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PREFACE. 


Thb  following  Lectures  were  read  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh^  for  tweniy-iour  jt^ars.  The  publication 
of  them^  at  present^  was  not  altogether  a  matter  of 
choice*  Imperfect  copies  of  them  in  manuscript^  from 
notes  taken  by  students  who  heard  them  read^  were 
first  privately  handed  about ;  and  afterwards  frequently 
exposed  to  public  sale.  When  the  author  saw  them 
circulate  so  currently^  as  even  to  be  quoted  in  print^^ 
and  found  himself  often  threatened  with  surreptitious 
publications  of  them^  he  judged  it  to  be  high  time  that 
they  should  proceed  from  his  own  hand^  rather  than 
come  into  public  view  under  some  very  defective  and 
erroneous  form. 

They  were  originally  designed  for  the  initiation  of 
youth  into  the  study  of  Belles  Lettres  and  of  compo- 
sition. With  the  same  intention  they  are  now  pub^ 
lished ;  and^  therefore,  the  form  of  Lectures^  in  which 
they  were  at  first  composed^  is  still  retained.  The 
author  gives  them  to  the  worlds  neither  as  a  work 
wholly  original^  nor  as  a  compilation  from  the  writings 
of  others.  On  \every  subject  contained  in  them^  he  has 
thought  for  himself.  He  consulted  his  own  ideas  and 
reflections ;  and  a  great  part  of  what  will  be  found  in 
these  Lectures  is  entirely  his  own.  At  the  same  time, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  ideas  and  reflections  of  others, 
as  far  as  he  thought  them  proper  to  be  adopted.  To 
proceed  in  this  manner  was  his  duty  as  a  public  pro- 
fessor. It  was  incumbent  on  him^  to  convey  to  his 
pupils  all  the  knowledge  that  could  improve  them; 
to  deliver  not  merely  what  was  new^  but  what  might 

*  Bk)f(rapbia  Britaimica.     Article,  Adduoii. 
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notes  taken  by  students  who  heard  them  read^  were 
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exposed  to  public  sale.  When  the  author  saw  them 
circulate  so  currently^  as  even  to  be  quoted  in  print^^ 
and  found  himself  often  threatened  with  surreptitious 
publications  of  them^  he  judged  it  to  be  high  time  that 
they  should  proceed  from  his  own  hand^  rather  than 
come  into  public  view  under  some  very  defective  and 
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proceed  in  this  manner  was  his  duty  as  a  public  pro- 
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be  useful^  from  whatever  quarter  it  came.  He  bopes^ 
that  to  such  as  are  studying  to  cultivate  their  taste^  to 
form  their  style^  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  public 
speaking  or  composition^  his  Lectures  will  afford  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  what  relates  to  these 
subjects^  than,  as  far  as  he  knows,  is  to  be  received 
from  any  one  book  in  our  language. 

In  order  to  render  his  work  of  greater  service,  he 
has  generally  referred  to  the  books  which  he  consulted, 
as  far  as  he  remembers  them ;  that  the  readers  might 
be  directed  to  any  farther  illustration  which  they  afford. 
But,  as  such  a  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  composition  of  his  Lectures,  he  may,  perhaps, 
have  adopted  the  sentiments  of  some  author  into  whose 
writings  he  had  then  looked,  without  now  remembering 
whence  he  derived  them. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  has  delivered  concerning 
such  a  variety  of  authors,  and  of  literary  matters,  as 
come  under  his  consideration,  he  cannot  expect  that  all 
his  readers  will  concur  with  him.  The  subjects  are  of 
such  a  nature,  as  allow  room  for  much  diversity  of 
taste  and  sentiment :  and  the  author  will  respectfully 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

Retaining  the  simplicity  of  the  lecturing  style,  as 
best  fitted  for  conveying  instruction,  he  has  aimed,  in 
his  language,  at  no  more  than  perspicuity.  If,  after 
the  liberties  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take,  iu 
criticisiiig  the  style  of  the  most  eminent  writersLinour 
language,  his  own  style  shall  be  thought  open  to  repre- 
hension, all  that  he  can  say,  is,  that  his  book  will  add 
one  to  the  many  proofs  already  afforded  to  the  worlds 
of  its  being  much  easier  to  give  instruction,  than  to  set 
example. 
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I. 

THTBOWCnOV. 

Ohb  rf  fhe  most  distmgoished  privileges  which  ProTiaence 
hs  conferred  upon  mankind^  is  the  power  of  communicating 
tkdr  tiioughts  to  one  another.  Destitute  of  this  power^  reason 
Toold  be  a  solitary,  and»  in  some  measure,  an  unavailing  prin- 
opkk  Speech  is  the  great  instrument  by  which  man  becomes 
beneficial  to  man ;  and  it  is  to  the  intercourse  and  transmission 
ofthomg^t,  by  means  of  speech,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
Ae  improvement  of  thought  itself.  Small  are  the  advances 
wluch  a  single  miassisted  individual  can  make  towards  perfec- 
ing  any  of  his  powers.  What  we  call  human  reason,  is  not  the 
effoit  or  ability  of  one,  so  much  as  it  is  the  result  of  the  reason 
of  many,  arising  from  lights  mutually  communicated,  in  conse- 
?aencc  of  discourse  and  writing. 

It  is  obvious,  tiien,  that  writing  and  discourse  are  olrjects 
enti&ed  to  the  highest  attention.  Whether  the  influence  of  the 
V^er,  or  the  entertainment  of  the  hearer,  be  consulted  ;  whe- 
^  ntOity  or  pleasure  be  the  principal  aim  in  view ;  we  are 
prompted  by  the  strongest  motives,  to  study  how  we  may  com* 
mmicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another  with  most  advantage. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  almost  every  nation,  as  soon  as  Ian- 
g^iage  had  extended  itself  beyond  that  scanty  communication 
vtich  was  requisite  for  the  supply  of  men's  necessities,  the  im- 
provement of  discourse^  began  to  attract  regard.  In  the  lan- 
guage even  of  rude  uncultivated  tribes,  we  can  trace  some  atten- 
tion to  the  grace  and  force  of  those  expressions  which  they 
^>9cd,  when  tiicy  sought  to  persuade  or*  to  afiect.  They  were 
wrly  sensible  of  a  beauty  in  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to  give 
it  certain  decorations  which  experience  had  taught  them  it  was 
capable  of  receiving,  long  before  the  study  of  those  decorations 
^M  formed  into  a  regular  art. 
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2  LECTURE  I. 

But,  among  nations  in  a  civilized  state,  no  art  has  been  col* 
tiyated  with  more  care,  than  that  of  language,  style,  and  com-- 
position.     The  attention  paid  to  it  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  as 
one  mark  of  the  progress  of  society  towards  its  most  improved 
period.    For,  according  as  society  improves  and  flourishes,  men^ 
acquire  more  influence  over  one  another  by  means  of  reasoning^ 
and  discourse ;  and  in  proportion  as  that  influence  is  felt  to  eii-» 
large,  it  must  follow,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  they  will 
bestow  more  care  upon  the  methods  of  expressing  their  concep- 
tions with  propriety  and  eloquphce.     Hence  we  find,  that,  in  all 
the  polished  nations  of  Europe,  this  study  has  been  treated  as 
highly  important,  and  has  possessed  a  considerable  place  m 
every  plan  of  liberal  education. 

indeed,  when  the  aris  of  speech  and  writing  are  mentionec^ 
I  am  sensible  that  prejudices  against  them  are  apt  to  rise  in  ffae^ 
■iitid»  of  many.    A  sort  of  art-is  imme^ately  thought  of,  that 
is. ostentatious  and  deceitful ;  the  minute  and  trifling  study  of 
Wiords  alone ;  tiie  pomp  of  expression ;  the  studied  fallacies  of 
rhetoric ;  ornament  substituted  in  the  room  of  use.    We  need 
feat  wonder,  t^t,  under  such  imputations,  all  study  of  discourse 
•9  an  art  shduM  have  sufiered  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  under- 
standing ;  and  I  am  far  from  dett3ring,  that  rhetoric  and  criticisni 
have  sometimes  been  so  managed  as  to  tend  to  the  corruption^' 
rather  than  to  the  improvement,  of  good  taste  and  true  elo-^ 
quence.    But  sure  it  is  equally  possible  to  apply  the  principlesT 
of  reason  and  good  sense  to  this  art,  as  to  any  other  that  is  cul- 
tivated among  men.    If  the  following  Leetures  have  any  merit, 
it  will  consist  in  an  endeavour  to  substitute  the  application  of 
these  principles  in  the  place  of  artificial  and  tidiolastic  rhetoric  f 
in  an  endeavour  to  explode  false  ornament,  to  direct  attention' 
more  towards  mibstance  than  show,  to  tecommend  good  sens^ 
as  the  foundation  of  all  good  composition^  and  fiimplicity  as^ 
essential  to  all  troe  omam«it 

When  entering  on  the  subject,  I  may  be  allowed,  on  this  oc-^ 
eaaion,  to  su^nst  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the  importance  and' 
advantages  ^such  studies,  and  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to 
possess  in  aoademioal  education."^    I  am  imder  no  temptation, 

*  The  author  was  the  first  who  read  Lectures  on  this  subject  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  began  with  reading  them  in  a  private  character  in  ^e  year 
1750.  In  the  following  year  be  was  cbosen  Professor  of  Rhetoric  by  the  magis.; 
trates  and  Town-councii  of  Edinburgh;  and,  in  17G8,  His  Migesty  was  please^ 
lb  erect  and  endow  a  Profession  of  Rhetoric  and  Belies  Lettres  in  Uiat  Univer- 
sity ;  and  the  Author  was  appointed  the  first  Regltu  Professor. 
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firtiiif  purpoie,  of  extolling  thdr  inqiortanM  at  tbe  eiq>eiiie  of 
a^otiia'  dqpartment  of  scienoe.  On  the  contrary,  Um  8tu3y 
rfrhetoric  and  belles  lettrea  siqipoees  and  reqnirefl  a  proper  ac- 
qMfntanrc  with  the  rest  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  embraces  them  all 
litloB  its  circle,  and  recommends  tfaoDi  to  the  highest  regard. 
The  first  care  of  all  such  as  wish  either  to  write  with  reputation, 
flr  to  speak  in  public  so  as  to  command  attrition,  must  be,  to 
atead  their  knowledge ;  to  lay  in  a  rich  store  of  ideas  relating 
toftfise  snlgeeta  of  which  the  occasions  of  life  may  call  them  to 
iKoiirse  or  to  write.  Hence,  among  tbe  ancients,  it  was  a 
faaduMtttal  pzancaple,  and  firequently  inculcated,  '  Quod  om* 
aii»s  disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  e$ae  instructus  orator;" 
ht  tbe  orator  ought  to  be  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  con* 
tenaat  in  every  part  of  learning*  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
mAmt  an  art,  and  very  pernicious  it  were  if  it  could  be  coo- 
imed»  which  should  give  the  stao^  pf  merit  to  any  composition 
lich  or  splendid  in  expression^  but  barren  or  erroneous  in 
ttinght.  They  are  tbe  wretched  attempts  towards  an  art  of 
Ihs  kind  which  have  so  often  disgraced  oratory,  and  debased  it 
Uow  its  true  standard.  The  graces  of  composition  have  been 
OB^ojed  to  disguise  or  to  supply  the  want  of  matter ;  and  the 
taBpotary  i^lanse  of  the  ignorant  has  been  courted,  instead  of 
tklss(iiig.^^r<^bation  of  the  discerning.  But  such  imposture 
ca  never  maintain  its  ground  long.  Knowledge  and  science 
nit  fimush  the  matmals  that  form  the  body  and  substance 
of  aaj  valuable  composition.  Rhetoric  serves  to  add  the 
J^Uk;  and  we  know  that  none  but  firm  and  solid  bodies  can  be 
IididicdwelL 

Of  those  who  peruse  the  following  Lectures,  some,  in  con 
^efuenee  either  of  their  profession,  or  of  their  prevailing  incli* 
itt^  may  have  the  view  of  being  employed  in  composition, 
flr  in  pid)Iic  speaking.  Otheni^  without  any  proiq>ect  of  this 
^^laaj  wish  only  to  improve  their  taste  with  respect  to  writ- 
H  and  discourse,  and  to  acquire  principles  which  will  enable 
Wto^ttdge  for  themselves  in  that. part  of  literature  called  the 
Meg  lettres. 

With  req^t  to  the  former;  such  as  may  have  occasion  to 
finuDmuoate-  their  sentiments  to  the  public,  it  is  abundantly 
''wthat  some  preparation  of  stucly  i^  requisite  for  the  end 
wiick  they  have  in  view.  To  speak  or  to  write  perspicuously 
®4  agreeably,  with  purity,  with  grace  and  strength,  are  attain- 
ments of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  who  purpose,  either  by 
^^^  or  writing,  to  address  the  public.    For  without  being 
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master  of  those  attainment^  no  man  can  do  justice  to  his  o^wfl 
conceptions  ;  but  how  rich  soever  he  may  be  in  knowledge  anil 
in  good  sense,  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  less  of  those  tre^H 
sures,  than  such  as  possess  not  half  his  store^  but  who  can  diah* 
play  what  they  possess  with  more  propriety.  Neither  are  tli^M 
attainments  of  that  kind  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  natiir# 
merely.  Nature  has,  indeed,  conferred  upon  some  a  ver^ 
favourable  distinction  in  this  respect,  beyond  others.  But  iai 
'these,  as  in  most  other  talents  she  bestows,  she  has  left  mturk 
to  be  wrought  out  by  every  man's  own  industry.  So  con- 
spicuous have  been  the  effects  of  study  and  improvement  iift 
every  part  of  eloquence;  such  remarkable  examples  have  ap« 
peared  of  persons  surmounting,  by  their  diligence,  the  disad^ 
vantages  of  the  most  untoward  nature ;  that  among  the  learned  ifef 
has  long  been  a  contested,  and  remains  still  an  undecided  pointy 
whether  nature  or  art  confer  most  towards  excelling  in  writing 
and' discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can  most  effectually 
furnish  assistance  for  such  a  purpose,'  there  may  be  diversity 
of  opinions.  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  say  that  mere  rhetoricdl 
rules,  how  just  soever,  are  sufficient  to  form  an  orator.  Sup- 
posing natural  genius  to  be  favourable,  more  by  a  great  deal 
will  depend  upon  private  application  and  study,  than  upon  any 
system  of  instruction  that  is  capable  of  being  publicly  com* 
municated.  But  at  the  same  time,  though  rules  and  instruc* 
tions  cannot  do  all  that  is  requisite,  they  may,  however,  do 
much  that  is  of  real  use.  Tliey  cannot,  it  is  true,  inspire 
genius ;  but  they  can  direct  and  assist  it.  They  cannot  remedy 
barrenness  ;  but  they  may  correct  redundancy.  They  point  out 
proper  models  for  imitation.  They  bring  into  view  the  chief 
beauties  that  ought  to  be  studied,  and  the  principal  faults  that 
ought  to  be  avoided ;  and  thereby  tend  to  enlighten  taste,  and 
to  lead  genius  from  unnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper  chan- 
nel. What  would  not  avail  for  the  production  of  great  excel- 
lencies, may  at  least  serve  to  prevent  the  commission  of  con- 
siderable errors. 

All  that  regards  the  study  of  eloquence  and  composition  i 
merits  the  higher  attention  upon  this  account,  that  it  is  inti- 
mately  connected  with  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual 
powers.  For  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  when  we  are  em* 
ployed,  after  a  proper  manner,  in  the  study  of  composition,  we 
are  cultivating  reason  itself.  True  rhetoric  and  sound  logic  are 
very  nearly  allied.    The  study  of  arranging  and  expressing  oar 
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ftovgbts  with  propriety,  teaches  to  QAnk,  as  well  as  to  speak, 
accurately.  By  puttbig  our  sentiments  into  words,  we  always 
essceive  them  more  distinctly.  Every  one  who  has  the  slightest 
Kqvaintance  with  composition  knows,  that  when  he  expresses 
Iraisetf  in  on  any  snbject,  when  his  arrangement  is  loose,  and 

.  ks  sentences  become  feeble,  the  defects  of  his  style  can,  almost 
QD  every  occasion,  be  traced  back  to  his  indistinct  conception  of 
im  sahject :  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  thoughts,  and  the 
words  in  which  they  are  clothed. 

Tlie  study  of  comiposition,  important  in  itself  at  all  times,  has 
icqimed  additional  importance  from  the  taste  and  manners  of 
the  present  age.      It  is  an  age  wherein  improvements,  in  every 

I  part  of  science,  have  been  prosecuted  with  ardonr.  To  all  the 
liberal  arts  much  attention  has  been  paid ;  and  to  none  more 
than  to  the  beauty  of  language,  and  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
erery  kind  of  i^riting.  The  public  ear  is  become  refined.  It 
win  not  easily  bear  what  is  slovenly  and  incorrect.  Every 
sothor  must  aspire  to  some  merit  in  expression,  as  well  as 
in  sentiment,  if  he  would  not  incur  the  danger  of  being  neg- 
kcted  and  dedpised. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  love  of  minute  elegance,  and  attention 
to  inferior  ornaments  of  composition,'  may  at  present  have  en- 
grossed too  great  a  degree  of  the  public  regard.  It  is  indeed 
By  <^inioo,  that  we  lean  to  this  extreme  ;  often  more  careful  of 
polished  style>  than  of  storing  it  with  thought.  Yet  hence 
arises  a  nevr  reason  for  the  study  of  just  and  proper  composi- 
tion. If  it  be  requisite  not  to  be  deficient  in  elegance  or  orna- 
ment in  times  when  they  are  in  such  high  estimation,  it  is  still 
more  requisite  to  attain  the  power  of  distinguishing  false  oma» 
ment  from  true,  in  order  to  prevent  our  being  carried  away  by 
that  torrent  of  false  and  frivolous  taste,  which  never  fails,  when 
it  b  prevalent,  to  sweep  along  with  it  the  raw  and  the  ignorant. 
They  who  have  never  studied  eloquence  in  its  principles,  nor  have 
been  trained  to  attend  to  the  genuine  and  manly  beauties  of 
good  writing,  are  always  ready  to  be  caught  by  the  mere  glare 
of  language  ;  and  when  they  come  to  speak  in  public,  or  to  com- 
pose, have  no  other  standard  on  which  to  form  themselves, 
except  what  chances  to  be  fashionable  and  popular,  bow  cor- 
rupted soever,  and  erroneous,  that  may  be. 

But,  as  there  are  many  who  have  no  such  objects  as  either 
composition  or  public  speaking  in  view,  let  us  next  consider 
what  advantages  may  be  derived  by  them  from  such  studies 
as  ibnn  the  subject  of  these  Lectures.    To  them,  rhetoric  i:i 
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not  so  much  a  practical  art  as  a  speculative  science ;  and  t&fe 
same  instructions  which  assist  others  in  composing^  wiQ  assisi 
them  in  discerning^  and  relishing^  the  beauties  of  compositioii. 
Whatever  enables  genius  to  execute  well>  will  enable  taste  to 
criticise  justly 

When  we  name  criticising^  prejudices  may  perhaps  ariso, 
of  the  same  kind  with  those  which  I  mentioned  before  tvitii 
respect  to  rhetoric.  As  rhetoric  has  been  sometimes  thought  ta 
signify  nothing  more  than  the  scholastic  study  of  words>  ^Md 
phrases,  and  tropes,  so  criticism  has  been  considered  as  merely 
the  art  of  finding  faults ;  as  the  frigid  application  of  certaia 
technical  terms,  by  means  of  which  persons  are  taught  to  cblvQ. 
fetnd  censure  in  a  learned  manner.  But  this  is  the  criticism  ef 
pedants  only.  True  criticism  is  a  liberal  and  humane  art.  It 
is  the  offspring  of  good  sense  and  refined  taste.  It'aima  at 
acquiring  a  just  discernment  of  thef  real  merit  of  authors.  It 
promotes  a  lively  relish  of  their  beauties,  while  it  preserves  OB 
from  that  blind  and  implicit  veneration  which  would  confound 
their  beauties  and  faults  in  our  esteem.  It  teaches  us,  in  a 
word,  to  admire  and  to  blame  with  judgment,  and  not  to  follow 
the  crowd  blindly. 

In  an  age  when  works  of  genius  and  literature  are  so  fre^ 
quently  the  subjects  of  discourse,  when  every  one  erects  him- 
self into  a  judge,  and  when  we  can  hardly  mingle  in  poIit» 
society  without  bearing  some  share  in  such  discussions ;  studies 
of  this  kind,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  will  appear  to  derive  part 
of  their  importance  from  the  use  to  which  they  may  be  appfied 
in  furnishing  materials  for  those  fashionable  topics  of  dis- 
course, and  tliereby  enabling  us  to  support  a  proper  rank  in 
social  life. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  could  not  rest  the  merit  of  such 
studies  on  somewhat  of  solid  and  intrinsical  use,  independent  of 
appearance  and  show.  The  exercise  of  taste  and  of  sound 
criticism,  is  in  truth  one  of  the  most  improving  employments  of 
the  understanding.  To  apply  the  principles  of  good  sense  to 
composition  and  discourse ;  to  examine  what  is  beautiful,  and 
why  it  is  so  ;  to  employ  ourselves  in  distinguishing  accurately 
between  the  specious  and  the  solid,  between  affected  and  natural 
ornament,  must  certainly  improve  us  not  a  little  in  the  most 
Valuable  part  of  all  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  human  nature. 
For  such  disquisitions  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves.  They  necessarily  lead  us  to  reflect  on 
the  operations  of  the  imagination,  and  -the  movements  of  the 
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heart ;  and  iacreaae  our  acquaintance  witb  aomeof  the  most  re-^ 
fined,  feelings  which  bebng  to  .our  frame. 

liOgicaL  and  ethical  disquisitions  move  in  a  higfa^  sphere^ 
and  are  conversant  with  objects  of  a  more  severe  kind :  the 
progress  of  the  uxdsrstanding  in  its  search  after  knowledgei^  and 
tbe  direction  of  the  wiU  in  the  proper  pursuit  of  good.  They 
point  out  to  man  the  improvement  of  his  nature  ias  an  intelli- 
gent heing ;  and  his  duties  as  the  subject  of  moral  obligation: 
Belles  lettres  and  criticism  chiefly  consider  him  as  a  being 
endowed  with  those  powers  of  taste  and  imagination^  which 
were  intended  to  embellish  his  mind,  and  to  supply ^him  with 
rational  and  useful  ei^erfaiiHBent  •  They  opeik  a  iiddof  inves* 
tigation  i»ecnliar  to  themselves.  ..All  tiiat  relates  to  beauty> 
harmony^  grandeur^  and  ideganoe ;  aH.  that  can  soothe  the  mind, 
gratify  the  fancy^  or  move  ttie  affections,  belongs  to  their  pro- 
vince. They  present  human  nature  under  ai  diflerent  aspect 
fi-om  that  which  it  assumes  when  viewed  by  other  sciences. 
They  bring  to  light  various  springs  of  action,  Which^  without 
their  aid,  might  have  passed  unobserved  ;  and  which,  though  of 
a  delicate  nature,  frequently  exert  a  }>oweHul  influence  on  seve- 
ral departments  of  human  life. 

Snch  studies  have  ake  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they 
exercise  our  reason  without  fatiguing  it  Hiey  lead  to  inqm* 
ries  acute,  but  not  painftd ;  profound,  but  not  dry  nor  abstruse 
They  strew  flowers  in  the  path  of  science ;  imd  while  they  keep 
the  mind  bent,  in  some  degree,  and  active,  they  ^relieve  it,  at 
the  same  time,  fi^m  that  more  toilsome  labour  to  which  it  must 
submit  in  the  acquisition  of  necessary  erudition,  or  the  inves* 
tigation  of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  further  recommended  by  the 
happy  efiects  which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human 
life.  The  most  busy  man,  in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be 
always  oocupied  by  business.  Men  of  serious  professions  can- 
not always  be  on  the  stretch  of  scnious  thought  'Neither  can 
the  most  gay  and  flouiisiimg  aituations  of  fortune  afford  any 
man  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with«^eiufur^.  Life  must 
always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It. will  frequently 
languish  even  m  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if  &ey  have  not  some 
.  employment  ^sub^idiary  to  that  which  forms  their  main  pursuit 
How  then  shall  these  vacant  spaces, .ttiose  unemployed  intervals, 
which,  more  or  less,  occur  in  the- life  of  every  one,  be  filled 
up?     How  loan  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way 
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tbat  diall  be  more  agreeable  in  itself,  or  more  emaonaiit  to  tiam 
dignity  of  die  bnman  nund,  than  in  the  entertainmcnta  of  tante, 
and  the  «tndy  of  polite  literatore  ?  He  who  is  ao  happy  an  to 
hare  acquired  a  rdiah  for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  iniH>ceni 
and  iirqiroaehable  aainsenient  for  his  leisnre  hoars,  to  saw 
hini  from  the  danger  of  many  a  pemicioas  passion.  He  is  not  m 
hasard  of  being  a  burden  to  himself.  He  is  not  obliged  to  fljr 
to  low  cpmpany,  or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures,  in  order' 
to  cure  the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plmnly  to  have  pointed  oat  this  useful 
purpose  to  winch  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  in- 
terposing them  in  a  middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of 
sense  and  tiiose  of  pure  inteUect    We  -were  not  designed  to 
grovel  always  among  objects  so  low  as  the  former ;  nor  are  we 
ci^ble  of  dwelling  constantly  in  so  high  a  region  as  the  latter. 
The  pleasures  of  tast^  refresh  die  mind  after  the  toils  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  labours  of  abstract  study ;  and  they  gradually 
raise  it  above  the  attachments  of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the 
enjoyments  of  virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  e^erience,  that,  in  the  education 
of  youth,  no  object  has  in  every  age  appeared  more  important 
to  wise  men,  than  to  tincture  diem  early  with  a  relish  for  the 
entertainments  of  taste.  The  transition  is  commonly  made  with 
ease  from  diese  to  the  discbarge  of  the  higher  and  more  important 
duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  those  whose 
minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegant  turn.  It  is  favourable  to 
many  virtues.  Whereas,  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish  for 
eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to 
be  an  unpromising  symptom  of  youth ;  and  raises  suspicions  of 
their  being  prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined  to  drudge  in 
the  more  vulgar  and  illiberal  pursuits  of  life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind  with 
which  the  improvement  of  taste  is  not  more  or  less  connected. 
A  cultivated  taste  increases  sensibflity  to  all  the  tender  and 
humane  passions,  by  giving  them  frequent  exercise ;  while  it 
tends  to  weaken  die  more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 

iDsennas  didicisse  fideliter  artesy 

EmoUit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.  * 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which  poetry^  elo- 
quence,  and  history,  are  often  bringing  under  our  \iew,  natu 

*  These  polish'd  arts  have  hamanii'd  mankind, 
Hoften'd  the  rade,  and  cahn'd  the  boisf  roai  mind. 
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idf  tend  to  Bonriik  ia  our  minds  psblio  spirit,  die  lovt  of  glory, 
cfH^eBpt  of  external  .fortnue,  and  Uie  admiration  of  what  is 
tnlj  illostrioiis  and  great. 

I  win  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement  of  taste 
sadof  Yirtno  is  the  same  ;  or  tlmt  they  may  always  be  expected 
to  co-exist  in  an  equal  degree.  More  powerful  eorreetiTes  than 
ttfte  can  apply^  are  necessary  for  reforming  the  comqpt 
propensities  which  too  frequ^Jj  prevail  among  mankind. 
Q^aat  speculations  are  sometimes  fonnd  to  float  on  the  snriaoe 
of  ibe  mind,  while  bad  passions  possess  the  interior  regions  of 
tbe  heart  At  the  same  time,  this  cannot  but  be  admitted,  that 
the  exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and'  puri- 
^.  From  reading  the  most  admired  productions  of  genins, 
vkAer  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one  rises  with  some 
good  impressions  left  on  his  mind :  and  though  these  may  not 
always  be  durable,  they  are  at  least  to  be  ranked  among  the 
ncaas  of  disposing  the  heart  to  virtue.  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
I  sbU  hereafter  have  occasion  to  illustrate  it  mcH'e  fully,  that, 
tiAoat  possessing,  the  virtupus  affections  in  a  strong  degree,  no 
i&a&can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He 
snst  feel  what  a  good  man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move 
or  to  interest  mankind.  They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of 
liODoor^  virtue,  magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  can 
kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind  those  high 
Jea3,  which  attract  the  admiration  of  ages;  and  if  this  spirit 
be  necessary  to  produce  the  most  distinguished  efforts  of  elo* 
<p£nce^  it  must  be  necessary  also  to  our  relishing  them  with 
proper  taste  and  feeling. 

On  these  general  topics  I  shall  dwell  no  longer ;  but  proceed 
directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  em- 
ploy the  following  Lectures.  They  divide  themselves  into  five 
Pttts.  First,  some  introductory  dissertations  on  the  Nature  of 
1*ute,  and  upon  the  Sources  of  its  Pleasures :  secondly,  the 
consideration  of  Language :  thirdly,  of  Style :  fourthly^  of 
Boquence  properly  so  called,  or  Public  Speaking  in  its  dif- 
^nt  kinds  :  lastly,  a  critical  examination  of  the  most  distin- 
gashed  Species  of  Composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
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LECTURE  II. 

TASTE. 

The  uatare  of  tlie  present  undertaking  leads  me  to 
gin  with  some  inqniries  concerning  taste^  as  it  is  this  faculljl 
whieh'  is  always  appealed  to  in  disquisitions  concerning  this 
merit  of  discourse  and  writing. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  men  talk  more  loosely  and 
indistinctly  than  on  taste  ;  few  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  ex-- 
plain  with  precision ;  and  none  which  in  this  course  of  Lfec* 
tures  wiH  appear  more  dry  or  abstract    What  I  have  to   say 
on  the  subject  shaH  be  in  the  following  order.     I  shall  Srst 
explain  the  nature  of  taste  as  a  power  or  faculty  in  the  human 
mind.      I  shall  n^  consider  how  far  it  is  an  improveabte 
faculty.    I  shall  show  the  sources  of  its  improvement^  and  the 
characters  of  taste  in  its  most  perfect  state.    I  shall  then  ex- 
amitictfie  rarious  fluctuations  to  "which  it  is  liable,  and  inquire 
whether  there  be  any  standard  to  which  we  can  bring  the 
difierent  tastes  of  men,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  corrupted 
from  the  true. 

Taste  may  be  defined,  "*' The  pow^r  of  receiying  pleasure 
from  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  arf    The  first  question 
that  occurs  concerning  it  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  aa 
an  internal  sense,  or  as  an  exertion  of  reason  ?    Reason  is  a 
very  general  temr;  but  if  we  underst^d  by  it  that  power  of  the 
mind  wlridi  in  speculative  matters  discovers  truth,  and  in  prac- 
tical matters  judges  of  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end,  I  appre- 
hend the  question  maybe  easily  answered.    For  nothing  can 
be  more  «lear,-  than  that  taste  is  not  resolvable  into  any  such 
operation  of  reason.     It  is  not  merely  throng  a  discovery  of 
the  understanding,  or  a  deduction  of  argument,  that  the  mind 
receives  pleasure  from  a  beautiful  prospect  or  a  fine  poem. 
Such  objects  -often  strike  us  intuitively,  aAd  make  a  strong 
impression,  when  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  reasons  of  our 
being  pleased.   '  They  sometimes  strike  in  the  same  manner 
the  philosopher  and  the  peasant ;  the  boy  and  the  man.    Hence 
the  faculty  by  which  we  relish  such  beauties,  seems  more  nearly 
allied  to  a  feeling  of  sense,  than  to  a  process  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  accordingly,  from  an  external  sense  it  has  borrowed 
its  name  ;  that  sense  by  which  we  receive  and  distinguish  the 
pleasures  of  food  having,  in  several  languages,  given  rise  to  the 
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mvi  '  tmgt^  in  tiie  metaphoricftl  mMning  mdtor  wUeh  w«  n<yw 
flwwidfy  it.  Howev«%  as,  in  aU  rabjeets  which  regard  the 
apentieiui  <tf  Aa  mud,  tho  maccimta  use  <rf  words  ii  to  be 
arttaSify  avoided,  it  nnut  net  be  inlerred,  from  whet  I  have 
mid,  tbmt  reaaon  is  entirely  eichtded  from  ^  exertions  of  taste. 
Tlmgh  taate>  bejrond  doubt,  be  nltimately  founded  on  a  cer« 
ttm  Batoral  and  instmetiTe  sensibility  to  beauty,  yet  reason,  as 
I  shall  show  heseaAer,  assists  taste  in  many  of  its  operations^ 
and  serres  to  enlarge  its  power.^ 

IVuste,  in  tlM  sense  in  which  I  Jiave  explained  it,  is  »  faculty 
in  none  degree  to  all  men«  Nothing  that  belongs  to 
atere  is  more  general  than  the  relish  of  beaaty  of  one 
hind  or  other ;  of  what  is  orderiy,  propwtioned,  grand,  har- 
■BW>  or  sprightly.  In  children,  the  rudiments  of 
diaoorer  thsmselres  tory  eirly  in  a  thousand  mstanees , 
m  their  fimdness  tor  regular  ImmUos,  their  admiration  of  pictures 
and  statnos,  and  imitations  of  all  kinds;  and  their  strong 
attachment  to  whatever  is  new  or  manrdlous.  The  most  igno- 
rant panaants  are  delimited  wiUi  ballads  and  tales,  «id  are 
stmek  with  the  beantiM  appearance  of  nature  in  tho^arth  and 
hearens*  Even  in  the  deserts  of  America,  where  human  nature 
AfBfWB  kaelf  ia  Hm  most  nncoltivated  state,  the  savages  hav« 
ttrar  ostmamits  of  dress,  their  was  and  their  death  songs,  thei« 
hsrangnes  and  fUr  orators.  We  must  therefore  conclude  tbA 
piinciplos  of  taste  to.  be  deeply  founded  in  the  human  mind. 
It  is  no  loss  essential  to^  man  to  haye  soma  -diseemm^it  of 
beauty^  than  it  is  to  possess  the  attributes  of  reason  and  of 
^eeeh.-]- 

*  See  Dr.  Gerrard's  Essay  on  Taste.— D'Alembert's  Reflections  on  the  Use 
aaS  Abate  of  PhUowpfay  In  Matters  which  relate  to  Taste.— Reflections  Cri- 
t&iMs  car  la  Poesie  el  ■«*  Is  Peiiitnre,  tome  ii.  ch.  Sa-Sl«— Elemeato  of  Crlti* 
dsB^  ch.  85. — ^Mr.  Harae's  Essay  on  the  Standard  of  Taste.— Introdaction  to 
the  Essay  on  the  Snbiime  and  Beantiful. 

t  Oo  the  sobject  of  Taste,  considered  as  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind, 
■Mb  less  ia  to  be  fiiaiid  ajsoas  the  sncleat,  tiuin  amoos  the  nwdeni  rhetorical 
and  critical  writers.  The  foUowing  remarkable  passage  in  Cicero  serves  however 
to  diow  that  his  ideas  on  this  subject  agree  perfectly  with  what  has  been  said 
abate  He  b  speakin|(  of  tbebeaaties  of  style  and  nambers.  *<  Iliad  antem 
aeqims  admifetor  fgrnnum  aiodo  hase  vnlass  imperitomm  in  andiendo,  aotet ;  cam 
m  oomi  seDere,  turn  in  boc  ipso,  magna  quasdam  est  vis,  incredibilisque  naturae* 
Omnes  enim  tacito  qnodam  sensu,  sine  alia  arte  ant  ratione,  qase  sint  in  artibus 
ac  rationibos  recta  et  prava  d^ndiraat:  idqne  cam  faciant  in  pictaris,  et  in 
lignia,  et  in  aliia  pperibnsy  ad  quorom  intelligentiam  i  natvra  minns  habent 
instrameati,  torn  multo  ostendont  magis  in  verbomm,  numeromro,  vocnmqne 
jadicio:  qnod  ea  sunt  in  commnnibns  infixa  sensibns;  neqne  eamm  rerum 
♦qafaqn— B  fimditos  aatora  vpluit  evae  ezfiertem/'  Cic.  de  Orat.  lib.  lit  cap.  50. 
edit.  Gniteri. Qumtilian  seems  to  inclade  tante,  (for  which,  in  the  sense 
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But  although  lioiie  be  wholly  devoid  of  this  faicuily,  yet 
degrees  in  ^i^hich  it  i^  possessed  are  widely  different.    In 
men  only  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  taste  appear ;  the  beautii 
which  they  relish  are  of  the  coarsest  kind ;  and  of  these  the] 
hav^.  but  a  weak  and  confused  impression :  whUe^  in  o1 
taste  rises  to  an  acute  discernment^  and  a  lively  eigoyment. 
the  most  refined  beauties.    In  general,  we  may  olMerve>  that'll 
^e  powers  and  pleasures  of  taste,  there  is  a  miC»re  remarkalil 
inequality  among  men,  than  is  usually  found  in  point  of  commi 
sense,  reason,  and  judgments    The  constitution  of.  our  nal 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  discovers  admiMtble  wisdoi 
In  the  distribution  of  those  talents  which  are  necessary  fc 
man's  well-being.  Nature  hath  made  less  distinction  among  hi 
children.    But  in  the  distribution  of  those  which  belong  onlj 
to  the  ornamental  part  of  life,  she  hath  bestowed  her  iavoi 
with  more  frugality.     She  hath  both  sown  the  seeds  moi 
sparingly,  and  rendered  a  higher  culture  requisite  for  brirgioj 
them  to  peri'ection. 

This  inequality  of  taste  among  men  is  owing,  without  doubt, 
in  part,  to  the  different  frame  of  their  natures ;  to  nicer  organs; 
and  finer  internal  powers^  with  which  some  are  endowed  beyond 
others.  But,  if  it  be  owing  in  part  to  nature,  it  is  owing  to 
education  and  culture  still  more.  The  illustration  of  ibis  \e$fi$ 
to  my  next  remark  on  this  subject,  that  taste  is  a  most  im^ 
proveable  faculty,  if  there  be  any  such  in  human  nature ;  a  re* 
mark  which  gives  great  encouragement  to  such  a  course  of  study 
as  we  are  now  proposing  to  pursue.  Of  die  trudi  of  this  asser- 
tion we  may  easily  be  convinced,  by  only  reflecting  on  that  im* 
mense  superiority  which  education  and  improvement  give  to 
civilized,  above  barbarous  nations,  in  refinement  of  taste ;  and  on 
the  superiority  which  they  give  in  the  same  nation  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  liberal  arts,  above  the  rude  and  untaught  vulgar. 
The  difference  is  ao  great,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  one  particu- 
lar in  wliich  these  two  classes  of  men  are  so  far  removed  from 
each  other,  as  in  respect  of  the  powers  and  the  pleasures  of 
taste ;  and  assuredly  for  this  difference  no  other  general  cause 
can  be  assigned,  but  culture  and  education. — I  shall  now  pro- 

which  we  now  f^ve  to  tliat  word,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  had  no  dutinct  name,) 
ander  what  he  calb  '  jndiciam.'  *'  Locna  de  jndido,  qui  meft  qnidem  opinione 
adeo  partibus  hojus  operis  omnibos  connectos  ac  mistiu  est,  nt  oe  i  tententiia 
quid  em  aut  verbis  saltern  singnlis  possit  separari,  nee  magis  arte  tradttar  qnam 

fpistus  aut  odor. Ut  contraria  vitemas  ct  communia,  ne  quid  in  eloqnendo 

corrnptiim  obscumrnqne  sit,  referatnr  oportet  ad  sensns  qui  non  docentur.** 
lusutut.  lib.  VI.  cap.  9.  edit.  Obrechti. 
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end  to  allow  wliat  the  meana  are^  by  whkh  taate  becomes  no 
Rwrkably  rasceptible  of  cohiTRtion  aad  progress. 

Select  first  iqKm  that  great  law  of  our  nature^  that  exercise 
ii  tte  chief  source  of  improyemeat  iu  all  our  faculties.  This 
kids  both  in  our  bodily  and  in  our  mental  powers.  It  holds 
em  in  oar  extmial  SMises ;  although  these  be  less  the  subject 
rf.eidtrratioii  than  any  of  our  other  faculties.  We  see  how 
ante  the  senses  become  in  persons  whose  trade  or  business 
htfk  to  nioe  exertions  of  them.  Touchy  for  insta^e^  becomes 
iiMtelf  more  exquisite  in  men^  whose  employment  requires 
dm  to  esmme  the  polish  of  bodies^  than  it  is  in  others, 
nejwfao  deal  in  microscoincal  observations^  or  are  accustomed 
b  eagrave  on  predous  stones^  acquire  surprising  accuracy  of 
a^m  i&sceming  the  minutest  objects ;  and  practice  in  attend- 
ng  to  different  flavours  and  tastes  of  liquors^  wonderfoUy  im- 
infes  the  power  of  distinguishing  them^  and  of  tracing  their 
«ei|)osition.  Placing  mtemal  taste  therefore  on  the  footing  of 
toBifde  sense,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  frequent  exercise,  and 
cerioiis  attention  to  its  pr<q>er  otrjects,  must  greatly  heighten  its 
ptnrer.  Of  this  we  have  one  clear  proof  in  that  part  of  taste, 
viiieh  is  called  an  ear  for  music.  Expmence  every  day  shows 
tbt  nothing  is  more  improveaUe.  Only  the  simplest  and  plainest 
Mipoflitions  are  relished  at  first:  use  and  praictice  extend 
Mr  ideasure,  teach  us  to  relish  finer  melody,  and  by  degrees 
«Mble  us  to  enter  into  the  intricate  and  compounded  pleasures 
of  liannony.  So  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  painting  is  never 
A  at  once  acquired*  It  is  gradually  formed  by  being  con- 
Tenant  among  pictures,  and  studying  the  works  oi  the  best 
aaeters. 

P^isely  in  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of 
^OBiposition  and  discourse^  attention  to  the  most  approved 
"UMkb,  study  of  the  best  authors,  comparisons  of  lower  and 
l^r  degrees  of  the  same  beauties,  operate  towards  the  re^- 
iumgijit  of  taste.  When  one  is  only  beginning  his  acquainjt* 
^  vilh  works  of  genius,  the  senthnent  which  attends  them 
is  obscure  and  confused.  He  cannot  point  out  the  several 
exceOendes  or  blemishes  of  a  performance  which  he  peruses ; 
1^  u  at  a  loss  on  what  to  rest  his  judgment ;  all  that  can  be 
^ected  is,  that  he  should  tell  in  general  whether  he  be 
pleased  or  not.  But  allow  him  more  experience  in  works  of 
vb  kind,  and  his  teste  becomes  by  degrees  more  exact  and 
^^btened.  He  begins  to  perceive  not  only  the  character  of 
^  whole^  but  the  beauties  and  defecte  of  each  part ;  and  is 
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ftble  to  describe  the  peculiar  qualifies  which  he  prafses 
blames.  The  mist  is  dissipated  which  seemed  formerly  to 
hang  over  the  object ;  and  he  can  at  length  pronounce  firmly, 
and  without  hesitation^  concerning  it.  Thus^  in  taste^  oonsi* 
dered  as  mere  sensibility^  exercise  opens  a  great  source  of 
improvement. 

But  although  taste  be  ultimately  founded  on  sensibility^  it 
must  not  be  considered  as  instinctive  sensibility  alone.  Reason 
and  good  «ense^  as  I  before  hinted^  have  so  extensive  an  inflii^ 
ence  on  all  the  operations  and' decisions  of  taste^  that  a  thorongli 
good  taste' may  wett  he  considered  as  a  power  eimpouilded  of 
natural  sensibility  to  beauty^  and  of  improved  understanding. 
Jn  order  to  be  satisfied  of  this^  let  us  observe^  that  the  great^^ 
part  of  the  productions  of  genius  are  no  other  flian  imitations  of 
nature ;  representations  of  tlie  characters^  actions^  or  manners  of 
men.  The  pleasure  we  receive  from  such  imitations  or  repre- 
sentations is  founded  on  mbte  taste ;  but  to  jndge  whether  they 
be  properly  executed,  belongs  to  the  understandings  which 
compares  tibe  copy  with  the  original. 

In  readings  for  instance^  such  a  poem  as  the  MneiA,  a  great 
part  of  our  pleasure  arises  from  the  plan  or  story  being  well 
eoif ducteds  and  all  the  parts  joined  together  witi^  probability  and 
due  connexion ;  from  the  chai*acters  being  taken  from  nature^ 
the  sentiments  being  suited  to  the  cbaracterSs  and  the  style  to 
tiie  sentiments.    The  pleasure  wUch  arises  from  a  poem  so 
conducted^  is  felt  or  eiqoyed  by  taste  as  an  internal  sense :  but 
the  discovery  of  this  conduct  in  the  poem  is  owing  to  reason  ^ 
and  the  more  that  rerason  enables  us  to  discover  such  propriety 
in  the  conduct^  the  greater  will  be  our  pleasure.    We  are 
pleased^  through  our  natural  sense  of  beauty.    Reason  shows  us 
why  and  upon  what  grotmds  we  are  pleased.    Wherever,  in 
works  of  tadte,  any  resemblance  to  natut-e  is  aimed  at ;  wherever 
there  is  any  refei<ence  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  of  means  to  an 
endy  as  there  is  indeed  in  almost  every  writing  and  discourse  ; 
there  the  understanding  must  always  have  a  great  part  to 
act 

Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  reason's  exerUng  its  powers  ia 
relation  to  the  objects  of  ta^,  partictilarly  with  respect  to 
composition,  tfnd  works  of  genius ;  and  hence  arises  a  second 
and  a  very  eoMidefable  source  of  the  improvement  of  taste, 
from  the  triplication  of  reason  and  good  sense  to  such  produo- 
tions  of  genius.  Spurieus' beauties,  such  as  unnatural  charac- 
ters, forced  sentiments,  affected  style,  may  please  for  a  little ; 
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M  thaj  pkftpe  ^mljr  becanse  thtir  oppoiitioa  to  nature  and  to 
good  acBse  has  mot  boea  examined  or  attended  to.  Once^ 
flhow  Inmr  nature  nngfat  have  been  more  justly  imitated  or 
rf|irefle&ted ;  how  the  writer  might  haye  managed  his  subject 
to  greater  advantage ;  the  illusion  wiU  presently  be  dissipated, 
lod  these  fitdse  beauties  will  please  np  more. 

Frofm  these  two  sources  then,  firsts  the  frequent  exercise  of 
taste,  and  next,  the  application  of  good  sense  and  reason  to  the 
olfects  o{  taste,  taste,  as  a  power  of  the  mind,  receives  its 
xipfOTem^it  In  its  perfidct  state  it  is  undoubtedly  the  result 
both  at  nature  and  of  art.  It  supposes  our  natural  sense  of 
beao^  to  be  refined  by  frequent  attention  to  the  most  beautiful 
oljectB,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  guided  and  improved  by  the 
{^  of  the  understandiiig. 

I  most  be  allowed  to  add,  that  as  a  sound  head,  so  likewise 
a  good  heart,  is  a  very  material  requisite  to  just  taste.  The 
WKtl  beauties  are  not  only  in  themselves  superior  to  all  others, 
\nk  they  exert  an  influence,  eith^  more  near  or  more  remote, 
4a  a  great  variety  of  other  objects  of  taste.  Wherever  the  af- 
ftctions,  characters,  or  actions  of  men,  are  concernedly  (and 
these  certainly  afford  the  noblest  subjeets  to  genius,)  there  can 
be  neither  any  just  or  affoeting  description  of  them,  nor  any 
Ihorofi^^  feeling  of  the  beauty  ot  that  description,  without  our 
possessing  the  virtuous  affectioas.  He  whose  heart  is  indelicate 
or  hard^  he  who  has  n.o  admiration  of  what  is  truly  noble  or 
fndsewiHrthy,  nor  the  .proper  sympathetic  sense  of  what  is  soft 
aad  tender,  must  have  a  very  imperfect,  relish  of  the  highest 
beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 

The  characters  of  taste,  when  brought  to  its  jnost  improved 
itate,  are  aU  reducible  to  two— -delicacy  and  correctness. 

DeUeacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  that 
latural  sensibility  4)n  which  ti^te  is  founded.  It  implies  those 
iner  organs  or  powers  which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  that 
tie  hid  from  a  vulgar  eye.  One  may  have  strong  sensibility, 
and  yet  i>e  deficient  in  delicate  taste.  He  may  be  deeply  im* 
pessed  by  such  beauties  as  he  perceives  ;  but  he  perceives  only 
lAat  is  in  some  degree  coarse,  what  is  bold  and  palpable; 
vh3e  chaster  and  simpler  ornaments  escape  his  notice.  In 
tins  state  taste^  generally  exists  among  rude  and  unrefined 
natiKms*  But  a  person  of.  delicate  taste  both,  feels  strongly  and 
feeb  accurately.  .  He  sees  distinctions  and  differences  where 
others  see  none ;  the  most  latent  beauty  does  npt  escape  him, 
and  he  is.  sensible  of  .the  smallest  blemish..    Delicacy  of  taste 
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is  judged  of  by  the  same  m^ks  that  we  use  in  judgiag  of  flfc^ 
deUcidcy.of  an  external  sense.  As  the  goocbess  of  the  palate  is 
not  tried  by  strong  flavours^  but  by  a  mixture  of  ingredients^ 
where^  notwithstanding  the  confusion,  we  remain  sensible  a£ 
each ;  in  like  manner  delicacy  of  internal  taste  appears,  by  a 
quick  and  lively  sensibility,  to  its  finest,  most  compounded,  or 
most  latent  objects. 

Correctness  of  taste  respects  chiefly  the  inq»roveinent  whick 
that  faculty  receives  through  its  connexion  with  the  under- 
standing. '  A  man  of  correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never  im* 
posed  on  by  counterfeit  beauties ;  .who .  curies  always  in  his 
mind  that  standard  of  good  sense  which  he  employs  iii  judging^ 
of  every  thing.  He  estimates  with  propriety  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  several  beauties  which  he  meets  with  in  any  work 
of  genius ;  refers  them  to  their  proper  classes ;  assigns  the 
principles,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  whence  their  power  of 
pleasing  flows  ;  and  is  pleased  himself  precisely  in  that  degree 
in  which  he  ought,  and  no  more. 

It  is  true  that  tliese  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacy  and 
correctness,  mutually  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  be  ex- 
quisitely delicate  without  being  correct ;  nor  can  be  thoroughly 
correct  without  being  delicate,.  But  still  a  predominancy. c^ 
one  or  other  quality  in  tiie  mixture  is  often  visible.  The  pawer 
of  delicacy  is  chiefly  seen  in  discerning  the  true  merit  of  a 
work  ;  the  power,  of  correctness,  in  rejecting  false  pretensions 
to  merit.  Delicacy  leans  more  to  feeling ;  correctn^ui  more  to 
reason  and  judgment.  The  former  is  more  the  gift  of  nature ; 
the  latter,  more  the  product  of  culture  and  art.  Among  the 
ancient  critics,  Longinus  possessed  most  delicacy;  Aristotle 
most  correctness.  Among  the  modems,  Mr.  Addison  is  a  high 
example  of  delicate  taste ;  Dean  Swift,  had  he  written  on  the 
subject  of  criticism,  would  periiaps  have  afforded  the  example  of 
a  correct  one. 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state^ 
I  come  next  to  consider  its  deviations  from  that  state ;  the  flue* 
tuations  and  changes  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  to  inquire  whe- 
ther, in  the  midst  of  these,  there  be  any  means  of  distinguishing 
a  true  from  a  corrupted  taste.  This  brings  us  to  the  most 
difficult  part  of  our  task.  For  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
no  principle  of  the  human  mind  is,  in  its  opwations,  more 
fluctuating  and  capricious  than  taste.  Its  variations  have  been 
so  great  and  frequent,  as  to  create  a  suspicion  with  some,  of  its 
being  merely  arbitrary ;  grounded  on  no  foundation,  ascertain* 
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dii  bj  »•  flfcttdard,  b«t  wkoU^  dqyendcat  on  diawging  fancy ; 
fkt  edBMqpMaee  of  iridch  would  he,  tlwt  aU  atodiei  or  regolar 
■foiaoo  eoBftomag  the  objocti  of  toite  were  vaui.    In  arcki- 
tedare,  tke  OreciaD  modela  were  long  esteeoMd  the  moit  per- 
fcct    M  sttoeeedhig  agei ,  the  Oodiic  architeotnre  alone  pre- 
fiihd,  mad  affarwarda  the  Grecian  taate  rerived  in  all  its  yigoor, 
aid  cngroaaed  the  public  admiration.    In  eloqnence  and  poetry, 
the  AakUica  at  no  time  relished  any  thing  but  what  waa  fall  of 
^■■^^■*^^  and  splendid  in  a  degree  that  we  shoidd  denominate 
gaad^:  wfaik^  flie  Greeki  admired  only  chaate  and  sinqde 
hinriiij  and  deipiaed  the  Asiatic  ostentation.    la  our  own 
centry,  how  many  writings  that  were  greatly  extolled  two  or 
three  eantoriea  ago,  are  now  fallen  into  entbe  disrepute  and 
shifion !     Widiont  going  back  to  remote  instanees,  how  very 
tfercnt  ie  tiie  taste  of  poetry  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain 
asw,  from  idiat  prevailed  there  no  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of 
kiag  Charles  IL,  wideh  the  authors  too  of  that  time  deemed  an 
•Mgustan  age  ;  when  nothing  was  in  vogue  but  an  affected  bril* 
Ean^  of  wit ;  when  the  simpb  majesty  of  Milton  was  over- 
Mcedy  and  Pkuradise  Lost  almost  entirely  unknown;  when 
Oowley'a  laboured  and  unnatural  conceits  were  admired  as  the 
uery  ^puntessMioe  of  genius ;  Waller's  gay  sprightliness  was 
■i^aken  for  the  tender  spirit  of  love  poetiy  ;  and>snch  writers 
m  Suckling  and  Etheiidge  were  held  in  esteem  for  dramatic 
cisqiMlion. 

The  question  is,  what  conclusion  we  are  to  form  from  such 
iMtanees  as  these  ?  Is  there  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a 
fladard  of  taste,  by  appealing  to  which  we  may  distinguish 
ketween  a  good  and  a  bad  taste  ?  Or,  is  there  in  truth  no  such 
distinctioii ;  and  are  we  to  hold  that,  according  to  the  proverb, 
ybere  is  mo  disputing  of  tastes  :  but  that  whatever  pleases  is 
i^bt,  finr  that  reason  that  it  does  please  7  This  is  the  question, 
md  a  very  nice  and  subtle  oue  it  is,  which  we  are  now  to 


I  begin  by  observing,  that  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  any 
itandard  of  taste,  this  consequence  must  immediately  follow, 
Aat  an  tastes  are  equally  good ;  a  position  which,  tiiough  it 
Mf  paas  unnoticed  in  slight  matters,  and  when  we  speak  of 
Ik  lesser  differences  among  the  UatdB  of  men,  yet  when  we 
mdy  it  to  the  extremes,  presently  shows  its  absurdity.  For  is 
ftere  any  ^me  who  will  seriously  maintain  that  the  taste  of  a 
Bsttenlot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate  and  as  correct  as  that 
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of  a  LonginoiS  or  an  Addison  ?  or^  fliat  he  can  be  charged  widi 
no  defect  or  incapacity  v^ho  thinks  a  common  news-writer  as 
-excellent  an  historian  as  Tacitus  ?  As  it  would  be  held  down«» 
right  extravagance  to  talk  in^this  manner,  we  are  led  imavoid- 
ably  to  this  conclosion^  that  there  is  some  foondation  for  the 
preference  of  one  man's  taste  to  that  of  another ;  or  that  tliera 
is  a  good  and  a  bad^  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  taste,  as  in  other 
things. 

But,  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
tibsenre  next,  that  the  diversity  of  tastes  which  prevails  among 
mankind,  does  Jiot  in  every  case  infer  corruption  of  taste,  or 
oblige  us  to  seek  for  some  standard  in  order  to  determine  who 
are  in  the  right.  The  tastes  of  men  may  differ  very  consider- 
ably as  to  their  object,  and  yet  none  of  them  be  wronjg.  One 
man  relishes  poetry  most;  another  takes  pleasure  in  nothing 
but  history.  One  prefers  comedy;  another,  tragedy.  One 
admires  the  simple ;  another  the  ornamented  style.  The  young 
are  amused  with  gay  and  sprightly  compositions.  The  elderly 
are  more  entertained  with  those  of  a  graver  cast  Some  na- 
tions  delight  in  bold  pictures  of  manners,  and  strong  represent- 
ations of  passion.  Others  incline  to  more  correct  and  regular 
elegance  both  in  description  and  sentiment  Though  all  differ, 
yet  "all  pitch  upon  some  one  beauty  which  peculiarly  suits  their 
turn  of  mind ;  and  therefore  no  one  has  a  title  to  condemn  th^ 
rest.  It  is  not  in  matters  of  taste,  as  in  questions  of  mere  rea* 
son^  where  there  is  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be  trve,  and  ail 
the  rest  are  erroneous.  Truth,  which  is  the  object  of  reason, 
is  one  ;  beauty,  which  is  the  object  of  taste,  is  manifold.  Taste 
therefore  admits  of  latitude  and  diversity  of  objects,  in  sufficient 
consistency  with  goodness  or  justness  of  taste. 

But  then,  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly,  I  must  observe 
further,  that  this  admissible  diversity  of  tastes  can  only  have 
plac«  where  the  objects  of  taste  are  different  Where  it  is 
with  respect  to  the  same  object  that  men  disagree,  when  one 
condemns  that  as  ugly,  which  another  admires  as  highly  beauti- 
ful ;  then  it  is  no  longer  diversity,  but  direct  opposition  of  taste 
that  takes  place  ;  and  therefore  one  must  be  in  the  right  and 
anodier  in  flie  wrong,  unless  that  absurd  paradox  were  allowed 
to  hold,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  good  and  true.  One  man 
prefers  Virgil  to  Homer.  Suppose  that  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
admire  Homer  more  than  Virgil,  I  have  as  yet  no  reason  to  say 
that  our  tastes  are  contradictory.  The  other  person  is  mor^ 
struck  with  the  elegance  and  tenderness  which  are  the  chanic<- 
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teristiGfl  of  Vir^ :  I,  with  the  simplidty  and  fir,e  of  Homer.  As 
Umg  as  neithor  of  us.  deny  that  both  Homer  and  YirgU  have 
great  beaaties>  our  diflference  falls  within  the  compass  of  that 
diversity  of  tastes^  which  I  have  shown  to  be  natural  and  allow- . 
able.  But  if  the  other  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no 
beauties  whatever ;  that  he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  spiritless 
writer,  and  that  he  would  as  soon  peruse  any  old  legend  ol 
knight-errantry  as  the  Iliad ;  then  I  exclaim,  that  my  antagonist 
either  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that  his  taste  is  cornq)ted  in  a 
mis^able  degree  ;  and  I  appeal  to  whatever  I  think  the  standard  , 
of  taste,  to  show  him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

What  that  standard  is,  to  which,  in  such  opposition  of 
tastes,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  remains  to  be  traced. 
A  standard  properly  signifies  that  which  is  of  such  undoubted 
authority  as  to  be  the  test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 
Thus  a  standard  weight,  or  measure,  is  that  which  is  appointed 
by  law  to  regulate  all  other  measures  and  weights.  Thus  the 
court  is  said  to  be  the  standard  of  good  breeding;  and  the 
Scripture  of  theological  truth. 

When  we  say  that  nature  is  the  standard  of  taste,  we  lay 
down  a  principle  very  true  and  just,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied. 
Tkere  is  no  doubt,  that  in  all  cases  where  an  imitation  is  in- 
tended of  some  object  that  exists  in  nature,  as  in  representing 
bnman  characters  or  actions,  conformity  to  nature  affords  a 
foH  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is  truly  beautiful.  Reason 
kath  in  such  cases  full  scope  for  exerting  its  authority,  for 
approving  or  condemning,  by  comparing  the  copy  with  the 
triginal.  But  there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  this  rule 
cannot  be  at  all  applied ;  and  conformity  to  nature  is  an  ex- 
pression frequently  used,  without  any  £stinct  or  determinate 
neaning.  We  must  therefore  search  for  somewhat  that  can 
be  rendered  more  clear  and  precise^  to  be  the  standard  of 
taste. 

Taste,  as  I  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on 
aa  internal  sense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and 
wUcb,  in  its  application  to  particular  objects,  is  capable  of 
tM^ing  guided  and  enlightened  by  season.  Now,  were  there 
wy  one  person  who  possessed  in  full  perfection  all  the  powers 
rf  hnmnii  nature,  whose  internal  senses  were  in  every  instance 
exquisite  and  just,  and  whose  reason  was  unerring  and  sure, 
tbe  determination  of  such  a  person  concerning  beauty  would, 
beyond  doubt,  be  a  perfect  standard  for  the  taste  of  all  others. 
Whoever  their  taste  differed  from  his,  it  could  be  imputed  only 
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to  sotne  imperfection  in  their  natural  powers.  Bfit  a«  tl>#»r^-|| 
no  such  living  standard,  no  one  person  -to  whom  all  maitkliril 
will  allow  such  submission  to  be  due,  what  is  there  of  sufficMII 
authority  to  be  the  standard  of  the  various  and  opposite  tastM 
of  men  ?  Most  certainly  there  is  nothing  but  the  taste,  as  fat*  M 
it  can  be  gathered,  of  human  nature.  That  which  men  coii<!Nm| 
the  most  in  admiring,  must  be  held  to  be  beautiful.  His  taamf 
must  be  esteemed  just  and  true,  which  coincides  with  tlusT 
general  sentiments  of  men.  In  this  standard  we  must  retfwl 
To  the  sense  of  mankind  the  ultimate  appeal  must  ever  lie,  in  aV 
works  of  taste.  K  any  one  should  maintain  that  sugar  wai^ 
)  bitter  and  tobacco  was  sweet,  no  reasonings  could  avail  t#j 
prove  it.  The  taste  of  such  a  person  would  infallibly  be  hel^ 
to  be  diseased,  merely  because  it  differed  so  widely  from  tM^: 
taste  of  the  species  to  which  he  belongs.  In  like  manner,  wi1&^' 
regard  to  the  objects  of  sentiment  or  internal  taste,  the  com^f 
mon  feelings  of  men  carry  the  same  authority,  and  have  a  title,^ 
to  regulate  the  taste  of  every  individual 

But  have  we  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criterion  of  whal* 
is  beautiful,  than  the  approbation  of  the  migority  ?    Most  vr€h 
collect  the  voices  of  others,  before  we  form  any  judgment  fot^* : 
ourselves,  of  what  deserves  applause  in  eloquence  or  poetry  T 
By  no  means  ;  there  are  principles  of  reason  and  sound  judg^J 
ment  which  can  be  applied  to  matters  of  taste  as  weU  as  to  tfae^ 
subjects  of  science  and  philosophy.    He  who  admires  or  ceiHi 
sures  any  work  of  genius,  is  always  ready,  if  his  taste  be  in  any  • 
degree  improved,  to  assign  some  reasons  for  his  decision.    H^' 
appeals  to  principles,  and  points  out  the  grounds  on  which  ha. 
proceeds.    Taste  is  a  sort  of  compound  power,  in  which  tha- 
light  of  the  understanding  always  mingles  more  or  less,  witb 
the  feelings  of  sentiment 

But,  though  reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in  judging 
concerning  works  of  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
ultimate  conclusions  to  which  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  last 
to  sense  and  perception.  We  may  speculate  and  argue  con-, 
ceming  propriety  of  conduct  in  a  tragedy,  or  an  ^ic  poem. 
Just  reasonings  on  the  subject  will  correct  the  caprice  of  unen- 
lightened taste,  and  establish  principles  for  judging  of  whafc 
deserves  praise.  But,  at  the  same  tune,  these  reasonings  ap^ 
peal  always,  in  the  last  resort,  to  feeling.  The  foundation  upon 
which  they  rest,  is  what  has  been  found  from  esperience  to 
please  mankind  universally.    Upon  this  ground  we  prefer  a 
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Mtitral»  to  an  artifielal  asd  ^beted  style ;  a  regdar 
•ad  weD-coiiaeclBd  aiorj,  to  loose  and  scattered  narratives  ;  a 
calMtroplie  wUch  is  tender  and  pathetie,  to  one  which  leaves 
m  mniofvodL  It  is  firom  consulting  onr  own  imagination  and 
hoHi,  and  from  attending  to  the  feelings  of  others^  that  any 
friadples  are  formed  which  acqnirs  authority  in  matters  of 
tsste.* 

When  we  refer  to  flie  c<mcnrring  sentiments  of  men  as  the 
dtkaato  test  of  what  is  to  be  accoanted  beaotifol  in  the  arts, 
thb  is  to  be  always  understood  of  men  placed  in  such  situations 
ai  are  ftvourable  to  the  proper  exertions  of  taste.  Every  one 
mast  percetve  that  among  rude  and  uncivilised  nations,  and 
dadng  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  any  loose  notions 
iktt  are  eatertained  concerning  such  subjects  carry  no  autho- 
rity, la  thoae  states  of  society,  taste  ha^  no  materials  on 
wlach  to  operate.  It  is  either  totally  suppressed,  or  appears  in 
its  lowest  and  most  imperfect  form.  We  refer  to  the  sentiments 
rf  mankind  in  polished  and  floarishing  nations  ;  when  arts  are 
cdtivated  and  manners  refined;  when  works  of  genius  are 
sriyjeetcd  to  free  discussion,  and  taste  is  improved  by  science 
lod  philosophy. 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  society,  I  admit, 
&st  aoeidnital  causes  may  occasionally  warp  the  proper  opera- 
tisBS  of  taste :  sometimes  the  state  of  religion,  sometimes  tlie 
fern  of  government,  may  for  a  while  pervert  it ;  a  licentious 
eomt  may  introduce  a  taste  for  false  ornaments,  and  dissolute 
writings.  The  usage  of  one  admired  genius  may  procure  ap- 
probation for  his  faults,  and  even  render  them  fashionable. 
Semetiraes  envy  may  have  power  to  bear  down,  for  a  little,  pro- 
dactions  of  great  merit ;  while  popular  humour,  or  party  spirit, 
nay,  at  other  times,  exalt  to  a  high,  thougii  short-lived,  reputa- 

*  The  dlifereiice  between  the  authors  who  found  the  standard  of  taste  upon 
tte  uwuiBOM  fietHngs  of  human  nature  ascertained  by  funeral  approbation,  and 
Ihiie  wfao  ftmad  it  upon  established  principles  which  can  be  ascertained  by 
reason,  is  more  an  apparent  than  a  real  difi'erence.  Like  many  other  literary 
ttBtroversies,  it  turns  rhiefly  on  modes  of  expression.  For  they  wlio  lay  tlie 
SRttest  stress  ok  sesiimefit  and  feeliofl^,  make  no  scruple  of  applying  arjpimcnt 
•sd  reason  to  matters  of  taste.  They  appeal,  like  otlier  writers,  to  established 
principles,  in  judging  of  the  excellencies  of  eloquence  or  poetry ;  and  plainly 
show,  tkaC  tiM  gfsaerri  approbation  to  which  they  ultimately  recur,  is  an  appro- 
hitei  resaUins  from  discussion  as  welt  as  from  sentiment.  Tliey,  on  tlie  other 
kaad,  who,  in  order  to  vindicate  taste  from  any  suspicion  of  being  arbitrary, 
aniatain  that  it  is  ascertainable  by  the  standard  of  reason,  admit  nevertheless. 
Sat  what  pleases  nniversaUy,  must  on  that  account  be  held  to  be  truly  beau- 
filal;  and  that  no  rales  or  conclusions  concerning  objects  of  taste,  can  have 
say  jpist  aotbority,  if  they  be  found  to  contradict  the  general  sentiments  of  men* 
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tion^  what  Ktile  deserved  it.  But  though  such  casual  circttnr* 
stances  give  the  appearance  of  caprice  to  the  judgments  of 
taste^  that  appearance  is  easily  corrected.  In  the  course  of 
time^  the  genuine  taste  of  human  nature  never  fails  to  disclose 
itself,  and  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  any  fantastic  and  cor- 
rupted modes  of  taste  which  may  chance  to  have  been  intro- 
duced. These  may  have  currency  for  a  while,  and  mislead 
superficial  judges ;  but  being  subjected  to  examination,  by  de- 
l^ees  they  pass  away;  while  that  alone  remains  which  is 
founded  on  sound  reason,  and  the  native  feelings  of  men. 

I  by  no  means  pretend,  that  there  is  any  standard  of  taste^ 
to  which,  in  every  particular  instance,  we  can  resort  for  clear 
and  immediate  determination.  Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  stan- 
dard to  be  found  for  deciding  any  of  those  great  controversies 
in  reason  and  philosophy,  which  perpetually  divide  mankind  7 
In  the  present  case,  there  was  plainly  no  occasion  for  any  suck 
strict  and  absolute  provision  to  t{e  made.  In  order  to  judge  of 
what  is  morally  good  or  evil,  of  what  man  ought,  or  ought  not 
in  duty  to  do,  it  was  fit  that  the  means  of  deal*  and  precise 
determination  should  be  afforded  us.  But  to  ascertain  in  every 
case  with  the  utmost  exactness  what  is  beautiful  or  elegant,  was 
not  at  all  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man.  And  therefore 
some  diversity  in  feeling  was  here  allowed  to  take  place ;  and 
room  was  left  for  discussion  and  debate,  concerning  the  degree 
of  approbation  to  winch  any  work  of  genius  is  entitled. 

The  conclusion^  which  it  is  su£Scient  for  us  to  rest  upon,  is, 
that  taste  is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  principle,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  fancy  of  every  individual,  and  which  admits  of  no 
criterion  for  determim'ng  whether  it  be  false  or  true.  Its  foim- 
dation  is  the  same  in  all  human  minds.  It  is  built  upon  senti- 
ments and  perceptions  which  belong  to  our  nature ;  and  whicb^ 
in  general,  operate'with  the  same  uniformity  as  our  other  intel- 
lectual principles.  When  these  sentiments  are  perverted  by 
ignorance  or  prejudice,  they  are  capable  of  being  rectified  by 
reason.  Their  sound  and  natural  state  is  ultimately  determined, 
by  comparing  them  with  the  general  taste  of  mankind.  Let 
men  declaim  as  much  as  they  please  concerning  the  caprice  and 
the  uncertainty  of  taste,  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  there 
are  beauties,  which,  if  they  be  displayed  in  a  proper  light,  have 
power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiration.  In  every 
composition,  what  interests  the  imagination,  and  touches  the 
heart,  pleases  all  ages  and  all  nations.    There  is  a  certain 
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drii^  to  wbidi,  when  properly  struck^  the  honian  heart  is  so 
wade  as  to  answer. 

Hence  the  uniyersal  testimony  which  the  most  improved 
aations  of  the  earth  have  conspired,  throughout  a  long  tract  of 
^ea^  to  give  to  some  few  works  of  genius ;  such  as  the  Iliad  o( 
Horner^  and  the  i£neid  of  Virgil.  Hence  the  authority  which 
sack  works  have  acquired  as  standards,  in  some  degree,  ot 
poetical  composition  ;  since  from  them  we  are  enabled  to  collect 
what  the  sense  of  mankind  is,  concerning  those  beauties  which 
give  them  the  highest  pleasure,  and  which  therefore  poetry 
oagfat  to  exhibit.  Authority  or  prejudice  may,  in  one  age  or 
esnntry,  give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  indifferent  poet,  or  a 
bad  artist :  but  when  foreigners,  or  when  posterity,  examine  his 
works,  his  faults  are  discerned,  and  the  genuine  taste  of  human 
nature  appears.  '^  Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies ;  naturse 
jndicia  oonfirmat"  Time  oyerthrows  the  illusions  of  opinion, 
but  establishes  the  decisions  of  nature. 
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CKXnCiaf^-GENIUS.— PLEASURES    OF    TA8TE.-^VBUMITY    IN 

OBJECTS. 

Tastb,  criticism,  and  genius,  are  words  currently  em- 
ployed, without  distinct  ideas  annexed  to  them.  In  beginning  a 
eoorse  of  lectures  where  such  words  must  often  occur,  it  is 
aecesi^ary  to  ascertain  their  meaning  with  some  precision. 
Having  in  the  last  lecture  treated  of  taste,  I  proceed  to  explain 
the  nature  and  foundation  of  criticism.  True  criticism  is  the 
application  of  taste  and  of  good  sense  to  the  several  fine  arts. 
The  object  which  it  proposes  is,  to  distinguish  what  is  beautiful 
and  what  is  faulty  in  every  performance ;  from  particular  in- 
stances to  ascend  to  general  principles ;  and  so  to  form  rules  or 
conclusions  concerning  the  several  kinds  of  beauty  in  works  of 
genius. 
The  rules  of  criticism  are  not  formed  by  any  induction  ii 

priori,  as  it  is  called;  that  is,  they  are  not  formed  by  a  train  of 
abstract  reasoning,  independent  of  facts  and  observations. 
Griddsm  is  an  art  founded  wholly  on  experience  ;  on  the  obser- 
vations of  such  beauties  as  have  come  nearest  to  the  standard 
which  I  before  established;  that  is,  of  such  beauties  as  have 
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be«n  found  to  please  mankind  most  generallf  .  For  -eitaiple  # 
Aristotle's  rules  concerning  the  unity  of  action  in  dramatic  and 
epic  composition^  were  not  rules  first  disoovered  fay  logical  rea* 
soning^  and  then  applied  to  i>oetry ;  but  they  were  drawn  from 
the  practice  of  Homer,  and  Sophocles :  they  were  founded  upon^ 
observing  the  superior  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  the  rela* 
tion  of  an  action  which  is  one  and  entire^  beyond  what  we  re» 
ceive  from  the  relation  of  scattered  and  unconnected  facts. 
Such  observations^  taking  their  rise  at  first  from  feeling  and 
experience,  were  found  on  examination  to  be  so  consonant  to 
reason,  and  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  as  to  pass  into 
established  rules,  and  to  be  convenientiy  applied  for  judging  of 
the  excellency  of  any  performance.  This  is  the  most  natural 
account  of  the  origin  of  criticism. 

A  masterly  genius,  it  is  true,  will  of  himself,  nntaught,  com* 
pose  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  most  mate« 
rial  rules  of  criticism ;  for  as  these  rules  are  founded  in  nature^ 
nature  will  often  suggest  them  in  practice.  ^  Homer,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  was  acquainted  with  no  systems  of  the  art  of 
poetry.  Guided  by  genius  alone,  he  coii^posed  in  verse  a  regUr- 
lar  story,  which  all  posterity  has  admired.  But  this  is  no 
argument  against  the  usefulness  of  criticism  as  an  art.  For,  as 
no  human  genius  is  perfect,  there  is  no  writer  but  may  receive 
assistance  from  critical  observations  upon  the  beauties  and 
faults  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  No  observations  or 
rules  can  indeed  supply  the  defect  of  genius,  or  inspire  it  where 
it  is  wanting.  But  they  may  often  direct  it  into  its  proper  chan« 
nel ;  they  may  correct  its  extravagancies,  and  point  out  to  it 
the  most  just  and  proper  imitation  of  nature.  Critical  rules  are 
designed  chiefly  to  show  the  faults  that  ought  to-  be  avoided^ 
To  nature  we  must  be  indebted  for  the  production  of  eminent 
beauties. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  jm<%- 
ment  concerning  those  complaints  which  it  has  long  bee& 
fashionable  for  petty  authors  to  make  against  critics  and  criti* 
cism.  Critics  have  been  represented  as  the  great  abridgers 
of  the  native  liberty  of  genius ;  as  the  imposers  of  unnatural 
shackles  and  bonds  upon  writers,  from  whose  cruel  persecution 
they  mlist  fly  to  the  public,  and  implore  its  protection.  Such 
supplicatory  prefaces  are  not  calculated  to  give  v^y  favourable 
ideas  of  the  genius  of  the  author :  for  every  good  writer  wM] 
be  pleased  to  have  his  work  examined  by  the  principles  of. sound 
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mdcrstttKliiig  and  true  taste.  The  declamatioous  against  cri- 
ticism commonfy  proceed  iqpon  tins  supposition^  that  critics 
are  sadi  as  jadge  by  rule^  not  by  feeling ;  which  is  so  far  from 
being  tme^  that  they  who  judge  after  this  manner  are  pedants, 
not  critiGS.  For  all  the  rules  of  ganuiae  crkicism  I  have  shown 
to  be  ultimately  founded  on  feriing ;  and  taste  and  feeling  are 
necessary  to  guide  us  in  the  application  of  these  rules  to  eirery 
particular  inotance.  As  there  is  nothing  in  which  all  sorts  of 
persona  more  readily  affect  to  be  judges  than  in  works  of  taste, 
there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  incompetent  critics  will 
always  be  great.  But  this  affords  no  more  foundation  for  a 
general  invective  against  criticism,  than  the  number  of  bad 
I^osophars  or  reasoners  afforda  against  reason  and  philo* 
sopky. 

An  olgection  more  plausible  may  be  £ormed  against  criti-* 
cissn,  from  the  applause  that  some  performances  hfKve  received 
from  the  puMie,  which,  when  accurately  considered,  are  found 
to  contradict  the  rules  established  by  criticism.  Now,  accord* 
ing  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  lecture,  the  public  is 
the  siqir^ne  judge  to  whom  the  last  appeal  must  be  made  in 
every  work  of  taste  ;  as  the  standard  of  taste  is  founded  on  the 
seatiments  that  are  natural  and  common  to  all  men.  But  with 
rei^Mct  to  Ws,  we  are  to  observe^  that  the  sense  of  the  public  is 
eitea  too  hastily  judged  of.  The  genuine  public  taste  does  not 
always  mppetar  in  the  first  applause  given  upon  the  publication 
of  any  new  work.  Th^*e  are  both  a  great  vulgar  and  a  small, 
apt  to  be  catched  and  dazzled  by  very  superficial  beautieSf 
the  admiration  of  which  in  a  litde  time  passes  away:  and 
sometimes  a  writer  may  acquire  great  temporary  reputation 
merely  by  his  compliance  with  the  passions  or  prejudices,  with 
tibe  party-iq>irit  or  superstitious  notions,  that  may  chance  to 
rule  for  a  time  almost  a  whole  nation.  In  such  cases,  though 
the  public  may  seem  to  praise,  true  criticism  may  with  reason 
condemn :  and  it  will  in  progress  of  time  gain  the  ascendant : 
for  ike  |udgmeat  of  true  criticism,  and  the  voice  of  the  public/ 
when  once  become  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate,  will  ever 
coineide  at  last* 

Instances,  I  admit,  there  are,  of  some  works  that  contain 
gross  transgressions  of  the  laws  of  criticism,  acquiring,  never* 
theleas,  a  general,  and  even  a  lasting  admiration.  Such  are 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  which,  considered  as  dramatic  poems, 
sre  irregular  in  the  highest  degree.  But  then  we  i^re  to  remark^ 
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that  they  have  gained  the  public  admiration,  not  by  their  bein^ 
irregular,  not  by  their  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  art,  but 
in  spite  of  such  transgressions.  They  possess  other  beauties^ 
which  are  conformable  to  just  rules ;  and  the  force  of  these 
beauties  has  been  so  great  as  to  overpower  all  censure,  and  to 
give  the  public  a  degree  of  satisfaction  superior  to  die  disgUAt 
arising  from  their  blemishes*  Shakespeare  pleases,  not  by  his 
bringing  the  transactions  of  many  years  into  one  play ;  not  by 
his  grotesque  mixtures  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  one  piece^ 
nor  by  the  strained  thoughts,  and  affected  witticisms,  which  he 
sometimes  employs.  These  we  consider  as  blemishes,  and 
impute  them  to  the  grossness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
But  he  pleases  by  his  animated  and  masterly  representations 
of  characters,  by  the  liveliness  of  his  descriptions,  the  force  of 
his  sentiments,  and  his.  possessing,  beyond  all  writers,  the 
natural  language  6f  passion :  beauties  which  true  criticism  no 
less  teaches  us  to  place  in  the  highest  rank,  than  nature  teaches 
us  to  feel. 

I  proceed  next  to  explain  the  meaning  of  another  term,  which 
there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  employ  in  these  lectures ;  that 
is.  Genius, 

Taste  and  genius  arc  two  words  frequently  joined  together  ; 
and  therefore,  by  inaccurate  thinkers,  confounded.  *  They  sig 
nify  however  two  quite  different  things.    The  difference  between 
them  can  be  clearly  pointed  out :  and  it  is  of  importance  to 
remember  it.    Taste  consists  in  tlie  power  of  judging ;  genius 
in  the  power  of  executing.    One  may  have  a  considerable  de- 
gree  of  taste  in  poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  who 
has  little  or  hardly  any  genius  for  composition  or  execution  in 
any  of  these  arts,  but  genius  cannot  be  found  without  including 
taste  also.    Oenius,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a 
higher  power  of  the  mind  than  taste.    Genius  always  imports 
something  inventive  or  creative ;  which  does  not  rest  in  mere 
sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  but  which  can,  more 
over,  produce  new  beauties,  and  exhibit  them  in  such  a  manne« 
as  strongly  to  impress  the  minds  of  otheis.    Refined  taste  forms 
a  good  critic  ;  but  genius  is  further  necessary  to  form  the  poet, 
or  the  orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  penius  is  a  word,  which,  in 
common  acceptation,  extends  much  iurUier  than  to  the  objects  of 
taste.  It  is  used  to  signify  that  talent  or  aptitude  wliich  we 
receive  from  nature,  for  excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever. 


Tkas  we  speak  at  a  genhu  for  mathematies,  ba  well  as  a  gtrnm 
for  poetry :  of  a  geniua  for  war,  for  politicfy  or  for  any  mechani- 
cal eno^loyment. 

Tliifl  taknt  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one  partiGalar, 
18^  I  ha^e  aaidy  what  we  reemve  from  nature.  By  art  and  stady, 
BO  itmbt,  it  may  be  greatly  improved ;  but  by  them  alone  it 
cauot  be  aoquired.  As  genins  is  a  higher  faculty  than  taste^ 
H  is  ever,  aocovding  to  the  usual  frugality  of  nature^  more 
liiBited  ia  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  persons  who- have  an  excellent  taste  in  several  of  the 
polite  artB>  such  as  music^  poetry,  painting,  and  eloquence,  all 
tegetber :  but,  to  find  one  who  is  an  excellent  performer  in  all 
these  aits,  is  much  more  rare ;  or  rather,  indeed,  such  an  one 
u  not  to  be  looked  ibr.  A  sort  ot  universal  genius,  or  one  who 
is  equally  and  indifferently  turned  towards  several  different 
pr^i^ioiis  and  aiis,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in  any.  Although 
there  may  be  some  few  exceptions,  yet  iu  general  it  holds,  that 
what  the  bent  of  the  mind  is  wholly  directed  towards  some  one 
object,  exclusive,  in  a  manner,  of  others,  there  is  the  fairest 
prospect  of  eminence  in  that,  whatever  it  be.  The  rays  must 
converge  to  a  point,  in  order  to  glow  intensely.  This  remark 
I  here  choose  to  make,  on  account  of  its  great  importance  to 
youn^  people ;  in  leading  them  to  examine  with  care,  and  to 
pursue  with  ardour,  the  current  and  pointing  of  natiire  towards 
those  ex^iions  of  genius  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to 
excd. 

A  g^us  for  any  of  the  fine  arts,  as  I  before  observed, 
alwaya  supposes  taste ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  improvement  of 
taste  will  serve  both  to  forward  and  to  correct  the  operations  of 
genius.  In  proportion  as  the  taste  of  a  poet,  or  orator,  becomes 
more  refined  with  respect  to  the  beauties  of  compositioi^  it  will 
certainly  assist  him  to  produce  the  more  finished  beauties  in  bis 
work.  Genius,  however,  in  a  poet  or  orator,  may  sometimes 
exist  in  a  higher  degree  than  taste }  that  is,  genius  may  be  bold 
and  strong,  when  taste  is  neither  very  delicate,  nor  very  cor- 
rect. This  is  often  the  case  in  the  infancy  of  arts :  a  period 
when  genius  frequently  exerts  itself  with  great  vigour  and  exe- 
cutes with  much  warmth ;  while  taste,  which  requires  experience, 
and  improves  by  slower  degrees,  hath  not  yet  attained  to  its 
full  growth.  Homer  and  Shakespeare  are  proofs  of  what  I  now 
assert;  in  whose  admirable  writings  are  found  instances  of 
rudeness  and  indelicacy,  which  the  more  refined  taste  of  later 
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writers^  who  had  far  inferior  genius  to  tlMm>  would  have  faugli't 
4liem  to  moid.  As  all  human  perfection  is  limited,  this  may 
very  probably  be  tlie  law  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  not  given  to 
one  man  to  execute  with  vigour  and  fire,  and  at  the  same  time^ 
to-  attend,  to  all  the  lesser  and  more  refined  graces  tliat  belong  to 
the  exact  perfection  of  his  work :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
thorough  taste  for  those  inferior  graces^  ]s>  for  the  most  part^ 
accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  sublimity  and  force. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  taste,  the  nature  and 
importance  of  criticism,  and  the  distinction  between  taste  and 
genius ;  I  am  now  to  consider  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of 
taste.  Here  opens  a  very  extensive  field ;  no  less  than  all  the 
pleasures  of  tlie  imagination,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
whetlier  afforded  us  by  natural  objects,  or  by  the  imitations  and 
descriptions  of  tliem.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  tlie  purpose  of 
my  lectures,  tliat  all  these  should  be  examined  fully ;  the  plea- 
sure which  we  receive  from  discourse,  or  writing,  being  the  main 
object  of  them.  All  that  I  propose^  is  to  give  some  openings 
into  the  pleasures  of  taste  in  general ;  and  to  insist  more  par* 
ticularly  upon  sublimity  and  beauty. 

We  are  far  from  having  yet  attained  to  any  system  con- 
cerning this  subject  Mr.  Addison  was  the  first  who  attempted 
a  regular  inquiry,  in  his  Essay  en  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagina-t 
tion,  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator.  He  hatf 
reduced  these  pleasures  under  three  heads-^beauly,  grandeur, 
and  novelty.  His  speculations  on  this  subject,  if  not  exceedingly 
profound^  are,  however^  v«y  beautiful  and  entertaining ;  and  he 
has  the  merit  of  having  opened  a  track,  which  was  before  un- 
beaten. The  advances  made  since  his  time,  in  this  curious  part 
of  philosophical  criticism^  are  not  very  considerable ;  though 
some  in|j;enious  writers  have  pursued  the  subject.  This  is  owing, 
doubtless,  to  that  thinness  and  subtilty  which  are  found  to  be 
properties  of  all  the  feelings  of  taste.  They  are  engaging  ob- 
jects ;  but  when  we  would  lay  firm  hold  of  them,  and  subject 
them  to  a  regular  discussion,  they  are  always  ready  to  elude  our 
grasp.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  full  enumeration  of  the  several 
objects  that  give  pleasure  to  taste ;  it  is  more  diffioult  to  define 
all  those  which  have  been  discovered,  and  to  reduce  them  under 
proper  classes  ;  and^  when  we  would  go  further^  and  investigate 
the  efficient  causes  of  tlie  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  such 
objects,  here,  above  all,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.  For  in- 
stance :  we  all  learn  by  experience^  that  certain  figures  of  bodies 
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appear  to  us  more  beautiful  than  others.  On  inquiring  farther^, 
we  find  that  the  regukrily  of  aome  figores^  and  the  graceful 
variety  of  others^  are  the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which  we 
discem-in  tfamn ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  go  a  atep  beyond  this^ 
aod  inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  regularfty  and  variety  pro* 
doeii^  in  oar  minds  the  sensation  of  beauty,  any  reason  we  can 
assign  is  extremely  imperfect  These  first  principles  of  internal 
sensation  nature  seems  to  have  covered  with  an  impenetrable 


It  is  aome  comfort,  however,  that  although  the  efficient  caase 
he  obscure^  the  final  cause  of  those  sensations  lies  in  many  cases 
more  open :  and,  in  entering  on  tliis  subject,  we  cannot  avoid 
taking  notice  of  the  strong  impression  which  the  powers  of 
taste  and  imagination  are  caleiilated  to  give  us  of  the  benignity  of 
our  CSreator.  By  endowing  xm  with  such  powers,  he  hatli  widely 
eajarged  the  sphere  of  the  pkasures  of  human  life ;  and  those 
too  of  a  kind  tihe  most  pm*e  and  innocent  The  necessary  pur 
poses  of  life  might  have  been  abimdantly  answered,  though  our 
senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  had  only  served  to  distinguish  ex« 
temal  objects,  without  conveying  to  us  a^y  of  those  refined  and 
delicate  sensatbns  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  with  which  we  are 
now  ao  mueh  delighted.  This  additional  embellishment  and 
glory,  which,  for  promoting  our  entertmnment,  the  Author  of 
Nature  hath  poured  forth  upon  his  works,  is  one  striking  testi- 
mony, among  many  oHiers,  of  benevolence  and  goodness.  This 
thought,  which  Mr.  Addison  first  started.  Dr.  Akenside,  in 
las  poem  on  the  Pkasures  of  the  Imagination,  has  happily 
pnrsoed 


-Not  content 


Wllh  ev^ry  food  of  life  to  nonrsish  man, 
Bjr  kind  illiuions  of  the  wond^nng  seDse, 
Thoa  mak'st  all  nature,  beauty  to  his.eye. 
Or  music  to  his  ear.— — 

I  shall  begin  with  considering  the  pleasure  which  arises 
from  sublimity  or  grandeur  of  which  I  propose  to  treat  at  some 
length :  bofli  as  this  has  a  character  more  precise  and  distinctly 
mari^ed  than  any  other  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and 
aai  it  coincides  more  directly  with  our  main  subject.  For  the 
greater  distinctness,  I  shall,  first,  treat  of  the  grandeur  or  sub- 
limity of  external  objects  themselves,  which  will  employ  the  rest 
of  this  lecture ;  and  afterwards,  of  the  description  of  such  ob- 
jects, or  of  what  is  called  the  sublime  in  writing,  which  shall  foe 
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the  sul^ect  of  a  following  lecture.  I  distinguish  these  two  things 
from  one  another^  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  themselves  when 
tliey  are  presented  to  the  eye^  and  the  description  of  that  gran- 
deur in  discourse  or  writing  ;  though  most  critics^  inaccurately  I 
thinks  blend  them  together ;  and  I  consider  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity as  terms  synonimous^  or  nearly  so.  If  there  be  any 
distinction  between  them^  it  arises  from  sublimity's  expressing 
grandeur  in  its  highest  degree.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe^  in  words^  the  precise  impression 
which  great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon  us^  when  we 
behold  tliem ;  but  every  one  has  a  conception  of  it  It  pro- 
duces a  sort  of  internal  elevation  and  expansion  ;  it  raises  the 
mind  much  above  its  ordinary  state  ;  and  fills  it  with  a  degree 
of  wonder  and  astonishment^  which  it  cannot  well  express. 
The  emotion  is  certainly  delightful ;  but  it  is  altogether  of  the 
serious  kind;  a  degree  of  awfulness  and  solemnity^  even  ap- 
proaching to  severity,  commonly  attends  it  when  at  its  height-; 
very  distinguishable  from  the  more  gay  and  brisk  emotion 
raised  by  beautiful  objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in  the  vast 
and  boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by  nature;  such  as 
wide  extended  plains,  to  which  the  eye  can  see  no  limits  ;  the 
firmament  of  heaven  ;  or  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean. 
All  vastness  produces  the  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  space,  extended  in  length,  makes  not 
so  strong  an  impression  as  height  or  depth.  Though  a  bound  • 
less  plain  be  a  grand  object,  yet  a  high  mountain,  to  which  we 
look  up,  or  an  awful  precipice  or  tower  whence  we  look  down  oi^ 
the  objects  which  lie  below,  is  still  more  so.  The  excessive 
grandeur  of  the  firmament  arises  from  its  height,  joined  to  its 
boundless  extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean,  not  from  its  extent 
alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and  irresistible  force  of 
Oiat  mass  of  waters.  Wherever  space  is  concerned,  it  is  clear^ 
that  amplitude  or  greatness  of  extent,  in  one  dimension  or  other^ 
is  necessary  to  grandeur.  Remove  all  bounds  from  any  object, 
and  you  presently  render  it  sublime.  Hence  infinite  space^ 
endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the  mind  with  great 
ideas. 

From  this  some^  have  imagined,  that  vastness,  or  amplitude 
of  extent,  is  the  foundation  of  all  sublimity.    But  I  cannot  be 

*  See  a  Philosophical  Enqniry  into  the  origin  of  oar  Ideas  of  the  Sablime  ami 
Beaatifal.    Pr.  Oerrard  on  Taste,  Section  II.  Elements  of  Criticism,  chap,  it. 
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of  Ais  «|»iiioii,  because  mafiy  objects  appear  sobiiiiie  vbieh 
liKve  DO  relation  to  space  at  all.  Soch^  for  instance^  is  great 
locidaess  of  sooncL  The  burst  of  thunder  or  of  cannon^  thie 
roaring  of  winds,  the  shouting  of  multitudes,  the  sound  of  vast 
cataracts  of  water,  are  all  incontestibly  grand  objects.  ^  I  heard 
the  Toice  of  a  great  multitude,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and 
of  mighty  thunderings,  saying  Halleligah.''  In  general,  we 
may  observe,  that  great  power  and  force  exerted  iJways  raise 
sobfime  ideas  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  copious  source  of  these  is 
derived  from  this  quarter.  Hence  the  grandeur  of  earthquakes 
and  burning  mountains  ;  of  great  conflagrations  ;  of  the  stormy 
ocean,  and  overflowing  waters ;  of  tempests  of  wind ;  of  thunder 
and  lightning ;  and  of  all  the  uncommon  violence  of  the  elements. 
Nothing  is  more  sublime  than  mighty  power  and  strength.  A 
stream  that  runs  within  its  banks,  is  a  beautiful  object:  but 
wl^n  it  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity  and  noise  of  a  torrent, 
it  presently  becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions,  and  other 
aniwiala  of  strength,  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons  in  poets. 
A  race-horse  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the  war- 
horse,  ^^  whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,"  that  carries  gran* 
deur  in  its  idea.  The  engagement  of  two  great  armies,  as  it  is 
the  highest  exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a  variety  of 
sources  of  the  sublime ;  and  has  accordingly  been  always  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  magnificent  spectacles 
that  can  be  either  presented  to  the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  ima- 
gination in  description 

For  the  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even 
bordering  on  the  terrible,  tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ; 
such  as  darkness,  solitude,  and  silence.  What  are  the  scenes 
of  nature  that  elevate  the  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
produce  the  sublime  sensation  ?  Not  the  gay  landscape,  the 
flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but  the  hoary  mountain, 
and  the  solitary  lake ;  the  aged  forest,  and  the  torrent  falling 
over  the  rock.  Hence,  too,  night  scenes  are  commonly  the  most 
sublime.  The  firmament,  when  filled  with  stars,  scattered  in 
such  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes 
the  imagination  with  a  more  awful  grandeur,  than  when  we  view 
it  enlightened  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  sun.  The  deep  sound 
of  a  great  bell^  or  the  striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  any 
time  grand ;  but,  when  heard  amid  the  silence  and  stillness  of 
the  nighty  they  become  doubly  so.    Darkness  is  very  commonly 
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Implied  for  adding  sublimity  to  all  oar  ideas  of  the  Deity^  ^ 
Hiaketh  darkness  his  pavilion ;  he  dwelleth  in  the  thick  cloadL^ 
So  Milton : 


-How  oil,  amidst 


Thick  clouds  an^  dark,  does  heaven's  all-mttng^  Sire 

Choose  to  reside,  his  f|flor>  anobscur'd. 

And,  with  the  majesty  of  darkness,  roand 

Circles  his  throne Book  II.  aos. 

Observe,  with  how  much  art  Virgil  has  introduced  all  those  ideas 
of  silence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when  he  is  going  to  introduce 
his  hero  to  the  infernal  regions^  and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of 
the  great  deep. 

Dt,  qnibus  imperinm  est  animamm,  nmbraeqne  silentes, 
Et  Chaos,  et  Phlegethon,  loca  nocte  silentia  lat^, 
Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui ;  sit,  numine  vestro, 
Pandere  res  alt&  terri  et  caligine  mersas, 
Ibant  obscnri  sola  sub  nocte  per  umbram, 
Perqne  domos  Ditis  vacuas,  et  inania  regna 
Quale  per  incertam  Innam  sub  luce  maligna 
Est  iter  iiv#ilvii 


These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as  instances  of 
sublime  writing,  though  in  themselves  they  truly  are  so,  as  to 
i^how,  by  the  effect  of  them,  that  the  objects  which  they  present 
to  us,  belong  to  the  class  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  further  to  remark,  is  not  unfavourable  to 
the  sublime.  Though  it  render  the  object  indistinct,  the  im- 
pression, however,  may  be  great ;  for,  as  an  ingenious  author 
has  well  observed,  it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and 
another  to  make  it  affecting  to  the  imagination ;  and  the  imagi- 
nation may  be  strongly  affected,  and,  in  fact,  often  is  so,  hy 
objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear  conception.  Thus  we  see  that 
almost  all  the  descriptions  given  us  of  the  appearances  of  super- 
natural beings,  carry  some  sublimity,  though  the  conceptions 
which  they  afford  us  be  confused  and  indistinct.    Their  subli- 

*  Ye  subterranean  Gods,  whose  awful  sway 
The  gliding  ghosts  and  silent  shades  ot>ey  ; 
O  Chaos,  hear !  and  Phlegethon  profound ! 
Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wide  around ! 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers !  to  tell 
Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depths  of  hell; 
Give  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  display. 
From  those  black  reahns  of  darkness  to  the  day.— Ptn*. 

Obscure  tliey  went ;  through  dreary  shades,  that  led  ' 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead  ; 

As  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  niglit. 

By  the  moon's  doubtftil  and  malignant  ligfat-^BRXOVif* 
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tnity  arises  from  the  ideas,  which  they  always  convey,  of  supe- 
rior power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awfid  obscurity  We  may 
see  this  fuDy  exemplified  in  the  following  noble  passage  of  the 
hook  of  Job :  '^  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  f!JIeth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling, 
which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  b^ 
fore  my  face ;  tiie  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up  :  It  stood  still ;  but 
I  covid  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was  before  mine 
eyes;  there  was  silence;  and  I  heard  a  voice — ^Shall  mortal 
nm  be  more  just  than  God  7''^  (Job  iv.  16.)  No  ideas,  it  is  plain, 
are  so  sublime  as  those  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being;  the  most 
unknown,  but  the  greatest  of  all  objects;  the  infinity  of  whose 
nature^  and  the  eternity  of  whose  duration,  joined  with  the  om- 
nipotence of  his  power,  though  they  surpass  our  conceptions, 
yet  exalt  them  to  the  highest  In  general,  all  objects  that  are 
greatly  raised  above  us,  or  far  removed  from  us  either  in  space 
or  in  time,  are  apt  to  strike  us  as  great.  Our  viewing  them  as 
ttrough  the  mist  of  distance  or  antiquity,  is  favourable  to  the 
iiapressions  of  their  sublimity. 

As  obscurity,  so  disorder  too,  is  very  compatible  with  gran- 
deur ;  nay,  frequently  heightens  it.  Few  things  that  are  strictly 
regular,  and  methodical,  appear  sublime.  We  see  the  limits  on 
every  side ;  we  feel  ourselves  confined ;  there  is  no  room  for  the 
mind's  exerting  any  great  effort.  Exact  proportion  of  parts, 
though  it  enters  often  into  the  beautiful,  is  much  disregarded  ir 
the  sublime.  A  great  mass  of  rocks,  thrown  together  by  the 
hand  of  nature  with  wildness  and  confusion,  strike  the  mind  with 
more  grandeur  than  if  they  had  been  adjusted  to  one  anothe? 
with  the  most  accurate  symmetry. 

In  the  feeble  attempts  which  human  art  can  make  towards 
producing  grand  objects  (feeble,  I  mean,  in.  comparison  with 
the  powers  of  nature),  greatness  of  dimensions  always  consti- 
tutes a  principal  part.    No  pile  of  buildings  can  convey  any  idea 

*  Tbe  picture  which  Lucretias  has  drawn  of  the  domlnioD  of  saperstition  OTer 
annkind,  repreaentini^  it  as  a  portentous  spectre  showing  its  head  from  tbe  cionds, 
and  dismayiof  the  whole  human  race  with  its  countenance,  together  with  the 
Biagnaiiiiiiity  of  Epicnrns  in  raising  himself  up  against  it,  carries  aU  the 
grttidear  of  a  sublime,  obscure,  and  awful  image. 

Hamana  ante  ocnlos  fcede  cum  vita  jaceret 

In  terris,  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione, 

Qnae  caput  a  coeli  regionibus  ostendebat, 

Horribili  snper  adspectn  a  mortallbus  instans, 

Primum  Grains  homo  mortftles  toUere  contra 

Ibtt  oculoa  ausus.—  Lib.  i.  &L 
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of  snblimity^  unless  it  be  ample  and  lofty.  There  is  too,  in  ar- 
chitecture, what  is  called  greatness  of  manner;  which  seems 
chiefly  to  arise  from  presenting  the  object  to  us  in  one  full 
point  of  view ;  so  that  it  shall  make  its  impression  whole,  entire, 
and  undivided,  upon  the  mind.  A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideas 
of  grandeur  in  our  minds,  by  its  size,  its  height,  its  awful  ob- 
scurity, its  strength,  its  antiquity,  and  its  durability 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of  sublime  ob- 
jects, which  may  be  called  the  moral  or  sentimental  sublime ; 
arising  from  certain  exertions  of  the  human  mind ;  from  certain 
affections  and  actions  of  our  fellow-creatures.  These  will  be 
found  to  be  all,  or  chiefly,  of  that  class,  which  comes  under  the 
name  of  magnanimity  or  heroism ;  and  they  produce  an  effect 
extremely  similar  to  what  is  produced  by  the  view  of  grand 
objects  in  nature ;  filling  the  mind  with  admiration,  and  elevat- 
ing it  above  itself.  A  noted  instance  of  this,  quoted  by  all  the 
French  critics,  is  the  celebrated  Qu'tV  mourut  of  Comeille,  in 
the  tragedy  of  Horace.  In  the  famous  combat  betwixt  the  Ho- 
ratii  and  the  Curiatii,  the  old  Horatius,  being  informed  that  two 
of  his  sons  are  sldin,  and  that  the  third  had  betaken  himself  to 
flight,  at  first  will  not  believe  tlie  report ;  but  being  thoroughly 
assured  of  the  fact,  is  fired  with  all  the  sentiments  of  high  ho- 
nour and  indignation  at  this  supposed  unworthy  behaviour  of  hia 
surviving  son.  He  is  reminded,  that  his  son  stood  alone  against 
three,  and  asked  what  he  wished  him  to  have  done  ? — ^  To  have 
died!" — he  answers.  In  the  same  manner.  Poms,  taken  pr»-* 
soner  by  Alexander,  after  a  gallant  defence,  and  asked  how  he 
wished  to  be  treated  ?  answering,  ^  Like  a  king ;"  and  Gssar 
chiding  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  set  out  with  him  in  a  storm, 
'^  Quid  times  ?  Caesarem  vehis ;"  are  good  instances  of  this  sen- 
timental sublime.  Wherever,  in  some  critical  and  high  situa- 
tion, we  behold  a  man  uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting  upon 
himself;  superior  to  passion  and  to  fear;  animated  by  some 
great  principle  to  the  contempt  of  popular  opinion,  of  selfish 
interest,  of  dangers,  or  of  death ;  there  we  are  struck  with  a 
sense  of  the  sublime.^ 

*  The  snblime,  in  natural  and  in  moral  objects,  is  brougtit  before  us  in  oii« 
view,  and  compared  together,  in  the  following  beautiful  passaij^  of  Akenside's 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination : 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature ;  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 
'Wheeling,  unshaken,  through  the  void  immense; 
And  speak,  O  man!  does  this  capacious  scene, 
Witli  half  that  kindling  majesty,  dilate 
Tlty  strong  conception,  as  Mrhen  Brutus  rose 
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Uigh.Tirtae  k  tbe  most  natural  and  fertile  source  of  this  moral 
sublimity.  However^  on  some  occasions,  whero  vtrtno  either 
has  no  plaee^  or  is  but  impei&ctly  displayed,  yet  if  eitraordi* 
nary  vigow  and  force  of  mind  be  discovered,  we  are  not  insen- 
sSble  to  a  degree  of  grandeur  in  the  character ;  and  from  the 
splendid  conqueror,  or  the  daring  conspirator,  whom  we  are  far 
from  i^>roTing,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration.  * 

I  hRTe  now  enumerated  a  variety  of  instances,  both  in  inani- 
mate objects  and  in  human  life,  wherein  the  sublime  appears. 
In  an  these  instances,  the  emotion  raised  in  us  is  of  the  same 
kind,  although  tbe  objects  that  produce  the  emotion  be  of 
widely  different  kinds.  A  question  next  arises,  whether  we  are 
aUe  to  discover  some  one  fundamental  quality  in  which  all  these 
Aferent  objects  agree,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  their  pro- 
ducing an  emotion  of  the  same  nature  in  our  minds  ?  Various 
Iqfpotheses  have  been  formed  concerning  this,  but,  as  far  as 
an»ears  to  me,  hitherto  unsatisfactory.  Some  have  imagined 
Oat  ampHtode  or  great  extrat,  joined  with  simplicity,  is  either 
ounediately,  or  remotely,  the  fundamental  quality  of  whatever  is 
sobfime ;  but  we  have  seen  that  amplitude  is  confined  to  one 
species  of  sublime  objects ;  and  cannot,  without  violent  straining, 
be  applied  to  them  all.  The  auUior  of  "  A  Philosophical  En- 
quiry into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful," 

Reliil|;eift,  fron  the  stroke  of  Csesar's  Aite, 

Asid  tbe  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  i^tlt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aload 

Ob  Tttlij's  naaie,  and  shook  his  criiBson  steel. 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hall ! 

For  lo*  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust; 

And  Rome  again  Is  free  I—  Book  L 

*  Silios  Italicns  studied  to  give  an  august  idea  of  Hannibal,  by  representing 
Urn  as  sarroimded  with  all  bis  victortes,  in  the  place  of  guards.    One  who  had 
fonaed  the  design  of  assassinating  him  in  the  midst  of  a  feast,  is  thus  addressed  i 
Fallit  te,  mensas  inter  quod  credis  inermem ; 
Tot  beUis  qusBsita  viro,  tot  caedibus,  armat 
Majestas  sterna  ducem.    Si  admoveris  ora, 
Caonas,  et  Trebiam  ante  oculos,  Trasymenaquc  busta 
£t  Paul!  stare  ingentem  miraberis  umbram.  Lib.  xi.  84S. 

A  thought  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  occurs  in  a  French  author :  "  II  se 
cache ;  mm  sa  r^pntation  le  d6couvre ;  11  marche  sans  suite  et  sans  Equipage ; 
asus  chacun,  dans  sou  esprit,  le  met  sur  un  char  de  triomphe.  On  compte,  en 
le  voyant,  les  ennemis  qu*il  a  vaincu,  non  pas  les  serviteurs  qui  le  suivent  Tout 
seal  qu^  est,  on  se  figure,  an  tour  de  lui,  ses  vertus,  et  ses  victoires  qui  I'accom- 
pegnent.  Molns  il  est  superbe,  plus  il  devient  v6n6rable."  Oraison  Fun^bre  de 
M.  de  Tnrenne,  par  M.  Flechier. — Both  these  passages  are  splendid,  rather  than 
sablime.  In  the  first  there  is  a  want  of  justness  in  the  thought ;  in  the  seconci, 
«f  sinpticity  in  the  expression. 
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to  whom  we  are  indebted  fn'r  several  ingenious  and  orfgln«d 
thooghts  upon  this  subject^  proposes  a  formal  theory  upon  tbifl 
foundation,  Thkt  terror  is  the  source  of  the  sublime,  and  that  no 
objects  have  this  character,  but  such  as  produce  impressions  <^ 
pain  and  danger.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  terrible  objeetff 
are  highly  sublime ;  and  that  grandeur  does  not  refuse  an  al» 
]iance  with  the  idea  of  danger.  But  though  this  is  yery  properly 
illustrated  by  the  author,  (many  of  whose  sentiments  on  tha 
head  I  have  adopted,)  yet  he  seems  to  stretch  his  theory  too  far, 
when  he  represents  the  sublime  as  consisting  wholly  in  modes  of 
danger,  or  of  pain  For  the  proper  sensation  of  sublimity  ap- 
pears to  be  distinguishable  from  the  sensation  of  either  of  these, 
and,  on  several  occasions,  to  be  entirely  separated  from  them. 
In  many  grand  objects,  there  is  no  coincidence  with  terror  at 
all ;  as  in  the  magnificent  prospect  of  wide  extended  plains,  and 
of  the  starry  firmament ;  or  in  the  moral  dispositions  and  senti- 
ments, which  we  view  with  high  admiration  ;  and  in  many  paich- 
ful  and  terrible  objects  also,  it  is  clear,  there  is  no  sort  of 
grandeur.  The  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  bite  of  a  snake,  are 
exceedingly  terrible ;  but  are  destitute  of  all  claim  whatever  to 
sublimity.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  mighty  force  or  power, 
whether  accompanied  with  terror  or  not,  whether  employed' ia 
protecting  or  in  alarming  us,  has  a  better  title,  than  any  diing 
that  has  yet  been  mentioned,  to  be  the  fundamental  quality  of 
the  sublime ;  as,  after  the  review  which  we  have  taken,  there 
does  not  occur  to  me  any  sublime  object,  into  the  idea  of  which, 
power,  strength,  and  force,  either  enter  not  directly,  or  are  not, 
at  least,  intimately  associated  with  the  idea,  by  leading  our 
thoughts  to  some  astonishing  power,  as  concerned  in  tlie  pro- 
duction of  the  object.  However,  I  do  not  insist  upon  this  as 
sufficient  to  found  a  general  theory :  it  is  enough  to  Have  given 
this  view  of  the  nature  and  different  kinds  of  sublime  objects ; 
by  which  I  hope  to  have  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  discussing:, 
(vith  greater  accuracy,  the  sublime  in  writing  and  composition* 
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THE  SUBLIME  IN  WRITING. 


Having  treated  of  grandeur  or  sublimity  in  external  ob- 
jects, the  way  seems  now  to  be  cleared,  for  treating,  with  more 
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%irmtBgey  ol  the  descnption  of  mieh  olijecto ;  or>  of  what  is 
cded  the  sttblime  in  writing.  Though  I  may  appear  to  enter 
eoif  on  the  consideration  of  this  subject ;  yet^  as  the  sublime  is 
a  species  of  writing  which  depends  less  tiian  any  other  on  the 
artificial  embellishments  of  rhetoric^  it  may  be  examined  with 
as  much  {H-opriety  here^  as  in  any  subsequent  part  of  the  Lec^ 
tores. 

Manj  critical  terms  have  unfortunately  been  employed  in  a 
sease  too  loose  and  vague^  none  more  so^  than  that  of  the  sub- 
fine.  Erery  one  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Csnar's 
Commi^taries^  and  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  written ;  a 
rtjie  remarkably  pure^  simple^  and  elegant ;  but  the  most  re- 
uete  from  the  sublime^  of  any  of  the  classical  authors.  Yet  this 
anthor  lias  a  Crerman  critic^  Johannes  Gulielmus  Bergerus^  who 
wrote  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1720^  pitched  upon  as  the 
perfect  model  of  the  sublime,  and  has  composed  a  quarto 
▼ohnne,  entitled  De  naitmtli  Pukhriludine  Orationis ;  the  express 
intntion  of  which  is  to  show,  that  Csesar's  Commentaries  con* 
tain  die  most  complete  exeropliication  of  all  Longinus's  rules 
relating  io  sublime  writing.  This  I  mention  as  a  strong  proof 
of  the  conltased  ideas  which  ha\«  prevailed  concerning  this  sub- 
ject The  true  sense  of  sublime  writing,  nndoubt^y,  is  such 
a  description  of  objects,  or  exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are 
ia  themselyes  of  a  sublime  nature,  as  shall  give  us  strpng  im« 
preasioDS  of  them.  But  there  is  another  very  indefinite,  -and 
therefore  yery  improper  sense,  which  has  been  too  often  put 
upon  it ;  when  it  is  applied  to  signify  any  remarkable  and  dis- 
tingmshiTig  excellency  of  composition ;  whether  it  raise  in  us  the 
ideas  of  grandeur,  or  those  of  gentleness,  elegance,  or  any  other 
sort  of  beauty.  In  this  sense  Ceesar's  Commentaries  may,  in- 
deed, be  termed  sublime,  and  so  may  many  sonnets,  pastorals, 
aad  loTe  elegies,  as  well  as  Homer's  Iliad.  But  this  evidently 
cealoiindB  the  use  of  words ;  and  marks  no  one  species,  or  cha^* 
racier  of  composition  whatever. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  observe,  that  the  sublime  is  too 
often  used  in  this  last  and  improper  sense,  by  the  celebrated 
critic  Iionginus,  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject.  He  sets  out» 
indeed,  with  describing  it  in  its  just  and  proper  meaning ;  as 
something  that  elevates  the  mind  above  itself,  and  fills  it  with. 
Ugh  conceptions,  and  a  noble  pride.  But  from  this  view  of  it, 
he  frequently  departs  ;  and  substitutes  in  the  place  of  it,  what- 
ever, in  any  strain  of  composition,  pleases  highly.  Thus  many 
of  the  passages  which  he  produces  as  instances  of  the  sublime 
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are  merely  elegant^  without  having  the  most  distant  relation  t0 
proper  sublimity ;  witness  Sappho's  famous  ode^  on  which  he  deiti 
cants  at  considerable  length.  He  points  out  five  sources  of  thd 
sublime.  The  first  is>  boldness  or  grandeur  in  the  thoughts  ;  th^ 
second  is,  the  pathetic ;  the  thirds  the  proper  application  ol 
figures ;  the  fourth,  the  use  of  tropes  and  beautiful  expressions . 
the  fifth,  musical  structure  and  arrangement  of  words.  This  ii 
the  plan  of  one  who  was  writing  a  treatise  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the 
beauties  of  writing  in  general ;  not  of  the  sublime  in  particular 
For  of  these  five  heads,  only  the  two  first  have  any  peculiaf 
relation  to  the  sublime ;  boldness  and  grandeur  in  the  thoughtr^ 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  pathetic,  or  strong  exertions  of  pas- 
sion ;  the  other  three,  tropes,  figures,  and  musical  arrangements^ 
have  no  more  relation  to  the  sublime,  than  to  other  kinds  of 
good  writing ;  perhaps  less  to  the  sublime,  than  to  any  other 
species  whatever ;  because  it  requires  less  the  assistance  of  or* 
nament.  From  this  it  appears,  that  clear  and  precise  ideas  on 
this  head  are  not  to  be  expected  from  that  writer.  I  would  nqt, 
however,  be  understood,  as  if  I  meant,  by  this  censure,  t# 
represent  his  treatise  as  of  small  value ;  I  know  no  critic^  an* 
cient  or  modem,  that  discovers  a  more  lively  relish  of  the  beau- 
ties of  fine  writing,  than  Longinus ;  and  he  has  also  the  merit 
of  being  himself  an  excellent,  and  in  several  passages,  a  truly 
sublime,  writer.  But,  as  his  work  has  been  generally  considered 
as  a  standard  on  this  subject,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  give 
my  opinion  concerning  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it.  It 
deserves  to  be  consulted,  not  so  mucn  for  distinct  instruction 
concerning  the  sublime,  as  for  excellent  general  ideas  concerning 
beauty  in  writing. 

I  return  now  to  the  proper  and  natural  idea  of  the  sublime 
in  composition.  The  foundation  of  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the 
nature  of  the  object  described.  Unless  it  be  such  an  object  as» 
if  presented  to  our  eyes,  if  exhibited  to  us  in  reality,  would 
raise  ideas  of  that  elevating,  that  awful,  and  magnificent  kind, 
which  we  call  sublime ;  the  description,  however  finely  drawn, 
is  not  entitled  to  come  under  this  class.  This  excludes  all 
objects  that  are  merely  beautiful,  gay,  or  elegant.  In  the  next 
place,  the  object  must  not  only,  in  itself,  be  sublime,  but  it 
must  be  set  before  us  in  such  a  light  as  is  most  proper  to  give 
us  a  clear  and  full  impression  of  it ;  it  must  be  described  with 
strength,  with  conciseness,  and  simplicity.  This  depends^  prin«- 
cipally,  upon  the  lively  impression  which  the  poet,  or  orator, 
aas  of  the  object  which  he  exhibits;  and  upon  Iiis  being  deeply 
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iffBcted  and  wanned  by  the  sublime  idea  which  he  would  eon 
fey.    If  his  own  feeling  be  languid,  he  can  never  inspire  us  with 
any  strong  emotion.    Instances,  which  are  extremely  numerous 
on  this  subject,  will  clearly  show  the  importance  of  all  the  re- 
quisites which  I  have  just  now  mentioned.  * 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  among  tlie  most  ancient  authors^ 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  sub- 
Eoie.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
uid  the  rude  unimproved  state  of  society,  are  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  strong  emotions  of  sublimity.  The  genius  of  men 
b  then  much  turned  to  admiration  and  astonishment.  Meeting 
vith  many  objects,  to  them  new  and  strange,  their  imagination 
is  kept  glowing,  and  their  passions  are  often  raised  to  the 
utmost  They  think  and  express  themselves  boldly,  and  without 
restraint  In  the  progress  of  society,  the  genius  and  manners 
of  men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuracy,  than  to 
strength  or  sublimity. 

Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modem,  the  sacred  scriptures 
afford  us  the  highest  instances  of  the  sublime.     The  descrip- 
tions of  the  Deity,  in  them,  are  wonderfully  noble ;  both  from 
the  grandeur  of  the  object,  and  the  manner  of  representing  it. 
What  an  assemblage,  for  instance,  of  awful  and  sublime  ideas 
is  presented  to  us,  in  that  passage  of  the  eighteenth  psalm, 
where  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty  is  described !    '^  In  my 
distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord ;   he  heard  my  voice  out  of  his 
temple,  and  my  cry  came  before  him.     Then  the  earth  shook 
and  trembled ;  the  foundations  also  of  the  hills  were  moved ; 
because  he  was  wroth.     He  bowed   the  heavens   and   came 
down,  and  darkness  was  under  his  feet ;  and  he  did  ride  upon 
a  cherub,  and  did  fly ;  yea  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the 
^d.    He  made  darkness  his  secret  place ;  his  pavilion  round 
about  him  were  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky." 
Here,  agreeably  to  the  principles  established  in  the  last  lecture,  ' 
^e  see  with  what  propriety  and  success  the  circumstances  of 
darkness  and  terror  are  applied  for  heightening  the  sublime.   So, 
also  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  in  a  similar  passage :     '^  He  stood, 
aiid  measured  the  earth  ;  he  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  na- 
Jjons.  The  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered ;  the  perpetual 
^Ds  did  bow  ;  his  ways  are  everlasting^.     The  mountains  saw 
4^ ;  and  they  trembled.    The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed 
^'  The  deep  uttered  his  voice  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high." 
Tlie  noted  instance,  given  by  Longinus,  from  Moses,  "  God 
8aid,  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light ;"  is  not  liable  to 
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the  censure  \vhich  I  passed  on  some  of  his  instances^  of  beio^  ^ 
foreign  to  the  subject.    It  belongs  to  the  true  sublime ;  and  ib&^\ 
sublimity  of  it  arises  from  the  strong  conception  it  gives,  of  aa'.j 
exertion  of  power,  producing  its  effect  with  the  utmost  speedt'ji 
and  facility.    A  thought  of  the  same  kind  is  magnificently  am-»  ., 
plified  in  the  following  passage  of  Isaiah  (chap.  xliv.  24,  27^  . 
28.) :    Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  and  he  that  formed 
thee  from  the  womb  :  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things^  that 
stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone,  that  spreadeth  abroad  the 
earth  by  myself — that  saith  to  the  deep.  Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry 
up  thy  rivers  ;  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  He  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall 
perform  all  my  pleasure  ;  even  saying  to  Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt 
be  built;  and  to  the  temple.  Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid.^ 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned under  this  head ;  ^  God,"  says  the  Psalmist,  '  stilleth  the 
noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  and  the  tumults  of 
the  people."     The  joining  together  two  such  grand  objects  as 
the  ragings  of  the  waters  and  the  tumidts  of  the  people,  between 
which  there  is  so  much  resemblance  as  to  form  a  very  na(tural 
association  in  the  fancy,  and  the  representing  them  both  as  sub- 
ject, at  one  moment,  to  the  command  of  Qod,  produces  a  noble 
effect. 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  critics,  has 
been  greatly  admired  for  sublimity,  and  he  owes  much  of  his 
grandeur  to  that  native  and  unaffected  simplicity  which  charac- 
terises his  manner  His  descriptions  of  hosts  engaging ;  the 
animation,  the  fire,  and  rapidity,  which  he  throws  into  his 
battles,  present,  to  every  reader  of  the  Iliad,  frequent  instances 
of  sublime  writing.  His  introduction  of  the  gods  tends  often 
to  heighten,  in  a  high  degree,  the  majesty  of  his  warlike  scenes. 
Hence  Longinus  bestows  such  high  and  just  commendations  on 
that  passage,  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Neptune, 
when  preparing  to  issue  forth  into  the  engagement,  is  described 
as  shaking  the  mountains  with  his  steps,  and  driving  his  chariot 
along  the  ocean  ;  Minerva  arming  herself  for  fight,  in  the  fifth 
book;  and  Apollo,  in  the  fifteenth,  leading  on  the  Trojans, 
and  flashing  terror  with  his  aegis  on  the  face  of  the  Greeks,  are 
similar  instances  of  great  sublimity  added  to  the  description  of 
battles,  by  the  appearances  of  those  celestial  beings.  In  the 
twentieth  book,  where  all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engagement, 
according  as  they  severally  favour  either  the  Grecians  or  the 
Trojans,  the  poet's  genius  is  signally  displayed,  and  the  descrip- 
tioii  rises   into   the  most  awful  magnificence.    AH  nature   is 
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rqffesented  as  in  commotioii.  Jupiter  dranden  in  the  brnvmis  $ 
N^time  strikes  the  earth  with  his  trident ;  the  ships;  the  city, 
ud  the  icruntains  shake ;  the  earth  trembles  to  its  centre ; 
Fhto  starts  from  his  throne,  in  dread  lest  the  secrets  of  the 
isfenia]  region  should  be  laid  open  to  the  view  of  mortals.  The 
passage  is  worthy  of  being  inserted. 

Avrcip  htA  XfO*  6fjuXov,  ^OXifiWioi  iiXvOov  avSpwVy 
*0|m»  y ^£f>ccKparfpqy  X<i09<r<{oc*  aSe  S*  *A${ivfi,  — 
Ave  ?  "AptK  ir^BtVf  Jpc/Kvy  XaiXawi  looc,  — 

Hff^aXoPp  iv  S*  cnrro7c  ip^Sa  piiyvvvTo  /Sopctav* 
Aciv^  S*  iPp&n-ffn  irarqp  avSpiv  rt  &iQv  re 
'XxfMw  avrip  tvtp9€  HoffuSwv  hrlva^ 
Taiav  amtpwliiv,  6piwv  r  alirciva  kce^vo. 
nivrcc  ^  €<r<r£tbvro  ir<(Sec  iroXiiirtSaKOv  "iSifc^ 

ESSenrcv  S  inrivtpdevavaK  ivtpofv  'AcSmviic, 

Wffoc  ^  ^  Stp6vw  akro,  Koi  iaxjt*  fifl  ol  virtpOt 

^oiav  avappr^Hi  HomBatov  lvovl\dwv, 

VtKta  ik  dpTTToim  Koi  adavaroun  ^aviin 

'LfupSaKt,  IvpiinvTUf  ra  re  aT%fylQvm  ^toi  ircp. 

T&nroc  apa  Kr6iroc  &(>ro  decav  Ip  Sc  ^vvu^vroiv.* 

Iliiid,  u.  47,  Stc. 

The  works  of  Ossian  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown)  abound 

*  Bot  when  tbe  powers  descending  swell'd  the  fight, 
Thep  tamalt  rose,  fierce  rage,  and  pale  affright ; 
Mow  tbroogfa  the  tremhling  shores  Minerva  calls. 
And  now  she  thnnders  from  the  Grecian  wa^s. 
Mars,  hoT'ring  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shronds 
In  gloomy  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds ; 
Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  poors, 

With  voice  dMne,  from  Iiion*s  topmost  towers 

Ahove,  the  Sbre  of  Gods  his  thunder  rolls. 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles ; 
Beneath,  stem  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground, 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around  ; 
Through  all  her  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods, 
And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods ; 
Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain. 
And  the  tosa'd  navies  beat  the  heaving  main : 
Deep  in  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 
Th'  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head, 
Leapt  from  hia  throne,  lest  Neptnne's  arm  should  lay 
His  datk  dominions  open  to  the  day,' 
And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  gods. 
•  Such  wars  th'  immortals  wage,  such  horrors  rend 
The  world's  vast  concave,  when  the  gods  contend.— PopeO 
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with  examples  of  the  sublime.    The  subjects  of  which 
author  treats,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  writes,  are  pai 
larly  favourable  to  it.    He  possesses  all  the  plain  and  yenera 
manner  of  the  ancient  times.    He  deals  in  no  superfluous 
gaudy  ornaments ;  but  throws  forth  his  images  with  a  rapi 
conciseness,  which  enables  them  to  strike  the  mind  with 
greatest  force.    Among  poets  of  more  polished  times,  we  are 
look  for  the  graces  of  correct  writing,  for  just  proportion  oi 
parts,  and  skilfully  conducted   narration.    In    the  midst 
smiling  scenery  and  pleasurable  themes,  the  gay  and  the  beauti 
ful  will  appear,  undoubtedly,  to  more  advantage.    But  anudBtJ! 
the  rude  scenes   of  nature  and  of  society,  such  as  Ossiait' 
describes ;  amidst  rocks,  and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds,   and- 
battles,  dwells  the  sublime,  and  naturally  associates  itself  with  ^ 
that  grave  and  solemn  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  author  of  ^ 
Fingal.     *^  As  autumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  two  echoing 
hills,  so  towards  each  other  approached  the  heroes.    As  two 
dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  ^ 
plain :  loud,  rough,  and  dark,  in  battle,  met  Lochlin  and  Inis-  < 
fail ;  chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  and  man  with  man. 
Steel  clanging  sounded  on  steel.    Helmets  are  cleft  on  high ; 
blood  bursts,  and  smokes  around*    As  the  troubled  noise  of 
the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on  high ;  as  tlie  last  peal  of  the 
thunder  of  heaven ;  such  is  the  noise  of  battle.    The  groan  of  i 
the  people  spread  over  the  hills.    It  was  like  the  thunder  of 
night,  when  the  cloud  bursts  on  Gona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts 
shriek  at  once  on  the   hollow  wind."     Never  were   images 
of  more  awful  sublimity  employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of  1 
battle. 

I  have  produced  these  instances  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  conciseness  and  simplicity  are  essential  to  sublime  writing. 
Simplicity  I  place  in  opposition  to  studied  and  profuse  orna- 
ment, and  conciseness  to  superfluous  expression.  The  reason 
why  a  defect,  either  in  conciseness  or  simplicity,  is  hurtful  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  the  sublime,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 
The  emotion  occasioned  in  the  mind  by  some  great  or  noble 
object  raises  it  considerably  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  A  sort 
of  enthusiasm  is  produced,  extremely  agreeable  while  it  lasts, 
but  from  which  the  nrind  is  tending  every  moment  to  fall 
down  into^  its  ordinary  situation.  Now,  when  an  author  has 
brought  us,  or  is  attempting  to  bring  us,  into  this  state ;  if  he 
multiplies  words  unnecessarily,  if  he  decks  the  sublime  object 
which  he  presents  to  us,  round  and  round,  with  glittering  oma 
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nents ;  Bay,  if  he  tfarowt  in  any  one  decoration  that  uaks  in  the 
feast  bdorvr  the  capital  image,  ttikt  moment  he  altera  the  key ;  hn 
refaaes  the  tenaioa  of  the  mind ;  the  strength  of  the  feeling  ia 
eBMwealated;  the  beaatifol  may  remain,  but  the  sublime  1$ 
gone. — When  JoUiu  C«esar  said  to  the  pilot  who  was  afraid 
to  put  to  sea  with  him  in  a  storm,  ^  Qoid  times  7  Ciesarem 
Tefais  ;*  we  are  stmek  with  the  daring  magnanimity  of  Mie 
relying  with  snch  confidence  on  his  cause  and  his  fortune. 
These  few  words  convey  every  thing  necessary  to  give  ns  the 
inpreseion  fidl.  Locan  resolved  to  amplify  and  adorn  the 
thought.  Observe  how,  every  time  he  twists  it  round,  it 
departs  further  from  the  sublime,  till  it  end  at  last  in  a  tumid 
declamation. 

Speme  mlnas,  inqait,  pelagi,  ven -oque  furenti 
Tirade  sinmii :  Italiam  si  ccelo  auctore  recnaas, 
Me  pete.    Sola  tibi  cansa  haec  est  josta  timoris 
Victorem  non  ndsse  tanm ;  quem  numina  nanqaam 
Deathaimt ;  de  quo  male  tone  Foitma  meretur 
Con  post  vota  Tenit.    Medtas  perrnnipe  proceUas 
Tntela  secnre  meiL.    Cceli  iste  freti(iue 
Non  pnppis  nostrae  labor  est.    Hanc  Csesare  prcssam 
A  flneta  defendet  onus ;  nam  proderit  nndls 
late  ratifl :       Qnld  tanta  strage  paretnr 
Ignoras  7  qaaerit  pelagi  cnelique  tnmultu 
Quid  prsestet  fortiraa  milii.*— Phars.  v.  578. 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  simplicity  and 
conciseness,  I  conceive  rhyme,  in  English  verse,  to  be,  if  not 
inconsistent  with  the  sublime,  at  least  very  unfavourable  to  it 
fhe  constrained  elegance  of  this  kind  of  verse,  and  studied 

*  But  Caesar,  itUl  superior  to  distress. 
Fearless  and  confident  of  snre  snccess, 
Tims  to  the  pilot  krad :— The  seas  despise. 
And  tlie  Tain  threatening  of  the  noisy  skies ; 
Tboagh  gods  deny  thee  yon  Ausonian  strand, 
Yet  go,  I  charge  yon,  go,  at  my  command ! 
Thy  Ignorance  alone  can  cause  thy  fears, 
Thon  knoMr'st  not  what  a  freight  thy  vessel  bears ; 
Thon  know*st  not  I  ^  he  to  whom  'tis  given 
NcTer  to  want  tlie  care  of  watchful  heaven. 
Obedient  Fortune  waits  my  hnmble  thrall, 
And,  always  ready,  comes  before  I  call. 
Let  winds,  and  seas,  lond  wars  at  freedom  wage. 
And  waste  upon  themselves  their  empty  rage ; 
A  stronger,  mightier  daemon  is  thy  friend, 
Thon,  and  thy  bark,  on  Caesar's  fate  depend. 
Tnoii  stand'st  amaz'd  to  view  this  dreadful  scene. 
And  wonder'st  what  the  Gods  and  Fortune  mean  { 
Bnt  artfnlly  tlieir  bounties  thus  they  raise. 
And  from  my  danger  arrogate  new  praise : 
Amidst  the  fears  of  deatli  they  bid  me  live. 
And  still  enhance  what  they  are  sure  to  give— Kowb- 
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smoothness  of  the  sounds,  answering  regularly  to  each  other  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  though  they  be  quite  consistent  with  geptle 
emotions,  yet  weaken  the  native  force  of  sublimity ;  besides, 
that  the  superfluous  words  which  the  poet  is  often  obliged  to  in 
troduce,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  rhyme,  tend  further  to  enfeeble 
it  Horner'^  description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter,  as  shaking  the 
heavens,  has  been  admired  in  all  ages,  as  highly  sublime.  Ld* 
terally  translated,  it  runs  thus :  *  He  spoke,  and  bending  his  sable 
brows,  gave  the  awful  nod ;  whUe  he  shook  the  celestial  locks 
of  his  immortal  head,  all  Olympus  was  shaken.^  Mr.  Pope 
translates  it  thus : 

He  spoke ;  and  awfiil  bends  his  sable  brows. 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  cnrls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  fate,  an4  sanction  of  a  God. 
High  Heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took. 
And  all  Olympus  to  its  centre  shook. 

The  image  is  spread  out,  and  attempted  to  be  beautified ;  but 
it  is,  in  truth,  weakened.  The  third  line,  ^  The  stamp  of  fate, 
and  sanction  of  a  God,"  .is  merely  expletive ;  and  introduced 
for  no  other  reason  but  to  fill  up  tlie  rhyme ;  for  it  interrupts  tlie 
description,  and  clogs  the  image.  For  the  same  reason,  out  of 
mere  compliance  with  tlie  rhyme,  Jupiter  is  represented  as  shak- 
ing his  lodks  before  he  gives  tlie  nod ; — ^  Shakes  his  ambrosial 
curls,  and  gives  the  nod,"  wliich  is  trifling  and  without  meaning. 
Whereas,  in  the  original,  the  hair  of  his  head  shaken,  is  the 
eflect  of  his  nod,  and  makes  a  happy  picturesque  circumstance 
in  the  description."^ 

The  boldness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our  blank  verse,  is 
infinitely  more  favourable  than  rhyme,  to  all  kinds  of  sublime 
poetry.  The  fullest  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Milton,  an  au- 
thor whose  genius  led  him  eminently  to  the  sublime.  The 
whole  first  and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued 
instances  of  it.  Take  only,  for  an  example,  the  following  noted 
description  of  Satan,  after  his  fall,  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
infernal  hosts : 


-He,  above  the  rest. 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower :  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear'd 
Lets  than  archangel  min'd,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscnr'd :  as  when  the  sun,  new  risen. 
Looks  tliroagh  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  Ills  beams ;  or,  from  behind  the  moon, 

*.  See.Webb  on  the  Beauties  of  Poetry. 
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In  dim  «cKpte,  diiMtrmn  twHlght  tlwdt 
On  bnlf  the  nation*,  and,  with  fear  of  change. 
Perplexes  monarefas.    Barken'd  so,  yet  shone 
AboYc  them  all  th'  Arehanfel.-*— 

Here  eonciir  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  sublime :  the  piin- 
eqial  object  eminently  great ;  a  high  superior  nature^  fallen  in- 
deed^ but  erecting  itself  against  distress ;  the  grandeur  of  the 
Iffiiicqpal  oljgect  heightened,  by  associating  it  with  so  noble  an 
idea  as  tiiat  of  the  sun  suffering  an  eclipse ;  this  picture  shaded 
with  all  those  images  of  change  and  trouble,  of  darkness  and 
terror^  which  coincide  so  finely  with  the  sublime  emotion ;  and 
the  whole  expressed  in  a  style  and  versification,  easy,  natural, 
and  simple,  but  magnificent, 

r  have  spoken  of  simplicity  and  conciseness  as  essential  to 
sablime  writing.  In  my  general  description  of  it  I  mentioned 
strength,  as  another  necessary  requisite.  The  strength  of  de- 
scription arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  simple  concise- 
ness ;  but  it  supposes  also  something  more,  namely,  a  proper 
choice  of  circumstances  in  the  description,  so  as  to  exhibit 
die  object  in  its  full  and  most  striking  point  of  view.  For 
every  object  has  several  faces,  so  to  speak,  by  which  it  may  be 
presented  to  us,  according  to  the  circumstances  with  which 
we  surroimd  it ;  and  it  will  appear  eminently  sublime,  or  not, 
in  proportion  as  all  these  circumstances  are  happily  chosen, 
and  of  a  sublime  kind.  Here  lies  the  great  art  of  the  writer; 
and,  indeed^  the  great  difficulty  of  sublime  description.  If  the 
description  be  too  general,  and  divested  of  circumstances,  the 
object  appears  in  a  faint  light ;  it  makes  a  feeble  impression,  or 
no  impression  at  all,  on  the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  if  any 
trivial  or  improper  circumstances  are  mingled,  the  whole  is 
degraded* 

A  storm  or  tempest,  for  instance,  is  a  sublime  object  in 
nature.  But,  to  render  it  sublime  in  description,  it  is  not 
eaoi]^h,  either  to  give  us  mere  general  expressions  concerning 
the  violence  of  the  tempest,  or  to  describe  its  common  vulgar 
effects^  in  overthrowing  trees  and  houses.  It  must  be  painted 
with  such  circumstances  as  fill  the  mind  with  great  and  awful 
ideas.  This  is  very  happily  done  by  Virgil,  in  the  following 
passage: 

Ipse  Pater,  media  nimbomm  in  nocte^  cornscA 
Fnlmina  molitar  dextrft ;  qno  maxima  motn 
Terra  tremit ;  fngere  ferte ;  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes  hamilU  stravit  pavor :  ille  6agranti 
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Ant  Atho,  ant  Rhodopen,  aot  alta  Ceraania  telo 
D«jlcit.* Oeorg.  i.  $«. 

Every  circumstance  in  this  noble  description  is  the  production 
of  an  imagination  heated  and  astonished  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  object.  If  there  be  any  defect^  it  is  in  the  words  immedi* 
ately  following  these  I  have  quoted ;  ^  Ingeminant  Austri,  et 
densissimus  imber ;"  where  the  transition  is  made  too  hastily^  I 
am  afraid,  from  the  preceding  sublime  images,  to  a  thick 
shower,  and  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind;  and  shows  ho/w 
difficult  it  frequently  is,  to  descend  with  grace,  without  seemiiig 
to  fall. 

The  high  importance  of  the  rule  which  I  have  been  now  giv- 
ing, concerning  the  proper  choice  of  circumstances,  when  de- 
scription is  meant  to  be  sublime^  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been 
sufficiently  attended  to.    It  has,  however,  such  a  foundation  in 
nature,  as  renders  the  least  deflexion  from  it  fatal.    When  a 
writer  is  aiming  at  the  beautiful  only,  his  descriptions  may  have 
improprieties  in  them,  and  yet  be  beautiful  still.    Some  trivial 
or  misjudged  circumstances  can  be  overlooked  by  the  reader ; 
they  make  only  the  diflerence  of  more  or  less;  the  gay,  or 
pleasing  emotion,  which  he  has  raised,  subsists  still.    But  the 
case  is  quite  diflerent  with  the  sublime.    There,  one  trifling  cir- 
cumstance, one  mean  idea,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole 
charm.    This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  emotion  aimed  at 
by  sublime  description,  which  admits  of  no  mediocrity,  and  can- 
not subsist  in  a  middle  state ;  but  must  either  highly  transport 
us,  or,  if  unsuccessful  in  the  execution,  leave  us  greatly  dis- 
gusted and  displeased.    We  attempt  to  rise  along  with  the 
writer ;  the  imagination  is  awakened,  and  put  upon  the  stretch ; 
but  it  requires  to  be  supported ;  and,  if  in  the  midst  of  its  efibrts, 
you  desert  it  unexpectedly,  down  it  comes,  with  a  painful  shock. 
When  Milton,  in  his  battle  of  the  angels,  describes  them  as 


The  Father  of  the  Gods  his  glory  shronds, 

Involv'd  in  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clonds : 

And  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  out, 

By  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  bolts  about. 

Earth  feels  the  motions  of  her  angry 

Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  mountains 

And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode. 

Deep  horror  seizes  every  human  breast ; 

Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fears  confessed  ; 

While  he,  from  high,  his  rolling  thunder  throws^ 

And  fires  the  mountains  vith  repeated  blows ; 

The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent ; 

The  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augment.— Dry den» 
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haring  tqi  the  mountains,  and  throwing  them  at  one  another ; 
diere  are,  in  hiB  description^  as  Mr.  Addison  has  observed,  no 
cirannstances  bat  what  are  properly  sublime : 

FroiD  their  foondatioDS  loos'ntng  to  and  fro. 
They  plnck'd  the  seated  bills,  with  all  their  load. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods ;  and  by  the  sha^f^^  tops 
UpliftUiK,  bore  them  in  their  hands. 

Whereas  Clandian,  in  a  fragment  upon  the  wars  of  the  giants, 
has  contriyed  to  render  this  idea  of  their  throwing  the  mountains, 
whkh  is  in  itself  so  grand,  burlesque  and  ridiculous ;  by  this 
angle  circumstance,  of  one  of  his  giants  with  the  mountain  Ida 
apoQ  his  shoulders,  and  a  river,  which  flowed  from  the  mountain, 
nmning  down  along  the  giant's  back,  as  he  held  it  up  in  that 
posture.  There  is  a  description  too  in  Virgil,  which,  I  think,  is 
censurable,  though  more  slightly,  in  this  respect.  It  is  tliat  of 
Ae  boming  moimtain  Minn ;  a  subject  certainly  very  proper  to 
be  worked  up  by  a  poet  into  a  sublime  description : 

---Horriflcia  jnxta  tonat  Mtaa.  minis, 

Interdnmqne  atram  prorampit  ad  sethera  nubem, 

Tnrbine  fnmantem  piceo,  et  candente  favilla, 

AttoUitqae  ^lobos  flammarum,  et  sidera  lambit : 

laterdom  scopnios,  avolsaqne  viscera  mentis 

£rigit  emctans,  liqnefactaque  saxa  sub  auras 

Com  gemitn  glomerat  fandoque  exaestuat  imo.* — ^^n.  iii.  571. 

Here,  after  several  magnificent  images,  the  poet  concludes  with 
personifying  the  mountain  under  this  figure,  *'  eructans  viscera 
c«m  gemitu,'*  belehing  up  its  bowels  with  a  groan ;  which,  by 
^IkmBg  the  mountain  to  a  sick  and  drunken  person,  degrades  the 
^ystj  of  the  description.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  tell  us,  that 
^  poet  here  alludes  to  the  fable  of  the  giant  Enceladus  lying 
^r  Mount  ^tna ;  and  that  he  supposes  his  motions  and  tos- 
<iBg8  to  have  occasioned  the  fiery  eruptions.  He  intended  the 
^crq»tion  of  a  sublime  object ;  and  the  natural  ideas,  raised 
i?  ^  burning  mountain,  are  infinitely  more  lofty  than  the  be.cti- 

*  The  port  capacious,  and  secure  from  wind. 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thunderinii;  ^tna  join'd ; 
.By  turns  a  pitchy  clond.she  rollfl  on  biirb,  J 

By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly,  ^ 

Aud  flalies  of  mountain  flames  that  lick  the  sky :  \ 
Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown. 
And  shivered  by  the  force  come  piecemeal  down 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow 
Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  boil  below. — Dry  den. 

.   «  this  translation  of  Dryden's,  the  debasing  circnmstsnce  to  ivh!ch  1  ohiec 
"  *e  orifdna),  is  with  propriety  omitted 
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ings  ot  any  giant,  how  huge  soever.  The  debasing  effe<$t  ^ 
the  idea  which  is  here  presented,  will  appear  in  a  stronger  liglv^ 
by  seeing  what  figure  it  makes  in  a  poem  of  Sir  Richard  Blaclfi« 
more's,  who,  through  a  monstrous  perversity  of  taste,  has  cho* 
sen  this  for  the  capital  circumstance  in  his  description,  and 
thereby  (as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  humorously  observes,  in  his  Treatue 
on  the  Art  of  Sinking)  has  represented  the  mountain  as  in  a  fit 
-of  the  colic. 

^tna,  and  aU  the  barninj^  moantains,  find 
Their  kindled  stores  with  inbred  storms  of  wind 
Blown  op  to  rage,  and  roaring  out  complain, 
As  torn  with  inward  fpipes  and  torturing  pain ; 
Labouring,  they  cast  their  dreadful  Yomit  round. 
And  with  their  melted  bowels  spread  the  ground. 

Such  instances  show  how  much  the  sublime  depends  upon  % 
just  selection  of  circumstances  ;  and  with  how  great  care  eveij 
circumstance  must  be  avoided,  which,  by  bordering  in  the  leairt 
upon  the  mean,  or  even  upon  the  gay  or  the  trifling,  alters  the 
tone  of  the  emotion. 

If  it  shall  now  be  inquired,  what  are  the  proper  sources  of 
the  sublime  ?  my  answer  is.  That  they  are  to  be  looked  for 
every  where  in  nature.  It  is  not  by  hunting  after  tropes,  and 
figures,  and  rhetorical  assistances,  that  we  can  expect  to  pro* 
duce  it.  No  :  it  stands  clear,  for  the  most  part,  of  these  la- 
boured refinements  of  art  It  must  come  unsought,  if  it  comos 
at  all ;  and  be  the  natural  offspring  of  a  strong  imagination  ;    . 

Est  Deos  in  nobis;  agitante  calescimns  iUo. 

Wherever  a  great  and  awful  object  is  presented  in  nature,  or  a 
very  magnanimous  and  exalted  affection  of  the  human  mind  is 
displayed;  thence,  if  you  catch  the  impression  strongly,  anfl 
exhibit  it  warm  and  glowing,  you  may  draw  the  sublime. 
These  are  its  only  proper  sources.  In  judging  of  any  striking 
beauty  in  composition,  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  referred 
to  this  class,  we  must  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  emotion  which 
it  raises  ;  and  only,  if  it  be  of  that  elevating,  solemn,  and  awful 
kind,  which  distinguishes  this  feeling,  we  can  pronounce  it 
sublime. 

Prom  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of  the 
sublime,  it  clearly  follows,  that  it  is  an  emotion  which  can  never 
be  long  protracted.  The  mind,  by  no  force  of  genius,  can  be 
kept,  for  any  considerable  time,  so  far  raised  above  its  conmion 
tone;  but  will,  of  course,  relax  into  its  ordinary  situation. 
Neither  are  the  abilities  of  any  human  writer  suflBcient  to  fur- 
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wA  a  long  continaatioii  of  munterrapted  sublime  ideas.  The 
tmosi  we  can  expec4  is,  that  this  fire  of  imaginatioii  should 
Moetimes  flash  upon  us  like  lightning  from  heaven,  and  then 
disappear.  In  Homer  and  3Iilton,  this  effulgence  of  genius 
breaks  forth  more  frequently,  and  with  greater  lustre,  than  in 
most  authors.  Shakespeare  also  rises  often  into  the  true  sub- 
Kme.  But  no  author  whatever  is  sublime  throughout  Some, 
indeed,  there  are,  who,  by  a  strength  and  dignity  in  their  con- 
ceptions, and  a  current  of  high  ideas  that  runs  through  their 
vhok  composition,  preserve  the  reader's  mind  always  in  a  tone 
nearly  allied  to  the  sublime ;  for  which  reason  they  may,  in  a 
limited  sense^  merit  the  name  of  continued  sublime  writers ;  and 
in  this  class  we  may  justly  place  Demosthenes  and  Plato. 

As  for  what  is  called  the  sublime  style,  it  is,  for  the  most 
par(^  a  very  bad  one;  and  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
Ral  sublime.  Persons  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  magnificent 
words,  accumulated  epithets,  and  a  certain  swelling  kind  of  ex- 
pression, by  rising  above  what  is  usual  or  vulgar,  contributes 
%  or  even  forms,  the  sublime.  Nothing  can  be  more  false, 
h  all  the  instances  of  sublime  writing,  which  I  have  given^  no- 
ting of  this  kind  appears.  ''  God  said,  let  there  be  Light,  and 
Ume  was  light."  This  is  striking  and  sublime.  But  put  it 
into  what  is  commonly  called  the  sublime  style :  '^  The  Sove- 
reign Arbiter  of  nature,  by  the  potent  energy  of  a  single  word, 
Gffimianded  the  light  to  exist;*'  and,  as  Boileau  has  well  ob- 
served, the  style  indeed  is  raised,  but  the  thought  is  fallen.  In 
pneral,  in  all  good  writing,  the  sublime  lies  in  the  thought,  not 
in  fte  words ;  and  when  the  thought  is  truly  noble^  it  will^  for 
tite  most  part,  clothe  itself  in  a  native  dignity  of  language. 
The  sublime^  indeed^  rejects  mean,  low^  or  trivial  expressions ; 
bat  it  is  equally  an  enemy  to  such  as  are  turgid.  The  main  se- 
^t  of  being  sublime,  is  to  say  great  things  in  few  and  plain 
^ords.  It  will  be  found  to  hold,  without  exception,  that  the 
iBost  sublime  authors  are  the  simplest  in  their  style ;  and 
rterever  you  find  a  writer,  who  affects  a  more  than  ordinary 
p(»Dp  and  parade  of  words,  and  is  always  endeavouring  to  mag- 
nify his  subject  by  epithets,  there  you  may  immediately  suspect, 
^t,  feeble  in  sentiment,  he  i&  studying  to  support  himself  by 

•^^w  expression. 

The  same  unfavourable  judgment  we  must  pass  on  all  that 
labonred  apparatus  with  which  some  writers  introduce  a  passage, 
w  description,  which  they  intend  shall  be  sublime;  calling  on 
Uicir  readers  to  attend,  invoking  their  muse,  or  breaking  forth 
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unto  genertd^  unmeaning  exclamations^  concerning  the  greatiies* 
terTibleaes0>  or  UMgesty  of  the  object  which  they  are  to  ile  .cribe 
Mir.  Addison,  in  his  Campaign,  has  fallen  into  an  error  of  tkii» 
kind,  when  about  to  describe  the  battle  of  BlenheinL 

Bat,  O  my  Must !  Mrhat  numbers  wUt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furions  troops  in  battle  join'd  t 
MethinkSy  I  hear  the  drum's  tamultuons  sound. 
The  victor's  shouts,  and  dying  groans,  confound ;  &c. 

Introductions  of  this  kind  are  a  forced  attempt  in  a  writer  to 
spur  up  himself,  and  his  reader,  when  he  finds  his  imagination 
begin  to  flag.  It  is  like  taking  artificial  spirits  in  order  to  sup* 
ply  the  want  of  such  as  are  natural.  By  this  observation,  hoi^- 
ever,  I  do  not  mean  to  pass  a  general  censure  on  Mr.  Addison's 
Campaign,  which,  in  several  places,  is  far  from  wanting  merit ; 
and,  in  particular,  the  noted  comparison  of  his  hero  to  the  ao^el 
who  rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm,  is  a  truly 
sublime  image. 

The  faults  opposite  to  the  sublime  are  chiefly  two;  the 
frigid  and  the  bombast.  The  frigid  consists  in  degrading  an 
object,  or  sentiment,  which  is  sublime  in  itself,  by  our  me^ui 
conception  of  it ;  or  by  our  weak,  low,  and  childish  description 
of  it.  This  betrays  entire  absence,  or  at  least  great  poverty  of 
genius.  Of  this,  there  are  abundance  of  examples,  and  these 
commented  upon  with  much  humour,  in  the  treatise  on  the  Art 
of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works ;  the  instances  taken  chiefly 
from  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  One  of  these  I  had  occasion  al* 
ready  to  give,  in  relation  to  Mount  ^tna,  and  it  were  needless 
to  produce  any  more.  The  bombast  lies  in  forcing  an  ordinary 
or  trivial  object  out  of  its  rank,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  it 
into  the  sublime ;  or  in  attempting  to  exalt  a  sublime  object 
beyond  all  natural  and  reasonable  bounds.  Into  this  error^ 
which  is  but  too  common,  writers  of  genius  may  sometimes  fall^ 
by  unluckily  losing  sight  of  the  true  point  of  the  sublime.  This 
is  also  called  fustian  or  rant.  Shakespeare,  a  great  but  incor* 
rect  genius,  is  not  unexceptionable  here.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in 
their  tragedies,  abound  with  it. 

Thus  far  of  the  sublime ;  of  which  I  have  treated  AQly,  be* 
cause  it  is  so  capital  an  excellency  in  fine  writing,  and  because 
clear  and  previse  ideas  on  this  head  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  not 
to  be  met  with  in  critical  writers. 

Before  I  conclude  this  lecture,  there  is  one  observation 
which  I  choose  to  make  at  this  time ;  I  shall  make  it  once  for 
all,  and  hope  it  will  afterwards  be  remembered.    It  is  with 
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respect  to  the  instances  of  faults,  or  rather  blemishes  and  im- 
periiectiona,  which  as  I  have  done  in  this  lecture,  I  shall  here- 
after continue  to  take,  when  I  can,  from  writers  of  reputation. 
I  liave  not  the  least  intention  thereby  to  disparage  their  cha- 
racter in  the  general.  I  shall  have  other  occasions  of  doing 
equal  jnsttce  to  their  beauties.  But  it  is  no  reflection  on  any 
bmian  performance,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  The  task 
would  be  much  easier  for  me  to  collect  instances  of  faults  from 

m 

bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no  attention,  when  quoted 
from  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  I  conceive,  that  the 
Biethod  which  I  follow  will  contribute  more  to  make  the  best 
asthors  be  read  with  pleasure,  when  one  properly  distinguishes 
their  beauties  from  their  faults ;  and  is  led  to  imitate  and  ad- 
mire only  what  is  worthy  of  imitation  and  admiration. 


LECTURE  V 

BEAUTY,  AND  OTHER  PLEASURES  OF  TASTE. 

As  sublimity  constitutes  a  particular  character  of  com- 
position, and  forms  one  of  the  highest  excellencies  of  eloquence 
md  of  poetry,  it  was  proper  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length.  It 
win  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  so  particularly  all  the  other 
pleasures  that  arise  from  taste,  as  some  of  them  have  less  rela- 
tion to  our  main  subject.  On  beauty  only  I  shall  make  several 
observations,  both  as  the  subject  is  curious,  and  as  it  tends  to 
improve  taste,  and  to  discover  the  foundation  of  several  of  the 
graces  of  description  and  of  poetry.* 

Beauty,  next  to  sublimity,  aflFords,  beyond  doubt,  the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  imagination.  The  emotion  which  it  raises,  is 
very  distinguishable  from  that  of  sublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer 
kind ;  more  gentle  and  soothing ;  does  not  elevate  the  mind  ^o 
much,  but  produces  an  agreeable  serenity.  Sublimity  raises  a 
feeling,  too  violent,  as  I  showed,  to  be  lasting ;  the  pleasure 
arising  from  beauty  admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends 
also  to  a  much  greater  variety  of  objects  than  sublimity ;  to  a 
variety  indeed  f^Q  great,  that  the  feelings  which  beautiful 
objects  produce,  differ  considerably,  not  in  degree  only,  but 

•  See  Hntchiiisoii*»  Enquiry  concemini?  Bcanty  and  Vhtoe.— Oeirard  on 
Ttote,  dmp.  W.^Enqniry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Ideas  of  the  Snblime  and  Bean« 
iMw—Elemeots  of  Criticism,  chap,  iii.— -Spectator,  vol.  vi.— E*Miy  on  th* 
PleMvres  of  Taste. 
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also  in  kind,  from  one  another.  Hence,  no  word  in  the  language 
is  used  in  a  more  vague  signification  than  beauty.  It  is  applied 
to  almost  every  external  object  that  pleases  the  eye,  or  the  ear  ^ 
to  a  great  number  of  the  graces  of  writing ;  to  many  dispositions 
of  the  mind ;  nay,  to  several  objects  of  mere  abstract  science. 
We  talk  currently  of  a  beautiful  tree  or  flower;  a  beautiful 
poem ;  a  beautiful  character ;  and  a  beautiful  theorem  ijt 
mathematics. 

Hence  we  may  easily  perceive,  that,  among  so  great  a  variety 
of  objects,  to  find  out  some  one  quality  in  which  they  all  agrees 
and  which  is  the  foundation  of  that  agreeable  sensation  they  all 
raise,  must  be  a  very  difficult,  if  not,  more  probably,  a  vaijat 
attempt  Objects,  denominated  beautiful,  are  so  difierent,  as 
to  please,  not  in  virtue  of  any  one  quality  common  to  them 
all,  but  by  means  of  several  different  principles  in  human 
nature.  The  agreeable  emotion  which  they  all  raise,  is  some- 
what of  the  same  nature ;  and,  therefore,  has  the  common  name 
of  beauty  given  to  it ;  but  it  is  raised  by  different  causes. 

Hypotheses,  however,  have  been  framed  by  ingenious  vaenp 
for  assigning  the  fundamental  quality  of  beauty  in  aU  objects. 
In  particular,  uniformity  amidst  variety,  has  been  insisted  on 
as  this  fundamental  quality.  For  the  beauty  of  many  figures, 
I  admit  that  this  accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  when 
we  endeavour  to  apply  this  principle  to  beautiful  objects  of 
some  other  kind,  as  to  colour,  for  instance,  or  motion,  we  shall 
soon  find  that  it  has  no  place.  And  even  in  external  figured 
objects,  it  does  not  hold,  that  their  beauty  is  in  proportion  to 
their  mixture  of  variety  with  uniformity ;  seeing  many  please  us 
as  highly  beautiful,  which  have  almost  no  variety  at  all ;  and 
others,  which  are  various  to  a  degree  of  intricacy.  Laying* 
systems  of  this  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what  I  now  propose  is,  to 
give  an  enumeration  of  several  of  those  classes  of  objects  in 
which  beauty  most  remarkably  appears ;  and  to  point  out,  as  far 
as  I  can,  the  separate  principles  of  beauty  in  each  of  them. 

Colour  affords,  perhaps,  the  simplest  instance  of  beauty,  and 
therefore  the  fittest  to  begin  with.  Here  neither  variety,  nor 
uniformity,  nor  any  other  principle  that  I  know,  can  be  assigned, 
as  the  foundation  of  beauty.  Wc  can  refer  it  to  no  other  cause 
but  the  structure  of  the  eye,  which  determines  us  to  receive 
certain  modifications  of  the  rays  of  light  with  more  pleasure  than 
others.  And  we  see  accordingly,  that,  as  the  organ  of  sensation 
varies  in  different  persons,  they  have  their  different  favoarU# 
colouid.    It  is  probable,  that  association  of  ideas  has  influiAice, 
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m  tone  ea^es,  #d  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  coloura. 
Onen,  tor  instance^  may  appear  more  beantifnl^  by  being  con* 
oeded  in  our  ideas  with  rural  prospects  and  scenes  ;  white,  with 
imoeeDce ;  bfaie,  with  the  serenity  of  the  sky.  Independent  of 
mociatioBs  of  this  kind,  all  that  we  can  further  observe  con- 
eeniiig  colours  is,  that  those  chosen  for  beauty  are  generally 
ddicate  rather  than  glaring.  Snch  are  those  paintings  with 
wliieh  natore  hath  ornamented  some  of  her  works,  and  which  art 
itrives  in  vain  to  imitate ;  as  the  feathers  of  several  kinds  of 
liards,  the  leaves  of  flowers,  and  the  fine  variation  of  colours 
fdiibited  by  the  sky  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  These 
prewDt  to  us  the  highest  instances  of  the  beauty  of  colouring ; 
aad  kive  accordingly  been  the  favourite  subjects  of  poetical 
leKription  in  all  countries. 

FVom  colour  we  proceed  to  figure,  which  opens  to  us  forms 

rf  beauty  more  complex  and  diversified.   Regularity  first  occurs 

to  be  noticed  as  a  source  of  beauty.    By  a  regular  figure,  is 

iKtnt,  one  which  we  perceive  to  be  formed  according  to  some 

cotam  rule,  and  not  left  arbitrary  or  loose  in  the  construction 

of  its  parts.    Thus,  a  circle,  a  square,  a  triangle,  or  a  hexagon, 

please  the  eye  by  their  regularity,  as  beautiful  figures.    We  must 

not,  However,  conclude,  that  all  figures  please  in  proportion  to 

tlieir  regularity ;  or  that  regularity  is  the  sole,  or  the  chief 

foundation  of  beauty  in  figure.     On  the  contrary,  a  certain 

gnurefbl  variety  is  found  to  be  a  much  more  poweiiiil  principle 

of  beaoty ;  and  is  therefore  studied  a  great  deal  more  than  regu^ 

19%,  in  all  works  that  are  designed  merely  to  please  the  eye. 

I  nn,  ifideed,  inclined  to  think,  that  regularity  appears  beautiful 

to  us,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  on  account  of  its  suggesting  the  ideas 

of  fitness,  propriety,  and  use,  which  have  always  a  greater  con- 

^on  with  orderly  and  proportioned  forms,  than  with  those 

wUch  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any  certain  rule.     It 

is  clear  that  nature,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  graceful  artist, 

^%  in  all  her  ornamental  works,  pursued  variety,  with  an 

apparent  neglect  of  regularity.     Cabinets,  doors,  and  windows, 

ve  made  after  a  regular  form,  in  cubes  and  parallelograms,  with 

tiact  proportion  of  parts ;  and  by  being  so  formed  they  please 

tbe  eye ;  for  this  good  reason,  diat,  being  works  of  use,  they 

ve,  by  such  figures,  the  better  suited  to  the  ends  for  which  they 

^we  designed.    But  plants,  flowers,  and  leaves,   are  full  of 

^"'iefy  and  diversity.    A  straight  canal  is  an  insipid  figure,  in 

^^■qttrison  of  the  meanders  of  rivers.     Cones  and  pyramids  are 

"••"i^ifal ;  but  trees  growing  in  their  natural  wildness,  are  infi- 
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nitely more  beautiful  than  i^Khen  trimmedinto  pyramida  and  conea*  ^ 
The  apartments  of  a  house  must  be  regular  in  thdur  dkpositioit^' 
for  the  conveniency  of  its  inhabitants ;  bat  a  garden,  which  i» 
designed  merely  for  beauty»  would  be  exceedingly  disgust^iig;^ 
if  it  had  as  much  uniformity  and  order  in  its  parts  as  a  dwelliog— 
house. 

Mr.  Hogarth^  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty^  has  obserred,  tluut. 
figures  bounded  by  curve  lines,  are,  in  general,  more  beautiful, 
than  those  bounded  by  straight  lines  and  angles.  He  pitches 
upon  two  lines,  on  which^  according  to  him^  the  beauty  of  figiuv 
principally  depends ;  and  he  has  illustrated  and  supported  hia 
doctrine,  by  a  surprising  number  of  instances.  The  one  is  the 
waving  line,  or  a  curve  bending  backwards  and  forwards,  some- 
what in  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  This  he  calls  the  line  of 
beauty ;  and  shows  how  often  it  is  found  in  shells,  flowers,  and 
such  other  ornamental  works  of  nature ;  as  is  common  also  ia 
the  figures  designed  by  painters  and  sculptors,  for  the  purpose 
of  decoration.  The  other  line,  which  he  calls  the  line  of  grace^ 
is  the  former  waving  curve,  twisted  round  some  solid  body. 
The  curling  worm  of  a  common  jack  is  one  of  the  instances  Le 
gives  of  it.  .  Twisted  pillars,  and  twisted  horns,  also  exhibit  iJL 
In  all  the  inatances  which  he  mentions,  variety  plainly  appears 
to  be  so  material  a  principle  of  beauty,  that  be  seems  not  to  err 
much  when  he  defines  the  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms  to  be 
the  art  of  varying  well.  For  the  curve  line,  so  much  the 
favourite  of  painters,  derives,  according  to  him,  its  chief  advan- 
tage, from  its  perpetual  bending  and  variation  from  the  stiff 
regularity  of  the  straight  line. 

Motion  furnishes  another  source  of  beauty,  distinct  from 
figure.  Motion  of  itself  is  pleasing ;  and  bodies  in  motion  are, 
'^  csBteris  paribus,"  preferred  to  those  in  rest  It  is,  however^ 
only  gentle  motion  that  belongs  to  the  beautiful  ^  for  when  it  is 
very  swift,  or  very  forcible,  such  as  that  of  a  torrent,  it  partakes 
of  the  sublime.  The  motion  of  a  bird  gliding  through  the  air, 
is  extremely  beautiful ;  the  swiftness  with  which  lightning  darts 
through  the  heavens,  is  magnificent  and  astonishing.  And  here 
it  is  proper  to  observe^  that  the  sensations  of  sublime  and 
beautiful  are  not  always  distinguished  by  very  distant  bounda- 
ries; but  are  capable,  in  several  instances,  of  approaching 
towards  each  other.  Thus,  a  smooth  running  stream  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature :  as  it  swells  gradually  into 
a  great  river,  the  beautiful,  by  degrees,  is  lost  in  the  sublime, 
A  young  tree  is  a  beautiful  object;  a  spreading  ancient  oak  is  a 
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^maraUe  and  a  grand  one.  The  cahnnesfl  of  a  fine  momfhg  la 
beaotifQl ;  the  nnrrersal  stillnesfl  of  the  erening  is  highly  sub* 
fine.  Bttt  to  retmm  to  the  beanty  of  motioii,  it  will  be  found,  I 
Aink,  to  hoM  very  generally,  that  motion  in  a  fltraight  line  is 
not  so  beaatifid  as  in  an  undnlating  wavfaig  direetion ;  and  mo- 
tioa  upwards  is  commonly,  too,  more  agreeable  than  motion 
ffownwardfi.  The  easy  cmrling  motion  of  flame  and  smoke  may 
be  instanced,  as  an  object  singularly  agreeable :  and  here  Mr. 
Hogarth's  waving  Hne  recurs  upon  us  as  a  principle  of  beauty. 
That  artist  observes  very  ingeniously,  that  all  the  common  and 
necessary  motions  for  the  business  of  bfe  are  performed  by  men 
ia  sirai^t  er  plain  lines ;  but  that  all  the  g^oefitl  and  oma^ 
mental  movements  are  made  in  waving  lines ;  an  observation 
not  onwurthy  of  being  attended  to,  by  all  who  study  the  grace 
t>f  gesture  and  action. 

Though  colour,  figure,  and  motion,  be  separate  principles 
of  beaaty,  yet  in  many  beautiful  objects  they  all  meet,  and 
thereby  render  the  beauty  both  greater,  and  more  complex. 
Thus,  in  flowers,  trees,  animals^  we  are  entertained  at  once  with 
the  delicacy  of  the  colour,  with  the  gracefiilness  of  the  figure, 
and  sometimes  also  with  the  motion  of  the  olgect.    Although 
each  of  these  produce  a  separate  agreeable  sensation,  yet  ttiMoy 
are  of  such  a  similar  nature^  as  readily  to  mix  and  blend  in  one 
general  perception  of  beauty,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  whole 
object  as  its  cause ;  for  beauty  is  always  conceived  by  us,  as 
something  residing  in  the  object  which  raises  the  pleasant  sen- 
sation ;   a  sort  of  glory  which  dwells  upon>   and  invests  it 
Perhaps  the  most  complete  assemblage  of  beautiful  objects  that 
can   any  where  be  found,  is  presented  by  a  rich  natural  land- 
scape, where  there  is  a  sufficient  variety  oi  objects :  fields  in 
verdure^  scattered  trees  and  flowerS;^  running  water,  and  animals 
grazing.    If  to  these  be  joined  some  of  the  productions  of  art^ 
which  suit  such  a  scene ;  as  a  bridge  which  arches  over  a  river, 
smoke  rising  from  cottages  in  the  midst  of  trees,   and  the 
distant  view  of  a  fine  building,  seen  by  the  rising  sun ;  we  then 
enjoy,  in  the  highest  perfection,  that  gay,  cheerful,  and  plea- 
sant sensation  which  characterizes  beauty.    To  have  an  eye 
and  a  taste  formed  for  catching  the  peculiar  beauties  of  such 
scenes  as  these,  is  a  necessary  requisite  for  all  who  attempt 
poetical  description. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is  more  complex  than 
any  that  we  have  yet  considered.  It  includes  the  beauty  of 
colour  arising  from  the  delicate  shades  of  the  complexion ;  and 
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the  beauty  ot  figure>  arising  from  the  lines  trhich  form  the  dif- 
ferent features  of  the  face.  But  the  chief  beauty  of  the  counM- 
nance  depends  upon  a  mysterious  expression,  which  it  conveyi^ 
of  the  qualities  of  the  inind ;  of  good  sense,  or  good  humour ;  of 
sprightliness,  candour,  benevolence,  sensibility, t)r  other  amiabfe' 
dispositions.  How  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  certain  conforma^ 
tion  of  features  is  connected  in  our  idea  with  certain  moral 
qualities  ;  whether  we  are  taught  by  instinct  or  by  experience 
to  form  this  connexion,  and  to  read  the  mind  in  the  counte- 
nance ;  belongs  not  to  us  now  to  inquire,  nor  is,  indeed,  easy  to 
resolve.  The  fact  is  certain,  and  acknowledged,  that  what  ^ve0 
the  human  countenance  its  most  distinguished  beauty,  is  what  is 
called  its  expression ;  or  an  image,  which  it  is  conceived  to  show 
of  internal  moral  dispositions. 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  of 
the  mind,  which,  whether  expressed  in  the  countenance,  or  by 
words,  or  by  actions,  always  raise  in  us  a  feeling  similar  to 
that  of  beauty.  There  are  two  great  classes  of  moral  qualities  | 
one  is  of  the  high  and  the  great  virtues,  which  require  extraor- 
dinary efforts ;  and  turn  upon  dangers  and  siifierings ;  as 
heroism,  magnanimity,  contempt  of  pleasures,  and  contempt  of 
death.  These,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  lecture,  excite 
in  the  spectator  an  emotion  of  sublimity  and  grandeur.  The 
other  class  is  generally  of  the  social  virtues,  and  such  as  are  of 
a  softer  and  gentler  kind ;  as  compassion,  mildness,  friendship, 
and  generosity.  These  raise  in  the  beholder  a  sensation  of 
pleasure,  so  much  akin  to  that  produced  by  beautiful  external 
objects,  that,  though  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  it  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  classed  under  the  same  head. 

A  species  of  beauty,  distinct  from  any  I  have  yet  mentioned, 
arises  from  design  or  art ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  percep- 
tion of  means  being  adapted  to  an  end ;  or  the  parts  of  any 
thing  being  well  fitted   to   answer   the   design   of  the   whole. 
When,  in  considering  the  structure  of  a  tree  or  a  plant,  we  ob- 
serve how  all  the  parts,  the  roots,  the  stem,  the  bark,  and  the 
leaves,  are  suited  to  the  growth  and  nutriment  of  the  whole : 
much  more  when  we  survey  all  the  parts  and  members  of  a 
living  animal ;  or  when  we  examine  any  of  the  curious  works  of 
art,  such  as  a  clock,  a  ship,  or  any  nice  machine  ;  the  pleasure 
which  we  have  in  the  survey,  is  wholly  founded  on  this  sense  o« 
beauty.     It  is  altogether  different  from  tlie  perception  of  beauty 
produced  by  colour,  figure,  variety,  or  any  of  the  causes  formerly 
mentioned.     When  1  look  at  a  watch,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
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k»  if  finely  oigraTed^  and  of  ciirioiu  workmanship,  strikes  me  as. 
bcaodfiil  in  the  former  sense ;  bright  colour,  exquisite  polish, 
igiires  finely  raised  and  tamed«  But  when  I  examine  the  spring 
and  the  wheels,  and  praise  the  beauty  of  the  internal  machinery ; 
Of  pleasure  then  arises  wholly  from  the  view  of  that  admirable 
tii,  with  which  so  many  various  and  complicated  parts  are 
made  to  unite  for  one  purpose. 

Iliis  sense  of  beauty,  in  fitness  and  design,  has  an  extensive 
ifllaence  over  many  of  our  ideas.    It  is  the  foundation  of  the 
kmtj  which  we  discover  in  the  proportion  of  doors,  windows, 
arches,  pillars,  and  all  the  orders  of  architecture.     Let  the  or- 
Daments  of  a  building  be  ever  so  fine  and  elegant  in  themselves, 
}et  if  they  interfere  with  this  sense  of  fitness  and  design,  they 
iue  their  beauty,  and  hurt  the  eye  like  disagreeable  objects. 
Twisted  columns^  for  instance,  are  undoubtedly  ornamental ;  but 
as  they  have  an  appearance  of  weakness,  they  always  displease, 
when  they  are  made  use  of  to  support  any  part  of  a  building 
Ibat  is  massy,  and  that  seems  to  require  a  more  substantial 
prop.    We  cannot  look  iqion  any  work  whatever  without  being 
H  by  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  to  think  of  its  end  and 
<lsaigD,  and  of  course  to  examine  the  propriety  of  its  parts,  in 
relation  to  this  design  and  end.   When  their  propriety  is  clearly 
ducerned,  the  work  seems  always  to  have  some  beauty ;  but 
when  there  is  a  total  want  of  propriety,  it  never  fails  of  appear- 
ing defonned.     Our  sense  of  fitness  and  design,  therefore,  is  so 
powerful^  and  holds  so  high  a  rank  among  our  perceptions,  as 
to  regulate,  in  a  great  measure,  our  other  ideas  of  beauty  :  an 
ohiervation  which  I  the  rather  make,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, that  all  who  study  composition  should  carefully  attend 
to  it   For  in  an  epic  poem,  a  history,  an  oration,  or  any  work 
<^f  genius,  we  always  require,  as  we  do  in  other  works,  a  fitness, 
or  acljustuient  of  means,  to  the  end  which  the  author  is  supposed 
to  have  in  view.    Let  his  descriptions  be  ever  so  rich,  or  his 
%urc8  ever  so  elegant,  yet,  if  they  are  out  of  place,  if  they  are 
not  proper  parts  of  that  whole,  if  they  suit  not  the  main  design, 
they  lose  all  their  beauty ;  nay,  from  beauties  they  are  converted 
uito  deformities.     Such  power  has  our  sense  of  fitness  and  con- 
Snnty  to  produce  a  total  transformation  of  an  object  whose  ap- 
pearance otherwise  would  have  been  beautiful. 

After  having  mentioned  so  many  various  species  of  beauty, 
it  now  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  beauty  as  it  is  applied  to 
writing  or  discourse ;  a  term  commonly  used  in  a  sense  a]tog<>* 
w  loose  and  imdetermined.     For  it  is  applied  to  all  that 
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pleaies,  either  in  style  or  in  sentiment^  from  whatever  principle 
that  pleasure  flows ;  and  a  beautiful  poem  or  oration  means^  in 
common  language^  no  other  than  a  good  one>  or  one  well  coin* 
posed.  In  this  sense^  it  is  plain,  the  word  is  altogether  indefinite^ 
and  points  at  nq  particular  species  or  kind  of  beauty.  There  ia, 
however^  another  sense,  somewhat  more  definite,  in  which  beai^ 
ty  of  writing  characterises  a  particular  manner ;  when  it  is  used 
to  signify  a  certain  grace  and  amenity,  in  the  turn  either  of  style 
or  sentiment,  for  wfaiich  some  authors  have  been  peculiarly  (&»* 
tinguished.  In  this  sense,  it  denotes  a  manner  neither  remark* 
ably  sublinie,  nor  vehemently  passionate,  nor  uncommonly  spark> 
ling ;  but  such  as  raises  in  the  reader  an  emotion  of  the  gentle 
placid  kind,  similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the  contemplation  of 
beautiful  objects  in  nature ;  which  neither  lifts  the  mind  veiy 
high,  nor  agitates  it  very  much,  but  difiiises  over  the  imagiiift- 
tion  an  agreeable  and  pleasing  serenity,  Mr.  Addison  is  a  wri- 
ter altoge^er  of  this  character ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  proper 
and  precise  examples  that  can  be  given  of  it.  Fenelon,  the  an* 
thor  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  may  be  given  as  another 
example.  Virgil  too,  though  very  capable  of  rising  on  ocea* 
sions  into  the  sublime,  yet,  in  his  general  manner,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  character  of  beauty  and  grace  rather  than  of  eub- 
limity.  Among  orators,  Cicero  has  more  of  the  beautiful  than 
Demosthenes,  whose  genius  led  him  wholly  towards  vehemence 
and  strength. 

This  much  it  is  sufficient  to  have  said  upon  the  subject  of 
beauty.  We  have  traced  it  through  a  variety  of  forms;  as 
next  to  sublimity,  it  is  the  most  copious  source  of  the  pleasm'^es 
of  taste ;  and  as  the  consideration  of  the  difierent  appearances, 
and  principles  of  beauty,  tends  to  the  improvement  of  taste  in 
many  subjects. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  appearing  under  the  forms  of  sublime 
or  beautiful,  that  objects  delight  the  imagination.  From  se* 
veral  other  principles,  also,  they  derive  their  power  of  giving 
it  pleasure. 

Novelty,  for  instance,  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addison 
and  by  every  writer  on  this  subject  An  object  which  ha^  no 
merit  to  recommend  it,  except  its  being  uncommon  or  new,  by 
means  of  this  quality  alone,  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and  an 
agreeable  emotion.  Hence  that  passion  of  curiosity,  which  pre* 
vails  so  generally  among  mankind.  Objects  and  ideas  which 
have  been  long  familiar,  make  too  faint  an  impression  to  give  an 
agreeable  exercise  to  our  faculties.    New  and  strange  objects 
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roQse  the  mind  from  its  dormant  atate,  by  giving  it  a  quick  and 
pleasing  impulse.  Hence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  entertainmmit 
afforded  us  by  fiction  and  romance.  The  emotion  raised  by  no- 
rfitf  is  of  a  more  livdy  and  pungent  nature,  than  that  produced 
by  beauty ;  but  much  shorter  in  its  continuance.  For  if  the  ob- 
ject have  in  itself  no  charms  to  hx^M  our  attention,  the  shining 
gioss  thrown  upon  it  by  noyelty  soon  wears  off. 

Besides  novelty,  imitation  is  another  source  of  pleasure  to 
taste.  This  gives  rise  to  what  Mr.  Addison  terms  the  s^ondary 
pleasiH'es  of  imagination ;  which  form,  doubtless,  a  very  extensive 
class.  For  all  imitation  affords  some  pleasure ;  not  only  the 
imitation  of  beautiM  or  great  objiects,  by  recalling  the  original 
ideas  of  brauty  or  grandeur  which  such  objects  themselves  exhi- 
bited ;  but  even  objects  which  have  neither  beauty  nor  grandeur, 
nay,  some  which  are  terrible  or  deformed,  please  us  in  a  secon- 
dary or  r^resented  view. 

Hie  pleasures  of  melody  and  harmony  belong  also  to  taste. 
There  is  no  agreeable  sensation  we  receive,  either  from  beauty 
or  sublimity,  but  what  is  capable  of  being  heightened  by  the 
power  of  musical  sound.  Hence  the  delight  of  poetical  num- 
bers ;  and  even  of  the  more  concealed  and  looser  measures  of 
pro0e.  Wit)  humour,  and  ridicule,  likewise  open  a  variety 
of  pleasures  to  taste^  quite  distinct  from  any  that  we  have  yet 
considered. 

At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  further  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pleasures  of  taste.  I  have  opened  some  of  the  gene* 
ral  princQ>les ;  it  is  time  now  to  make  the  application  to  our 
ihief  subject.  If  the  question  be  put.  To.  what  class  of  those 
pleasures  of  taste  which  I  have  enumerated,  that  pleasure  is  to 
be  referr^d^  which  we  receive  from  poetry,  eloquence,  or  fine 
writing  ?  My  answer  is>  Not  to  any  one,  but  to  them  all.  This 
singular  advantage  writing  and  discourse  possess,  that  they  en- 
compass »o  ]arg0  and  rich  a  field  on  all  sides^  and  have  power 
to  exhibit,  in  great  perfection,  not  a  single  set  of  objects  only, 
out  almost  ibe  whole  of  those  which  give  pleasure  to  taste  and 
imagination :  whether  that  pleasure  arise  from  sublimity,  from 
beauty  in  its  difierent  forms,  from  design  and  art,  from  moral 
s^timent,  from  novelty,  from  harmony,  from  wit,  humour,  and 
ridicule.  To  whichsoever  of  thole  the  peculiar  bent  of  a  per- 
son's taste  lies,  .from  some  writer  or  other,  he  has  it  always  in 
his  power  to  receive  the  gratification  of  it. 

Now^  this  high  power  which  eloquence  and  poetry  possess, 
of  sopidying  taste  and  imagination  with  such  a  wide  circle  of 
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pleasures^  they  derive  altogether  from  their  having  a  greater 
capacity  of  imitation  and  description  than  is  possessed  by  any 
other  art.  Of  all  the  means  which  human  ingenuity  has  con  - 
trived  for  recalling  the  images  of  real  objects,  and  awakening,, 
by  representation,  similar  emotions  to  those  which  are  raised 
by  the  original,  none  is  so  full  and  extensive  as  that  which  is 
executed  by  words  and  writing.  Through  the  assistance  of  this 
happy  invention  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  natural  or  moral 
-world,  but  what  can  be  represented  and  set  before  the  mind,  in 
colours  very  strong  and  lively.  Hence  it  is  usual,  among  criti- 
cal writers,  to  speak  of  discourse  as  the  chief  of  all  the  imitative 
or  mimetic  arts  ;  they  compare  it  with  painting  and  with  sculp* 
ture,  and  in  many  respects  prefer  it  justly  before  them. 

This  style  was  first  introduced  by  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics^ 
and,  since  his  time,  has  acquired  a  general  currency  among 
modern  authors.  But,  as  it  is  of  consequence  to  introduce  aa 
much  precision  as  possible  into  critical  language,  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  this  manner  of  speaking  is  not  accurate.  Neither 
discourse  in  general,  nor  poetry  in  particular,  can  be  called 
altogether  imitative  arts.  We  must  distinguish  betwixt  imita* 
tion  and  description,  which  are  ideas  that  should  not  be  con* 
founded.  Imitation  is  performed  by  means  of  somewhat  that 
has  a  natural  likeness  and  resemblance  to  the  thing  imitated, 
and  of  jconsequence  is  understood  by  all ;  such  are  statues  and 
pictures.  Description,  again,  is  the  raising  in  the  mind  the 
conception  of  an  object  by  means  of  some  arbitrary  or  instituted 
symbols,  understood  only  by  those  who  agree  in  the  institution 
of  them  ;  such  are  words  and  writing.  Words  have  no  natural 
resemblance  to  the  ideas  or  objects  which  they  are  employed  to 
signify ;  but  a  statue  or  a  picture  has  a  natural  likeness  to  the 
original :  and,  therefore,  imitation  and  description  differ  con- 
siderably, in  their  nature,  from  each  other. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  a  poet  introduces  into  his  work  persons 
actually  speaking,  and,  by  the  words  which  he  puts  into  their 
mouths,  represents  the  discourse  which  they  might  be  supposed 
to  hold,  so  far  his  art  may  more  accurately  be  called  imitative  ; 
and  this  is  the  case  in  all  dramatic  composition.  But  in  narra- 
tive or  descriptive  works,  it  can  with  no  propriety  be  called  so. 
Who,  for  instance,  would  call  Virgil's  description  of  a  tempest, 
in  the  first  JEneii,  an  imitation  of  a  storm  ?  If  we  heard  of  the 
imitation  of  a  battle,  we  might  naturally  think  of  some  mock 
fight,  or  representation  of  a  battle  on  the  stage,  but  would  never 
apprehend  that  it  meant  one  of  Homer's  descriptions,  in  Ifag 
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Iliad.  I  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  imitation  and  description 
agre«  in  their  principal  effect,  of  recalling,  by  external  signs, 
the  ideas  of  things  which  we  do  not  see.  But,  though  in  this 
they  coincide,  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  terms 
themselves  are  not  synonymous,  that  they  import  different 
means  of  effecting  tlie  same  end,  and  of  course  make  different 
impressions  on  the  mind.* 

Whether  we  consider  poetry  in  particular,  and  discourse  in 
general,  as  imitative  or  descriptive,  it  is  evident  that  their  whole 
power  in  recalling  the  impressions  of  real  objects  is  derived 
fromthesignificancy  of  words.  As  their  excellency  flows  alto- 
gether from  this  source,  we  must,  in  order  to  make  way  for  fur- 
ther inquiries,  begin  at  this  fountain  head.  I  shall,  therefore,  in 
the  seit  lecture,  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  language :  of 
the  origin,  the  progress,  and  construction  of  which,  I  purpose 
to  treat  at  some  length. 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Haying  finished  my  observations  on  the  pleasures  of 
taste,  which  were  meant  to  be  introductory  to  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  these  lectures,  I  now  begin  to  treat  of  language,  which 
ii  the  foundation  of  the  whole  power  of  eloquence.  This  will 
lead  to  a  considerable  discussion ;  and  there  are  few  subjects 
bdoDging  to  polite  literature,  which  more  merit  such  a  discus- 
^'  I  shall  first  give  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Isoguage  in  several  particulars,  from  its  early  to  its  more  ad- 
^vu^d  periods  ;  which  shall  be  followed  by  a  similar  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  writing.    I  shall  next  give  some  account 

*  nioagh,  in  Uie  execution  of  particnlar  partii,  poetry  is  certainly  descriptive 
^*^  than  imitatire,  yet  there  is  a  qnalified  sense  in  which  poetry,  in  the  gene 
ni^Buy  be  termed  an  imitative  art.  Tlie  snbject  of  the  poe^  (as  Dr.  Gerrard  has 
"^•WBi  to  the  Appendix  to  his  Enay  on  Taste)  is  intended  to  be  an  imitation,  not 
«f  tfaingi  really  existing,  but  of  the  course  of  nature,  that  is,  a  feigned  represen- 
^^on  of  such  events,  or  such  scenes,  as,  though  they  never  had  a  being,  yet 
"^t  have  existed ;  and  which,  therefore,  by  their  probability,  bear  a  resem- 
^^1^  to  oatare.  It  was  probably  in  this  sense  that  Aristotle  termed  poetry  a 
*QBetic  art  How  far  either  the  imitation  or  the  description  which  poetry  em- 
P^  it  soperior  to  the  imitative  powers  of  painting  and  music,  is  well  shown  by 
^-Harris,  in  his  Treatise  on  Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry.  The  chief  advantage 
^[^  IKwtry,  or  discourse  in  general,  enjoys,  is  that  whereas,  by  the  nature  of 
■^  U1,  Ae  painter  is  confined  to  the  representation  of  a  single  moment,  writing 
^  <iiicoiine  can  trace  a  transaction  through  its  whole  progress.    That  moment* 
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of  tho  construction  of  language^  or  the  principles  of  unirersal 
grammar ;  and  shall^  lastly^  ^pply  these  observations  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  English  tongue.^ 

Language^  in  general^  signifies  the  expression  of  our  ideas 
by  certain  articulate  sounds^  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of 
those  ideas.  By  articulate  sounds,  are  meant  those  modula-- 
tions  of  simple  voice,  or  of  sound  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which 
are  formed  by  means  of  the  moUth  and  its  several  organs,  the 
teeth,  the  tongue,  the  tips,  and  the  palate.  How  far  &ere  is 
any  natural  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  the  mind  and  the 
sounds  emitted,  will  appear  from  what  I  have  afterwards  to  offer. 
But,  as  the  natural  connexion  can,  upon  any  system,  affect  only 
a  smaQ  part  of  the  fabric  of  language,  the  connexion  between 
words  and  ideas  may,  in  general,  be  considered  as  arbitrary  and 
conventional,  owing  to  the  agreement  of  men  among  themselves  : 
the  clear  proof  of  which  is,  that  different  nations  have  different 
languages,  or  a  different  set  of  articulate  sounds,  which  ihey 
have  chosen  for  communicating  their  ideas 

This  artificial  method  of  communicating  thought,  we  now 
behold  carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  Language  is  become 
a  vehicle  by  which  the  most  delicate  and  refined  emotions  of  one 
mind  can  be  transmitted,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  transfused  into 
another.  Not  only  are  names  given  to  all  objects  around  us,  by 
which  means  an  easy  and  speedy  intercourse  is  carried  on  for 
providing  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  all  the  relations  and  diflfer- 


kideed,  wlitch  the  painter  pitches  opon  for  the  subject  of  his  pfctnre,  he  may  be 
said  to  exhibit  with  more  advanta^  than  the  poet  or  the  orator ;  inasmtidi  as  be 
sets  before  us,  in  one  view,  all  the  minute  concurrent  circumstances  of  the  eTcnt 
which  happens  in  one  individual  point  of  time,  as  they  appear  in  nature ;  while 
discourse  is  obliged  to  exhibit  them  in  succession,  and  by  means  of  a  deCaUt 
whicli  is  in  daufper  of  becoming  tedious,  in  order  to  be  clear,  or  if  not  tedimu,  is 
in  danger  of  being  obscure.  But  to  tliat  point  of  time  which  he  has  chosen* 
the  painter  being  entirely  confined,  he  cannot  exhibit  various  stages  of  the  same 
action  or  event ;  and  he  is  subject  to  this  further  defect,  that  he  can  only  exhibit 
uujects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  can  very  imperfectly  delineate  characters 
and  sentiments,  which  are  the  noblest  subjects  of  imitation  or  description.  The 
power  of  representing  these,  with  full  advantage,  gives  a  high  superiority  to  dia- 
course  and  writing  above  all  other  imitative  arts. 

*  See  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Dissertation  on  the  Formation  of  Languages, — 
Treatise  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  in  3  vols.— Harris's  Hermes, 
or  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Language  and  Universal  Grammar.— 
Ess  sur  rOrigine  des  Connoissances  Humaines,  par  TAbb^  Condillac.-— 
Princtpes  de  Orammalre,  par  Marsais.— Orammaire  G^n^rale  et  Raisonn^. 
-«^Trait6  de  la  Formation  M^cbaniqne  des  Langues,  par  le  President  de  Brosses. 
— Disconrs  snr  I'ln^galit^  parmi  les  Hommes,  par  Rousseau.— Gramnuure 
G^nfrale,  par  Beaus^e,— Principcs  de  la  Traduction  par  Batteux.— Warburton*s 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.— Sanctii  Minerva,  cum  notis  Periionit.-*Le 
Vmis  Principes  de  la  Langne  Fiancoisc,  par  TAbbc  Girard. 
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umong  fhtae  objects  are  minutely  marked,  the  inyisible 
Kts  iji  ake  nind  are  described^  the  roost  abstract  notiona 
and  coBceptioDs  are  rendered  intelligible,  and  all  the  ideas  which 
MBDcecanibooTer,  or  imagination  create,  are  known  by  their 
prap«r  nanes.  Nay,  famgaage  has  been  carried  so  far,  as  to  be 
an  imtrmnent  of  the  most  refined  luxury.  Not  resting  in 
p^apicttity,  we  reqinre  ornament  also  ;  not  satisfied  with 
haTiHg  tbe  conoeptions  o(  others  made  known  to  us,  we  make  a 
hattmt'  demand,  to  have  them  so  decked  and  adorned  as  to 
eAtertattr  omr  fancy ;  and  this  demand  it  is  found  very  possible 
tagrmtify.  In  this  state  we  now  find  language.  In  this  state 
a  baa  beea  found  among  many  nations  for  some  thousand  years. 
Tba  object  m  :beoome  familiar ;  and,  like  the  expanse  of  the 
inoament^  and  Other  great  objects,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
heboid,  we  hehxAd  it  without  wonder. 

Bat  carry  your  thoughts  back  to  the  first  dawn  of  language 
anong^  men.  Reflect  upon  the  feeble  beginnings  from  which  it 
most  have  arisen,  and  upon  the  many  and  great  obstacles  which 
it  sniat  hare  encountered  in  its  progress  ;  and  you  will  find 
reaaoA  for  the  highest  astonishment  on  viewing  the  height  which 
it  Ina^  iHTW  attained.  We  admire  several  of  the  inventions  of 
art  i  we  plume  ourselves  on  some  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  latter  ages,  serving  to  advance  knowledge,  and  to 
feader 4ife  contfortable ;  we  speak  of  them  as  the  boast  of  human 
raflOB*  But'  certainly  no  invention  is  entitled  to  any  such 
degree  of  admiration  as  that  of  language  ;  which,  too,  must  have 
been  the  product  of  the  first  and  rudest  ages,  if,  indeed,  it  can 
be  conaidered  as  a  hmnan  invention  at  all 

Think  of  the  circumstances  of  mankind  when  languages  be- 
gan to-be  formed.     They  were  a  wandering  scattered  race ;  no 
aoeiety  among  them  except  families ;  and  the  family  society  too 
f€ry  imperfect,  as  their  method  of  living  by  hunting  or  pastur- 
age  must  have  aeparated  them  frequently  from  one  another.     In 
tUa^  situation,  when  so  much  divided,  and  their  intercourse  so 
rare^  how  coidd  any  one  set  of  sounds,  or  words,  be  generally 
agreed  on  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas  ?    Supposing  that  a  few, 
whom  ehanee  or  necessity  threw  togethei^  agreed  by  some  means 
upon  certain  signs,  yet  by  what  authority  could  these  be  propa- 
gated amo^  other  tribes  or  families,  so  as  to  spread  and  grow 
1^  into  a  language  7   One  woidd  think  that,  in  order  to  any  Ian 
gnage  fixing  and  extending  itself,  men  must  have  been  pre- 
▼ionaly  gathered  together  in  considerable  numbers ;    society 
most  have  been  already  far  advanced ;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
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hand^  there  seems  to  have  been  an  absolute  necessity  for  speech, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  society.  For,  by  what  bond  coold 
any  multitude  of  men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  join  in 
the  prosecution  of  any  common  interest,  until  once,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  speech,  they  could  communicate  their  wants  and 
intentions  to  one  another  ?  So  that,  either  how  society  could 
form  itself  previously  to  language,  or  how  words  could  rise  into 
a  language  previously  to  society  formed,  seem  to  be  points 
attended  with  equal  diiSculty.  And  when  we  consider,  further, 
that  curious  analogy  which  prevails  in  the  construction  of  almost 
all  languages,  and  that  deep  and  subtile  logic  on  which  they  are 
founded,  difficulties  increase  so  much  upon  us,  on  all  hands,  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  small  reason  for  referring  the  first  origin 
of  all  language  to  divine  teaching  or  inspiration. 

But  supposing  language  to  have  a  divine  original^  we  can- 
not, however,  suppose  that  a  perfect  system'of  it  was  all  at  once 
given  to  man.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  think,  that  God 
taught  our  first  parents  only  such  language  as  suited  their 
present  occasions  ;  leaving  them,  as  he  did  in  other  things^  to 
enlarge  and  improve  it  as  their  future  necessities  should  require. 
Consequently,  those  first  rudiments  of  speech  must  have  been 
poor  and  narrow ;  and  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  inquire  in  what 
manner,  and  by  what  steps,  language  advanced  to  the  state  in 
which  we  now  find  it.  The  history  which  I  am  to  give  of  this 
progress  will  suggest  several  thuigs,  both  curious  in  themselves, 
and  useful  in  our  future  disquisitions. 

If  we  should  suppose  a  period  before  any  words  were  in- 
vented or  known,  it  is  clear,  that  men  could  have  no  other 
method  of  communicating  to  others  what  they  felt,  than  by  the 
cries  of  passion,  accompanied  with  such  motions  and  gestures 
as  were  further  expressive  of  passion.  For  these  are  the  only 
signs  which  nature  teaches  all  men,  and  which  are  understood 
by  all.  One  who  saw  another  going  into  some  place  where  he 
himself  had  been  frightened  or  exposed  to  danger,  and  who 
sought  to  warn  his  neighbour  of  the  danger,  could  contrive  no 
other  way  of  doing  so,  than  by  uttering  those  cries,  and  nw^Ving 
ihose  gestures,  which  are  the  signs  of  fear  ;  just  as  two  men,  at 
this  day,  would  endeavour  to  make  themselves  be  understood  by 
each  oUier,  who  should  be  thrown  together  on  a  desolate  island, 
ignorant  of  each  other's  language.  Those  exclamations,  there- 
fore, which  by  grammarians  are  called  inteijections,  uttered  in 
a  strong  and  passionate  manner,  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  first 
elements  or  begiimings  of  speech* 
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Whan  ttiore  enlarged  oommanication  became  neceasary,  and 
fltnei  began  to  be  aaaigned  to  objects,  in  what  manner  can  we 
t^ffioe  men  to  hay($  proceeded  in  the  aasignation  of  nMnea^  or 
knreDtion  of  words  7  Undoubtedly^  by  imitating,  as  much  as 
ief  eodd,  tlie  nstasn  of  the  object  which  they  named,  by  the 
wnsd  of  Ae  name  which  they  gave  to  it.  As  a  painter,  who 
wodd  represent  grass,  most  employ  a  green  colour ;  so,  in  the 
begianrngs  of  language,  one  giving  a  name  to  any  thing  harsh  or 
kouferoiis,  would  %,£  course  employ  a  harsh  or  boisterous  sound. 
He  could  not  do  otherwise,  if  he  meant  to  excite  in  the  hearer 
fte  idea  of  that  thing  which  he  sought  to  name.  To  suppose 
words  invented,  or  names  given  to  things,  in  a  manner  purely 
trbhrary,  without  any  ground  or  reason,  is  to  suppose  an  effect 
vi&oiEt  a  cause.  There  must  have  always  been  some  motive 
vindi  led  to  the  assignation  of  one  name  rather  than  another ; 
and  we  can  conceive  no  motive  which  would  more  generally  ope- 
nte  upon  men  in  their  first  efforts  towards  language,  Uian  a 
flbffe  to  paint,  by  speech,  the  objects  which  they  named,  in  a 
maimer  more  or  less  conq[)lete,  according  as  the  vocal  organs 
hdit  in  their  power  to  effect  this  imitation. 

Wherever  objects  were  to  be  nam^d,  in  which  sound,  noise, 
or  motion,  were  concerned,  the  imiteition  by  words  was  abun- 
ixnUfy  obvious.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  imitate,  by 
tte  soond  of  the  voice,  the  quality  of  the  sound  or  noise  which 
my  external  object  made ;  and  to  form  its  name  according!}'. 
Tim,  in  all  languages,  we  find  a  multitude  of  words  that  are 
evideaily  constructed  upon  this ,  principle.  A  certain  bird  is 
termed  flie  cuckoo,  from  the  sound  which  it  emits.  When  one 
sort  of  wind  is  said  to  whistle,  and  another  to  roar;  when  a  ser- 
P^t  is  said  to  Mu:  a  fiy  to  buz,  and  falling  timber  to  craih: 
^^  a  stream  is  said  iojtovb,  and  hail  to  rattle ;  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  word  and  the  thing  signified  is  plainly  discernible. 

In  the  names  of  objects  which  address  the  sight  only,  where 
neither  noise  nor  motion  are  concerned,  and  still  more  in  the 
tenns  appropriated  to  moral  ideas,  this  analogy  appears  to  fail 
Many  learned  men,  however,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  though, 
in  such  cases,  it  becomes  more  obscure,  yet  it  is  not  altogether 
lost;  bat  that  throughout  the  radical  words  of  all  languages 
tkere  may  be  traced  some  degree  of  correspondence  with  the 
object  signified.  With  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  ideas, 
tliey  remark,  that,  in  every  language,  the  terms  significant  of 
^^  are  derived  from  the  names  of  sensible  objects  to  which 
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they  are  conceived  to  be  analogous ;  and  wkb  regard  to  sensible 
objects  pertaining  merely  to  sights  tbey  remark^  that  their  most 
distinguishing  qualities  have  certain  radical  sovnds  appropriafed 
to  the  expression  of  them^  in  a  great  variely  of  langui^ietf. 
Stability,  for  instance,  fluidity,  hoUowness,  miootliness,  gentle^- 
ness,  violence^  &c.  they  imagine  to  be  painted  by  <he  soimd  df 
certain  letters  or  syUables,  vriUch  have  some  rebtion  to  thos^ 
difierent  states  of  visible  objects,  on  acconnt  of  an  obsewe  r^ 
semblance  which  Ae  organs  of  voice  are  capable  of  a^simrihg  tft 
mioh  external  qua^ties.  By  this  natural  mechaottsm,  tbey 
imagine  all  languages  to  have  been  at  first  contftmcted/  and  tlM 
roots  of  tbeir  capital  words  formed.^ 

As  far  as  this  system  is  founded  in  truth,  language  »ppem 
to  be  not  altogether  arbitrary  in  its  origin.  Among  the  andevt 
Stoic  and  Platonic  philosophers,  it  was  a  question  much  agF- 
tatedy  ^Utrum  nomina  rerom  sint  naturft,  an  inqiositio&e  t 
fi^i  tj  ilmi  ;**  by  which  tbey  meant,  whetiier  words  were  merely 
cowventmial  symbols ;  of  the  rise  of  which  no  acoovnt  could  bo 
given,  except  tte  pleasm^e  of  flie  first  inventors  vf  language  ? 
or,  whether  there  was  some  principle  in  nature  that  led  to  tha 

•  The  airtlMir,  wlio  hM  carried  Ms  ipeeolatioiM  on  tbte  nbjeet  the  fltftlieft,iBtte 
President  de  Brosses,  In  his  *'  Trut6  de  la  Fonnati<m  M«cliani<|«e  des  Umjfuet.*' 
Some  of  the  radical  letters  or  syllables  which  he  supposes  to  carry  this  expresaiTe 
power  in  most  known  langoages  are,  8t,  to  hiffo\fy  stability  or  rest;  Fl,  to  denote 
flaency ;  €U  a  gentle  descent ;  R,  what  rentes  to  rapid  motion ;  C,  to  cavity  or 
hoUowness,  dec.    A  century  before  his  time«  Dr.  WalUs*  in  his  Orammar  of  tbm 
English  Lanicnage,  had  taken  notice  of  these  significant  roots,  and  represented  it 
as  a  pecnliar  excellency  of  oar  tongae,  that,  Iwyond  an  others,  it  expressed  the 
aatore  of  the  objects  whidi  It  aamed,  by  emplajriog  soanda  sharper,  aaAaf\ 
weaker,  stronger,  more  obscure,  or  more  stridulons,  according  as  the  idea  whicfa 
is  to  be  suggested  requires.    He  gives  various  examples.    Tbns ;  words  formed 
upon  St,  alwqrs  denote  firmness  and  strengfli,  analogous  to  the  Latin  sl«;  aa» 
stand,  stiQr,  staff,  stop,  stoat,  steady,  staka,  stamp,  stalttoB,  stataly,  Jm;.    Worda 
beginning  with  Str,  intimate  violent  force,  and  energy,  analogous  to  the  Greek 
crpvnvfu;  as.  Strive,  strength,  strike,  stripe,  stress,  struggle,  stride,  stretch-; 
strip,  &c.     Thr,  hnplies  forcible  motion;  as,  throw,  throb,  thrust,  through, 
threaten,  thrahtoB.  Wr,  obliquity  or  distortion ;  as,  wry,  wrest,  wreath,  wrestle, 
wring,  wrong,  wrangle,  wrath,  wrack.  Sec,    Sw,  silent  agitation,  or  lateral  mo- 
tion ;  as,  sway,  swing,  swerve,  sweeny,  swim.    SI,  a  gentle  lull,  or  lesa  obsanrable 
motion ;  as,  slide,  slip,  sly,  slit,  slow,  slack,  sliag.    Sp,  dissipatioa  or  expanoMMi ; 
as,  spread,  sprout,  sprinkle,  split,  spill,  spring.    Terminations  in  ash,  indicate 
something  acting  nimbly  and  sharply ;  as,  crash,  gash,  rash,  flash,  lash,  slash. 
Terminations  in  nsb,  something  acting  more  obtasely  and  dully ;  as  crash,  hmah, 
hush,  gash,  blush.    The  learned  author  produces  a  great  many  more  examples  of 
the  same  kind,  which  seem  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  the  analogies  of  sound  have 
had  some  influence  on  the  formation  of  words.    At  the  same  time,  in  all  specula- 
tions of  this  kind,  there  is  so  much  room  for  fancy  to  operate,  that  they  eaght  to 
be  adopted  with  much  caution  in  forming  any  general  theory. 
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iH^natioii  of  partieokr  oaa^s  to  particular  objecU  ?  and  those 
of  tfae  PlatoBic  school  favoured  the  latter  opinion.^ 

This  principle^  however,  of  a  natural  relation  between  words 
i«d  olgectsj  can  cmiy  be  applied  to  lai^age  in  its  most  simple 
aid  priautive  state.  Thoogh^  in  every  tongue,  some  remains 
of  it,  as  I  have  shown  ajbiove,  can  be  traced,  it  were  utterly  in 
Ym  to  search  for  it  throoghout  the  whole  construction  of  any 
nodern  language*  As  the  multitude  of  terms  jncrease  in  eveiy 
Mtba,  and  the  inmi^uie  field  of  language  is  filled  up,  words,  by 
a  tikousaiid  ianciful  and  irregular  methods  of  derivation  and  oom- 
pMiti(w,  c(»ne  to  deviate  widely  from  the  primitive  character  of 
tlieir  roots,  and  to  lose  all  analogy  or  resemblance  in  sound  to 
tk  tluBgs  signified.  In  this  state  we  now  find  language,  Wordsj 
IS  we  now  employ  them,  taken  in  the  general,  may  be  consider^ 
u  flfmbols,  not  as  imitations ;  as  arbitfury^  or  instituted,  notm^ 
ton!  signs  of  ideas«  But  there  dm  be  no  doubt,  I  tfaNnk,  that 
hoguag^,  the  nearer  we  remount  to  its  rise  amoi^  men,  will  be 
(omi  to  partake  more  of  a  natural  ejqpression.  As  it  could  ha 
•rigiBally  formed  on  nothing  but  hpodtatipnj  it  wottl4,  in  its  prirn^ 
itiTe  itate,  be  more  picturesque :  much  more  barren  indeed^  and 
utrow  in  the  circle  of  its  t^rms,  than  now;  but,  as  £ar  as  it 
veatyBore  eq^ressive  by  Mund  of  the  thing  si^ified.  This« 
Att,  may  be  asmnned  as  om  charaeter  of  the  first  stable,  or  be* 
gi&nings,  of  language  among  every  savage  tribe. 

Afleeond  character  of  Ungw^,  in  its. early  statoj  is  drawn 
^  the  manner  in  which  words  were  at  first  pronounced,  or 
iitoe<i,by  men.  InteijectiosuS,  I  showed^  or  p$ssionate  excl9ma- 
^1  were  tbo  first  ei«neiits  af  speech.  Mm  laboured  ta 
coBBomcafte  their  feelings  to  one  anoCher,  by  those  exiM-essive 
^  and  gestures  which  natmre  taught  them.  After  words,  or 
^^'UM  af  ol^ts,  began  to  be  inventecli  this  mode  of  speaking, 
^  natural  sigiui,  could  not  be  all  at  once  disused*    For  Ian- 

*  Vid.  yiat  in  Cratylo.  "  Nomina  verbaque  non  positu  fcrtuito,  aed  qnadam 
Tietntioiie  aatnrtt  facta  esse,  P.  Nigidios  in  Grammaticis  Commentariis  docet; 
'v  use  in  pbUosophha  SisscrtatiombtM  celebrem.  In  earn  rem  niika  argn-^ 
^ou  ^ity  carnderi  pnnint  verba  ease  natoralla,  magis  qnaai  arbitraitia.  F«f» 
iiVut,eiiiD dicinras, main  qoodam  orisconveniente,  cum  ipsios  verbi  dcmenatra- 
^ntimor^et  labias  senum  primores  emovemas,  ac  spiritum  atqne  aniinam 
P<"io  vencm,  et  ad  eoft,  qaibas  eonseraiocitiaiiMr  iutendiimis^  At  contra  cum 
^'mis^oi,  neqpie  profnaa  tntieatoqiie  flatu  vocifl,  neqoe  prc^tis  |abiis  pronua- 
f'^Bw ;  aed  et  spiritnm  et  labia»  qMasi  intra  noemet  ipsos  coercemus.  Hoc  fit 
'^etineo  quod  dicimus,  tu^  et  ego,  et  tnihi,  et  tibu  Nam  sicuti  cnm  adnuimns 
^•bnanoM,  motai  qoidaai  ille  val  capitb*  vel  oculormn,  a  natara  rei  qnara 
"RBificat,  aoB  abborret ;  ita  Ut  his  vocibu»  quasi  geatus  quidam  oris  et  spiritns 
^'^^u  est.  Eadem  ratio  est  iii  Grscis  quoque  vocibus  qnam  esse  in  nostria 
•^n>4tertimas."— A,  Gellivs,  Noct.  Attica;,  lib.  x.  cap.  4. 
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guage  in  its  infancy^  must  bare  been  extremely  barren ;  and 
there  certainly  was  a  period,  among  all  rude  nations^  when  con* 
versation  was  carried  on  by  a  y«-y  few  words,  intermixed  with 
many  exclamations  and  earnest  gestures.  Hie  small  stock  of 
words  which  men  as  yet  possessed,  rendered  these  helps  abso* 
Intely  neoessaiy  for  explaining  their  conceptions ;  and  rude,  on* 
cxdtiyated  men,  not  having  always  at  hand  even  the  few  words 
which  they  knew,  would  natn  ally  labour  to  make  themselvea 
understood,  by  varying  their  tones  of  voice,  and  accompanying 
their  tones  with  tiie  most  significant  gesticulations  they  could 
make.  At  this  day,  when  persons  attempt  to  speak  in  any 
language  which  th^  possess  imperfectly,  they  have  recourse  to 
all  these  supplemental  methods,  in  order  to  render  themselves 
more  intelligible.  The  plan,  too,  according  to  which  I  hav# 
shown,  that  language  was  originally  constructed,  upon  resem* 
Mance  or  analogy,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  to  the  thing  sigiii-* 
fied,  woidd  naturally  lead  men  to  utter  theu:  words  with  more 
emphasis  and  force,  as  long  as  language  was  a  sort  of  paintings 
by  means  of  sound.  For  all  these  reasons  this  may  be  assumed 
as  a  principle,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  earliest  languages 
was  accompanied  with  more  gesticulation,  and  with  more  and 
greater  inflexions  of  voioe,  than  what  we  now  use ;  there  was 
more  action  in  it;  and  it  was  more  upon  a  crying  or  singing 
tone. 

To  this  manner  of  speaking,  necessity  first  gave  rise.    But 
we  must  observe,  that,  after  this  necessity  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, ceased,  by  language  becmning,  in  process  of  time,  more 
extensfve  mtd  copious,  the  ancient  manner  of  speech  still  sub- 
sisted among  many  natisns ;  and  what  had  arisen  from  necessity 
continued  to  be  used  for  ornament.    Wherever  there  was  much 
fire  and  vivacity  in  the  genius  of  nations,  they  were  naturalljr 
inclined  to  a  mode  of  conversation  which  gratified  the  imagina- 
tion so  much;  for,  an  imagination  which  is  warm  is  always 
prone  to  throw  bodi  a  great  deal  of  action,  and  a  variety  of 
tones,  into  discourse.    Upon  this  principle.  Dr.  Warburton  ac- 
counts for  so  much  speaking  by  action,  as  we  find  amoiig  the 
Old  Testament  prophets ;  as  when  Jeremiah  breaks  the  potter's 
vessel,  in  sight  of  the  people ;  throws  a  book  into  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  puts  on  bonds  and  yokes ;  and  carries  out  his  household 
stufi";  all  which,  he  imagines,  might  be  significant  modes  of  ex- 
pression, very  natural  in  those  ages,  when  men  were  accustom^ 
ed  to  explain  themselves  so  much  by  fictions  and  gestures.     In 
like  manner,  among  the  Northern  American  tribes^  certain  mo- 
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tiofis  and  actions  were  found  to  be  much  uaed,  as  explanatory 
of  their  meanings  on  all  their  great  occasions  of  interoourse  with 
each  other ;  and  by  the  belts  and  strings  of  wampum^  which 
they  gave  and  received^  th^  were  aocustoiaed  to  declare  their 
meanings  as  much  as  by  their  discourses. 

With  regard  to  inflexions  of  voice^  these  are  so  natural^^that 
to  some  nations^  it  lias  appeared  easier  to  express  different  ideas 
by  varying  the  tone  with  which  they  pronounced  the  same  word^ 
than  to  contrive  words  for  all  their  ideas.    This  is  the  practice 
of  llie  Chinese  in  particular.    The  number  of  words  in  their 
language  is  said  not  to  be  great ;  but^  in  speakings  they  vary 
each  of  their  words  on  no  less  than  five  different  tones^  by 
which  they  make  the  same  word  signify  five  different  things. 
This  must  give  a  great  appearance  of  music  or  singing  to  their 
speech.    For  those  inflexions  of  voice  which,  in  the  infancy  of 
language^  were  no  more  than  harsh  or  dissonant  cries,  must»  as 
language  gradually  polishes,  pass  into  more  smooth  and  musi- 
cal sounds :  and  hence  is  framed  what  we  call  the  prosody  of  a 
language. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves  attention,  that  both  in  the 
Greek'  and  Roman  languages,  this  musical  and  gesticulating 
pronunciation  was.  retained  in  a  very  high  degree.  Without 
having  att^ided  to  this,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  in  understanding 
several  passages  of  the  classics,  which  relate  to  the  public 
speaking  and  the  theatrical  entertainments  of  the  ancients.  It 
appears,  from  many  circumstances,  that  the  prosody  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  carried  much  further  than  ours ;  or 
that  they  spoke  with  more,  and  stronger^  inflexions  of  voice 
than  we  use.  He  quantity  of  their  syllables  was  much  more 
fixed  than  in  any  of  the  modem  languages,  and  rendered  muck 
more  sensible  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing  &em.  Besides  quanti- 
ties, or  the  difference  of  short  and  long,  accents  were  placed 
upon  most  of  their  syllables,  the  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex  • 
the  use  of  which  accents  we  have  now  entirely  lost^  but  which^ 
we  know,  determined  die  speaker's  voice  to  rise  or  fidl.  Our 
modem  pronunciation  milst  have  appeared  to  them  a  lifeless 
monotony.  The  declamation  of  their  orators,  and  the  pronun- 
ciation of  their  actors  upon  the  stage,  approached  to  the  nature 
of  a  recitative  in  music  ;  was  capable  of  being  marked  in  notes, 
and  supported  with  instruments ;  as  several  learned  men  have 
fully  proved.  And  if  this  was  the  case,  as  they  have  shoiivTi, 
among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  it  is  well  known,  were  still  a 
more  musical  people  than  the  Romans,  and  carried  their  atten- 
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fion  to  tone  anfd  pronunciation  much  farther  in  every  public  ex- 
hibition. Aristotle^  in  his  Poetics,  considers  the  music  of 
tragedy  as  one  of  its  chief  and  most  essential  parts. 

The  case  was  parallel  with  regard  to  gestures :  for  strong 
tones,  and  animated  gestures;  we  may  observe,  always  go  to- 
gether. Action  is  treated  of  by  all  die  ancient  critics,  as  the 
chief  quality  in  every  public  speaker.  The  action,  boft  of  Ihm 
orators  and  the  players  in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  far  more 
vehement  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to.  Roscius  would  have 
seemed  a  madman  to  us.  Gesture  was  of  such  consequence 
upon  the  ancient  stage,  that  there  is  reason  for  beUeving,  tha^ 
on  some  occasions,  the  speaking  and  the  acting  part  were 
divided,  which,  according  to  our  ideas,  would  form  a  strange 
exhibition ;  one  player  spoke  the  words  in  the  proper  tones^ 
while  another  performed  the  corresponding  motions  and  ges- 
tures. We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  it  was  a  contest  between 
him  and  Roscius,  whether  he  could  express  a  sentiment  in  « 
greater  variety  of  phrases,  or  Roscius  in  a  greater  variety  of 
intelligible  significant  gestures.  At  last  gesture  came  to  engross 
the  stage  wholly ;  for,  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius, the  favourite  entertainment  of  the  public  was  the  panto- 
mime, which  was  carried  on  entirely  by  mute  gesticulation 
The  people  were  moved,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much  as  at  trage- 
dies ;  and  the  passion  for  it  became  so  strong,  that  laws  were 
obliged  to  be  made,  for  restraining  the  senators  from  studying 
the  pantomime  art.  Now,  though  in  declamations  and  theatrical 
exhibitions,  both  tone  and  gesture  were,  doubtless,  carried  much 
further  than  in  common  discourse ;  yet  public  speaking,  of  any 
kind,  must,  in  every  country,  bear  some  proportion  to  the  man- 
ner that  is  used  in  conversation ;  and  such  public  entertainments 
as  I  have  now  mentioned  could  never  have  been  relished  by  a 
nation,  whose  tones  and  gestures,  in  discourse,  were  as  languid 
as  ours. 

When  the  barbarians  spread  themselves  over  the  Roman 
empire,  these  more  phlegmatic  nations  did  not  retain  the  accents^ 
the  tones,  and  gestures,  which  necessity  at  first  introduced,  and 
custom  and  fancy  afterwards  so  long  supported,  in  ike  Greek 
and  Roman  languages.  As  the  Latin  tongue  was  lost  in  their 
idioms,  so  the  character  of  speech  and  pronunciation  began  to 
be  changed  throughout  Europe.  Nothing  of  Ihe  same  attention 
was  paid  to  the  music  of  language,  or  to  the  pomp  of  declami^ 
tion,  and  theatrical  action.  Both  conversation  and  public  speak- 
ing became  more  simple  and  plain,  such  as  we  now  find  it ;  with- 
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oit  that  enthiuiastic  mixture  of  tones  and  gestures  which  dis- 
tinguUlied  the  aneient  nations.  At  tlie  restoration  of  letters, 
tlie  genios  of  language  was  so  much  altered,  and  the  manners  of 
tk  people  had  become  so  different,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  imderstand  what  tiie  ancients  had  said,  concerning  their 
(kdamations  and  public  spectacles*  Our  plain  manner  of  speak 
kg,  in  these  northern,  countries,  expresses  the  passions,  witl 
siSdeBt  energy,  to  move  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  any 
ttu>re  Tehement  manner.  But,  undoubtedly,  more  varied  tones, 
ad  more  animated  motions,  carry  a  natural  expression  of 
warmer  feelings.  Accordingly,  in  different  modern  languages^ 
the  prosody  of  speech  partakes  more  of  music,  in  proportion  to 
the  liveliness  and  sensibility  of  tlie  people.  A  Frenchman  both 
varies  his  accents,  and  gesticulates  while  he  speaks,  much  more 
tlan  an  Englishman.  An  Italian,  a  great  deal  more  than  either, 
Muical  pronunciation  and  expressive  gesture  are,  to  this  day, 
tke  distinction  of  Italy. 

From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  let  us  proceed,  in  the 
tliird  place,  to  consider  tlie  style  of  language  in  its  most  early 
itate,  and  its  progress  in  this  respect  also.  As  the  manner  in 
wUch  men  at  first  uttered  their  words,  and  maintained  conver- 
sation, was  strong  and  expressive,  enforcing  their  imperfectly 
expressed  ideas  by  cries  and  gestures ;  so  the  language  which 
%  used  could  be  no  other  iban  full  of  figures  and  metaphors, 
not  correct  indeed,  bat  forcible  and  picturesque. 

We  are  qpt,  upon  a  superficial  view,  to  imagine  that  those 
i^des  of  expression  wldch  are  called  figures  of  speech,  are 
aDong  the  chief  refinements  of  speech,  not  invented  till  after 
l^i^giu^e  had  advanced  to  its  later  periods,  and  mankind  were 
brought  into  a  polished  state ;  and  that,  then,  they  were  devised 
l>;  orators  and  rhetoriciansA  The  contrary  of  this  is  tlie  truth. 
Mankind  never  employed  so  many  figures  of  speech,  as  when 
toey  had  hardly  any  words  for  expressing  their  meaning. 

For,  first,  the  want  of  proper  names  for  every  object  obliged 
them  to  ixse  one  name  for  many ;  and,  of  course,  to  expres  them- 
leUes  by  comparisons,  metaphors,  allusions,  and  all  those  sub«» 
stitoted  fi>rms  of  speech  which  render  language  figurative.  Next, 
u  the  objects  witli  which  they  were  most  conversant,  were  the 
seaaible,  material  objects  arouiid  them,  names  would  be  given  to 
^se  objects  long  before  words  were  invented  for  signifying  tJie 
^positions  of  the  mind,  or  any  sort  of  moral  and  intellectual 
ideas.  Hence,  the  early  language  of  men  being  entirely  made 
*P  of  words  descriptive  of  sensible  objects,  it  became,  of  ne- 
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cessity^  extremely  metaphorical.  For,  to  signify  any  desire  or 
passion,  or  any  act  or  feeling  of  the  mind,  they  had  no  precise 
expression  whieh  was  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  but  were 
uVider  a  necessity  of  painting  the  emotion,  or  passion^  which  Ijhey 
felt,  by  allusion  to  those  sensible  objects  which  had  most  rel%* 
tion  to  it,  and  which  could  render  it,  in  some  sort,  visible  to 
others. 

But  it  was  not  necessity  alone,  that  gave  rise  to  tins  figored 
style.  Other  circumstances  also,  at  the  commencement  ef 
language,  contributed  to  it.  In  the  infancy  of  all  societies,  meo 
are  much  under  the  dominion  of  imagination  and  passion.  They 
live  scattered  and  dispersed ;  they  are  unacquainted,  with  the 
course  of  things ;  they  are,  every  day,  meeting  with  new  aiMi 
strange  objects.  Fear  and  surprise,  wonder,  and  astonishment* 
are  their  most  frequent  passions.  Their  language  will  necessarily 
partake  of  this  character  of  their  minds.  They  will  be  prone 
to  exaggeration  and  hyperbole.  They  will  be  given  to  describe 
every  thing  with  the  strongest  colours,  and  most  vehement 
expressions ;  infinitely  more  than  men  living  in  the  advanced 
and  cultivated  periods  of  society,  when  their  imagination  is  more 
chastened,  their  passions  are  more  tamed,  and  a  wider  eiq^eri- 
ence  has  rendered  tlie  objects  of  life  more  familiar  to  them. 
Even  the  manner  in  which  I  before  showed  that  the  first  tribes 
of  men  uttered  their  words,  would  have  considerable  influence 
on  their  style.  Wherever  strong  exclamations,  tones,  and 
gestures,  enter  much  into  conversation,  the  imagination  is  always 
more  exercised ;  a  greater  eflfort  of  fancy  and  passion  is  excited* 
Consequently,  the  fancy,  kept  awake,  and  rendered  more 
sprightly  by  this  mode  of  utterance,  operates  upon  style,  and 
enlivens  it  more. 

These  reasonings  are  confirmed  by  undoubted  facts.  The 
style  of  almost  all  the  early  languages,  among  nations  who  are 
in  the  first  and  rude  periods  of  society,  is  found,  without  excep- 
tion,  to  be  full  of  figures ;  hyperboHcal  and  picturesque  in  a 
high  degree*  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  Ameri* 
can  languages,  which  are  known^  by  the  most  authentic  ac» 
counts,  to  be  figurative  to  excess.  The  Iroquois  and  Illinois 
carry  on  their  treaties  and  public  transactions  with  bolder  meta* 
phors,  and  greater  pomp  of  style,  than  we  use  in  oar  poetical 
productions.^ 


*  TIrtUy  to  fi^iTe  an  initancc  ol  the  iii<ii(ular  vtyle  or  Uiese  nntioni,  the  five 
tioul  of  Cacada*  when  enteriag  on  a  treaty  of  peace  with  us,  expresses  tbem* 
•ekret  by  tlieir  chiefs  in  the  foUowing  lanp^ia^e :  "  We  ai*e  hapf  y  in  having;  buried 
Lvder  irroncd  the  red  axe,  that  has  so  ^ften  been  dyed  wiUi  tbe  blood  of  out 
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AtioAer  remarkable  instance  is»  tlie  style  of  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment,  whidh  is  carried  on  by  constant  allusions  to  sensible  ob- 
jects. Iniquity,  or  guilt,  is  expressed  by  a  ^^^potteil  garment  ;'* 
miflery^  by  '^  drinking  the  cup  of  astonislunent;''  vain  pursuits, 
by  ^  feeding  on  ashes;"  a  sinful  life,  by  *^  a  orooked  path;" 
prosperity,  by  '^  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shining  on  our  bead ;" 
and  the  like,  in  innumerable  instances.  Hence,  we  have  been 
acimstomed  to  call  this  sort  of  style  the  oriental  style>  as  fancy- 
ing it  to  be  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  east :  whereas,  from 
the  American  style,  and  from  many  other  instances,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears not  t<t  have  been  peculiar  to  any  one  region  or  climate : 
but  to  have  been  common  to  aU  nations,  in  certain  periods  of 
s<»ciety  and  language. 

Hence,  we  may  receive  some  light  ccmcerning  that  seeming 
l^aradox^  that  poetry  is  more  ancient  tlian  prose.  I  shall  have 
oeeasion  to  discuss  this  point  fiilly  hereafter,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  poetry.  At  present,  it  is  suffi- 
cieal  U^  observe,  that  from  what  has  been  said  it  plainly  appears^ 
tliat  the  style  of  all  languages  must  have  been  originally  poetical ; 
strongly  tinctured  with  that  enthusiasm,  and  that  descriptive 
metaphorical  expression,  which  distinguishes  poetry. 

As  language,  in  its  progress,  began  to  grow  more  copious, 
it  gradually  lost  that  figurative  style,  which  was  its  early  cha- 
racter. When  men  were  furnished  with  proper  and  I^Euniliar 
names  for  every  object,  both  sensible  and  moral,  they  were  not 
obliged  to  use  so  many  circumlocutions.  Style  became  more 
precise,  and  of  course,  more  simple.  Imagination  too/  in  pro- 
portiou  as  society  advanced,  had  less  influence  over  mankind* 
The  velieraent  manner  of  speaking  by  tones  and  gestures  began 
to  be   disused.    The  understanding  was  more  exercised;  the 

brethren.  Now,  in  this  fort,  we  inter  the  axe,  and  plant  the  tree  of  peace.  We 
plant  a  tree,  whose  top  will  reach  the  sun ;  and  its  branches  spread  abroad,  so 
that  it  sliall  be  seen  afiur  off.  May  its  f^owth  never  be  Rtifled  and  choked ;  bat 
m^y  it  shade  lioth  your  coaDti7  and  oars  with  its  leaves !  Let  us  make  fafitits 
roots,  and  extend  them  to  the  utmost  of  your  colonies.  If  the  French  snould 
come  to  shake  this  tree,  we  would  know  it  by  the  motion  of  its  roots  reacbingf 
into  our  eoontry.  May  the  Great  Spirit  allow  ns  to  rest  in  tranquillity  npon  our 
mats,  and  never  again  ^\%  up  the  axe  to  cnt  down  tlie  tree  of  Peace :  Let  the 
earth  be  trod  hard  over  it,  where  it  lies  buried.  Let  a  strong  stream  run  under 
the  pit,  to  wash  tlie  evil  away  out  of  our  sight  and  remembrance.— The  fire 
that ,  had  kMi|?  burned  in  Albany  is  extinipiished.  The  bloody  bed  is  washed 
clean,  and  the  tears  are  wiped  from  our  eyes.  We  now  renew  the  covenant 
chain  of  friendship.  Let  it  be  kept  bri^it  and  clean  as  silver,  and  not  suffered 
to  contract  any  rust.  Let  not  any  one  pull  away  his  arm  from  it."  These 
passages  are  extracted  from  Cadwallader  Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Indian 
Nations;  where  it  appears,  from  the  authentic  documents  he  produces,  that 
well  15  their  genuine  style. 
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fancy^  less.  Intercourse  among  mankind  becoming  more  exten- 
sive and  frequent^  clearness  of  style,  in  signifying  their  meanings 
to  each  other,  was  the  chief  object  of  attention.  In  place  of 
poets,  philosophers  became  the  instructors  of  men  ;  and,  in  their 
reasonings  on  all  different  subjects,  introduced  that  plainer  and 
simpler  style  of  composition,  which  we  now  call  prose.  Among 
the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  the  master  of  Pythagoras* 
is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first,  who,  in  this  sense,  composed 
any  writing  in  prose.  The  ancient  metaphorical  and  poetical 
dress  of  language  was  now  laid  aside  from  the  intercourse  of 
men,  and  reserved  for  those  occasions  only,  on  which  orna* 
ment  was  professedly  studied. 

Thus  I  have  pursued  the  history  of  language  through  some 
of  the  variations  it  has  undergone ;  I  have  considered  it,  in  the 
first  structure  and  composition  of  words ;  in  the  manner  of 
uttering  or  pronouncing  words ;  and  in  the  style  and  character 
of  speech.  I  have  yet  to  consider  it  in  another  view,  respecting 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  words ;  when  we  shall  find  a  pro* 
gress  to  have  taken  place,  similar  to  what  I  have  been  now  illus- 
trating 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE,  AND  OF  WRITING. 

WHEN  we  attend  to  the  order  in  which  words  are  arrang- 
ed in  a  sentence,  or  significant  proposition,  we  find  a  very  remark- 
able difference  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  tongues. 
The  consideration  of  this  will  serve  to  unfold  further  the  genius  of 
language,  and  to  show  the  causes  of  those  alterations,  which  it 
has  undergone,  in  the  progress  of  society. 

In  order  to  conceive  distinctly  the  nature  <^  that  alteratioa 
of  which  I  now  speak,  let  us  go  back,  as  we  did  formerly,  to 
the  most  early  period  of  language.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves 
a  savage,  who  beholds  some  object,  such  as  fruit,  which  raises 
his  desire,  and  who  requests  another  to  give  it  to  him.  Suppos- 
ing our  savage  to  be  unacquainted  with  words,  he  would  in 
that  case  labour  to  make  himself  be  understood,  by  pointing  ear- 
nestly at  the  object  which  he  desired,  and  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  passionate  cry.  Supposing  him  to  have  acquired  words^ 
the  first  word  which  he  uttered  would,  of  course,  be  the  name  of 
that  object    He  would  not  express  himself^  according  to  our 
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Eugludi  order  of  construction.  '^  Give  me  fruit/  bat^  according 
to  tlie  Latin  order>  ^  Frmt  give  me ; "  ^  Fructum  da  mihi : "  for 
this  plain  reason^  that  his  attention  was  wholly  directed  towards 
frutt^  the  desired  object.  This  was  the  exciting  idea ;  the  ob- 
ject which  moved  him  to  speak ;  and^  of  course^  would  be  the 
first  named.  Such  an  arrangement  is  precisely  putting  into 
words  die  ^stares  which  nature  taught  tiie  savage  to  make,  be« 
fere  he  was  acquainted  with  words ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  de- 
pended upon  as  certain^  that  he  would  fall  most  readily  into  this 
arrangement. 

Accustomed  now  to  a  dififerent  method  of  ordering  our  words, 
we  call  this  an  inversion^  and  consider  it  as  a  forced  and  unna- 
tural order  of  speech.  But  though  not  the  most  logical^  it  is, 
how^er^  in  one  view>  the  most  natural  order ;  because^  it  is 
tlie  order  suggested  by  imagination  and  desire,  which  always  im«. 
pel  us  to  mention  their  object  in  the  first  place.  We  might 
therefore  conclude,  a  piori,  that  this  would  be  tlie  order  in 
which  words  were  most  commonly  arranged  at  the  beginnings 
of  language ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  in  fact,  that  in  this 
order,  words  are  arranged  in  most  of  the  ancient  tongues ;  as 
in  ilie  Greek  and  the  Latin  ;  and  it  is  said  also,  in  tlie  Russian, 
the  Sclavonic,  the  Gaelic,  and  several  of  the  American  tongues. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  arrangement  which  most  com- 
monly obtains,  is,  to  place  first  in  the  sentence  that  word  which 
expresses  the  principal  object  of  the  discourse,  together  with  its 
circumstances ;  and  afterwards,  the  person,  or  the  thing  that 
acts  upon  it.  Thus  Sallust,  comparing  together  the  mind  and 
the  body  ;  '*  Animi  imperio,  corporis,  servitio,  magis  utimur  f* 
which  order  certainly  renders  the  sentence  more  Kvely  and 
striking,  than  when  it  is  arranged  according  to  our  English  con* 
stmction ;  "  We  make  most  use  of  the  direction  of  the  soul,  and 
of  the  service  of  the  body."  The  Latin  order  gratifies  more  the 
rapMity  of  the  imagination,  which  naturally  runs  first  to  that 
which  is  its  chief  object ;  and  having  once  named  it,  carries  it  in 
view  throughout  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  In  the  same  manner 
in  poetry : 

Jnstuni  et  tenacem  propositi  viriiin, 
Non  civiiim  ardor  prava  jubeiitium, 

Non  ¥1111118  instantis  tyrauni, 

Meote  qaatit  solida. 

Every  person  of  taste  must  be  sensible,  that  here  the  words  are 
arranged  with  a  much  greater  regard  to  the  figure  which  the 
several  objects  make  in  the  fancv,  than  our  English  construction 
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admits  ;  which  would  require  the  '  Jufltum  et  tenaoem  propositi 
virum/'  though^  undoubtedly,  the  capital  object  in  the  sentence, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  last  place. 

I  have  said^  that>  in  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  the 
most  common  arrangement  is^  to  place  that  first  iillch  strikes 
the  imagination  of  the  speaker  most.  I  do  not,  however,  pre* 
tend^  tliat  this  holds  without  exception.  Sometimes  regard  to 
the  harmony  of  the  period  requires  a  different  order ;  and  ia 
languages  susceptible  of  so  much  musical  beauty,  and  pronounced 
with  so  much  tone  and  modulation  as  were  used  by  those  nations^ 
the  harmony  of  periods  wa^  an  object  carefully  studied.  Some- 
times,  too,  attention  to  the  perspicuity,  to  the  force,  or  to  the 
artful  suspension  of  the  speaker's  meaning,  alter  this  order ;  and 
produce  such  varieties  in  the  arrangement,  tliat  it  is  not  e§3y  to 
reduce  them  to  any  one  principle.  But,  in  general,  this  was  tlie 
genius  aud  character  of  most  of  the  ancient  languages,  to  give 
such  full  liberty  to  the  collocation  of  words,  as  allowed  them  to 
assume  whatever  order  was  most  agreeable  to  tlie  speaker's 
imagination.  The  Hebrew  is,  indeed,  an  exception:  which, 
jthough  not  altogetlier  without  inversions,  yet  employs  them  les« 
frequently,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  English  construction, 
than  either  the  Greek  or  tlie  Latin. 

All  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  have  adopted  a  different 
arrangement  from  the  ancient.  In  their  .prose  compositions* 
very  little  variety  is  admitted  in  the  collocation  of  words ;  they 
are  mostly  fixed  to  one  order ;  and  tliat  order  is,  what  may  be 
called  the  order  of  the  understanding.  They  place  first  in  the 
sentence,  the  peraon^or  thing  which  speaks  or  acts  ',  next,  its  ac^ 
tion ;  and  lastly,  the  object  of  its  action :  so  that  the  ideas  are 
made  to  succeed  to  one  another,  not  according  to  the  degree  of 
importance  which  the  several  objects  carry  in  the  imaginatioii^ 
but  according  to  the  order  of  nature  and  of  time. 

An  English  writer,  paying  a  compliment  to  a  great  man, 
would  say  thus :  ^'  It  is  impossible  for  ine  to  pass  over,  in  silence, 
such  remarkable  mildness,  such  singular  and  unheard  ef 
clemency,  and  such  unusual  moderation,  in  tlie  exercise  of  siii- 
preme  power."  Here  we  have  first  presented  to  us,  the  person 
who  speaks,  ^'It  is  impossible  for  me;"  next,  what  that  person 
is  to  do,  ^  impossible  for  liim  to  pass  over  in  sileuce ;"  and  lastly, 
the  object  which  moves  him  so  to  do,  ^  the  mildness,  cl^nency, 
and  moderation  of  his  patron."  Cicero,  from  whom  I  have 
translated  these  words,  just  reverses  this  order  ;  beginning  with 
the  object,  placing  that  first  which  was  the  exciting  idea  in  the 
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speaker's  wind,  and  ending  with  the  speaker  and  his  action. 
*  Tiuitam  nansuetocSneni^  tam  inusitatam  inauditamque  clemen. 
tiani^  tantmnqne  in  sonuna  potestate  rerum  omnium  modum, 
taeites  nnne  modo  praterire  possnm/'    (Orat.  pro  Marcell.) 

The  Latin  order  is  more  animated ;  the  English  more  clear 
and  &tinet«  The  Romane  generally  arranged  their  words  ac* 
Mf&ig  to  tike  order  in  which  the  ideas  rose  in  the  speaker's 
inagmation.  We  arrange  them  according  to  the  order  in 
wlBdi  the  nnderetancfing  directs  those  ideas  to  be  exhibited,  in 
aiccessiott,  to  the  view  of  another.  Omr  arrangement,  therefore, 
ifpeuTB  to  be  the  consequence  of  greater  refinement  in  the  art  of 
speedi;  as  far  as  clearness  in  commonication  is  understood  t# 
he  tbe  end  of  speech. 

h  poetrf,  where  we  are  supposed  to  rise  above  the  ordinary 
itfk,  and  to  speak  the  language  of  fancy  and  passion,  our 
imogement  is  not  altogether  so  limited ;  but  some  greater 
fterfy  is  allowed  for  transposition  and  inversion.  Even  there, 
hnrerer,  that  ISberty  is  confined  within  narrow  bounds,  in  com* 
ptriion  of  the  ancient  languages.  The  difierent  modem  tongues 
nryfrom  one  another  in  this  respect.  The  French  language  is, 
rf  them  all,  the  most  determinate  in  the  order  of  its  words,  and 
admits  file  least  of  inversion,  either  in  prose  or  poetry.  The 
English  admits  it  more.  But  the  Italian  retains  the  most  of  the 
tteieiit  (rmspositive  character ;  though  one  is  apt  to  think  it 
ateaded  with  a  fittle  obscurity  in  the  style  of  some  of  their  ao- 
ttofs,  who  deal  most  in  these  transpositions. 

ft  is  proper,  next,  to  observe,  that  there  is  one  circumstance 
m  the  structure  of  aH  the  modem  tongues,  which,  if  necessary, 
fants  fteir  arrangement,  in  a  great  measure,  to  one  fixed  and 
^etenamate  train.  We  have  disused  those  difierences  of  termi- 
ittfion,  which,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  distinguislied  the  several 
<:iMs  of  nouns,  and  tenses  of  verbs ;  and  which,  thereby,  pointed 
out  the  mutual  relation  of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence  to  one 
ttother,  thongh  the  related  words  were  disjoined,  and  placed  in 
"^rait  parts  of  the  sentence.  l*his  is  an  alteration  in  the 
*ti^Kture  of  language,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more 
^  the  next  lecture.  One  obvious  efiect  of  it  is,  that  we  have 
^^^i  for  the  most  part,  no  way  left  us  to  show  the  close  relation 
tf  aoy  tiro  words  to  each  other  in  meaning,  but  by  placing  tliem 
<^  to  one  another  in  the  period.  For  instance,  the  Romans 
^d;  with  propriety,  express  themselves  thus  : 

Ezstinctmn  Dymphae  cnideli  funere  Dapbnin 
Flebant. 
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Because  '^  Exatinctum  et  Daphnin/'  being  both  in  4ke  aeouaaliv# 
case^  this  showed  that  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  were 
related  to  each  other^  though  placed  at  the  two  extrenutie^ 
of  the  line ;  and  that  both  were  governed  by  the  aoti^e  yerb 
^'flebant/'  to  which  '^nymphss''  plainly  appeftt-ed  to  be  the 
nominative.  The  different  t^minatioBA  here  reduped  all  into 
order^  and  made  the  connexion  of  the  severid  wordff  perfeet" 
ly  clear.  But  let  us  translate  these  words  literally  inta 
English,  according  to  the  Latin  arrangement;  ''Dead  ikm 
nymphs  by  a  cruel  fate  Daphniii  lamented ;"  and  they  beeoBHs 
a  perfect  riddle^  in  which  it  is  impossiUe  to  jfind  any  metwi- 

ittg. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  contrivance,  which  obtained  ia 
almost  all  tlM)  ancient  languagesj  of  varying  the  tenoinaitiou 
of  nouns  and  vorbs,  and  thereby  pointing  out  the  c^^coird* 
ance,  and  the  government  of  the  words  in  a  sentenoei,  tiiat 
they  enjoyed  so  much  liberty  of  transpositioAj  and  eouU 
marshal  and  arrange  their  words  in  any  way  that  gratified 
the  imagination,  or  pleased  the  ear.  When  language  eime 
to  be  modelled  by  the  northern  Mtions  who  overran  the 
empire,  they  droj^ed  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  diffsreni 
termination  of  verbs,  with  the  more  eas^i  becfuiae  they  plac- 
ed no  great  value  upon  the  advantages  ansing  firow  stich  a 
structure  of  language.  They  were  attentive  oi^y  to  deiai»eM# 
and  copiousness  of  expression.  They  neither  jregarded  mtch 
the  harmony  of  sound,  nor  sought  to  gratify  the  imaginfttton 
by  the  collocation  of  words.  They  studied  soldy  to  express 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  sliould  exhibit  their  idcM 
to  others  in  the  most  distinct  and  intett^iUe  order.  And 
hence,  if  our  language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrimgemeol 
of  its  words,  possesses  less  harmony,  less  beaoly,  and  less 
force,  than  the  Greek  or  Latin;  it  is,  however,  in  its  mean 
ingy  more  obvious  and  plain. 

Thus  I  have  shown  what  the  natural  progress  of  langnage 
has  been,  in  several  material  articles  ;  and  this  aeeountof  the 
genius  and  progress  of  language  lays  a  feuadation  for  nwaiy 
observations  both  curious  and  useful.  From  what  ha»  been 
said  in  this,  and  the  pree«dkig  lecture,  it  a{q»ears,  that  Ian 
guage  was,  at  first,  barren  in  words,  but  descriptive. by  the 
sound  of  those  words  ;  and  expressive  in  the  manner  of  utter* 
ing  them,  by  the  aid  of  significant  tones  and  gestores ;  style 
was  figurative  and  poetical ;  arrangement  was  fanciful  and 
lively.     It   appears,  tliat,   in  all  the  successive  changes  which 
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iavgwige  has  undergone^  as  the  world  advanced,  the  under- 
ftnding  kas  gained  ground  on  the  fancy  and  imagination.  The 
progreM  of  langoage,  in  this  respect,  resenibles  the  progress 
of  age  m  man.  The  imagination  is  most  vigorous  and  pre- 
domiBant  in  youth;  with  advancing  years,  the  imagination 
ooola,  and  the  understanding  ripens.  Thus  language,  pro- 
ocediiig  from  sterility  to  copiousness,  hath  at  the  same  time 
proceeded  iirom  vivacity  to  accuracy ;  from  fire  and  enthusi- 
9mm,  to  coohiess  and  precision.  Those  characters  of  early 
language,  descriptive  sound,  vehement  tones  and  gestures,  figura- 
t|w  «t^  and  inverted  arrangement,  all  hang  together,  have 
m  mutual  influence  on  each  other ;  and  have  all  gradually  given 
place  to  arbitrary  sounds,  calm  pronunciation,  simple  style, 
plain  arrangement.  Language  is  become  in  modern  times, 
more  correct,  and  accurate;  but  however,  less  striking  and 
animated:  and  its  ancient  state,  more  favourable  to  poetry 
and  oratory ;  in  its  present,  io  reason  and  philosophy. 

Having  finished  my  account  of  the  progress  of  speech,  I 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  writing,  which 
next  demands  our  notice ;  though  it  will  not  require  so  full 
a  diseussion  as  the  former  subject 

Next  to  speech,  writing  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  useful 
art  which  men  possess.  It  is  phunly  an  impro\ement  upon 
speech,  and  therefore  must  have  been  posterior  to  it  in  order 
of  tune.  At  first,  men  thought  of  nothing  more  than  communis 
eating  their  thoughts  to  one  anether,  when  present,  by  means 
•f  words  or  sounds  which  they  uttered.  Afterwards,  they  devis- 
ed this  further  method  of  mutual  communication  with  one  ano- 
ther, when  absent,  by  means  of  marks  or  characters  presented 
to  the  eye,  which  we  call  writing. 

Written  characters  are  of  two  sorts.  They  are  either  signs 
for  things,  or  signs  for  words.  Of  the  former  sort,  signs  of 
things,  are  the  pictures,  hieroglyphics,  and  symbols,  employed 
by  the  ancient  nations ;  of  the  latter  sort,  signs  for  words, 
are  the  alphabetical  characters,  now  employed  by  all  Europeans. 
Theee  two  kinds  of  writing  are  generically,  and  essentially  dis- 
tinct. 

Pictures  were,  undoubtedly,  the  first  essay  towards  writing. 
Imitation  is  so  natural  to  man,  that,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all 
nations,  some  methods  have  obtained,  of  copying  or  tracing  the 
likeness  of  sensible  objects  Those  methods  would  soon  be  em- 
ployed by  men  for  giving  some  imperfect  information  to  others, 
at  a  distance,  of  what  had  happened ;  or,  for  preserving  the  me- 
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mory  of  facts  wliicb  they  sought  to  record.  Thus^  to  si 
that  one  man  had  killed  another^  they  drew  the  figure  of  one 
stretched  upon  the  earthy  and  of  another  standing  by  him  witli 
a  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand.  We  find>  in  fact,  that  whmt 
America  was  first  discovered^  this  was  the  only  sort  of  writigMg 
known  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  By  historical  pictures^  Hm 
Mexicans  are  said  to  have  transmitted  the  memory  of  the  mcMit 
important  transactions  of  their  empire.  These,  however,  mitjvt 
have  been  extremely  imperfect  records ;  and  the  nations  who  iuul 
no  other,  must  have  been  very  gross  and  rude.  Pictures  could 
do  no  more  than  delineate  external  events.  They  could  neither 
exhibit  the  connexions  of  them,  nor  describe  such  qualities  as 
were  not  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  convey  any  idea  of  the  disposi- 
tions or  words  of  men. 

To  supply,  in  some  degree,  this  defect,  there  arose,  in  pre-i- 
cess  of  time,  the  invention  of  what  are  called  hieroglyphical  chiuw 
acters  ;  wliich  may  be  considered  as  the  second  stage  of  the  art 
of  writing.  Hieroglyphics  consist  in  certain  symbols,  wliieh 
are  made  to  stand  for  invisible  objects,  on  account  of  an  analogy 
or  resemblance  which  such  symbols  were  supposed^to  bear  U^ 
the  objects.  Thus,  an  eye  was  the  hieroglyphical  symbol  of 
knowledge ;  a  circle,  of  eternity,  which  has  neither  beginning 
nor  end.  Hieroglyphics,  therefore,  were  a  more  refined  and 
extensive  species  of  painting.  Pictures  delineated  tlie  resent, 
blance  of  external  visible  objects.  Hieroglyphics  painted  in- 
visible objects,  by  analogies  taken  from  the  external  world. 

Among  the  Mexicans  were  found  some  traces  of  liierogly* 
phical  characters,  intermixed  with  their  historical  pictures.  But 
Egypt  was  the  country  where  this  sort  of  writing  was  most 
studied  and  brought  into  a  regular  art.  In  hieroglyphics  was 
conveyed  all  the  boasted  wisdom  of  their  priests.  According  to 
the  properties  which  they  ascribed  to  animals,  or  the  quahties 
with  which  they  supposed  natural  objects  to  be  endowed,  they 
pitched  upon  them  to  be  the  emblems,  or  hieroglyphics,  of 
moral  objects  ;  and  employed  them  in  their  writing  for  that  end. 
Thus,  ingratitude  was  denominated  by  a  viper ;  imprudence,  by 
a  fly  ;  wisdom,  by  an  ant ;  victory,  by  a  hawk ;  a  dutiful  child, 
by  a  stork ;  a  man  universally  shunned,  by  an  eel>  which  they 
suppose  to  be  found  in  company  with  no  other  fish.  Sometime^} 
they  joined  together  two  or  more  of  these  hieroglyphical  characr 
ters  ;  as,  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head ;  to  denote  nature,  with 
God  presiding  over  it.  But,  as  many  of  those  properties  of  ob- 
jects which  they  assumed  for  the  foundation  of  their  hierogly- 
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|»Uc8,  were  merely  imaginary^  and  tlie  allasions  drawn  Trotn 
dmn  were  forced  and  ambi^ous ;  as  tlie  conjunction  of  their 
dnuraeters  rendered  (hem  still  more  obscure^  and  must  liave  ex- 
pressed very  indistinctly  the  connexions  and  relations  of  things  ; 
ths  sort  of  writing  could  be  no  other  tlian  enigmatical^  and  con. 
fined  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  must  have  been  a  very  imper. 
feet  vehicle  of  knowledge  of  any  kind. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  hieroglyphics  were  an  invention  of 
tke  Egyptian  priests,  for  concealing  their  learning  from  com- 
mon view ;  and  that,  upon  this  account,  it  was  preferred  by 
tbem  to  the  alphabetical  method  of  writing.  But  this  is  certainly 
I  mistake.  Hieroglyphics  were,  undoubtedly,  employed  at  first 
from  necessity^  not  from  choice  or  refinement ;  and  would  never 
have  been  tliought  of,  if  alphabetical  characters  had  been  known 
llie  nature  of  the  invention  plainly  shows  it  to  have  been  one 
of  those  gross  and  rude  essays  towards  writing,  which  were 
adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world ;  in  order  to  extend  fur- 
dier  the  first  method  which  they  bad  employed  of  simple  pic- 
f^ires,  or  representations  of  visible  objects.  Indeed  in  after- 
tiioes,  wlien  alphabetical  writing  was  introduced  into  Egypt, 
tnd  the  hieroglyphieal  was,  of  course,  fallen  into  disuse,  it  is 
known,  tliat  the  priests  still  employed  the  hieroglyphieal  charac- 
ters, as  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  now  become  peculiar  to  them- 
Khes,  and  serving  to  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  their  learning 
i&d  religion.  In  tliis  state  the  Greeks  found  hieroglyphieal 
writing  when  they  began  to  have  intercourse  with  Egypt ;  and 
some  of  their  writers  mistook  this  use,  to  which  they  found  it 
^plied,  for  the  cause  that  had  given  rise  to  the  invention. 

As  writing  advanced,  from  pictures  of  visible  objects,  to 
hieroglyphics,  or  symbols  of  things  invisible  ;  from  tliese  latter, 
it  advanced,  among  some  nations,  to  simple  arbitrary  marks 
which  stood  for  objects,  though  without  any  resemblance  or 
analogy  to  the  objects  signified.  Of  fliis  nature  was  the  me- 
tlod  of  writing  practised  among  tlie  Peruvians.  They  made 
^t  of  small  cords  of  different  colours,  and  by  knots  upon 
diese,  of  various  sizes,  and  differently  ranged,  they  contrived 
>igns  for  giving  information,  and  communicating  their  thoughts 
to  one  another. 

Of  this  nature,  also,  are  the  written  characters  which  are 
mi  to  this  day  throughout  the  great  empire  of  China.  The 
Cbinese  haive  no  alphabet  of  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  which 
compose  their  words.  But  every  single  character  which  they 
^^  in  writing,  is  significant  of  an  idea ;  it  is  a  mark  which 
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stands  for  some  one  thing  or  object.  By  consequence^  the 
number  of  these  characters  must  be  immense.  It  must  cor^ 
respond  to  the  whole  number  of  objects  or  ideas,  which  they 
have  occasion  to  express;  that  is,  to  the  whole  number  of 
words  which  they  employ  in  speech ;  nay,  it  must  be  greater 
than  the  number  of  words;  one  word,  by  varying  the  tone 
with  which  it  is  spoken,  may  be  made  to  signify  several 
different  things.  They  are  said  to  have  seventy  thousand 
of  those  written  characters.  To  read  and  write  them  to  per« 
fection  is  the  study  of  a  whole  life ;  which  subjects  learning, 
among  them,  to  infinite  disadvantage ;  and  must  have  greatly 
retarded  the  progress  of  all  science. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Chinese  characters  there 
have  been  different  opinions,  and  much  controversy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  probable  accounts,  the  Chinese  writing  be- 
gan, like  the  Egyptian,  with  pictures  and  hieroglyphical  figures. 
These  figures  being,  in  progress,  abbreviated  in  their  form, 
for  the  sake  of  writing  them  easily,  and  greatly  enlarged 
in  their  number,  passed  at  length  into  those  marks  or  characters 
which  they  now  use,  and  which  have  spread  themselves  through 
several  nations  of  the  east  For  we  are  informed  that  the 
Japanese,  the  Tonquinese,  and  4he  Coroeans,  who  speak  dif- 
ferent languages  from  one  another,  and  from  the  inhabitants 
of  China,  use,  however,  the  same  written  characters  with 
them;  and,  by  this  means,  correspond  intelligibly  with  each 
other  in  writing,  though  ignorant  of  the  language  spoken  in 
their  several  countries  ;  a  plain  proof  that  the  Chinese  characters 
are,  like  hieroglyphics,  independent  of  language;  are  signs 
of  things,  not  of  words. 

We  have  one  instance  of  this  sort  of  writing  in  Europe. 
Our  ciphers,  as  they  are  called,  or  arithmetical  figures,  1, 2, 
3,  4,  &c.,  which  we  have  derived  from  the  Arabians,  are 
significant  marks  precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Chi- 
nese characters.  They  have  no  dependenoe  on  words ;  but 
each  figure  denotes  an  object ;  denotes  the  number  for  which 
it  stands ;  and,  accordingly,  on  being  presented  to  the  eye, 
is  equally  understood  by  all  the  nations  who  have  agreed  in  the 
use  of  these  ciphers  ;  by  Italians,  Sjpaniards,  French,  and  En- 
glish, however  different  the  languages  of  those  nations  are 
frqm  one  another,  and  whatever  different  names  they  give* 
in  their  respective  languages,  to  each  numerical  cipher. 

As  far,  then,  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  nothing  has  ap- 
peared which  resembles  our  letters,  or  which  can  be  calkd 
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writiag^  in  the  sense  we  now  give  to  that  term.  What  we 
Jiave  hitherto  seen,  were  all  direct  signs  for  things,  and  made 
BO  use  of  the  medium  of  sound,  or  words ;  either  signs  by 
r^resentation,  as  the  Mexican  pictures ;  or  signs  by  analogy,  as 
liie  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ;  or  signs  by  institution,  as  the  Peru- 
Tian  knots^  the  Chinese  characters,  and  the  Arabian  ciphers 

At  length,  in  different  nations,  men  became  sensible  of  the 
inqpei^feetion,  the  ambiguity,  and  the  tediousness  of  each  of  these 
nethods  of  comnmnication  with  one  another.  They  began  to 
consider,  that  by  employing  signs  which  should  stand  not  di- 
reedy  for  things,  but  for  the  words  which  they  used  in  speech 
for  naming  these  things,  a  considerable  advantage  would  be 
gained.  For  they  reflected  further,  that  though  the  number  of 
words  in  every  language  be  indeed  very  great,  yet  the  number  of 
vticukte  sounds,  which  are  used  in  composing  these  words,  is 
comparatiTely  small.  The  same  simple  sounds  are  continually 
reearrittg  and  repeated,  and  are  combined  together,  in  various 
ways,  for  forming  all  the  variety  of  words  which  we  utter 
They  bediought  themselves,  therefore,  of  inventing  signs,  not 
for  each  word  by  itself,  but  for  each  of  those  simple  sounds 
which  we  employ  in  forming  our  words  ;  and,  by  joining  together 
a  few  of  those  signs,  they  saw  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  ex- 
press, in  writing,  the  whole  combinations  of  sounds  which  our 
wonb  require. 

The  first  step  in  this  new  progress  was  the  invention  of  an 
dplmbet  of  syllables,  which  probably  preceded  the  invention  of 
aa  alphabet  of  letters,  among  some  of  the  ancient  nations,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  retained,  to  this  day,  in  Ethiopia,  and  some 
coantries  of  India^  By  fixing  upon  a  particular  mark,  or 
character,  for  every  syllable  in  the  language,  the  number  of 
characters,  necessary  to  be  used  in  writing,  was  reduced  within 
a  much  smaller  compass  than  the  number  of  words  in  the  Ian- 
goage.  StiD,  however,  the  number  of  characters  was  greats 
aod  must  have  continued  to  render  both  reading  and  writing 
very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at  last,  some  happy  genius  arose; 
and,  tracing  the  sounds  made  by  the  human  voice  to  their  most 
simple  elements,  reduced  tiiem  to  a  very  few  vowels  and  conso- 
owts ;  and,  by  afl&xing  to  each  of  these  the  signs  which  we  now 
^  letters^  taught  men  how,  by  their  combinations,  Ui  put  in 
wixtiiig  all  the  different  words,  or  combinations  of  sound,  which 
^Y  employed  in  sp,eech.  By  being  reduced  to  this  simplicity 
^  art  of  writing  was  brought  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection, 
^  in  this  state  we  now  enjoy  it  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

G  2 
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To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tliis  sublime  and  refined  dis- 
covery^ does  not  appear.     Concealed  by  the  darkness  of  remote 
antiquity^  the  great  inventor  is  deprived  of  those  honours  which 
would  still  be  paid  to  his  memory  by  all  the  lovers  of  knowledge 
and  learning.    It  appears  from  the  books  which  Moses   has 
written^  that^  among  the  Jews^  and  probably  among  tlie  Egyp- 
tians^  letters  had  been  invented  prior  to  his  age.    The  universal 
tradition  among  the  ancients  is^  that  they  were  first  imported 
into  Greece  by  Cadmus^  the  Phoenician,  who^  according  to  tlie 
common  system  of  chronology,  was  contemporary  with  Josliua  , 
according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  system,  contemporary  witli 
king  David.    As  the  Phoenicians  are  not  known  to  have  been 
the  inventors  of  any  art  or  science,  though,  by  means  of  their 
extensive  commerce,  tliey  propagated  the  discoveries  made  by 
other  nations,  the  most  probable  and  natural  account  of  tiie 
origin  of  alphabetical  characters  is,  that  they  took  rise  in  Egypt, 
tlie  first  civilized  kingdom  of  which  we  have  any  autlientic  ac- 
counts, and  the  great  source  of  aj-ts  and  polity  among  the  an- 
cients.   In  that  country,  the  favourite  study  of  hierogiyphical 
characters  had  directed  much  attention  to  the  art  of  writing^. 
Tlieir  hieroglyphics  are  known  to  have  been  intermixed  with 
abbreviated  symbols,  and  arbitrary  marks ;  whence^  at  last, 
tliey  caught  the  idea  of  contriving  marks,  not  Tor  things  merely, 
but  for  sounds.    Accordingly  Plato  (in  Pheedro)  expressly  attri- 
butes the  invention  of  letters  to  Theuth,  the  Egyptian,  wha  ut 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of  t^j  Jr/ee&«L 
Cadfrius  himself,  though  he  passed  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece^ 
yet  is  affirmed,  by  several  of  the  ancients,  to  have  been  originally 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt.     Most  probably  Moses  carried  with  him 
the  Egyptian  letters  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  there,  being 
adopted  by  tlie  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  that  countiy, 
they  were  transmitted  into  Greece. 

The  alphabet  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  was  un- 
perfect,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  only  sixteen  letters.  The 
rest  were  afterwards  added,  according  as  signs  for  proper 
sounds  were  found  to  be  wanting.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that 
the  letters  whicli  we  use  at  tliis  day,  can  be  traced  back  to  thi 
very  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  The  Roman  alphabet,  which  obtain 
with  us,  and  with  most  of  the  European  nations,  is  plainly 
formed  on  the  Greek,  with  a  few  variations.  And  all  learnen 
men  observe,  tliat  the  Greek  characters,  especially  according  it, 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  in  the  oldest  inscriptiomi, 
have  a  remarkable  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  or 
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dttraeters,  which,  it  is  agreed,  are  the  same  with  the  Phoeiii- 
elan,  or  the  alphabet  of  Cadmas.  Invert  the  Greek  characters 
ffom  left  to  right,  according  to  the  Phcenician  and  Hebrew  man- 
ner of  writing,  and  they  are  nearly  the  same.  Besides  the  con- 
formity of  figure,  the  names  or  denominations  of  the  letters, 
a^ha,  beta,  gamma,  &e.  and  the  order  in  which  the  letters  are 
srrtnged,  in  all  the  several  alphabets,  Phoenician,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Roman,  agree  so  much,  as  amounts  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, that  they  were  all  derived  originally  from  the  same  source. 
An  invention  so  useful  and  simple  was  greedily  received  by  man- 
kind, and  propagated  with  speed  and  facility  through  many  dif- 
ferent nations. 

The  letters  were  originally  written  from  the  right  hand 
towurds  the  left ;  that  is,  in  a  contrary  order  to  what  we  now 
practise.  This  manner  of  writing  obtained  among  the  Assyrians/ 
PiKSoicians,  Arabians,  and  Hebrews  ;  and  from  some  very  old 
inicriptions,  appears  to  have  obtained  also  among  the  Greeks. 
Afterwards  the  Greeks  adopted  a  new  method,  writing  their 
lines  alternately  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to 
the  right,  which  was  called  boustraphedon ;  or,  writing  after  the 
manner  in  which  oxen  plough  the  ground.  Of  this,  several 
specimens  still  remain ;  particularly  the  inscription  on  the 
funous  Sigasan  monument ;  and  down  to  the  days  of  Solon,  the 
legislator  of  Athens,  this  continued  to  be  tlie  common  method  of 
writing.  At  length,  the  motion  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right 
being  found  more  natural  and  commodious,  the  practice  of  writ- 
ing in  this  direction  prevailed  throughout  all  the  countries  of 
Europe. 

Writing  was  long  a  kind  of  engraving.  Pillars  and  tables 
of  stone  were  first  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  afterwards, 
plates  of  the  softer  metals,  such  as  lead.  In  proportion  as 
mriting  became  more  common,  lighter  and  more  portable  sub- 
stances 'were  employed.  The  leaves,  and  the  bark  of  certain 
trees,  were  used  in  some  countries ;  and  in  others,  tablets  of 
wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  soft  wax,  on  which  the  im- 
pression was  made  with  a  stylus  of  iron.  In  later  times,  the 
bides  of  animals,  properly  prepared,  and  polished  into  parch- 
ment, were  the  most  common  materials.  Our  present  method 
of  writing  on  paper  is  an  invention  of  no  greater  antiquity  than 
tlie  fourteenth  century 

Thus  1  have  given  some  account  of  the  progress  of  these 
^o  great  arts,  speech  and  writing ;  by  which  men's  thougl 
ve  communicated,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  all  knowler 
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and  ittipf  ovement.  Let  us  conclude  the  subject  with  comparin^^ 
in  a  few  words^  spoken  language,  and  written  language;  or, 
words  uttered  in  our  hearing,  with  words  represented  to  the 
eye  ;  where  we  shall  find  several  advantages  and  disadvantages 
to  be  balanced  on  both  sides. 

The  advantages  of  writing  above  speech  are,  that  writing  is 
both  a  more  extensive,  and  a  more  permanent  mettiod  of  com- 
munication. More  extensive,  as  it  is  not  confined  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  those  who  hear  our  words  ;  but,  by  means  of 
written  characters,  we  can  send  our  thoughts  abroad,  and  pro- 
pagate them  through  the  world ;  we  can  lift  our  voice,  so  as  to 
speak  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  More  permanent 
also,  as  it  prolongs  this  voice  to  the  most  distant  ages  ;  it  gives 
us  the  means  of  recording  our  sentiments  to  futurity,  and  of 
perpetuating  the  instructive  memory  of  past  transactions.  It 
likewise  afibrds  this  advantage  to  such  as  read,  above  such  as 
hear,  that,  having  the  written  characters  before  their  eyes^  they 
can  arrest  the  sense  of  the  writer.  They  can  pause,  and  re^ 
volve,  and  compare,  at  their  leisure,  one  passage  with  another  ; 
whereas  the  voice  is  fugitive  and  passing;  you  must  catch 
the  words  the  moment  they  are  uttered,  or  you  lose  them  for 
ever. 

But,  although  these  be  so  great  advantages  of  written  lan- 
guage, that  speech,  without  writing,  would  have  been  very  in-« 
adequate  for  the  instruction  of  mankind,  yet  we  must  not  forget 
to  observe,  that  spoken  language  has  a  great  superiority  over 
written  language,  in  point  of  energy  or  force.  The  voice  of 
the  living  speaker  makes  an  impression  on  the  mind,  much 
stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the  perusal  of  any  writing.  The 
tones  of  voice,  the  looks  and  gestures  which  accompany  dis* 
course,  and  which  no  writing  can  convey,  render  discourse^ 
when  it  is  well  managed,  infinitely  more  clear,  and  more  expres- 
sive, than  the  most  accurate  writing.  For  tones,  looks,  and 
gestures,  are  natural  interpreters  of  the  sentiments  of  the  mind. 
They  remove  ambiguities ;  they  enforce  impressions ;  they 
operate  on  us  by  means  of  sympathy,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instrmnents  of  persuasion.  Our  sympathy  is  always 
awakened  more  by  hearing  the  speaker,  than  by  reading  hia 
works  in  our  closet.  Hence,  though  writing  may  answer  the 
purposes  of  mere  instruction,  yet  all  the  great  and  high  efforts 
of  eloquence  must  be  made  by  means  of  spoken,  not  of  written^ 
language. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

After  haying  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progresi 
of  language^  I  proceed  to  treat  of  its  structare^  or  of  general 
gramniar.  The  strocture  of  language  is  extremely  artificial; 
and  there  are  few  sciences  in  which  a  deeper^  or  more  refined 
logic  is  employed^  than  in  grammar.  It  is  apt  to  be  slighted  by 
superficial  thinkers,  as  belonging  to  those  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge which  were  inculcated  upon  us  in  our  earliest  youth.  But 
what  was  then  inculcated  before  we  could  comprehend  its  prin- 
a^lts,  would  abundantly  repay  our  study  in  maturer  years  ;  and 
to  the  ignorance  of  it  must  be  attributed  many  of  those  funda- 
mental defects  which  appear  in  writing. 

Few  authors  have  written  with  philosophical  accuracy  on 
the  principles  of  general  grammar  ;  and,  what  is  more  to  be  re* 
grettedy  fewer  still  have  thought  of  applying  those  principles  to 
ikt  English  language.  While  the  French  tongue  has  long  been 
an  object  of  attention  to  many  able  and  ingenious  writers  of 
that  nation^  who  have  considered  its  construction,  and  deter- 
mined its  propriety  with  great  accuracy,  the  genius  and  gram- 
mar of  the  English,  to  the  reproach  of  the  country,  have  not 
been  stiMied  with  equal  care,  or  ascertained  with  tlie  same 
precision.  Attempts  have  been  made,  indeed,  of  late,  towards 
supplying  this  defect,  and  some  able  writers  have  entered  on  the 
subject ;  Imt  much  remains  yet  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  system,  either  of  grammar  in 
general,  or  of  English  grammar  in  particular.  A  minute  discus«- 
aon  of  the  niceties  of  language  would  carry  us  too  much  off 
from  other  objects,  which  demand  our  attention  in  the  course  of 
fcctures.  But  I  propose  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  chief 
principles  relating  to  this  subject,  in  observations  on  the  several 
parts  of  which  speech  or  language  is  composed ;  remarking  as  1 
go  along,  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  tongue.  After  which,  I 
shall  make  some  more  particular  remarks  on  the  genius  of  the 
English  language. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  division  of  the  several 
parts  of  speech.  The  essential  parts  of  speech  are  the  same  in 
aQ  languages.  There  must  always  be  some  words  which  denote 
the  names  of  objects,  or  mark  the  subject  of  discourse  ;  other 
words  which  denote  the  qualities  of  those  objects,  and  express 
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what  we  affirm  concerning  them ;  and  other  words^  which  pon 
out  their  connexions  and  relations.  Hence^  substantives^  pnl 
nouns^  adjectives^  verbs^  prepositions^  and  conjunctions^  rantH 
necessarily  be  found  in  all  languages.  The  most  simple  ani 
comprehensive  division  of  the  parts  of  speech  is^  into  substafli 
tives^  attributives/  and  connectives.'^  Substantives  are  aU  tlM 
words  which  express  the  names  of  objects^  or  the  subjects  of  diii 
course ;  attributives  are  all  the  words  which  express  any  attii 
butC/  property^  or  action  of  the  former ;  connectives  are-  whirf 
express  the  connexions,  relations,  and  dependencies,  which  taki 
place  among  them.  The  common  grammatical  division  of  speed 
into  eight  parts  ;  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  adverbflg 
prepositions,  inteijections,  and  conjunctions,  is  not  very  lo« 
gical,  as  might  be  easily  shown ;  as  it  comprehends  under  th« 
general  term  of  nouns,  both  substantives  and  adjectives,  whioh 
are  parts  of  speech  generically  and  essentially  distinct ;  while  it 
makes  a  separate  part  of  speech  of  participles,  which  are  ne 
other  than  verbal  aci^ectives.  However,  as  these  are  the  terois 
to  which  our  ears  have  been  most  familiarised,  and  as  aa 
exact  logical  division  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  our  present 
purpose,  it  will  be  better  to  make  use  of  these  known  terms 
than  of  any  other 

We  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  sub* 
stantive  nouns,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  grammar,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient  part  of  speAh.  For 
assuredly,  as  soon  as  men  had  got  beyond  simple  inteijec- 
tions, or  exclamations  of  passion,  and  began  to  communicate 
themselves  by  discourse,  they  would  be  under  a  necessity  of 
assigning  names  to  the  objects  they  saw  around  them ;'  which, 
in  grammatical  language,  is  called  the  invention  of  substantive 
nouns.-f-    And  here,  at  our  first  setting  out,  somewhat  curious 

*  Qnintilian  informs  lis,  that  this  was  the  most  anoi«Dt  division.  **  Tom 
▼idebit  qnot  et  qaas  sunt  paries  orationis.  Quanqnam  de  namero  pamm  con- 
▼enit.  Vcteres  enim»  qnoram  fnemnt  Aristoteles  atqne  Tbeodectes,  verba  mode, 
et  nomina,  et  convinctiones  tradidemot.  Videlicet,  qaod  in  verbis  vim  sermoois, 
in  nominibas  materiam,  (quia  altenim  est  qnod  loqnimnr,  alteram  de  quo  loqai- 
mur,)  in  convinctionibus  antem  complexum  eoram  e-sse  jodicarant ;  qoas  conjunc- 
tiones  a  plcrisqne  dici  scio ;  sed  haec  vldetar  ex  nt^ir/tt  magts  propria  trana- 
latio.  Paulatim  d  philosophis,  ac  maxime  i  Stoicis,  anctos  est  numerus :  ac  primiun 
convinctionibus  articnli  adjecti ;  post  praepositiones ;  nominibos,  appellatio^ 
deinde  pronomen ;  deinde  mixtom  verbo  participiora ;  ipsts  verbis,  adverbia.' 
Lib.  i.  cap.  iv. 

t  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that,  amonp;  all  nations,  the  first  invented  words 
were  simple  and  reticular  sillilantive  nonns.  Nothine:  is  more  difficalt  than  to 
ascertain  the  precise  steps  by  which  men  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  langnsffC. 
N  ames  for  objects  mn5t,  doubtless,  liave  Arisen  in  the  most  early  stages  of  speech. 
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The  indiyidaal  object«  wbicli  surround  ub,  are  infinite 
in  number.  A  savage^  wherever  he  looked^  beheld  forests  and 
^rees.  To  g:ive  separate  names  to  every  one  of  those  trees, 
nottld  have  been  an 'endless  and  impracticable  undertaking. 
His  first  object  was,  to  give  a  name  to  that  particular  tree, 
whose  fmit  relieved  his  hunger,  or  whose  shade  protected  him 
Emm  tlie  sun.  But  observing,  that  though  other  trees  were 
disdn^iiished  from  this  by  peculiar  qualities  of  size  or  appear- 
ance, jet,  that  they  also  agreed  and  resembled  one  another, 
in  certain  common  qualities,  such  as  springing  from  a  root,  and 
bearing  branches  and  leaves,  he  formed  in  his  mind  some  general 
idea  of  those  common  qualities,  and  ranging  all  that  possessed 
them  nnder  one  class  of  objects,  he  called  that  whole  class  a  tree. 
Ejonger  experience  taught  him  to  sub-divide  this  genus  into  the 
leveral  species  of  oak,  pine,  ash,  and  the  rest,  according  as  his 
observation  extended  to  the  several  qualities  in  which  these 
trees  agreed  or  differed. 

Bot,  still,  he  made  use  only  of  general  terms  in  speech.  For  ' 
the  oak,  the  pine,  and  the  ash,  were  names  of  whole  classes  of 
obfoets  ;  each  of  which  included  an  immense  number  of  undis- 
tingoished  individuals.  Here  then,  it  appears,  that  though  the 
formation  of  abstract,  or  general  conceptions,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  difficult  operation  of  the  mind ;  such .  conceptions  must  have 
entered  into  the  very  first  formation  of  language.  For,  if  we 
except  onl^  the  proper  names  of  persons,  such  as  Caesar,  John, 
Peter,  all  the  other  substantive  nouns  which  we  employ  in  dis- 
course, are  the  names,  not  of  individual  objects,  but  of  very  ex- 

B«t  it  is  probable,  as  fbe  learned  author  of  the  Treatise  on  tlie  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  Language  has  shown,  vol.  i.  p.  871, 305,  tiiat,  among  aeYeral  savage 
tribes,  some  of  the  first  articulate  sonnds  that  were  formed  denoted  a  whole^sen- 
tence  rather  than  the  name  of  a  particular  object ;  conveying  some  inforroaiion, 
or  expressing  some  desires  or  fears,  suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  tliat 
tribe  vaa  placed,  or  relating  to  the  onsiness  fhey  had  most  frequent  occasion  to 
earry  «d  ;  as  the  lion  u  coming,  the  river  is  sweUing,  Sic,  Many  of  their  first 
words,  it  is  likewise  probable,  were  not  simple  substantive  nouns,  but  substan- 
tives, accompanied  with  some  of  those  attributes,  in  conjunction  with  which  they 
were  nsost  frequently  accustomed  to  behold  them ;  as  the  great  bear,  the  little 
hut,  the  woavd  made  h|r  the  batcliet,  Ace,  Of  all  which  the  autlior  produces  in- 
itaaces  from  several  of  tlie  American  languages,  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  suitable 
o  the  natural  coarse  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  thus  to  begin  with  par- 
iodars  the  nsost  obvious  to  sense,  and  to  proceed,  from  these,  to  more  general 
ezpreasioDS.  He  likewise  observes,  that  the  words  of  those  primitive  tongues 
are  far  from  being,  as  we  might  suppose  tliem,  rude  and  short,  and  crowded  with 
consoaaats  ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  most  part,  long  words,  and  full  of 
vowds.  This  is  the  consequence  of  their  being  foimed  upon  the  natural  sounds 
which  the  vosce  utters  with  most  ease,  a  little  varied  and  distinguished  by  articu- 
latioo  t  and  be  shows  this  to  hold,  iu  fact,  among  most  of  the  barbarous  languages 
wUch  are  known. 
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tensive  genera^  or  species  of  objects  ;  as>  man,  lion,  house,  river, 
&c.  We  dre  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that  this  invention  of 
general,  or  abstract  terms,  reqiiires  any  great  exertion  of  meta- 
physical capacity  ;  for,  by  whatever  steps  the  mind  proceeds  in 
it,  it  is  certain,  that,  when  men  have  once  observed  resemblances 
among  objects,  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  call  all  those 
which  resemble  one  another,  by  one  common  name ;  and  of 
course  to  class  them  under  one  species.  We  may  daily  observe 
this  practised  by  children,  in  their  first  attempts  towards  ac- 
quiring language. 

But  now,  after  language  had  proceeded  as  far  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  notification  which  it  made  of  objects  was  still  very 
imperfect :  for,  when  one  mentioned  to  another,  in  discourse,  any 
substantive  noun  ;  such  as,  man,  lion,  or  tree,  how  was  it  to  be 
known  which  man,  which  lion,  or  which  tree,  he  meant,  among 
t^ie  many  comprehended  under  one  name  ?  Here  occurs  a  very 
curious,  and  a  very  useful  contrivance  for  specifying  the  indi- 
vidual object  intended,  by  means  of  tliat  part  of  speech  called 
the  article. 

The  force  of  the  article  consists,  in  pointing,  or  singling  out 
from  the  common  mass,  the  individual  of  which  we  mean  to 
speak.  In  English,  we  have  two  articles,  a  and  the ;  a  is  more 
general  and  unlimited  ;  the  more  definite  and  special.  A  is  much 
the  same  with  one,  and  marks  only  any  one  individual  of  a  species  ; 
that  individual  being  either  unknown,  or  left  undetermined ;  as,  a 
lion,  a  king.  The,  which  possesses  more  properly  the  force  of 
tlie  article,  ascertains  some  known  or  determined  individual  of 
of  the  si)ecies  ;  as,  the  lion,  the  king. 

Articles  are  words  of  great  use  in  speech.  In  some  lan- 
guages, however,  they  are  not  found.  The  Greeks  have  but  one 
article,  A  17  rh,  which  answers  to  our  definite,  or  proper  article, 
the.  They  have  no  word  which  answers  to  our  article  a ;  but 
they  supply  its  place  by  the  absence  of  their  article :  Thus, 
Btto-iXe^c  signifies  a  king  ;  6  Ba(T£Xa>c^  the  king.  The  Latins  have 
no  article.  In  the  room  of  it  they  employ  pronouns,  as  Aic,  UU^ 
iste,  for  pointing  out  the  objects  which  they  want  to  distinguish. 
*  Noster  sermo,"  says  Quintilian,  **  articulos  non  desiderat, 
ideoque  in  alias  partes  orationis  sparguntur."  This,  however,  ap- 
pears to  me  a  defect  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  as  articles  contribute 
much  to  the  clearness  and  precision  of  language. 

In  order  to  illuste||te  this,  remark  what  difierence  there  is  in 
the  meaning  of  the  fiMowing  expressions  in  English,  depending 
wholly  on  the  different  employment  of  the  articles  :  ''Tlie  son 
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*  rf  a  king— The  son  of  tiie  king — ^A  son  of  the  king's .*'  Each 
^  ihtsc  three  phrases  has  an  entirely  different  meanings  which  1 
Ked  not  eiplain^  becaose  any  one  who  understands  the  language 
(OBcehres  it  clearly  at  first  hearing,  through  the  different  appli* 
nation  of  the  articles,  a  and  the.  Whereas,  in  Latin,  ^  Fihus 
^,^  ii  wholly  undetermined ;  and  to  explain,  in  which  of 
iese  tbree  senses  it  is  to  be  understood,  for  it  may  bear  any  of 
^  a  circumlocution  of  several  words  must  be  used.  In  the 
i&ae  manner,  "  Are  you  a  king  ?"  '  Are  you  the  king  ?  are 
IKstions  of  quite  separate  import ;  which,  however,  are  con- 
haded  together  in  the  Latin  phrase,  ^  esne  tu  rex  ?"  **  Thou  art 
imo,"  is  a  very  general  and  harmless  position ;  but,  *^  tliou  art 
de  man,'  is  an  assertion  capable,  we  know,  of  striking  terror 
sod  remorse  into  the  heart*  These  observations  illustrate  the 
i^  and  importance  of  articles  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  glad* 
llfhf  hold  of  any  opportunity  of  showing  the  advantages  of  our 
ovn  language. 

Besides  this  quality  of  being  particularised  by  the  article, 
ttree  affections  belong  to  substantive  nouns,  number,  gender, 
lodcase,  which  require  our  consideration. 

Number  distinguishes  them  as  one,  or  many,  of  the  same 
called  the  singular  and  plural ;  a  distinction  found  in  all 

gnages,  and  which  must,  indeed,  have  been  coeval  witli  the 
infancy  of  language  ;  as  there  were  few  things  which  men 

more  frequent  occasion  to  express,  tlian  the  difference  be- 
^^  one  and  many.  For  the  greater  facility  of  expressing  it, 
^lias^inall  languages,  been  marked  by  some  variation  made 
1(00  the  substantive  noun  ;  as  we  see,  in  English,  our  plural  is 
•wnmonly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  s.  In  tlie  He- 
*^»  Greek,  and  some  other  ancient  languages,  we  find,  not  only 
*phral,  buta  dual  number;  the  rise  of  which  may  very  natu- 
'%  be  accounted  for,  from  separate  terms  of  numbering  not 
"^  jet  invented,  and  one,  two,  and  many,  being  all,  or  at 
*^  the  chief  numeral  distinctions  which  men,  at  first,  had  any 
*^on  to  take  notice  of. 

Gender  is  an  affection  of  substantive  nouns,  which  will  lead 
^  into  more  discussion  than  number.  Gender  being  founded 
^  the  distinction  of  tiie  two  sexes,  it  is  plain  that,  in  a  proper 
"^j  it  can  only  find  place  in  the  names  of  living  creatures, 
^Wch  admit  the  distinction  of  male  and  female  \  and,  therefore, 
^  be  ranged  under  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender^  All 
•wer  substantive  nouns  ought  to  belong  to  what  grammarians 
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call  the  neuter  gender^  which  is  meant  to  imply  the  negation  of 
either  sex.  But^  with  respect  to  this  distribution^  somewhat 
singular  hath  obtained  in  the  structure  of  language.  For^  in 
correspondence  to  that  distinction  of  male  and  female  sex, 
which  runs  through  all  the  classes  of  animals^  men  have,  in 
most  languages^  ranked  a  great  number  of  inanimate  objects 
also>  under  the  Uke  distinctions  of  masculine  and  feiminine 
Thus  we'^nd  it^  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  Gladim, 
a  sword,  for  instance,  is  masculine  ;  sagUta,  an  arrow,  is  femi- 
nine ;  and  this  assignation  of  sex  to  inanimate  objects,  this  dis- 
tinction of  them  into  masculine  and  feminine,  appears  often  to  be 
entirely  capricious ;  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  the 
casual  structure  of  the  language,  which  refers  to  a  certain  geor 
der  words  of  a  certain  termination.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
however,  all  inanimate  objects  are  not  distributed  into  mascu- 
line and  feminine  ;  but  many  of  them  are  also  classed  where  aU 
of  them  ought  to  have  been,  under  the  neuter  gender ;  as,  km- 
plum,  a  church  ;  sedile,  a  seat.  \ 

But  the  genius  of  the  French  and  Italian  tongues  differs,  in 
this  respect,  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  French  and 
Italian,  from  whatever  cause  it  has  happened,  so  it  is,  that  the 
neuter  gender  is  wholly  unknown,  and  tibat  all  their  names  of  in* 
animate  objects  are  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  living  crea- 
tures ;  and  distributed,  without*  exception,  into  masculine  and 
feminine.  The  French  have  two  articles,  the  masculine  fe,  and 
the  feminine  la ;  and  one  or  other  of  these  is  prefixed  to  all  sub- 
stantive nouns  in  the  language,  to  denote  their  gender.  The 
Italians  make  the  same  universal  use  of  their  articles  il  and  b 
for  the  masculine  ;  and  la  for  the  feminine. 

In  the  English  language  it  is  remarkable  that  there  obtains 
a  peculiarity  quite  opposite.  In  the  French  and  Italian,  there 
is  no  neuter  gender.  In  the  English,  when  we  use  common  ^ 
course,  all  substantive  nouns,  that  are  not  names  of  living  crea- 
tures, are  neuter  without  exception.  He,  she,  and  it,  are  the 
marks  of  the  three  genders  ;  and  we  always  use  it,  in  speaking 
of  any  object  where  there  is  no  sex,  or  where  the  sex  is  not 
known.  The  English  is,  perhaps,  the^only  language  in  the 
known  world  (except  the  Chinese,  which  is  said  to  agree  with  it 
in  this  particular)  where  tlie  distinction  of  gender  is  properly 
and  philosophically  applied  in  the  use  of  words,  and  confined, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  to  mark  the  real  distinctions  of  male  and  fe* 
male. 
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Hence  arises   a  very  great  and  signal  advantage  of  the 

isb  tongue,  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  remark.^    Though 

common  discourse^  as  I  have  already  observed,  we  employ 

the  proper  and  literal  distinctions  of  sexes  ;  yet  the  genius 

the  language  permits  us,  whenever  it  will  add  beauty  to  our 

\,  to  make  the  names  of  inanimate  objects  masculine  or 

in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  and  when  we  do  so,  we  are 

to  quit  the  literal  style,  and  to  use  one  of  the  figures 

discourse. 

For  instance ;  if  I  am  speaking  of  virtue,  in  the  course  of 
iifimuy  conversation,  or  of  strict  reasoning,  I  refer  the  word 
WHO  sex  or  gender ;  I  say,  ^  Virtue  is  its  own  reward  ;•*  or, 
^  it  is  the  law  of  our  nature.''  But  if  I  choose  to  rise  into  a 
l^r  tone ;  if  I  seek  to  embellish  and  animate  my  discourse, 
t give  a  sex  to  virtue  ;  I  say,  *  She  descends  from  heaven  ;" 
'ike alone  confers  true  honour  upon  man;*  *  her  gifts  are  the 
wy  durable  rewards.*  By  this  means,  we  have  it  in  our  power 
A  vary  oar  style  at  pleasure.  By  making  a  very  slight  altera- 
fioo,  we  can  personify  any  object  that  we  choose  to  introduce 
^  (lig;ai(y ;  and  by  this  change  of  manner,  we  give  warning, 
wt  we  are  passing  from  the  strict  and  logical,  to  the  ornamented 
wi  rhetorical  style. 

This  is  an  advantage  which  not  only  every  poet,  but  every 
IM  writer  and  speaker  in  prose,  is,  on  many  occasions,  glad  to 
iyholdof/ and  improve;  and  it  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to 
wtr  tongoe ;  no  other  language  possesses  it.  For  in  other  lan- 
ll^es,  every  word  has  one  fixed  gender,  masculine,  feminine,  or 
y^^i  which  can  upon  no  occasion  be  changed :  a(>crn>  for  in- 
'*«ace,  in  Greek ;  virtuSy  in  Latin  ;  and  la  vertu  in  French,  are 
lioiformly  feminine.  She  must  always  be  the  pronoun  answering 
^  fte  word,  whether  you  bo  writing  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  whe- 
*»yoa be  using  the  style  of  reasoning,  or  that  of  declamation: 
^wreas,  in  English,  we  can  either  express  ourselves  with  the 
pflosephical  accuracy  of  giving  no  gender  to  things  inanimate ; 
^fcy  pving  gender,  and  transforming  them  into  persons,  we 
*»>pt  them  to  the  style  of  poetry,  and,  when  it  is  proper,  we  en- 
«^«n  prose. 

It  deserves  to  be  further  remarked  on  this  subject,  that, 
^■^n  we  employ  that  liberty  which  our  language  allows,  of  as- 
5™^g  8ex  to  any  inanimate  object,  we  have  not,  however,  the 
•"^rty  of  making  it  of  what  gender  we  please,  ttiasculine  or 

»^^  foUowinic  observfttioDs  on  tlie  metaphorical  use  of  genders  in  the 
^•""^"fttase,  arc  taken  from  Mr.  Harris's  Hermes. 
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feminine ;  but  are,  in  general^  subjected  to  some  rule  of  gender 
which  the  currency  of  language  has  fixed  to  that  object.  The 
foundation  of  that  rule  is  imagined^  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his 
"  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Grammar,"  to 
be  laid  in  a  certain  distant  resemblance,  or  analogy,  to  the 
natural  distinction  of  the  two  sexes. 

Thus,  according  to  him,  we  commonly  give  the  masculine 
gender  to  those  substantive  nouns  used  figuratively,  which  are 
conspicuous  for  the  attributes  of  imparting,  or  communicating ; 
which  are  by  nature  strong  and  efficacious,  either  to  good  or 
evil ;  or  which  have  a  claim  to  some  eminence,  whether  laudable 
or  not.  Those,  again,  he  imagines  to  be  generally  made  femi- 
nine, which  are  conspicuous  for  the  attributes  of  containing, 
and  of  bringing  forth  ;  which  have  more  of  the  passive  in  their 
nature,  than  of  the  active ;  which  are  peculiarly  beautiful  or 
amiable ;  or  which  have  respect  to  such  excesses  as  are  rather 
feminine  than  masculine.  Upon  these  principles  he  takes  notice^ 
that  the  sun  is  always  put  in  the  masculine  gender  with  us ;  the 
moon  in  the  feminine,  as  being  the  receptacle  of  the  sun's  light 
The  earth  is  universally  feminine.  A  ship,  a  country,  a  city, 
are  likewise  made  feminine,  as  receiyers  or  containers.  God* 
in  all  languages,  is  masculine.  Time,  we  make  masculine,  ou 
account  of  its  mighty  efficacy ;  virtue,  feminine,  from  its  beaiity, 
and  its  being  the  object  of  love.  Fortune  is  always  feminine. 
Mr.  Harris  imagines,  that  the  reasons  which  determine  the 
gender  of  such  capital  words  as  these,  hold  in  most  other  Ian* 
guages,  as  well  as  the  English.  This,  however,  appears  doubt* 
ful.  A  variety  of  circumstances,  which  seem  casual  to  us, 
because  we  cannot  reduce  tliem  to  principles,  must,  unquestion^ 
ably,  have  influenced  the  original  fonnation  of  languages ;  and 
in  no  article  whatever  does  language  appear  to  have  been  more 
capricious,  and  to  have  proceeded  less  according  to  fixed  rule» 
than  in  the  imposition  of  gender  upon  tilings  inanimate ;  es^ 
pecially  among  such  nations  as  have  applied  the  distinction  of 
masculine  and  feminine  to  all  substantive  nouns. 

Having  discussed  gender,  I  proceed,  next,  to  another  re- 
markable peculiarity  of  substantive  nouns,  which,  in  the  style  of 
grammar,  is  called  their  declension  by  cases.  Let  us,  first 
consider  what  cases  signify.  In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that,  after  men  had  given  names  to  exter- 
nal objects,  had  particularised  them  by  means  of  the  article,  and 
distinguished  them  by  number  and  gender,  still  their  language 
remained   extremely  imperfect,    tiU    they    had    devised   some 
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of  ei^ramng  the  relations  which  those  objects  bore, 
towards  anoflier.  They  would  find  it  of  little  use  to  have  a 
ibr  man,  lion,  tree^  river,  without  being  able,  at  the  same 
,  to  signify  how  these  stood  with  respect  to  each  other ; 
r,  as  approaching  to,  receding  from,  joined  with,  and  the 
hdsed,  the  relations  which  objects  bear  to  one  another 
iomeiisely  nnmerons :  and  therefore,  to  devise  names  for 
all,  must  have  been  among  the  last  and  most  difficult  re- 
ts of  language.  But,  in  its  most  early  periods,  it  was 
Ij  necessary  to  express,  in  some  way  or  other,  such  re- 
nsas  were  most  important,  and  as  occurred  most  frequently 
eoinmon  speech.  Hence  the  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative 
of  noons,  which  express  the  noun  itself  together  with  those 
,  of,  to,  ftQrn,  with,  and  by ;  the  relations  which  we  have 
noit  frequent  occasion  to  mention.  The  proper  idea  then 
cases  in  declension,  is  no  other  than  an  expression  of  the 
Ij  or  relation,  which  one  object  bears  to  another,  denoted  by 
variation,  made  upon  the  name  of  that  object ;  most  com- 
if  in  the  final  letters,  and  by  some  languages,  in  the  initial. 
AD  languages,  however,  do  not  agree  in  this  mode  of  expres- 
The  Greek,  Latin,  and  several  other  languages,  use  de* 
The  English,  French,  and  Italian,  do  not;  or,  at 
lue  it  very  imperfectly.  In  place  of  tlie  variations  of 
the  modem  tongues  express  the  relations  of  objects,  by 
of  the  words  called  prepositions,  which  denote  those  rela- 
>  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  object.  English  nouns  have 
«a«e  whatever,  except  a  sort  of  genitive,  commonly  formed 
^  addition  of  the  letter  s  to  the  noun ;  as  when  we  say, 
wydcn's  poems,"  meaning  the  poems  of  Dryden.  Our  per- 
1^  pronouns  have  also  a  case,  which  answers  to  the  accnsa- 
**«  of  the  Latin,  J,  me, — he,  him, — who,  whom.  There  is 
■"ttig,  (hen,  or  at  least  very  little,  in  the  grammar  of  our 
i^^>  which  corresponds  to  declension  in  the  ancient  Ian- 

,  Two  questions,  respecting  this  subject,  may  be  puL  First, 
''uchof  these  methods  of  expressing  relations,  whether  that 
V  ^lension,  or  that  by  prepositions,  was  the  most  ancient 
^  in  language ;  And,  next.  Which  of  them  has  the  best 
^?  Both  methods,  it  is  plain,  are  the  same  as  to  the  sense, 
J**  Mcr  only  in  form.  For  the  significancy  of  the  Roman 
I  ^'^^aage  would  not  have  been  altered,  though  the  nouns,  like 
"■"•?  had  been  without  cases,  provided  they  had  employed 
''''"^•^iiB ;  and  though^,  to  express  a  disciple  of  Plato,  they 
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faadsaid^  ^Discipulus  de  Plato."  like  fhe  modern  Italians,  in 
place  of  *  Discipulus  Platonis.'* 

Now^  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  cases,  although  they 
may,  on  first  view,  seem  to  constitute  a  more  artificial  method 
than  the  other,  of  denoting  relations,  yet  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  thinking  that  this  was  the  earliest  method  practised 
by  men.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  declensions  and  cases  are  used 
in  most  of  what  are  called  tlie  mother  tongues,  or  original 
languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  And  a  very 
natural  and  satisfying  account  can  be  given  why  this  usage 
should  have  early  obtained.  Relations  are  the  most  abstract 
and  metaphysical  ideas  of  any  which  men  have  occasion  to 
form,  when  they  are  considered  by  themselves,  and  separated 
from  the  related  object.  It  would  puzzle  any  man,  as  has  been 
well  observed  by  an  author  on  this  subject,  to  give  a  distinct 
account  of  what  is  meant  by  such  a  word  as  ^  or  yrom,  when 
it  stands  by  itself,  and  to  explain  all  that  may  be  included 
under  it.  The  first  rude  inventors  of  language,  therefore,  would 
not,  for  a  long  while,  arrive  at  such  general  terms.  In  place 
of  considering  any  relation  in  the  abstract,  and  devising  a  name 
for  it,  they  would  much  more  easily  conceive  it  in  conjunction 
with  a  particular  object ;  and  they  would  express  their  concep- 
tions of  it,  by  varying  the  name  of  that  object  through  all  the 
different  cases,  honwm,  of  a  man ;  honrnii,  to  a  man ;  homnt, 
with  a  man,  &c. 

But  though  this  method  of  declension  was,  probably,  the 
only  method  which  men  employed  at  first  for  denoting  relations, 
yet,  in  progress  of  time,  many  other  relations  being  observed, 
besides  those  which  are  signified  by  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  men 
also  becoming  more  capable  of  general  and  metaphysical  ideas, 
separate  names  were  gradually  invented  for  all  the  relations 
which  occurred,  forming  that  part  of  speech  which  we  now  call 
prepositions.  Prepositions  being  once  introduced,  they  were 
found  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  cases,  by  being 
prefixed  to  the  nominative  of  the  noun.  Hence,  it  came  to  pass, 
that,  as  nations  were  intermixed,  by  migrations  and  conquests, 
and  were  obliged  to  learn  and  adopt  the  languages  of  one 
another,  prepositions  supplanted  the  use  of  cases  and  declen- 
sions. When  the  Italian  tongue,  for  instance,  sprung  out  of  the 
Roman,  it  was  found  more  easy  and  simple,  by  the  Gothic  nations, 
to  accommodate  a  few  prepositions  to  the  nominative  of  every 
noun,  and  to  say,  di  Mania,  al  Rama,  di  Carthago,  al  Carthago,  than 
to  remember  all  the  \  arieij-  of  tei  minatious,  Rom^,  Romam,  Car^ 
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tik^nmis,  Cmrikaginem,  which  the  uae  of  declensions  required  in 
tiie  ajcient  nouns.  By  tliis  progress  we  can  give  a  natural  ac- 
csmint  how  nouns,  in  our  modern  tongues  came  to  be  so  void 

•  tf  declension :  a  progress  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  Dr.  Adam 
Smith's  ingenious  Dissertation  on  the  Formation  of  Languages. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  on  this  subject,  which  of 
-  tiiese  two  methods  is  of  the  greater  utility  and  beauty ;  we 

*  shall  find  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  both 
aides.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  by  abolishing  cases,  we  have 
imdered  tlie  structure  of  modem  languages  more  simple.     We 

.  bre  disembarrased  it  of  all  the  intricacy  which  arose  from  the 
£fierent  forms  of  declension,  of  which  the  Romans  had  no  fewer 

\  llianfiYe;  and  from  all  the  irregularities  in  these  several  declen- 
licMM.  We  have  thereby  rendered  our  languages  more  easy 
to  be  acquired,  and  less  subject  to  the  perplexity  of  rules.  But, 
tbi^  tlie  simplicity  and  ease  of  language  be  great  and  esti- 
naUe  advantages,  yet  there  are  also  such  disadvantages  attend- 
ing the  modem  method,  as  leave  the  balance,  on  the  whole, 
doubtful,  or  rather  incline  it  to  the  side  of  antiquity. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  by  our  constant  use  of  prepositions 

■  far  expressing  the  relations  of  things,  we  have  filled  language 
^  a  multitude  of  those  little  words,  which  are  eternally 

» occBrring  in  every  sentence,  and  may  be  thought  thereby  to 
hvt  encumbered  speech,  by  an  addition  of  terms ;  and,  by  ren* 
<)cnng  it  more  prolix,  to  have  enervated  its  force.  In  the  second 
phee,  we  have  certainly  rendered  the  sound  of  language  less 
^S^eeable  to  the  ear,  by  depriving  it  of  that  variety  and  aweet- 
>n§  which  arose  from  the  length  of  words,  and  the  change 
rf  terminations,  occasioned  by  the  cases  in  the  Greek  and 
I^tia.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  most  material  disadvantage 
^  that,  by  this  abolition  of  cases,  and  by  a  similar  alteration, 
«f  which  I  am  to  speak  in  the  next  lecture,  in  the  conjugation 
^mhs,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of  transposi- 
^  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  which  the  ancient  languages 
«joyed. 

In  the  ancient  tongues,  as  I  formerly  observed,  the  different 
^^fninatioos,  produced  by  declension  and  conjugation,  pointed  out 
4c  reference  of  the  several  words  of  a  sentence  to  one  another, 
without  the  aid  of  juxtaposition ;  suffered  them  to  be  placed, 
*iftout  ambiguity,  in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to  give 
wee  to  the  meaning,  or  harmony  to  the  sound.  But  now,  hav- 
ing iwme  of  those  marks  of  relation,  incorporated  with  tlie 
^onU  themselves,  we  have  no  other  way  left  us,  of  showing 

II 
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what  words  in  a  sentence  are  most  closely  connected  in  meaning 
tlian  that  of  placing  them  close  by  one  anotlier  in  the  period. 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  brought  out  in  separate  members, 
and  portions ;  it  is  broken  down  and  di\dded.  Whereas  tlie 
structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sentences^  by  the  government 
of  their  nouns  and  verbs,  presented  the  meaning  so  interwoven 
and  compounded  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  make  us  perceive  it  in 
one  united  view.  The  closing  words  of  the  period  ascertained 
the  relation  of  each  member  to  another  ;  and  all  that  ought  to 
be  connected  in  our  idea  appeared  connected  in  the  expression. 
Hence,  more  brevity,  more  vivacity,  more  force.  That  luggage 
of  particles,  (as  an  ingenious  author  happily  expresses  it,)  which 
we  are  obliged  always  to  carry  along  with  us,  both  clogs  the 
style,  and  enfeebles  the  sentiment.* 

Pronouns' are  the  class  of  words  most  nearly  related  to  rab- 
stantive  nouns ;  being,  as  the  name  imports,  representatives,  or 
substitutes,  of  nouns.  /,  thou,  she,  he,  and  it,  are  no  other  than 
an  abridged  way  of  naming  the  persons,  or  objects,  with  whidi 
we  have  immediate  intercourse,  or  to  which  we  are  obliged  fre- 
quently to  refer  in  discourse.  Accordingly,  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  modifications  with  substantive  nouns,  of  number,  gen- 
der, and  case.  Only,  with  respect  to  gender,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person,  as  they  are 
called,  I,  and  thou,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  distinctions  of 
gender  given  them  in  any  language  ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
as  they  always  refer  to  persons  who  are  present  to  each  other 
when  they  speak,  their  sex  must  appear,  and  therefore  needs  not 
be  marked  by  a  masculine  or  feminine  pronoun.  But,  as  the 
third  person  may  be  absent,  or  unknown,  the  distinction  of  gen- 
der there  becomes  necessary ;  and  accordingly,  in  English,  it 

*  ^  The  Yiriooi  tennimtioitt  of  the  Mine  word,  whetlier  verb  or  nGOB,  are  •!• 
ways  conceived  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  the  terra  wliich  they  serve 
to  lengthen,  than  tlie  additional,  detached,  and  in  themselves  insifi^ificant  partlr 
eles,  wliich  we  are  oblif(;ed  to  employ  as  connectives  to  onr  siKnificant  words. 
Oor  method  gives  ahnesi  the  same  exposure  to  the  one  as  to  the  oCber«  —i^ttj 
the  significant  parts,  and  the  insignificant,  equally  conspicuous ;  theirs  much 
oftener  sinks,  as  it  were,  the  former  into  the  latter,  at  once  preserving  their  nse^ 
and  biding  their  weakness.  Onr  modem  languages  may,  in  this  respect,  be  com* 
pared  to  the  art  of  the  carpenter  in  its  rudest  state ;  when  the  union  of  the  mate- 
rials employed  by  the  artisan  could  be  efiected  only  by  the  help  of  tliose  external 
and  coarse  implements,  pins,  nails,  and  cramps.  The  ancient  languages  resemble 
the  same  art  in  its  most  improved  state,  after  the  invention  of  dovetail  jotiita» 
grooves,  and  mortices ;  when  tlius  all  the  principal  junctions  are  efiected,  by 
forming  properly  the  extremities,  or  terminations,  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined. 
For,  by  means  of  these,  the  union  of  the  parts  ia  rendered  closer ;  whilf  that  by 
which  that  union  is  produced,  is  scarcely  perceivable/'— The  Philoeopby  of  H\m* 
toric  bv  Dr.  Campbell,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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kitt  all  the  tbree  gondera  belonging  to  it ;  he,  she,  it.  A0  to  cases  ; 
erea  those  langoages  which  have  dropped  fliem  in  substantive 
wma,  sometimes  retain  more  of  them  in  pronouns^  for  the  sake 
rf  the  greater  readiness  in  expressing  relations ;  as  pronouns  are 
words  of  such  frequent  occurrences  in  discourse.  In  English^ 
most  of  our  grammarians  hold  the  personal  pronouns  to  have  two 
mm  besides  the  nominative ;  a  genitive^  and  an  accusative. — I, 
MOK,  me : — thou,  thine,  thee  ; — he,  his,  him ; — who,  whose,  whom. 

h  the  first  stage  of  speech^  it  is  probable  that  the  places 
of  those  pronouns  were  supplied  by  pointing  to  the  object  when 
present,  and  naming  it  when  absent.  For  one  can  hardly  think 
tkttproaouns  were  of  early  invention ;  as  they  are  words  of 
nek  a  particular  and  artificial  nature.  /,  thou,  he,  it,  it  is  to  be 
obsenred,  are  not  names  peculiar  to  any  single  object^  but  so  very 
genenly  that  they  may  be  applied  to  aU  persons^  or  objects  what- 
erer,  in  certain  circumstances.  It,  is  the  most  general  term 
Aoican  possibly  be  conceived^  as  it  may  stand  for  any  one  thing 
io  the  universe  of  which  we  speak.  At  the  same  time,  these  pro- 
flooDs  hare  tiiis  quality,  that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
9t  vpflkd,  they  never  denote  more  than  one  precise  individual ; 
wUcb  they  ascertain  and  specify,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  by  the  article.  So  that  pronouns  are,  at  once,  the  most 
pDeral^  and  the  most  particular  words  in  language.  They  are 
tmrnoulj  the  most  irregular  and  troublesome  words  to  the  learn- 
er, in  the  grammar  of  all  tongues ;  as  being  the  words  most  in 
eoHUDon  use,  and  subjected  thereby  to  the  greatest  varieties. 

A^ljectives,  or  terms  of  quality,  such  as  great,  little,  blacky 
^,  youfSj  ours,  are  the  plainest^  and  simplest  of  all  that  class 
of  wiffds  which  are  termed  attributive.  They  are  found  in  aU 
Inguges ;  and,  in  all  languages^  must  have  been  very  early  in- 
vested; as  objects  could  not  be  distinguished  from  one  another, 
^  my  iaterooiirse  be  carried  on  concerning  them^  till  once 
ttmee  were  given  to  thdr  diflferent  qualities. 

I  have  nothing  to  observe  in  relation  to  them^  except  that 
■nsdarity  which  attends  them  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of 
living  the  same  form  given  them  with  substantive  nouns ; 
^^  declined,  like  them,  by  cases,  and  subjected  4o  the  like 
diflfinetions  of  number  and  gender.  Hence  it  has  happened^ 
tbt  grammarians  have  made  them  to  belong  to  the  same  part 
<^opeeeh,  and  divided  the  noun  into  substantive  and  adjective ; 
tt  arrangement  founded  mote  on  attention  to  the  external  form 
of  words,  than  to  their  nature  and  force.  For  adjectives ;  or 
^•bui  rf  quality,  have  not,  1^  their  nature,  the  least  resem- 

H  2 
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blance  to  substantive  noans^  as  they  never  express  any  fhiqg 
which  can  possibly  exist  by  itself;  which  is  the  very  essence  oi 
the  substantive  noun ;  they  are^  indeed,  more  akin  to  verlMi 
which,  like  them,  express  the  attribute  of  some  substance. 

Itmay,  at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and  fantastic, 
the  adjectives  should,  in  ancient  languages,  have  assumed  bo 
much  the  form  of  substantives  ;  since  neither  number  nor  genderj 
nor   cases,   nor  relations,  have   any   thing  to  do,  in  a  proper 
sense,  with  mere  qualities,  such  as,  good  or  great,  soft  or  bard 
And  yet  bonus,  and  magnus,  and  iefier,  have  their  singular  ami 
plural,  their  masculine  and  feminine,  their  genitives  and  datives* 
like  any  of  the  names  of  substances,  or  persons.    But  this  cam 
be  accounted  for,  from  the  genius  of  those   tongues.      They 
avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  considering  qualities  separately^ 
or  in  the  abstract.     They  made  them  a  part  or  appendage  qsf 
the  substance  which  they  served  to  distinguish ;  they  made  the 
adjective  depend  on  its  substantive,  and  resemble  it  in  temoiiia* 
tion^  in  number,  and  gender,  in  order  that  the  two  might  coalesce 
the  more  intimately,  and  be  joined  in  the  form  of  expression^ 
as  they  were  in  the  nature  of  things.     The  liberty  of  transposi- 
tion, too,  which  those    languages  indulged,  required  such   a 
method  as  this  to  be  followed.     For,  allowing  the  related  words 
of  a  sentence  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,   it 
required  the  relation  of  adjectives  to  their  proper  substantives 
to  be  pointed  out,  by  such  similar  circumstances  of  form  and 
termination,   as,  according  to  the  granunatical  style,  shooid 
show  their  concordance.    When  I  say,  m  English,  the  '^  beautiful 
wife  of  a  brave  man,"  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words  prevents 
all  ambiguity.    But  when  I  say  in  Latin,  ^  formosa  fortis  viri 
uxor ;"  it  is  only  the  agreement,  in  gender,  number,  and  case,  of 
the  acyective  ^  formosa,"  which  is  the  first  word  of  the  sentence^ 
with  the  substantive  **  uxor,''  which  is  the  last  word,  that  de- 
clares the  meaning.  ul 


LECTURE  IX. 

STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE.— ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

Of  the  whole  class  of  words  that  are  called  attribstiv^  ii 
<ieed,  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  most  complex,  by  far,  is  th< 
verb.     It  is  chiefly  in  this  part  of  speech,  that  the  subtile  an< 
profound  metaphysic  of  language  sq^pears;  and  therefore,  ii 
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^amining  the  natare  and  different  variations  of  the  verb^  Jiere 
ffliglit  be  room  for  ample  discussion.  But  as  I  am  sensible  that 
mh  grammatical  discussions^  when  they  are  pursued  far,  be- 
come intricate  and  obscure,  I  shall  avoid  dweUixi^  any  longer 
en  this  subject,  than  seems  absolutely  necessary. 

The  verb  is  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  the  adjective, 
M  it  expresses,  like  it,  an  attribute,  or  property,  of  some 
person  or  thing.  But  it  does  more  than  this.  For,  in  all  verbs, 
in  erery  language,  there  are  no  less  than  three  things  implied  at 
once;  the  attribute  of  some  substantive,  an  affirmation  concern- 
ing tkat  attribute,  and  time.  Thus,  when  I  say,  "  the  sun 
Aineth;^  shining  is  the  attribute  ascribed  to  the  sun  ;  the  pre- 
sent time  is  marked ;  and  an  affirmation  is  included,  that  this 
property  of  shining  belongs,  at  that  time,  to  the  sun.  The 
participle  *  shining/'  is  merely  an  adjective,  which  denotes  an 
ittribute^  or  property,  and  also  expresses  time  ;  but  carries  no 
linnation.  Tlie  infinitive  mood,  ^  to  shine,''  may  be  called  the 
name  of  the  verb ;  it  carries  neither  time  nor  affirmation,  but 
^ly  expresses  that  attribute,  action,  or  state  of  things,  which 
irto  be  the  subject  of  the  other  moods  and  tenses.  Hence  the 
fflfimtive  often  carries  the  resemblance  of  a  substantive  noun ; 
nd  both  in  English  and  Latin,  is  sometimes  constructed  as 
wch,  As,  *•  scire  tuum  nihil  est.*  •  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
p«tria  mori.»  And,  in  English,  in  the  same  manner :  «  To  write 
well  is  difficult ;  to  speak  eloquently  is  still  more  difficult."  But 
»)  through  all  the  other  tenses  and  moods,  the  affirmation  runs, 
nd  is  essential  to  them  ;  ^  tlie  sun  shineth,  was  shining,  shone, 
vtll  shine,  would  have  shone,"  Sec.  the  affirmation  seems  to  be 
tkat  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  verb  from  the  other  parts  of 
V^eh,  and  gives  it  its  most  conspicuous  power.  Hence  there 
<^  be  no  sentence,  or  complete  proposition,  without  a  verb 
^^  expressed  or  implied.  For,  whenever  we  speak,  we  al- 
^}s  mean  to  assert,  that  something  is,  or  is  not;  and  the 
*<)nt  which  carries  this  assertion,  or  affirmation,  is  a  verb. 
'^rom  tliis  sort  of  eminence  belonging  to  it,  this  part  of  speech 
wth  received  its  name,  verb,  from  the  Latin,  verbum,  or  the 
^rd,  by  way  of  distinction. 

Verbs,  therefore,  from  their  importance  and  necessity  in 
^ch,  must  have  been  coeval  with  men's  first  Attempts  towards 
Ike  bmnation  of  langu^e  :  though,  indeed,  it  must  have  been 
"«  woik  of  long  time,  to  rear  them  up  to  that  accurate  and 
conplei  stracture  which  they  now  possess.  It  seems  very  pro- 
W)le,as  Dr.  Smith  has  suggested,  tliat  the  radical  verb,  or  the 
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first  form  of  it,  in  most  languages,  would  be,  what  we  now  call, 
the  impersonal  verb  :  "  It  rains  ;  it  thunders ;  it  is  light ;  it  is 
agreeable ;"  and  the  like  ;  as  this  is  the  very  simplest  form  of 
the  verb,  and  merely  affirms  the  existence  of  an  event,  or  of  a 
state  of  thmgs.  By  degrees,  after  pronouns  were  invented^ 
such  verbs  became  personal,  and  were  branched  out  into  oil  the 
variety  of  tenses  and  moods. 

The  tenses  of  the  verb  are  contrived  to  imply  the  several  dis- 
tinctions of  time.  Of  tliese  I  must  take  some  notice,  in  order  to 
show  the  admirable  accuracy  with  which  language  is  constructed. 
We  think,  commonly,  of  no  more  than  the  three  gre^t  divisions 
of  time,  into  the  past,  the  present,,  and  the  future ;  and  we  might 
imagine,  that  if  verbs  had  been  so  contrived  as  simply  to  ex- 
press these,  no  more  was  needful.  But  language  proceeds  'wiih 
much  greater  subtilty.  It  splits  time  into  its  several  moments  ^ 
it  considers  time  as  never  standing  stQl,  but  always  flowing^ ; 
things  past,  as  more  or  less  perfectly  completed ;  and  things 
future^  as  more  or  less  remote,  by  diiSerent  gradations.  Hence 
the  great  variety  of  tenses  in  most  tongues. 

The  present  may  indeed  be  always  considered  as  one  indi* 
visible  point,  susceptible  of  no  variety ;  "  I  write,  or  I  am  ^rrit- 
ing ;  teribo"  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  past.  There  is  no 
language  so  poor,  but  it  hath  two  or  three  tenses  to  eipress  the 
varieties  of  it.  Ours  hath  no  fewer  than  four.  1.  A  past  action 
may  be  considered  as  left  unfinished,  which  makes  the  imperfect 
tense,  ^  I  was  writing;  scribebamJ*  2.  As  just  now  finished. 
This  makes  the  proper  perfect  tense,  which,  in  English,  ia 
always  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  '^  I  have 
written."  3.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  some  time  ago  i 
the  particular  time  left  indefinite.  ^  I  wrote ;  9crif» ;"  which 
may  either  signify,  **  I  wrote  yesterday,  or  I  wrote  atwelvemontli 
ago."  This  is  what  grammarians  call  an  aorist,  or  indefinite 
past.  4.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  before  something  else, 
which  is  also  past.  This  is  the  plusquamperfect.  **  I  had  writ'^ 
ten ;  scripseram.    I  had  written  before  I  received  his  letter.* 

Here  we  observe,  with  some  pleasure,  tliat  we  have  an  ad^ 
vantage  over  the  Latins,  who  have  only  three  varieties  upon  the 
past  time.  They  have  no  proper  perfect  tense,  or  one  which 
distinguishes  an  action  just  now  finished,  from  an  action  thaft. 
was  finished  some  time  ago.  In  both  these  cases  tiiey  most  say 
scripsi :  though  there  be  a  manifest  diflference  in  the  tenses,  which. 
our  language  expresses  by  this  variation,  '^  I  have  written^** 
meanino;^  I  have  just  now  finished  ^^riting ;   and  "  I  wrote^"* 
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neaoing  at  some  fonner  time,  since  which  other  things  hav9 
ioterveoed.  Tina  difference  the  Romans  have  no  tense  to  ex- 
press ;  and,  therefor^  can  only  do  it  by  a  circuinlocutiou. 

Tlie  cliief  varieties  in  the  future  time  are  two,  a  simple  or  in- 
definite future ;  ^  I  shall  write ;  scribam  :*'  and  a  future,  relating 
to  something  else,  which  is  also  future ;  ^  I  shall  have  written ; 
jcnpsero."    I  shall  have  written  before  he  arrives.* 

Besides  tenses,  or  the  power  of  expressing  time,  verbs  adiuit 
the  distinction  of  voices,  as  they  are  called,  the  active  and  the 
passive;  according  as  the  affirmation  respects  sometJiing  that  is 
done,  or  sometliing  tliat  is  suffered ;  ^  I  love,  or  I  am  loved." 
Tbej  admit  also  the  distinction  of  moods,  which  are  designed  to 
ex]Nress  the  affirmation,  whether  active  or  piuisive,  under  different 
forms,  The  indicative  mood,  for  instance,  simply  declares  a 
proposition.  ^  I  write ;  I  have  written  :"  the  imperative  re- 
quires, commapds,  threatens,  ^  write  thou;  let  him  write  :"  the 
sfllyuflctive  expresses  the  proposition  under  Uie  form  of  a  con- 
ditiofi,  or  in  subordination  to  some  other  thing,  to  which  a 
reference  is  made,  "  I  might  write,  I  could  write,  I  should  write, 
if  the  case  were  so  and  so."  This  manner  of  expressing  an 
affirmation,  under  so  many  different  forms,  together  also  with 
tlie  distinction  of  the  tliree  persons,  /,  thou,  and  he,  constitutes 
wkt  is  called  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  which  makes  so  great  a 
psrt  of  tlie  grammar  of  all  languages. 

It  now  clearly  appears,  as  I  before  observed,  that,  of  all  tlie 
parts  of  speech,  verbs  are  by  far  the  most  artificial  and  complex. 
Consider  only  how  many  tilings  are  denoted  by  this  single 
Latin  word,  amavissem,  "  I  would  have  loved,"  First,  the  per- 
son who  speaks,  ''  I :"  secondly,  an  attribute,  or  action  of  that 
P^son,  *^  loving :"  thirdly,  an  affirmation  concerning  tliat  action  : 
fcortLly,  the  past  time  denoted  in  that  affirmation,  "  have  loved :" 
^  fiftlily,  a  condition  on  which  the  action  is  suspended,  **  would 
flave  loved."  It  appears  curious  and  remarkable,  that  words  of 
tkis  complex  import,  and  with  more  or  less  of  tliis  artificial 
structure,  are  to  be  found,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  languages 
of  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  form  of  conjugation^  or  the  manner  of  expressing 
«fl  these  varieties  in  the  verb,  differs  greatly  in  different  tongues. 
Conjugation  is  esteemed  most  perfect  in  those  languages,  which, 
Of  varying  eitlier  the  termination  or  tlie  initial  syllable  of  the 

On  Uw  tenses  of  verbs,  Mr.  Harris's  Hermes  may  be  consulted,  by  such  as 
f^  to  see  them  scrntinised  witli  metaphysical  accuracy ;  and  also,  the  Trea- 
^  Oh  the  Or%Ui  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
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verb,  express  the  greatest  number  of  important  circmnstaiH!iM»«- 
withoat  the  help  of  auxiliary  words.  In  the  oriental  tongues, 
the  verbs  are  said  to  have  few  tenses,  or  expressions  of  time  $ 
but  then  their  moods  are  so  contrived/  as  to  express  a  great  va.** 
riety  of  circumstances  and  relations.  In  the  Hebrew,  for  iiii* 
stance,  they  say,  in  one  word,  without  the  help  of  any  auxiliary^ 
not  only,  ^  I  have  taught,"  but,  ^  I  have  taught  exactly,  or  often  ; 
I  have  been  commanded  to  teach ;  I  have  taught  myself."  The 
Greek,  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  known  tongues,  ui 
very  regular  and  complete  in'^  all  the  tenses  and  mgods.  The 
Latin  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  more  ia|>erlect^  es- 
pecially in  the  passive  voice,  which  forms  most  of  the  tenses  by 
the  help  of  the  auxiliary,  sum. 

In  all  the  modem  European  tongues,  conjugation  is  very 
defective.  They  admit  few  varieties  in  the  termination  of  tiie 
verb  itself;  but  have  almost  constant  recourse  to  their  auxiliary 
verbs,  throughout  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  both  active  and 
passive.  Language  has  undergone  a  change  in  conjugatioi^ 
perfectly  similar  to  that  which,  I  showed  in  the  last  lecture,  it 
underwent  with  respect  to  declension.  As  prepositions,  prefixed 
to  the  noun,  superseded  the  use  of  cases,  so  the  two  great 
auxiliary  verbs,  to  heme,  and  to  be,  with  those  other  auxiliaries, 
which  we  use  in  English,  do,  shall,  will,  vuy,  and  can,  prefixed  to 
the  participle,  supersede,  in  a  great  measure,  the  different  ter^ 
minations  of  moods  and  tenses,  which  formed  the  ancient  conju- 
gations. 

The  alteration,  in  both  cases,  was  owing  to  the  same  cause, 
and  will  be  easily  understood,  from  reflecting  on  what  was  for- 
merly observed.  The  auxiliary  verbs  are,  like  prepositions, 
words  of  a  very  general  and  abstract  nature.  They  imply  the 
difierent  modifications  of  simple  existence,  considered  alone, 
and  without  reference  to  any  particular  thing.  In  the  early 
state  of  speech,  the  import  of  them  would  be  incorporated  with 
every  particular  verb  in  its  tenses  and  moods,  long  before  words 
were  invented  for  denoting  such  abstract  conceptions  of  exist- 
ence alone,  and  by  themselves.  But  after  those  auxiliary  verbs 
came,  in  the  progress  of  language,  to  be  invented  and  known, 
and  to  have  tenses  and  moods  given  to  them,  like  other  verbs,  it 
was  found  that,  as  they  carried  in  their  nature  the  force  of  that 
affirmation  which  distinguishes  the  verb,  they  might,  by  being; 
joined  with  the  participle  which  gives  the  meaning  of  the  verb, 
supply  the  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and  tenses.  Hence,  as 
the  modern  tongues  began  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancienC 
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Hob  method  established  itself  in  the  new  formation  of  speech. 
Stfih  words,  lor  instance,  as,  wn,  was,  have,  ihall,  being  once  fa* 
nStr^  it  appeared  more  easy  to  apply  these  to  any  verb  what- 
ever, as,  *  I  am  loved ;  I  was  loved  ;  I  have  loved,**  than  to  re- 
member that  Yariety  of  terminations  which  were  requisite  in  con- 
jogadng  the  ancient  verbs,  amor,  amabar,  amavi,  &c.  Two  or 
iLreevarieties  only,  in  the  termination  of  the  verb^  were  retained, 
as,  Jbof,  loved,  loumg,  and  all  the  rest  were  dropped.  The  conse- 
quence, however,  oi  this  practice^  was  the  same  as  that  of  abol- 
isiiiiig  declensions.  It  rendered  language  more  simple  and  easy 
ID  ita  stmctore ;  hat,  withal,  more  prolix,  and  less  graceful.  This 
finishes  all  that  seemed  most  necessary  to  be  observed  with  re- 
ipect  to  verbs. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech,  which  are  called  the  inde- 
elmable  parts,  or  that  admit  of  no  variations,  will  not  detain  ns 
bug. 

Adverbs  are  the  first  that  occur.  These  form  a  very  nume- 
roos  class  of  words  in  every  language,  reducible,  in  general,  lo 
Ae  head  of  attributives,  as  they  serve  to  modify,  or  to  denote  some 
cireQHifltance  of  an  action,  or  of  a  quality,  relative  to  its  time, 
I^e,  order,  degree,  and  the  other  properties  of  it,  which  we 
Irare  occasion  to  specify.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  no  more 
than  an  abridged  mode  of  speech,  expressing  by  one  word,  what 
nigfat,  by  a  circumlocution,  be  resolved  into  two  or  more  words, 
belonging  to  the  other  parts  of  speech.  **  Exceedingly,"  for  in* 
ttance,  is  the  same  as  ^  in  a  high  degree  ;'^'^  bravely ''  the  same 
M  •  with  bravery  or  valour ;»  "  here"  the  same  as  "  in  this 
place ;"  ^  often,  and  seldom,"  the  same  as  *  for  many,  and  for 
few  times ;"  and  so  of  the  rest.  Hence,  adverbs  may  be  coh- 
^'^ed  as  of  less  necessity,  and  of  later  introduction  into  the 
system  of  speech,  than  many  other  classes  of  words ;  and,  ac- 
c^^^fingly,  the  great  body  of  them  are  derived  from  other  words 
fermerly  established  in  the  language. 

Prepositions  and  conjunctions  are  words  more  essential  to  dis- 
coiirie  than  the  greatest  part  of  adverbs.  They  form  that 
rfaaa  of  words  called  connectives,  without  which  there  could  be 
ito  Ungaage,  serving  to  express  the  relations  which  things  bear 
te  one  another,  their  mutual  influence,  dependencies,  and  cohe- 
f«cc,  Aereby  joining  words  together  into  intelligible  and  sig- 
>>ficant  propositions.  Oonjunctions  arc  generally  employed  for 
connecting  sentences,  or  members  of  sentences ;  aj»,  and,  because, 
"^^gA,  and  the  like.  Prepositions  are  employed  for  connecting 
words,  by  showing  the  relation  which  one  substantive  noun  bears 
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to  another ;  as,  of  ftfjm,  to,  above,  below,  &c.  Of  die  force  of 
these  I  had  occasion  to  speak  before,  when  treating  of  the  cases 
and  declensions  of  substantive  nouns. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  these  connective  particles 
must  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  speech ;  seeing  they  point  omt  the 
relations  and  transitions  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  one  idea 
to  another.  They  are  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  which  ie 
no  other  thing  than  the  connexion  of  thoughts.  And,  therefore, 
though  among  barbarous  nations,  and  in  the  rude  uncivilized  ages 
of  the  world,  the  stock  of  these  words  might  be  small,  it  mast- 
always  have  increased,  as  mankind  advanced  in  the  arts  at  rea* 
soning  and  reflection.  The  more  that  any  nation  is  improved  by 
science,  and  the  more  perfect  their  language  becomes,  we  may 
naturally  expect,  that  it  will  abound  more  with  connective  parti- 
cles ;  expressing  rdations  of  things,  and  transitions  of  thought^ 
which  had  escaped  a  grosser  view.  Accordingly,  no  tongue  is  so 
full  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in  consequence  of  the  acute  and  sab- 
tOe  genius  of  that  refined  people.  In  every  language,  much  at 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  it  depends  on  the  proper  use  of  con* 
junctions,  prepositions,  and  those  relative  pronouns,  which  also 
serve  the  same  purpose  of  connecting  the  different  parts  of  dis* 
course.  It  is  the  right  or  wrong  management  of  these,  whi«^ 
chiefly  makes  discourse  appear  firm  and  compacted,  or  diiyointed 
and  loose ;  which  carries  it  on  in  its  progress  with  a  smooth 
and  even  pace,  or  renders  its  march  irregular  and  desultory " 

I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  general  construction  of  lan- 
guage. Allow  me,  only,  before  I  dismiss  the  subject,  to  observe^ 
thaty  dry  and  intricate  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  it  is,  however,  of 
great  importance,  and  very  nearly  connected  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind.  For,  if  speech  be  the  vehicle,  or  interpre- 
ter of  the  conceptions  of  our  minds»  an  examination  of  its  struc- 
ture and  progress  cannot  but  unfold  many  things  concerning  the 
nature  and  progress  of  our  conceptions  themselves,  and  the  ope* 
rations  of  our  faculties ;  a  subject  that  is  always  instructive  to 
man.  ^  Ne  quis,"  says  Quintilian,  an  author  of  excellent  judg- 
ment, ^  ne  quis  tanquam  parva  fastidiat  grammatices  elements. 
Non  quia  magnee  sit  operse  consonantes  a  vocalibus  discernere, 
easque  in  semivocalium  numerum,  mutarumque  partiri ;  sed  quia 
interiora  velut  sacri  hujus  adeuntibus,  apparebit  multa  rerun 
subtilitas,  quce  non  modo  acuere  ingenia  puerilia,  sed  exeroere 
altissimam  quoque  eruditionem  ac  scientiam  possit.**^  i.  4. 

*  **  Let  DO  man  despise,  as  inconsiderable,  fbe  elements  of  n^rammar,  beeante  it 
may  seem  to  him  a  matter  of  smaU  conseqaence,  to  show  the  distinction  l>etweeB 
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Lrt  us  BOW  come  nearer  to  our  own  kagaage.  In  tliu>  and  the 
precedbig  lecture,  eome  observationfl  have  already  been  made 
on  its  atroctBre.  But  it  ia  proper  that  we  shookl  be  a  little  more 
particular  in  the  examinaiioB  of  it. 

The  laagoage,  which  ia  at  preaent  apoken  throughout  Gr^it 
Britain,  ia  neither  the  ancient  primitiye  speech  of  the  island,  nor 
derived  from  it ;  but  is  altogether  of  foreign  origin.  The  lan<« 
guage  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  oor  island,  beyond  doabt,  was 
the  Celtic,  or  Gkelic,  common  to  them  with  Gaol ;  from  which 
conntry  it  appears,  by  many  circomatances,  that  Great  Britain 
was  peopled.  This  Celtic  tongue,  which  is  said  to  be  very  ex* 
pressive  and  c<^ous,  and  is,  probably,  one  of  most  ancient 
langMges  in  the  world,  obtained  once  in  most  of  the  western 
regions  of  Europe.  It  was  the  language  of  Ganl,  of  Great 
Britain,  of  Ireland,  and,  very  probably,  of  Spain  aiao ;  tiU^  in 
the  course  of  those  revolutions,  which,  by  means  of  the  conipieals, 
first,  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards,  of  the  nortiiem  nations, 
changed  the  govermnent,  speech,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  whole 
face  of  Enrope,  this  tongue  was  gradually  obliterated ;  and  now 
subsists  only  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  among  the  wild  Irish.  For  the  Irish,  the  Welsh^ 
and  the  Erse,  are  no  other  than  different  dialeets  of  the  same 
tongue,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

This,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive  Britons,  the 
first  inhabitants  that  we  know  of,  in  our  island ;  and  coirtinned 
so  tin  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  En^and,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  450 ;  who,  having  conquered  the  Britons,  did  not  intermix 
with  them,  but  expelled  them  from  their  habitations,  and  drove 
them,  together  with  their  language,  into  the  mountains  of  Wales. 
The  Saxons  were  one  of  those  northern  nations  that  overran 
Europe ;  and  their  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic,  or  Teutonic, 
altogether  distinct  from  the  Celtic,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  English  tongue.  With  some  intermixture  of  Danish,  a 
language,  probably,  from  the  same  root  with  the  Saxon,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  spoken  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  introduced  his 
Norman  or  French  as  the  language  of  the  court,  which  made  a 

\owelj  and  c<»w)iiants,  and  to  divide  tlie  latter  into  Iiquidn  and  mute*.  But 
Ibey  who  penetrate  into  the  innermost  parts  of  this  temple  of  science,  will  there 
discover  wich  refinement  and  subtilty  of  matter,  as  is  not  only  proper  to  sharpen 
Uie  luderstandings  of  vounjf  men,  but  sufficient  to  eive  exercise  for  the  most 
prafvand  koMrledgfe  and  eraditiim." 
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considerable  change  in  the  speech  of  the  nation ;  and  the  En^Iisii 
which  was  spoken  afterwards^  and  continues  to  be  spoken  naxri 
is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon^  and  this  Norman  French, 
together  with  such  new  and  foreign  words  as  commerce  and 
learning  have,  in  progress  of  time,  gradually  introduced. 

The  history  of  the  English  language  can,  in  this  manner,  b^ 
clearly  traced.    The  language  spoken  in  the  low  countries   of 
Scotland,  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  no  other 
than  a  dialect  of  the  English.    How,  indeed,  or  by  what  stepm 
the  ancient  Celtic  tongue  came  to  be  banished  from  the  lo-vr 
country  in  Scotland,  and  to  make  its  retreat  into  the  highlands 
and  islands,  cannot  be  so  well  pointed  out,  as  how  the  like  revo-' 
lution  was  brought  about  in  England.    Whether  the  southern- 
most part  of  Scotland  was  once  subject  to  the  Saxons,   and 
formed  a  part  at  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland ;  or,  whether 
the  great  number  of  English  exiles  that  retreated  into  Scotland, 
upon  the  Norman  conquest,  and  upon  other  occasions,  introduced 
into  that  country  their  own  language,  which  afterwards,  by  the 
mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  nations,  preyailed  over  the  Celtic, 
are  uncertain  and  contested  points,  the  discuBsion  of  which 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears,  that  the  Teutonic 
dialect  is  the  basis  of  our  present  speech.    It  has  been  imported 
among  us  in  three  different  forms,  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and 
the  Norman ;  all  which  hare  mingled  together  in  our  language. 
A  very  great  number  of  our  words,  too,  are  plainly  derived  from 
the  Latin.    These  we  had  not  directly  from  the  Latin,  but  most 
of  them,  it  is  probable,  entered  into  our  tongue  through  the 
channel  of  that  Norman  French,  which  William  the  Conqueror 
introduced.    For,  as  the  Romans  had  long  been  in  full  pos- 
aession  of  Gaul,  tlie  language  spoken  in  that  country,  when  it 
was  invaded  by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  a  sort  of  cor* 
rupted  Latin,  mingled  with  Celtic,  to  which  was  given  the  name 
of  Romanshe :  and  as  the  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  like 
the  Saxons  in  England,  expel  the  inhabitants,  but,  after  their 
victories,  mingled  with  them;  the  language  of  the   country 
became  a  compound  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  imported  by  these 
conquerors,  and  of  the  former  corru])ted  Latin.     Hence,  the 
French  language  has  always  continued  to  have  a  very  con- 
siderable affinity  with  the  Latin ;  and  hence,  a  great  number  of 
words  of  Latin  origin,  which  were  in  use  among  the  Normans 
in  France,  were  introduced  into 'our  tongue  at  the  conquest;  to 
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vUch^  tnifeed,  many  hare  since  been  added^  directly  from  the 
UtiD,  in  consequence  of  the  great  diffiiAion  of  Ronuui  literatore 
throuK^hoat  all  Europe. 

From  the  influx  of  so  many  streams,  from  the  junction  of  so 
nany  dissimilar  parts^  it  naturally  follows^  that  the  English,  like 
every  componnded  language^  must  needs  be  somewhat  irregular. 
We  caumot  expect  from  it  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that 
coD^kte  analogy  in  structure,  which  may  be  found  in  those 
nnipler  laogimges,  which  have  been  formed  in  a  manner  within 
tbemsehres^  and  built  on  one  foundation.  Hence,  as  I  before 
iowti,  it  has  but  small  remains  of  conjugation  or  declension ; 
Old  its  syntax  is  narrow,  as  there  are  few  marks  in  the  words 
tkemielves  that  can  show  their  relation  to  each  other,  or,  in  the 
grumnatical  style,  point  out  either  their  concordance,  or  their  go* 
venaeat  in  the  sentence.  Our  words  having  been  brought  to  ns 
froii  lereral  different  regions^  straggle,  if  we  may  so  speak,  asun- 
der from  each  other ;  and  do  not  coalesce  so  naturally  in  the  strnc- 
tueof  a  sentence^  as  the  words  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues. 

Bat  these  disadvantages^  if  they  be  such,  of  a  compound  / 
hiiga^^  are  balanced  by  other  advantages  that  attend  it ;  par- 
tieolarly,  by  the  number  and  variety  of  words  with  which  such 
thogaage  is  likely  to  be  enriched.  Few  languages  are,  in  fact, 
Btott  copious  than  the  English.  In  all  grave  sulgects  especially, 
Ustorical,  critical,  political,  and  moral,  no  writer  has  the  least 
reason  to  complain  of  the  barrenness  of  our  tongue.  The  stu* 
iliou,  reflecting  genius  of  the  people,  has  brought  together  great 
«^  of  expressions,  on  such  subjects,  from  every  quarter.  We 
ve  ridi  too  in  the  language  of  poetry.  Our  poetical  style 
^rs  widdy  from  prose,  not  in  point  of  numbers  only,  but  in 
^  very  words  themselves ;  which  shows  what  a  stock  and  com- 
P«s  of  words  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  select  and  employ, 
^^  to  those  different  occasions.  Herein  we  are  infinitely 
y^T  to  the  French,  whose  poetical  language,  if  it  were  not 
''i^tiiiguighed  by  rhyme,  would  not  be  known  to  differ  from  their 
orfinary  prose. 

It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  on  grave  subjects,  and  with  respect  to 
^  fttronger  emotions  of  the  mind,  that  our  language  displays 
^  power  of  expression.  We  are  said  to  have  thirty  words,  at 
^^f  for  denoting  all  the  varieties  of  the  passion  of  anger.* 

.*^HM,  wntk,  ptssioD,  rage,  fbrrt  ootrage,  Serceness,  sharpness,  anhno- 
"^h  cooler,  resentment,  heat,  heart-barning ;  to  fume,  storm,  inflame,  be  Jn- 
?^i  to  T«,  kindle,  irritate,  enrage,  exasperate,  prorolie,  fret;  to  be  sulleo, 
^t  ^U  renghy  sour,  peeTJsb,  &c.^Preface  to  Greenwood's  GramiMirt 
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But^  in  describing  the  more  delicate  sentimental  and  emotioa^ 
our  tongue  is  not  so  fertile.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  ihm> 
French  language  far  surpasses  ours^  in  esqoressing  the  nicer 
shades  of  character ;  especially  those  varieties  of  manner^ 
temper^  and  behaviour,  which  are  displayed  in  our  social  inter- 
course with  one  another.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  translate,  int^ 
English,  only  a  few  pages  of  one  of  Marivaux's  novels,  aiid  li^ 
will  soon  be  sensible  of  our  deficiency  of  expression  on  tbeae 
subjects.  Indeed,  no  language  is  so  copious  as  the  Freneia 
for  whatever  is  delicate,  gay,  and  amusing.  It  is,  perhaps,  tl» 
happiest  language  for  conversation  in  the  known  world ;  buft» 
on  the  higher  subjects  of  composition,  the  English  may  h^ 
justly  esteemed  to  excel  it  considerably. 

Language  is  generally  understood  to  receive  its  predomi- 
nant tincture  from  the  national  character  of  the  people  who- 
it.  We  must  not,  indeed,  expect  that  it  will  carry  an 
and  full  impression  of  their  genius  and  manners ;  for,  Amp^f^g 
all  nations,  the  original  stock  of  words  which  they  received 
from  their  ancestors^  remain  as  the  foundation  of  their  speech 
throughout  many  ages,  while  tlieir  manners  undergo,  perhaptt^ 
very  great  alterations.  National  character  will,  however,  al- 
ways have  some  perceptible  influence  on  tlie  turn  of  language-; 
and  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  tlie  French,  and  the  gravity 
and  thoughtfulness  of  tlie  English,  are  sufficiently  impressed  oa 
their  respective  tongues. 

From  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  character  of  thoMe 
who  speak  it,  it  may  be  expected  to  have  strength  and  energy. 
It  is,  indeed,  naturally  prolix ;  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
particles  and  auxiliary  verbs  which  we  are  obliged  constantly 
to  employ ;  and  this  prolixity  must,  in  some  degree,  enfeeble 
it.  We  seldom  can  express  so  much  by  one  word  as  was  done 
by  the  verbs,  and  by  the  nouns,  in  the  Greek  and  Romnn 
languages.  Our  style  is  less  compact ;  our  conceptions  bei^g 
spread  out  among  more  words,  and  split,  as  it  weret,  into 
more  parts,  make  a  fainter  impression  when  we  utter  them. 
Notwithstanding  this  defect,  by  our  abounding  in  terma  for 
expressing  all  the  strong  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  by  tlie 
liberty  which  we  enjoy,  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  natioma, 
of  compounding  words,  our  language  may  be  esteemed  to  possesa 
considerable  force  of  expression ;  comparatively,  at  least* 
with  the  other  modem  tongues,  though  much  below  the  ancient. 
The  style  of  Milton  alone,  both  in  poetry  and   prose,  is  a 
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Hficient  proof,  that  tlie  English  tongae  is  far  firont  being  desti* 
tite  of  nerves  and  energy. 

The  flexibility  of  a  language^  or  its  power  of  accommodation 
Id  dtferent  styles  and  manners^  so  as  to  be  either  grave  and 
liroiig,  or  e^usj  and  flowing,  or  tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous 
■d  magnificent,  as  occasions  require,  or  as  an  author's  genius 
prompts,  is  a  quality  of  great  importance  in  speaking  and 
tritiiig.    ft  seems  to  depend  upon  three  things :  the  copious- 
uss  of  a  language;  tlie  different  arrangements  of  which  its 
i^rds  are  susceptible ;   and  the  variety  and  beauty   of  the 
tcnmd  of  those  words,  so  as  to  correspond  to  many  different 
subjects.    Never  did  any  tongue  possess  this  quality  so  em- 
inenfly  as  the  Greek,  which  every  writer  of  genius  could  so 
modd,  as  to  make  the  style  perfectly  expressive  of  his   own 
namer  and  peculiar  turn.    It  had  all  the  three  requisites, 
wUdi  I  have  mentioned  as  necessary  for  this  purpose.    It 
joined  to  tliese  the  graceful  variety  of  its  different  dialects  ;  and 
ftereby  readily  assumed  every  sort  of  character  which  an  author 
(ould  wish,  from  tlie  most  simple  and  most  familiar,  up  to  the 
most  majestic.     The  Latin,  though  a  very  beautiful  language, 
is  mfcrior,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Greek.     It  has  more  of  a  fixed 
d>»nu5ter  of  stateliness  and  gravity.    It  is  always  firm  and 
B^McuIine  in  the  tenour  of  its  sound,  and  it  is  supported  by  a 
wrtain  senatorial  dignity,  of  wliicli  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer 
to  divest  it  wholly,  on  any  occasion.     Among  the  modem 
*^es,  the  Italian  possesses  a  great  deal  more  of  tliis  flexibility 
^  the  French.    By  its  copiousness,  its  freedom  of  arrang- 
"tent,  and  the  beauty  andharmony  of  its  sounds,  it  suits  itself 
▼cry  happily  to  most  subjects,  either  in  prose  or  in  poetry ; 
tt  capable  of  the  august  and  the  strong,  as  well  as  tlie  tender ; 
ttd  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  modern 
Elects  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient.     Our 
^  language,  though  not  equal  to  the  Italian  in  flexibility,  yet 
»  Bot  destitute  of  a  considerable  degree  of  this  quality.    If  any 
^  will  consider  the  diversity  of  style  which  appears  in  some 
^  oar  classics, — that  great  difference  of  manner,  for  instance, 
^Wch  is  marked  by  the  style  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  that  of 
"Can  Swift, — ^he  will  see,  in  our  tongue,  such  a  circle  of  ex- 
pression, such  a  power  of  accommodation  to  the  different  taste 
^writers,  as  redounds  not  a  little  to  its  honour 

What  the  English  has  been  most  taxed  with,  is  its  deficiency 
^  liarmony  of  sound.    But  though  every  native  is  apt  to  be 
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partial  to  the  souncU  of  bis  own  language^  and  may,  tberefioix^ 
be  suspected  of,  not  being  a  fair  judge  in  this  point ;  yet»  { 
imagine,  there  are  evident  grounds  on  which  it  may  be  showi^ 
that  this  charge  against  our  tongue  has  been  carried  too  far* 
The  melody  of  our  versification,  its  power  of  supporting  poetir 
^al  numbers,  without  any  assistance  from  rhyme,  is  alone  a  011$- 
ficient  proof  thai  our  language  is  far  from  being  unmusic^J, 
Our  verse  is,  after  the  Italian,  the  most  diversified  and  harmonir^ 
ous  of  any  of  the  modern  dialects  ;  unquestionably  far  beyoii^ 
the  French  verse,  in  variety,  sweetness,  and  melody.  Air.  Sheri- 
dan has  shown,  in  his  Lectures,  that  we  abound  more  in  vowid 
and  diphthong  sounds  than  most  languages ;  and  these  too^  99 
divided  into  long  and  short,  as  to  afibrd  a  proper  diversity  in 
the  quantity  of  our  syllables.  Our  consonants,  he  observes, 
which  appear  so  crowded  to  the  eye  on  paper,  often  form  coiiv* 
binations  not  disagreeable  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing ;  and,  19 
particular,  the  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  hissing  consonant  s  in  our  language,  is  ui^ost 
and  ill  founded.  For  it  has  not  been  attended  to,  that  very  com. 
monly,  and  in  the  final  syllables  especially,  this  letter  loses  alto- 
gether the  hissing  sound,  and  is  transformed  into  a  z,  which  in 
one  of  the  sounds  on  which  the  ear  rests  with  pleasure ;  as  in 
has,  these,  those,  loves,  hears,  and  innumerable  more,  wherc^ 
though  the  letter  s  be  retained  in  writing,  it  has  really  the  power 
of  z,  not  of  the  common  s. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  smoothness,  or 
beauty  of  sound,  is  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of 
the  English  tongue.  Though  not  incapable  of  being  formed 
into  melodious  arrangements,  yet  strength  and  expressiveneas, 
more  than  grace,  form  its  character.  We  incline,  in  general,  to 
a  short  pronunciation  of  our  words,  and  have  shortened  the 
quantity  of  most  of  those  which  we  borfow  from  the  Latin,  as 
orator,  spectacle,  theatre,  Ub^ty,  and  such  like.  Agreeable  to 
this,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  English  proilunciation,  the 
throwing  the  accent  further  back,  that  is,  nearer  the  begionixig 
of  the  word,  than  is  done  by  any  other  nation.  In  Greek  and 
Latin  no  word  is  accented  further  back  than  the  third  syllable 
from  the  end,  or  what  is  called  the  antepenult.  But,  in  English, 
we  have  many  words  accented  on  the  fourth,  some  on  the  fifth 
syllable  from  the  end,  as  tnemorable,  cotwemency,  ambulatory, 
prAfitableness.  The  general  efiect  of  this  practice  of  hastening 
the  accent,  or  placing  it  so  near  the  be^jmiug  of  the  word,  is  to 
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pn  a  brisk  md  a  spiriled,  bat  at  the  same  time  a  rapid  and 
hrried,  and  not  rery  mnaieal,  tone  to  the  whole  pronunciation 
«f  I  people. 

The  EngKth  tongue  possesses,  undoubtedly,  this  property, 
Iht  it  is  the  most  simple,  in  its  form  and  construction,  of  all  the 
Knropesn  dialects.  It  is  free  from  all  intricacy  of  cases,  declen- 
was,  moods,  and  tenses.  Its  words  are  subject  to  fewer  varia* 
tiow  from  their  original  form  than  those  of  any  other  language, 
its  Bobstantives  have  no  distinction  of  gender,  except  what  na- 
tare  bas  made,  and  but  one  variation  in  case.  Its  adjectives 
admit  of  no  change  at  all,  except  what  expresses  the  degree  of 
eoBipttrison.  Its  verbs,  instead  of  running  through  all  the  varie- 
i»  at  ancient  conjugation,  suffer  no  more  than  fbur  or  .five 
dianges  in  termination.  By  the  help  of  a  few  prepositions  and 
vxifiary  Terbs,  all  the  purposes  of  significancy  in  meaning  are 
^cooB^fisbed ;  while  the  words,  for  the  most  part,  preserve  their 
farm  aiicbanged.  The  disadvantages  in  point  of  elegance^ 
'>Kvil]r>  and  force,  which  follow  from  this  structure  of  our  Ian- 
guige,  I  have  before  pointed  out.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
BBit  be  admitted,  that  such  a  structure  contributes  to  facility, 
ft  noAer$  the  acquisition  of  our  language  less  laborious,  the 
vnmgement  of  our  words  more  plain  and  obvious,  the  rules  of 
^flyntax  fewer  and  more  simple. 

I  agree,  indeed,  with  Dr.  Lowth  (Preface  to  his  Grammar,) 
ia  thinking  that  the  simplicity  and  facility  of  our  language  oc- 
^OQ  its  being  frequently  written  and  spoken  with  less  ac- 
^iifacf.  It  was  necessary  to  study  languages,  which  were  of 
t  more  complex  and  artificial  form,  with  greater  care.  The 
*afb  of  gender  and  case,  the  varieties  of  conjugation  and 
^Bdeimion,  the  multiplied  rules  of  syntax,  were  all  to  be  attended 
^  in  ipeeeh.  Hence  language  became  more  an  object  of  art ; 
i^  wu  reduced  into  form ;  a  standard  was  established ;  and  any 
'Vtttiires  from  the  standard  became  conspicuous.  Whereas^ 
^1^  as,  language  is  hardly  considered  as  an  object  of  gram- 
laatical  nde.  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  competent  skiU  in 
i^  nay  be  acquired  without  any  study ;  and  that,  in  a  syntax  so 
i^^frow  and  confined  as  ours,  there  is  nothing  which  demands 
^tion.  Hence  arises  the  habit  of-  writing  in  a  loose  and  in 
^^'^arate  manner. 

I  admit  that  no  grammatical  rules  have  sufiicient  authority 
Acontrrf  the  firm  and  established  usage  of  language.  Esta- 
^hed  custom,  in  speaking  and  writing,  is  the  standard  to 
Wet  we  must  at  last  resort  for  deteruiining  every  contrc^- 

I 
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Terted  pdnt  in  language  and  style.  Bat  it  will  not  follow  6ram 
ibis,  that  grammatical  roles  are  superseded  as  useless.  I» 
every  language^  which  has  been  in  any  degree  cultivated,  there 
prevails  a  certain  structure  and  analogy  of  parts^  which  is 
understood  to  give  foundation  to  the  most  reputable  usage 
of  speech;  and  which,  in  all  cases,  when  usage  is  loose  or 
dubious,  possesses  consid^*able  authority.  In  every  langn^ 
there  are  rules  of  syntax,  which  must  be  inviolably  observed  by- 
all  who  would  either  write  or  speak  with  any  propriety.  For 
syntax  is  no  other  than  the  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence 
which  renders  the  meaning  of  each  word,  and  the  relation  of  a9 
the  words  to  one  another,  most  clear  and  intelligible. 

All  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax,  it  is  true,  caonnot  be  applied  t^ 
our  language.  Many  of  these  rules  arose  from  tte  partievlar 
form  of  their  language,  which  occasioned  verbs  or  prepositimft 
to  govern,  some  the  genitive,  some  the  dative,  some  tiie  aeo»- 
sative  or  ablative  case.  But,  abstracting,  from  these  pectf* 
liarities,  it  is  to  be  always  remembered,  that  the  chief  and 
fundamental  rules  of  syntax  are  common  to  the  English,  as  well 
as  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  indeed,  belong  equally  to  all  lan- 
guages. For,  in  all  languages,  the  parts  which  compose  speeck 
are  essentially  the  same  ;  substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  and 
connecting  particles :  and  wherever  these  parts  of  speech  are 
found,  there  are  certain  necessary  relations  among  them,  which 
regulate  their  syntax,  or  the  place  which  they  ought  to  possesa 
in  a  sentence.  Thus,  in  English,  just  as  muck  as  in  Latin,  the 
adjective  must,  by  position,  be  made  to  agree  with  its  substan- 
tive ;  and  the  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  person 
and  number ;  because,  from  the  nature  of  things,  a  word  which 
expresses  either  a  quality  or  an  action,  must  correspond  ^ 
closely  as  possible  with  the  name  of  that  thing  whose  quality,, 
or  whose  action,  it  expresses.  ^  Two  or  more  substantives,  joined 
by  a  copulative,  must  always  require  the  verbs  or  pronouns,  to 
which  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plural  number ;  otherwise, 
their  common  relation  to  these  verbs  or  pronouns  is  not 
pointed  out.  An  active  verb  must,  in  every  language,  govern 
the  accusative;  that  is,  clearly  point  out  some  substantive 
noun,  as  the  object  to  which  its  action  is  directed.  A  relative 
pronoim  must,  in  every  form  of  speech,  agree  widi  its  ante- 
cedent in  gender,  number,  and  person ;  and  conjunctions,  or 
connecting  particles,  ought  always  to  couple  like  cases  and 
moods  ;  that  is,  ought  to  join  together  words  which  are  of  the 
same  form  and  state  with  each  other.    ^  mention  these  as  a 
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far  eMupS§c9&nm  of  that  fimdaaiental  regwrd  to  a jntat, 
ulidi,  even  in  aach  a  laaguage  as  outb,  is  absolutely  requisite 
fv  wiitiiig  or  speaking  with  any  propriety. 

Whatever  tlie  advantages  or  defeets  ^  the  English  language 
H  u  it  is  ear  own  language,  it  deserves  a  high  degree  of  our 
ilM^  ad  attention,  both  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  words 
ikkh  we  en^iloy,  and  with  regard  to  the  syntax,  or  the 
vangeoMBt  of  these  words  in  a  sentence.  We  know  how 
nach  the  Glreeks  and  the  Romans,  in  their  most  polished  and 
ioKiiiiing  timea,  cultivated  their  own  tongues.  We  know 
W  flwch  study  both  the  French  and  the  Italians  have 
bestowed  nppn  theirs.  Whatever  knowledge  may  be  acquired 
ky  tke  study  of  other  languages,  it  can  never  be  communicated 
vilk  advantage,  ualees  by  such  as  can  write  and  speak  their 
•IB  language  welL  Let  the  matter  of  an  author  be  ever  so 
good  aod  useful,  his  compositions  will  always  suffer  in  the 
pvUic  esteem,  if  his  eipression  be  deficient  in  purity  and  pro- 
fri^.  At  the  same  time,  the  attainment  of  a  correct  and 
degiot  style  is  an  object  which  demands  application  and 
Uwnr.  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it  merely  by  the  ear, 
or  acquiro  it  by  a  slight  perusal  of  some  of  our  good  authors, 
^y  will  find  themselves  much  disappointed.  The  many  errors, 
evea  in  point  of  granmiar,  the  many  offences  against  purity  of 
h&guage,  which  are  committed  by  writers  who  are  far  from 
being  contemptible^  demonstrate  that  a  careful  study  of  the 
Inguge  is  proviously  requisite,  in  all  who  aim  at  writing  it 
Fwperfy.* 


LECTURE  X. 

STTLE,  PltBaPICUlTY,  AND  PRECI8I0M. 

Having  fiinished  the  subject  of  language,  I  now  enter  on 
'be  consideration  of  style,  and  the  rules  that  relate  to  it 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
■^le.  The  best  definition  I  can  give  of  it,  is  the  peculiar  man- 
^  ia  which  a  man  eiqpresses  his  conceptions,  by  means  of  Ian- 
P*ge.   It  is  different  from  mere  language  or  words.    The 

.  *  On  tMs  tabject,  the  reader  trasiit  to  perase  Dr.  Lowtfa's  Short  Introdoe- 
^tethe  Eailtifth  Grammar,  wiUi  Critical  Notes,  which  is  Uie  grammatical  per- 
^•■ce  of  highest  authority  that  has  appeared  in  our  tune,  and  in  which  he 
•^>ee  what  I  have  said,  concerning  the  inaccuracies  in  langnage  of  some  of 
^  ^  vriten,  liiUy  verified.    In  Dr.  CampbeU's  Philosopliy  of  Rhetoric,  he 
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words  which  an  author  employs  may  be  proper  and  faultleaa  » 
and  his  style  -may^  nevertheless,  have  great  faults ;  it  may  bo  • 
dry,   or  stiff,  or  feeble,  or  affected.    Style  has  always  som^. ; 
reference  to  an  author's  manner  of  thinking.    It  is  a  picture  of 
the  ideas  which  rise  in  his  mind,  and*  of  the  manner  in  which: 
they  rise  there ;  and,  hence,  when  we  are  examining  an  author'a 
composition,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  extremely  difficult  to  separate* 
the  style  from  the  sentiment     No  wonder  these  two  should  be. 
so  intimately  connected,  as  style  is  nothing  else,  than  that  sort  ^ 
of  expression  which  our  thoughts  most  readily  assume.    Heaea>  . 
different  countries  have  been  noted  for  peculiarities  of  style^  i 
suited  to  their  different  temper  and  genius.    The  Eastern  ua^  \ 
tions  animated  their  style  with  the  most  strong  and  hyperbolical-  ; 
figures.    The  Athenians,  a  polished  and  acute  people,  formedr  j 
a  style  accurate,  clear,  and  neat    The  Asiatics^  gay  and  loose  i 
in  their  manners,  affected  a  style  florid  and  difiuse.    The  like  \ 
sort  of  characteristical  differences  are  commonly  remarked  in 
the  style  of  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  Spaniards.     Ift. 
giving  the  general  characters  of  style,  it  is  usual  to  talk  of  a 
nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  spirited  style ;  which  are  plainly 
characters  of  a  writer's  manner  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of 
pressing  himself:  so  difficult  it  is  to  separate  these  two  thingji- 
from  one  another.     Of  the  general  characters  of  style,  I  am 
afterwards  to  discourse ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with 
examining  the  more  simple  qualities  of  it ;  from  the  assemblage 
of  which,  its  more  complex  denominations,  in  a  great  measure, 
result 

All  the  qualities  of  a  good  style  may  be  ranged  under  two 
heads — ^perspicuity  and  ornament  For  all  that  can  possibly 
be  required  of  language,  is,  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the 
minds  of  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  dress,  as  hy 
pleasing  and  interesting  them,  shall  most  effectually  strengthen 
the  impressions  which  we  seek  to  make.  When  both  these  eada 
are  answered,  we  certainly  accomplish  every  purpose  for  which  • 
we  use  writing  and  discourse. 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the  fundamental 
quality  of  style  ;*  a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writm^, 

willlikewise find  maoy acute  and  ingenious  observations,  both  on  the  Eagliali 
.anifiiape,  and  on  style  in  general.  And  Dr.  Priestly's  RudimenU  of  English 
Grammar  will  also  be  usefal,  by  pointing  oat  several  of  the  errora  into  which 
writers  are  apt  to  fall. 

•  "  Nobis  prima  sit  virtns  perspicnitas,  propria  verba,  rectus  ordo,  noo  In 
longHm  dilata  conclnsio;  nihil  neque  desit,  neque  8upeHinat."-QtiNTiL.  Ub. 

villa  ^1  9ISI* 
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tint  for  the  want  of  it,  nothing  can  atone.  Without  ^in,  the 
ridie«t  ornaments  of  style  only  glimmer  through  the  dark ;  and 
pofdr  instead  of  pleasing  the  reader.  This^  therefore,  must  be 
ov  int  obgect,  to  make  our  meaning  clearly  and  fully  under- 
itefd,  and  understood  without  the  least  difficulty.  *  Oratio,* 
nys  QtdntiKan,  *  debet  negligenter  quoque  audicntibus  esse 
aperta:  at  in  animum  audientis,  sicut  sol  in  oculos,  etiamsi  in 
tm  Bon  intendatur,  incurrat.  Quare,  non  soldm  ut  intelligere 
pMRt,  fled  ne  omnino  possit  non  intelligere  curandum.''^  If 
veare  obliged  io  follow  a  writer  with  much  care,  to  pause,  and 
to  read  over  his  sentences  a  second  time,  in  order  to  compre- 
hcBil  tbem  fully,  he  will  never  please  us  long.  Mankind  are  too 
iodoient  to  relish  so  much  labour.  They  may  pretend  to  admire 
tie  author's  depth,  after  they  have  discovered  his  meaning ; 
Int  they  will  seldom  be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  second 
time. 

Avthors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of  their  subject,  as  an 
nnue  for  the  want  of  perspicuity.  But  the  excuse  can  rarely, 
if  erer,  be  admitted.  For  whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly, 
tint  it  18  in  his  power,  if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into 
<)istiDct  propositions,  or  to  express  clearly  to  others :  and  upon 
DO  nbject  ought  any  man  to  write,  where  he  cannot  think 
clearly.  His  ideas,  indeed,  may,  very  excusably,  be  on  some 
ivlgeetf  incomplete  or  inadequate  ;  but  still,  as  far  as  they  go, 
thejoaghttobeclear;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  perspicuity 
^  fspnmng  ihem  is  always  attainable.  The  obscurity  which 
^^^  so  much  among  many  metaphysical  writers,  is  for  the 
iBoitpart,  owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  their  own  conceptions. 
11^7  see  the  object  but  in  a  confused  light ;  and,  of  course,  can 
^^^  exhibit  it  in  a  clear  one  to  others. 

Pttspicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  a 
■**  of  negative  virtue,  or  freedom  from  defect.  It  has  higher 
*•*;  it  la  a  degree  of  positive  beauty.  We  are  pleased  with 
^  author,  we  consider  him  as  deserving  praise,  who  frees  us 
froa  all  fatigue  of  searching  for  his  meaning ;  who  carries  us 
^'*OQgh  his  subject  without  any  embarrassment  or  confusion ; 
^Ittte  style  flows  always  like  a  limpid  stream,  where  we  see  to 
^  very  bottom. 

'ha  study  of  perspicuity  requires  attention,  first,  to  single 

* "  D'ttconne  ought  always  to  be  obvious,  even  to  the  most  careless  and  neg- 
l^t  hearer;  so  that  lite  sense  shall  strike  his  mind,  as  the  lif^ht  of  the  sun  does 
*'«y«,  tkoouli  they  arc  not  directed  upwards  to  it.  We  must  study,  not  only 
N  evety  bearer  may  vndertUnd  as,  but  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  him  not 
^■Bdentaodtts." 
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words  and  phrases^  and  fhen  to  the  constnictbn  of  sentenees. 
I  begin  with  treating  of  the  firsts  and  shall  confine  myself  to  tt 
in  this  lecture. 

Perspicuity^  considered  with  respect  to  words  and  phrases^ 
requires  these  three  qualities  in  them — ^pnrity>  propriety^  and 
precision. 

Purity  and  propriety  of  language^  are  often  used  indiscri- 
minately for  each  other ;  and^  indeed;  they  are  very  neu*ly  allied. 
A  distinction,  however,  obtains  between  them.  Purity,  i»  the 
use  of  such  words,  and  such  constructions,  as  belong  to  the 
idiom  of  the  language  which  we  speak  ;  in  opposition  to  words 
and  phrases  that  are  imported  from  other  languages,  or  that  are 
obsolete,  or  new-coined,  or  used  without  proper  authority. 
Propriety,  is  the  selection  of  such  words  in  the  language,  as  the 
best  and  most  established  usage  has  appropriated  to  those  ideas 
which  we  intend  to  express  by  them.  It  implies  the  correct  and 
happy  application  of  them,  according  to  that  usage,  in  oppo- 
sition to  vulgarisms,  or  low  expressions ;  and  to  words  and 
phrases,  which  would  be  less  significant  of  the  ideas  that  we 
mean  to  convey.  Style  may  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may  all  be 
strictly  English,  without  Scotticisms  or  Gallicisms,  or  ungram- 
matical  irregular  expressions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  nevertheless^ 
be  deficient  in  propriety.  The  words  may  be  ill  chosen  ;  not 
adapted  to  the  subject,  nor  fully  expressive  of  the  author's  sense. 
He  has  taken  all  his  words  and  phrases  from  the  general  mass 
of  English  language  ;  but  he  has  made  his  selection  among  these 
words  unhappily.  Whereas,  style  cannot  be  proper  without 
being  also  pure ;  and  where  both  purity  and  propriety  meet, 
besides  making  style  perspicuous,  they  also  render  it  graceful. 
There  is  no  standard,  either  of  purity  or  of  propriety,  but  the 
practice  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  in  the  country. 

When  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  new-eoined  words  as  incon- 
gruous with  purity  of  style,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that 
some  exceptions  are  to  be  made.  On  certain  occasions,  diey 
may  have  grace.  Poetry  admits  of  greater  latitude  than  prose, 
with  respect  to  coining,  or,  at  least,  new-compounding  words ; 
yet,  even  here,  this  liberty  should  be  used  with  a  sparing  hand. 
In  prose,  such  innovations  are  more  hazardous,  and  have  a 
worse  effect.  They  are  apt  to  give  style  an  affected  and  con- 
ceited air ;  and  should  never  be  ventured  upon,  except  by  such 
whose  established  reputation  gives  them  some  degree  of  dicta- 
torial power  over  language^ 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where 
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reqoirct  iktm,  ahould  always  be  avuiilecl.  Barren  laii- 
fngM  awy  aaed  tmok  asaiataiices ;  but  outm  is  not  one  of  these. 
Dmb  Swift,  one  of  our  most  correct  writers,  valued  liiinsel/ 
wmk  en  using  no  words  but  such  as  were  of  native  growth 
■mI  hb  bnguage  laay,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  standard  of 
Ik  strictest  {MUity  and  propriety,  in  tlie  choice  of  words.  At  pre 
mk,  we  seem  to  be  departing  from  tliis  standard.  A  multitude 
•f  Lata  worda  have  of  late  been  poured  in  upon  us.  On  some 
•eeasioAS,  tiiey  give  an  appearance  of  elevation  and  dignity  to 
ityie^  Bui  often  also,  tiiey  render  it  stiff  and  forced :  and,  in 
generd,  a  plain  native  style,  as  it  is  more  intelligible  to  all 
nsders,  so,  by  a  proper  management  of  words,  it  may  be  made 
tyndh^  strong  and  expressive  with  this    latinized  English. 

Let  us  now  eon/iider  the  import  of  precision  in  language, 
vUcli,  as  it  is  the  highest  part  of  the  quality  denoted  by  pei^ 
ij^esitj^  merits  a  ftdl  explication ;  and  the  more,  because  distinct 
ideas  are,  perhaps,  not  commonly  formed  about  it. 

Tlie  exact  import  of  precision  may  be  drawn  from  the 
^yi'K>logy  of  the  word.  It  comes  from  praeidere  to  cut  off. 
It  inports-  retrenching  all  superfluities,  and  pruning  the  ex- 
pRssioa  so  as  to  exhibit  neitlier  more  nor  less  than  an  exact 
espy  of  his  idea  who  uses  it  I  observed  before,  that  it  is 
^B  diffiouU  to  separate  tlie  qualities  of  style  from  the  qualities 
rfthoBght ;  and  it  is  found  so  in  this  instance  ;  for,  in  order  to 
VYite  with  precision,  thougb  this  be  properly  a  quality  of  style, 
one  mast  possess  a  very  considerable  degree  of  distinctness  and 
accoraf^y  in  his  manner  of  thinking. 

Tlie  words  wbich  a  man  uses  to  ex^iress  his  ideas  may  be 

faulty  ia  three  respects :    They  may  either  not  express  that  idea 

whieh  the  author  intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles, 

or  is  akin  to  it ;  or  they  may  express  that  idea,  but  not  quite 

bUy  and  completely;   or,  they  may  express  it  together  with 

<f»vietliing  more  than  he  intends.    Precision   stands  opposed 

to  all  these  three  faults  :  but  chiefly  to  the  last    la  an  author's 

^tmg  with  propriety,  his  being  free  from  the  two  former 

faiilts  seems  inq>Ued.    The  words  which  he  uses  are  proper ; 

^  is,  they  express  that  idea  which  he  intends,   and  tliey 

S^reis  it  fully;  but  to  be  precise,  signifies  that  they  express 

7^  idea,  and  no  more.    There  is  nothing  in  his  words  which 

''^trodQces   any    foreign   idea,    any  superfluous    unseasonable 

^ceasoiy,  bo  as  to  mix  it  confusedly  with  tlie  principal  object^ 

w  thereby  to  render  our  conception  of  that  olgect  loose  and 

^^tinct   This  requii^s  a  writei*  to  have,  himsdf,  a  very  cle^ 
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apprehansion  of  the  object  he  meana  to  present  |»  us;  to  hav^:! 
laid  iSeuit  hold  of  it  in  liis  mind ;  and  never  to  waver  in  any  on 
view  he  takes  of  it :  a  perfection  to  whioh^  indeed  few  wntetv 

attain. 

The  use  and  importance  of  precision  may  be  deduced  froai. 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind.    It  never  ean  view^  eleadyaad- 
distinctly,  above  one  object  at  a  time.    If  it  must  look  at  twa 
or  three  together^  especially  objects  among  which  there  ia^ 
resemblance  or  connexion^  it  finds  itself  confused  and  embar^ 
rassed.    It  cannot  clearly  perceive  in  what  they  agree,  and   in 
what  they  differ.    Thus,  were  any  object,  suppose  some  aBimali 
te  be  presented  to  me,  of  whose  structure  I  wanted  to  form  a 
distinct  notion,  I  would  desire  all  its  trappings  to  be  taken  ofi^ 
I  would  require  it  to  be  brought  before  me  by  itself,  and  to  stand 
alone,  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  distract  my  attention.    The 
same  is  the  case  with  words.    If,  when  you  would  informt  me 
of  your  meaning,  you  also  tell  me  more  than  what  conveys  it ; 
if  you  join  foreign  circumstances  to  the  principal  object ;  if,  by 
unnecessarily  varying  the  expression,  you  shift  the  point  of  view, 
and  make  me  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and  sometimes 
another  thing  that  is  connected  with  it ;  you  thereby  oblige  me 
to  look  on  several  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose  sight  of  the  prin- 
cipal.   You  load  the  animal  you  are  showing  me  with  so  many 
trappings  and  collars,  and  bring  so  many  of  the  same  species 
before  me,  somewhat  resembling,  and  yet  somewhat  differing, 
that  I  see  none  of  them  clearly. 

This  forms  what  is  called  a  loose  style ;  and  is  the  proper 
opposite  to  precision.    It  generally  arises  from  using  a  supers 
fiuity  of  words.    Feeble  writers  employ  a  multitude  of  words 
to  make  themselves  understood,  as  they  think,  more  distinctly ; 
but  they  only  confound  the  reader.    They  are  sensible  of  not 
having  caught  the  precise  expression,  to  convey  what  they  would 
signify ;  they  do  not,  indeed,  conceive  their  own  meaning  very  , 
precisely  themselves :  and,  therefore,  help  it  out  as  they  can,  by 
this  and  the  other  word,  which  may,  as  they  suppose,  supply  the 
defect,  and  bring  you  somewhat  nearer  to  their  idea :  they  are 
always  going  about  it,  and  about  it,  but  never  just  hit  the  tiling. 
The  image,  as  they  set  it  before  you,  is  always  seen  double ;  and 
no  double  image  is  distinct.    When  an  author  tells  me  of  hk 
hero's  courage  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  expression  is  precise,  anc? 
I  understand  it  fully.    But  if,  from  the  desire  of  multiplying 
words,  he  will  needs  praise  his  courage  Biid  fortitude ;  at  the  mo^ 
ment  he  joins  these  words  together,  my  idea  begins  to  wave^ 
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He  meaDfl  to  express  one  quality  more  strongly ;  but  he  is^  in 
tnUhy  expresffiiig  two.  Courage  resists  danger ;  fortitude  siqp* 
psrts  paio.  The  ocoasion  of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities  is 
difierent ;  and  being  led  to  think  of  both  together,  when  only 
ne  of  tb«n  shoold  be  in  my  Tiew,  my  view  is  rendered  un* 
flmif,  vbA  my  conception  of  the  objects  indistinct 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  appears  that  an  author  may,  in  a 
fdified  sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  being 
pneiie.  He  uses  proper  words,  and  proper  arrangement ;  he 
gives  you  the  idea  as  clear  as  he  conceives  it  himself;  and  so 
br  lie  is  perspicuous :  but  the  ideas  are  not  very  clear  in  his 
OWB  Hund ;  they  are  loose  and  g^ieral ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
upiessed  with  precision.  All  subjects  do  not  equally  require 
freciriiML  It  is  sufficient,  on  many  occasions,  that  we  have  a 
general  view  of  the  meaning.  The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the 
kaowii  and  familiar  kind ;  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking 
ik  sense  of  the  author,  though  every  word  which  he  uses  be  not 
precise  and  exact 

Few  authors,  for  instance,  in  the  English  language,  are  more 
clear  and  perspicuous,  on  the  whole,  than  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
umI  Sir  William  Temple ;  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable 
ibr  precision.  They  are  loose  and  diffuse  ;  and  accustomed  to 
eqtress  their  meaning  by  several  words,  which  shew  you  fully 
vbereabouts  it  lies,  rather  than  to  single  out  those  expressions, 
viuch  would  convey  clearly  the  idea  they  have  in  view,  and  no 
more.  Neither,  indeed,  is  precision  the  prevailing  character  of 
Mr.  Addison's  style ;  although  he  is  not  so  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect as  the  other  two  authors. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in  point  of  precision,   are  much 

greater  than    Mr.   Addison's ;    and  the   more    unpardonable, 

I    because  he  is  a  professed  philosophical  writer  ;  who,  as  such, 

\    ooght  above  all  things  to  have  studied  precision.    His  style  has 

I    iMth  great  beauties  and  great  faults  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  is  by  no 

neaos  a  safe  model  for  imitation.    Lord  Shaftesbury  was  well 

^^Bainted  with  the  power  of  words ;  those  which  he  employs 

Uft  genially  proper  and  well  sounding ;  he  has  great  variety  of 

them;  and  his  arrangement,  as  shall  be  afterwards  shown,  is 

MHOiOQly  beautiful.    His  defect,  in  precision,  is  not  owing  so 

iBQch  to  mdbtinct  or  confused  ideas,  as  to  perpetual  affectation. 

Be  is  fond,  to  excess,  of  the  pomp  and  parade  of  language  ;  he 

'^  neyer  satisfied  with  expressing  any  thing  clearly  and  simply  j 

be  must  always  give  it  the  dress  of  state  and  majesty.    Hence 

{lerpetnal  drcnmlocutions,  and  many  words  and  phrases  em-* 
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jdoyad  to  descnribe  soiaewliat  that  woold  have  been  deaeiibed 
much  better  by  one  of  them.    If  be  has  oceaiion  to  meatiMi  any 
person  or  aixthor^  he  very  rarely  mentkms  him  by  hu  proper 
name.    In  the  treatise  entitled^  Advice  to  an  Author,  he  deacaats 
for  two  or  three  pages  together  upon  Aristotle,  without  owse 
naming  him  in  any  other  way,  than  the  master  critic^   tike 
mighty  genius  and  judge  of  art,  the  prince  of  critics,  the  grand 
master  of  art,  and  consummate  philologist.    In  the  same  way, 
the  grand  poetic  sire,  the  philosophical  patriarch,  and  his  disci- 
ple of  noble  birth  ivid  lofty  genius,  ere  the  only  names  by  wluieh 
he  condescends  to  distinguish  Homer,  Socrates,  and  Plato^  m 
anoflier  passage  of  the  same  treatise.    This  method  of  diatin* 
goishing  persons  is  extremely  affected ;  but  it  is  not  so  contraiy 
to  precision,  as  the  frequent  circumlocutions  he  employs  for  all 
moral  ideas ;  attentive,  on  every  occasion,  more  to  the  pomp 
of  language,  than  to  the  clearness  which  he  ought  to  have  stadied 
as  a  philosopher.    The  moral  sense,  for  instance,  after  he  had 
once  defined  it,  was  a  clear  term ;  but  how  vague  becomes  the 
idea,  when,  in  the  next  page,  he  calls  it,  ^  That  natural  affection, 
and  anticipating  fancy,  which  makes  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  !"  Self-examination,  or  reflection  on  our  own  conduct,  is 
an  idea  conceived  with  ease ;  but  when  it  is  wrought  into  all 
the  forms  of  ^  A  man's  dividing  himself  into  two  parties,  becom- 
ing  a  self-dialogist,  entering   into  partoership  with  himseU^ 
forming  the  dual  number  practically  within  himself;''  we  hardly 
know  what  to  make  of  it.    On  some  occasions,  he  so  adorns,  or 
rattier  loads  with  words,  the  plainest  and  simplest  propositions, 
as,  if  not  to  obscure,  at  least  to  enfeeble  them. 

,  In  the  following  paragraph,  for  example,  of  the  inquiry 
concerning  virtue,  he  means  to  show,  that  by  every  ill  action 
we  hurt  our  mind,  as  much  as  one  who  should  swallow  poison, 
or  give  himself  a  wound,  would  hurt  his  body.  Observe  what  a 
redundancy  of  words  he  pours  forth :  *  Now,  if  the  fabric  of 
the  mind  or  temper  appeared  to  us,  suoh  as  it  really  is ;  if  we 
saw  it  impossible  to  remove  hence  any  one  good  or  orderly 
affection,  or  to  introduce  any  ill  or  disorderly  one,  without 
drawing  on,  in  some  degree,  that  dissolute  state  which,  at 
ite  height,  is  confessed  to  be  so  miserable;  it  would  then, 
undoubtedly,  be  confessed,  that  since  no  iU,  immoral,  or  uigast 
action  can  be  committed,  without  either  a  new  inroad  and 
breach  on  the  temper  and  passions,  or  a  further  advancing  of 
that  execution  already  done ;  whoever  did  iD,  or  acted  in  pre- 
judice to  his   integrity,    good-nature^    or   worth,   would,  of 
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necessity^  aot  with  greater  cruelty  towards  iiim6^>  than  he  who 
Bcmpled  not  to  swallow  what  was  poisonous^  or  who^  with  hifr 
own  bandS;  should  yoluntarily  mangle  or  wound  his  outward 
form  or  constitution^  natural  limbs  or  body.''*  Here^  to 
commit  a  bad  action^  is^  first,  ^  To  remove  a  good  and  orderly 
af  ection^  ancl  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one ;"  next^  it  is^ 
*  To  commit  an  action  that  is  ill^  immoral^  and  unjust  ;*  antl  in 
the  next  Une,  it  is,  **  To  do  ill,  or  to  act  in  prejudice  of  integ- 
nty^  good-nature,  and  worth ;"  nay,  so  very  simple  a  thing  as  a 
man  wounding  himself,  is,  ^  To  mangle,  or  wound,  his  out- 
ward form  or  constitution,  his  natural  limbs  or  body."  Such 
fliqperfluity  of  words  is  disgustful  to  every  reader  of  correct 
taste ;  and  serves  no  purpose  but  to  embarrass  and  perplex  the 
sense.  This  sort  of  style  is  elegantly  described  by  Quintilian^ 
^Est  in  quibusdam  turba  inanium  verborum,  qiu  dum  com- 
munem  loquendi  morem  reformidant,  ducti  specie  nitoris,  cir>* 
eumeunt  omnia  copiosa  loquacitate  quas  dicere  yolunff 
Tib.  vii,  cap.  2 

The  great  source  of  a  loose  style,  in  opposition  to  precision^ 
b  the  injudicious  use  of  those  words  termed  synonymous. 
They  are  called  synonymous  because  they  agree  in  expressing 
one  principal  idea ;  but  for  the  ma#t  part,  if  not  always,  they 
express  it  with  some  diversity  in  the  circumstances.  They  are 
varied  by  some  accessory  idea  which  every  word  introduces, 
and  which  forms  the  distinction  between  them.  Hardly  in  any 
lauguage  are  there  two  words  that  convey  precisely  die  same 
idea ;  a  person  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  propriety  of  the 
language  will  always  be  able  to  observe  something  that  dis- 
tinguishes them.  As  they  are  like  different  shades  of  the  same 
colour,  an  accurate  writer  can  employ  them  to  great  advantage, 
by  using  them  so  as  to  heighten  and  to  finish  the  picture 
which  he  gives  us.  He  supplies  by  one,  what  was  wanting  in 
the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  lustre  of  the  image  which  he 
means  to  exhibit.  But  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must  be  ex« 
tremely  attentive  to  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  them.  For 
the  bulk  of  writers  are  very  tq^t  to  confound  them  with  each 
other ;  and  to  employ  them  carelessly,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
fiUing  vp  a  period,  or  of  rounding  and  diversii^ing  the  language, 

*  Cbaracterist.    Vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

t  '*  A  crowd  of  nnmeaniDft  words  is  brought  together  by  some  authors,  who, 
sftaid  0r  expressing  themselTes  aAer  a  commoD  and  ordinary  manner,  and  allured 
by  as  appearance  of  splendour,  sarroand  every  thing  which  they  mean  to  say 
wiQi  a  certain  copious  loquacity.** 
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as  if  their  signification  were  exactly  the  same^  while,  in  truths  it 
is  not.  Hence  a  certain  mist,  and  indistinctness^  is  unwarily 
thrown  over  style. 

In-  the  Latin  language,  there  are  no  two  words  we  should 
more  readily  take  to  be  synonymous,  than  amare  and  diligere, 
Cicero,  however,  has  shown  us,  that  there  is  a  very  clear  dis- 
tinction betwixt  them.  *  Quid  ergo,'*  says  he,  in  one  of  his 
epistles,  **  tibi  coramendem  eum  quem  tu  ipse  diligis  ?  Sed 
tamen  ut  scires  eum  non  k  me  diligi  solum,  verum  etiam  amari, 
ob  cam  rem  tibi  hsec  scribo."*  .  In  the  same  manner  tutus  and 
securus,  are  words  which  we  should  readily  confound ;  yet  their 
meaning  is  different.  Tutus  signifies  out  of  danger ;  securus, 
free  from  the  dread  of  it.  Seneca  has  elegantly  marked  this 
distinction  ;  "  Tuta  scelera  esse  possunt,  secura  non  possunf-j- 
In  our  own  language,  very  many  instances  might  be  given  of  a 
difference  in  meaning  among  words  reputed  synonymous ;  and, 
as  the  subject  is  of  importance,  I  shall  now  point  out  some  of 
these.  The  instances  which  I  am  to  give,  may  themselves  be  of 
use ;  and  they  will  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  fittending, 
with  care  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  words,  if  ever  we 
would  write  with  propriety  or  precision. 

Austerity ;  severity ;  rigour.  Austerity,  relates  to  the  manner 
of  living ;  severity,  of  thinking ;  rigour,  of  punishing.  To 
austerity,  is  opposed  effeminacy ;  to  severity,  relaxation ;  to 
rigour,  clemency.  A  hermit,  is  austere  in  his  life ;  a  casuist, 
severe  in  his  application  of  religion  or  law ;  a  judge,  rigorous  in 
his  sentences. 

Custom ;  habit.  Custom,  respects  the  action ;  habit,  the 
actor.  By  custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
act ;  by  habit,  the  effect  which  that  repetition  produces  on  the 
mind  or  body.  By  the  custom  of  walking  often  in  the  streets, 
one  acquires  a  habit  of  idleness. 

Surprised ;  astonished ;  amazed ;  confounded.  I  am  surprised, 
with  what  is  new  or  unexpected ;  I  am  astonished,  at  what  is 
vast  or  great ;  I  am  amazed,  with  what  is  incomprehensible  ;  I 
am  confounded,  by  what  is  shocking  or  terrible. 

Desist ;  renounce ;  quit ;  leave  off.  Each  of  these  words  im- 
plies some  pursuit  or  object  relinquished;  but  from  different 
motives.  We  desist,  from  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing ;  we 
renounce,  on  account  of  the  disagreeableness  of  the  object,  or 
pursuit;  we  quit,  for  the  sake  of  some  other  thing  which 
interests  us  more ;  and  we  leave  off,  because  we  are  weary  of  the 

*  Ad  FauiU.  1.  xiii.  £p.  47.  t  £p.  07« 
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desigiL.  A  politician  desiflta  from  his  desig^a^  when  he  finds 
they  are  impracticable ;  he  renounces  tiie  courts  because  he  has 
been  afironted  by  it ;  he  quits  ambition^  for  study  or  retirement ; 
and  leaves  off  his  attendance  on  the  greats  as  he  becomes  old 
and  weary  of  it. 

Pride ;  vanity.  Pride,  makes  us  esteem  ourselves  ;  vanity^ 
makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say^  as 
Dean  Swift  has  done,  that  a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

Haughtme$s ;  disdain.  Haughtiness,  is  founded  on  the  high 
opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves ;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinion 
we  have  of  others. 

To  diMtnguish;  to  separate.  We  distinguish^  what  we  want 
not  to  confound  with  another  thing  ;  we  separate,  what  we  want 
to  remove  from  it.  Objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another, 
by  their  qualities  ;  they  are  separated,  by  the  distance  of  time  or 
place. 

To  weary ;  to  fatigue.  The  continuance  of  the  same  thing 
wearies  ns ;  labour  fatigues  us.  I  am  weary  with  standing ;  I 
am  fatigued  with  walking.  A  suitor  wearies  us  by  his  perse- 
Terance  ;  fatigues  us  by  his  importunity. 

To  abhor ;  to  detest.  To  abhor,  imports,  simply,  strong  dis* 
like ;  to  detest,  imports  also  strong  disapprobation.  One  abhors 
being  in  debt ;  he  detests  treachery. 

To  invent ;  to  discover.  We  invent  things  that  are  new  ;  we 
discover  what  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  invented  the  tele-* 
scope  ;  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Only ;  alone.  Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the 
same  kind ;  alone,  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other.  An 
only  child^  is  one  who  has  neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child 
alone,  is  one  who  is  left  by  itself.  There  is  a  difference,  there- 
fore, in  precise  language,  betwixt  these  two  phrases,  **  Virtue 
only  makes  us  happy ;"  and,  *  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy." 
*  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy,"  imports,  that  nothing  else  can 
do  it.  ^  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy,"  imports,  that  virtue, 
by  itself,  or  unaccompanied  with  other  advantages,  is  sufficient 
to  do  it 

Entire  ;  complete.  A  thing  is  entire,  by  wanting  none  of  its 
parts  ;  complete,  by  wanting  none  of  the  appendages  that  belong 
to  it.  A  man  may  have  an  entire  house  to  himself;  and  yet  not 
have  one  complete  apartment. 

Tranqxiillity ;  peace;  calm.  Tranquillity,  respects  a  situation 
free  from  trouble,  considered  in  itself ;  peace,  the  same  situation 
with  respect  to  any  causes  that  might  interrupt  it ;  calm,  with 
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regard  to  a  disturbed  situation  going  before,  or  following  it.  A 
good  man  enjoys  tranquillity,  in  himself;  peace,  with  others  • 
and  calm,  after  the  storm. 

A  d^jkulty ;  an  (obstacle.  A  difl&culty,  embarrasses ;  an  o^ 
stacle,  stops  us.  We  remove  the  one  ;  we  surmount  the  other* 
Generally,  the  first  expresses  somewhat  arising  from  the  nature 
and  circmnstances  of  the  affair  ;  the  second,  somewhat  arising 
from  a  foreign  cause.  Philip  found  difliculty  in  managing  tbe 
Athenians  from  the  nature  of  their  dispositions ;  but  the  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  de-» 
signs. 

Wisdom ;  prudence.  Wisdom,  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what 
is  most  proper ;  prudence,  prevents  our  speaking  or  acting  un* 
properly.  A  wise  man  employs  the  most  proper  means  for  suc- 
cess ;  a  prudent  man»  the  safest  means  for  not  being  brougltfc 
into  danger. 

Enough :  sufficient.  Enoug^i,  relates  to  the  quantity  which 
one  wishes  to  have  of  any  thing ;  sufficient,  relates  to  tlie  use 
that  is  to  be  made  of  it.  Hence,  enough,  generally  imports  a 
greater  quantity  than  sufficient  does.  The  covetous  man  never' 
has  enough,  although  he  has  what  is  sufficient  for  nature. 

To  avow ;  to  acknowledge :  to  confess.    Each  of  these  wordi 
imports  the  affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  in  very  different  circouH- 
stances.    To  avow,  supposes  the  person  to  glory  in  it ;  to  ac- 
knowledge, supposes  a  small  degree  of  faultiness,  which  tlie  ac* 
knowledgment  compensates ;  to  confess,  supposes  a  higher  de- 
gree of  crime.    A  patriot  avows  his  opposition  to  a  bad  minister^ 
and  is  applauded ;  a  gentleman  acknowledges  his  mistake,  and 
is  forgiven ;  a  prisoner  confesses  the  crime  he  is  accused  of,  and 
is  punished.  ^ 

To  remark ;  to  observe.  We  remark,  in  the  way  of  attentiott, 
in  order  to  remember ;  we  observe,  in  the  way  of  examinattoii^ 
in  order  to  judge.  A  traveller  remarks  tlie  most  striking  c^jects 
he  sees  ;  a  general  observes  all  the  motions  of  hi^i  enemy. 

Equivocal;  ambiguous.  An  equivocal  expression  is,  one 
which  has  one  sense  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood; 
another  sense  concealed,  and  understood  only  by  the  person  who 
uses  it.  An  ambiguous  expression  is,  one  which  has  apparently 
two  senses,  and  leaves  us  at  a  loss  wliich  of  tliem  to  give  it 
An  equivocal  expression  is  used  with  an  intention  to  deceive ;  ^n 
anbfgnous  one,  when  it  is  used  with  design,  is,>vith  an  intention 
not  to  give  full  information.  An  hoae^t  juttu  WkU  never  t;uif>itiy 
an  equivocal  expression ;  a  confused  man  may  often  uller  uut- 
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k^;ii0ii8  onem,  without  any  design.    I  shall  give  <hiIy  one  instance 
more. 

With;  by.  Both  these  particles  express  the  connection  be 
tween  some  instrument^  or  means  of  effecting-  an  end,  and  the 
agttit  who  employs  it ;  but  wkh,  expresses  a  more  close  and  im 
medKftte  connection ;  by,  a  more  remote  one.  We  kill  a  man 
wtk  a  sword ;  he  dies  by  Tiolence.  The  criminal  is  bound  with 
ropes  by  the  executioner.  The  proper  distinction  in  the  use  of 
.hese  particles  is  elegantfy  marked  in  a  passage  of  Dr.  Robert- 
son's Hijftdry  of  Scotiand.  When  one  of  the  old  Scottish  kings 
was  making  an  enquiry  into  the  tenure  by  which  his  nobles  held 
ar  lands,  they  sttu'ted  iq>,  and  drew  their  swords  :  '^  By  these,^ 

they,  ^  we  acquired  our  lands,  and  with  these,  we  will  de^ 
faid  them.  '  By  these  we  acquired  our  lands,"  signifies  the 
more  remote  means  of  acquisition  by  force  and  martial  deed ; 
and,  *  with  these  we  urill  defend  them  ;*  signifies  the  immediate 
direct  inatmment,  the  sword,  which  they  would  employ  in  their 
defence. 

These  are  instances  of  words  in  o»ur  language,  which,  by  care- 
less  writers,  are  apt  to  be  employed  as  perfecUy  synonymous, 
and  yet  are  not  so.  Their  significations  approach,  but  are  not 
precisely  the  same.  The  more  the  distinction  in  the  meaning  of 
such  words  is  weighed,  and  attended  to,  the  more  clearly  and 
finriUy  shall  we  speak  or  write."^ 

From  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  head,  it  will  now  appear, 
that,  in  order  to  write  or  speak  witii  precision,  two  things  are 
especially  requisite ;  one,  that  an  author's  own  ideiis  be  clear 
and  distinct;  and  the  otiier,  that  he  have  an  exact  and  full 
€onq)reheiision  of  the  force  of  those  wordii  which  he  employs. 
Natural  genius  is  here  required;  labour  and  attention  still 
nore.  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  th^  Authors,  in  our  language,  most 
distingaished  for  precision  of  style.  In  his  writings,  we  sel- 
dom or  never  find  any  vague  expressions,  and  synonymous 

*  In  Ere«dit  tbere  U  a  rery  nsefal  treatise  on  the  snltiect,  the  Abb6  Oirard'* 
Sfmmifmu  Franeoises^  in  which  he  has  made  a  large  collection  of  aach  apparent 
■ynonymes  in  the  language,  and  shown,  with  much  accuracy,  the  difference  in 
IhelrsignifiGation.  It  is  to  be  wished,  tbmt  soohesoch  woii  were  undertaken 
io  onr  tongue,  and  executed  with  equal  taste  and  jndgmeiit  Nothing  would 
contribute  more  to  precise  and  elegant  writing.  In  the  meantime,  this  French, 
treatise  may  be  perused  with  considerable  profit.  It  will  accustom  persons  to 
weigh,  with  atteatioii,  the  force  of  w«rds ;  and  iHU  suggest  several  distinctions 
betwixt  synonymous  terms  in  our  own  language,  analogous  to  those  which  he  has 
|R»iated  oat  In  the  French ;  and,  accordingly,  sereral  of  the  instances  above  given' 
wertsaggeiied  hf  the  wore  of  this  antfaor. 
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words  carelessly  thrown  together.    His  meaning  is  always  cleat, 
and  strongly  marked. 

I  had  occasion  to  observe  b^ore^  that  though  all  subjects 
•of  writing  or  discourse  demand  perspicuity^  yet  all  do  not   re- 
quire the  same  degree  of  that  exact  precision^   which  I  haTe 
endeavoured  to  explain.     It  is^  indeed^  in  every  sort  of  writnig;^ 
a  great  beauty  to  have,  at  least,  some  measure  of  precisioii^ 
in  distinction  from  that  loose  profusion  of  words  which  imprints 
jio  clear  idea  on  the  reader's  mind.    But  we  must,  at  Oie  same 
time^  be  on  our  guard,  lest  too  great  a  study  of  precision^ 
especially  in  subjects  where  it  is  not  strictly  requisite,  betray 
us  into  a  dry  and  barren  style ;  lest,  from  the  desire  of  pmning' 
too  closely,  we  retrench  all  copiousness  and  ornament    Soii»e 
degree  of  this  failing  may,  perhaps,  be  remarked  in  Dean  Swift's 
serious  works.     Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his  ideas  dear  and. 
exact,  resting  wholly  on  his  sense  and  distini^tness,  he  appears 
to  reject*  disdainfully,  all  embellishment ;  which,  on  some  occa- 
sions, may  be  thought  to  render  his  manner  somewhat  hard  and 
dry.    To  unite  copiousness  and  precision,  to  be  flowing  and 
graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  correct  and  exact  in  the  choice 
of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  diffi- 
cult attainments  in  writing.    Some  kinds  of  coiiiposition  may 
require  more  of  copiousness  and  ornament;  others,  more  of 
precision  and  accuracy ;  nay,  in  the   same  composition,  tiie 
different  parts  of  it  may  demand  a  proper  variation  of  maniler. 
But  we  must  study  never  to  sacrifice,  totally,   any  one  of 
these  qualities  to  the  other ;  and,  by  a  proper  management, 
both  of  them  may  be  made  fully  consistent,  if  our  own  ideas  be 
precise*  and  our  knowledge  and  stock  of  words  be,  at  the  same 
time,  extensive. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 


Hating  begun  to  treat  of  style,  in  the  last  lecture  I  con- 
sidered its  fundamental  quality,  perspicuity.  What  I  have  said 
of  this,  relates  chiefly  to  the  choice  of  words.  From  words  I 
proceed  to  sentences ;  and  as,  in  all  writing  and  discourse,  the 
proper  composition  and  structure  of  sentences  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  I  shall  treat  of  this  fully.    Though  perspicuity  be 
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tlie  geMral  head  under  which  I,  at  present^  consider  language, 
I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  this  quality  alone>  in  sentences^  but 
shall  inquire  aUo,  what  is  requisite  for  their  grace  and  beauty : 
that  I  may  bring  together,  under  one  view,  all  that  seems  neces^ 
aary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  constniotion  and  arrangement  of 
words  in  a  sentenee. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence^  or 
period,  liH*ther,  than  as  it  always  implies  some  one  complete 
proposition  or  enunciation  of  thought  Aristotle's  definition 
iSy  in  the  inain,  a  good  one :  A^&c  {x^''^'^^  ^X^  "^^  reXcvniv  ica6^ 
uMiw,  KtH  fiiyr9o^  tv96vawTov :  ^  A  form  of  speech  which  hath  a 
beginning  and  an  end  within  itself^  and  is  of  such  a  length  as  to 
be  easily  eonq[>rehended  at  once."  This,  however,  admits  of 
great  latitude :  for  a  sentence,  or  period,  consisti^  always  of 
component  parts,  which  are  called  its  members :  and  as  these 
members  may  be  either  Cew  or  many,  ahd  may  be  connected  in 
several  diffi»rent  ways>  the  same  thought,  or  mental  proposition, 
nay  often  be  tiibgar  brought  into  one  sentence,  or  split  into  two 
or  three,  without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

The  first  variety  that  occurs  in  the  consideration  of  sentences^ 
is  the  distinction  of  long  and  short  ones.  The  precise  length  of 
soitences^  as  to  the  number  of  words,  or  the  number  of  members, 
which  may  enter  into  them,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  definite 
Dieasure.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious,  there  may  be  an  ex- 
treme on  either  side.  Sentences  immoderately  long,  and  con- 
sisting of  too  many  members,  always  transgress  some  one  or 
other  of  the  rules  which  I  shall  mention  soon,  as  necessary  to  be 
observed  in  every  good  sentenee.  In  discourses  that  are  to  be 
spoken,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  easiness  .of  pronunciation, 
which  is  not  consistent  with  too  long  periods.  In  compositions 
where  pronunciation  has  no  place,  still,  however  by  using  long 
periods  too  frequency,  an  author  overloads  the  reader's  ear,  and 
fatigues  his  attention.  For  long  periods  require,  evidently,  more 
attention  than  short  ones,  in  order  to  perceive  clearly  the  con- 
nection of  the  several  parts,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  at  one 
view.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  an  excess  in  too  many 
short  sentences  also  ;  by  which  the  sense  is  split  and  broken, 
the  connection  of  thought  weakened,  and  the  memory  burdened, 
by  presenting  to  it  a  long  succession  of  minute  olgects. 

With  regard  to  the  length  and  construction  of  sentences,  the 
French  critics  make  a  very  just  distinction  of  style,  into  styk 
piriodique,  and  styk  coupi.  The  style  pModtque  is,  where  the 
sentences  are  composed  of  several  members  linked  together,  and 
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hangitig  upon  one  Mother^  so  that  the  sense  of  ihew^ls  te  ntnl 
iN-ought  out  till  the  close.    This  is  the  most  pewijioiis^  vmsical^ 
and  oratorieal  manner  of  composing ;  as  in  the  followiiijp  men^ 
tenee  of  Sir  WilKam  Temple : ''  If  you  look  about  foa,  «Dd 
sider  the  Kt«s  of  others  te  weU  bb  your  own ;,  if  yon  tfahrit 
few  are  bom  witii  honour^  and  how  many  die  withoot 
ehildrsn ;  how  litMe  beauty  we  see^  and  how  few  jffiends  wae  hear 
of;  how  many  diseases,  and  how  muck  poverty  there  ia  in  tlM 
wm-ld ;  yon  witt  fall'  down  i^Mn  your  kitees^  and,  instead  mt  re^ 
jHning  at  one  aflKotion,  .will  adhnire  so  many  blssatngs  which 
you  havf*  received  from  the  hand  of  God.*.    (Letter  to  Liady^ 
fessex.)    CKcero  alMnmds  wifli  sentanoes  censtmctod  after  thi« 


The  $tyle  cMipi  i&,  where  the  sense  is  formed  into  short  inde^ 
pendent  propositions,  each  complete  within  itself;  as  in  the  fol* 
lowing  of  Mr.  Pope :  *  I  confess,  it  was  want  of  coaaideratioB 
that  made  me  an  anther.    I  writ,  because  k  aarased  me.    I  6or-» 
reeted,  baoaittse  it  was  as  pleasant  to  me  to  correct  as  to  writer 
I  published,  becacose,  I  was  told,  I  might  please  such  as  it  was  m 
enat  to  please.**    (fVefoee  to  his  Works.)    This  is  very  much 
the  FVench  method  of  writing,  and  always  suits  gay  and  easy 
subjects.    The  sfj^b  piriodique,  gives  an  air  (rf  gravitjr  and  digw 
nity  to  conqMisitton.  The  j^!i&  coap^,  is  more  lively  and  striking'. 
Aocoi^ng  te  the  naturae  of  the  con^Nisition,  therefnre, .  and  the 
ipeneral  oharaotev  it  ought  to  bear,  Ae  one  or  other  may  be  pt^^ 
dominant.    But,  in  almost  every  kind  oi  composition,  the  greai 
nde  is  to  intermix  theuL    For  the  ear  tires  of  either  of  thena 
when  too  kmg'Continned :  whereas^  by  a  proper  mixtare  of  lon^ 
and  abort  periods,  the  ear  is  gratified,  and  a  cettaiii  sprightli« 
ness  is  joined  with  majesty  in  our  siylew    ^  Non  semper/  aayn 
Cicero,  (describing  v^y  expressively  these  twn  differeiit  kinds 
of  styles  of  whieh  I  have  been  speaking,)  ^  non  semper  utendum 
esiperpetttitate>.  et  quasi  conversiQne.Terborum ;  sed  saope  car^ 
pwda  membria  minutioribos  oratio»  eet^* 

This  variety  is  of  so  great  censeq^noe^  that  it  must  be 
studied,  not  only  in  the  succession  of  long  and  short  swtences,  : 
but  in  the  strucUn^e  of  our  sentences  also.  A  train  of  sentences, 
constructed  in  the  saihe  manner,  and  with  the  same  number  of 
members,  whether  long  or  short,  should  never  be  allowed  to 
succeed  one  another.    However  musical  each  of  them  may  be. 


•    <4 


It  is  not  proper  always  to  employ  a  contioipe4  train,  and  a  sort  of  regaltr 
compass  of  phrases ;  bat  style  ought  to  be  often  Woken  down  into  tmaller 
SMmbers.*^ 
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a  haa  «  better  eilect  to  itttroduee  even  a  discard,  than  to  cloy 
tlie  ear  trith  the  repetitioa  of  similar  aoutids  ;  for  nothiug  ia  sq 
tireeoflae  as  perpetual  uniformity.  In  tlii»  article^  of  tjaue  con- 
atmctioB  and  distributioik  of  his  sentences*  Lord  Shaftesbury 
lias  slMywn  great  art  In  the  last  lecture  I  observed,  that  he  is 
often  gmhy  of  sacrificisg  preeision  of  style  to  pomp  of  expres- 
sion ;  uid  that  there  runs  through  lus  wheJe  BMUiner  a.  stiffiiess 
and  aflEDCtatidn,  wUeh  render  him  very  unfit  to  be  considered  as 
a  general  model.  But,  as  his  ear  wa3  fine,  and  as  he  was  ex* 
tremely  attentive  to  every  tiling  that  is  el^ant>  he  has  studied 
the  proper  intermixture  of  long  and  short  sentenees^  with  variety 
sod  harmony  in  their  structure,  more  thMi  any  other  Englii^ 
author;  and  for  this  part  of  composition  he  deserves  atten- 
tion. 

From  these  general  observations  let  us  now  descend  to  a 
more  particular  consideration  of  the  qualities  that  are  required 
to  make  a  senienoe  perfect  So  umch  depends  upon  the  proper 
eonsfruction  of  sentences,  that,  in  every  sort  of  composition, 
we  cannot  be  too  strict  in  our  attentions  to  it  For,  be  the 
sofarject  what  it  will,  if  the  sentences  be  constructed  in  a  clumsy, 
perplexed,  or  feeble  manner,  it  is  impossible  tlmt  a  woi4l,  com- 
posed  of  such  sentences,  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with 
profit.  Wherefls,  by  giving  attention  to  the  rules  wliich  relate 
to  thiff  part  of  style,  we  acquire  the  habit  of  expressiilg  ourselves 
with  perspilsidty  and  elegance ;  and  if  a  disorder  diance  to  aicise 
in  aome  of  our  Sentences,  we  hnmediately  see  where  it  lies,  and 
are  able  to  rectify  it'^ 

The  pr6perti<fe8  most  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,  seem  to 
me,  tlie  fonr  following :  1.  Clearness  and  precision*  2.  Unity. 
9.  Strength.  4.  Harmony.  Each  of  tliese  I  shall  illustrate 
separately,  and  at  some  length. 

The  first  i^  clearness  and  precision.  The  least  failure  here, 
the  least  degr^  of  ambiguity,  which  leaves  the  mind  in  any  so^ 
of  suspense  as  to  tlie  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  vnth  the 
greatest  cat*e ;  nor  is  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  keep  always  clear  of 

• 

*  On  HbAttfo^tnre  of  teDtencet,  Uie  ancients  appemr  to  have  bestowed  a  great 
deal  0f  attention  and  care.  Tlie  treatise  of  Demetrias  Plialereiis,  wtpi  'E^/uiiy/ixfy 
abonnds  with  obsenratlons  upon  the  choice  and  coUociition  of  words,  carried  to 
sncb  a  degree  of  nicety  as  wooM  freqoeatly  seem  to  as  minute.  The  treatise  of 
Dlanyfiaa  of  ^Halicarnassns,  irtpi  rwOiffit^s  JM/Adh-nv,  is  more  masterly ;  bat  is 
chiefly  confined  to  tlie  nuisical  structure  of  periods ;  a  subject  fbr  which  the 
Greek  lan^af^  afforded  much  more  assistance  to  their  writers  than  our  tottgao 
adaiti.  On  tlie  arraagement  of  words.  In  English  seatelices»  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Loid  Kaimes's  Elements  of  Ciiticism  ought  to  be  consulted ;  and  also 
the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 
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this^  as  one  migbt  at  first  imagine.    Ambiguity  arises  from  t«r# 
causes ;  either  from  a  wrong  choice  of  words^  or  a  wrong  col* 
ideation  of  them.     Of  the  choice  of  words^  as  far  as  reg^ards 
perspicuity,  I  treated  fully  in  the  last  lecture.    Of  the  coUoeatioA 
of  them,  I  am  now  to  treat.    The  first  thing  to  be  studied  ber^ 
is  to  observe  exactly  the  rules  of  grammar,  as  far  as  these  can 
guide  us.    But,  as  the  grammar  of  our  language  is  not  extensive, 
there  may  often  be  an  ambiguous  collocation  of  words,  where 
there  is  no  transgression  of  any  grammatical  rule.    The  relatione 
which  the  words,  or  members  of  a  period,  bear  to  one  another^ 
cannot  be  pointed  out  in  English,  as  in  the  Greek  or  liatin^  by 
means  of  termination ;  it  is  ascertained  only  by  the  position  in 
which  they  stand.    Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangement  of 
sentences  is,  that  the  words  or  members  most  nearly  related 
should  be  placed  in  the  sentence  as  near  to  each  other  as  poa* 
sible ;  so  as  to  make  their  mutual  relation  clearly  appear.     This 
is  a  rule  not  always  observed,  even  by  good  writers,  as  strictly 
as  it  ought  to  be.    It  will  be  necessary  to  produce  some  in* 
stances,  which  will  both  show  the  importance  of  thb  rule«  and 
make  the  application  of  it  understood. 

First ;  in  the  position  of  adverbs,  which  are  used  to  qualify 
the  signification  of  something  which  either  precedes  or  follow  a 
them,  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  nicety.     ^  By  greatness^'* 
says  Mr.  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  412,  '^  I  do  not  only 
mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole 
view.*    Here  the  place  of  the  adverb  only  renders  it  a  limitation 
of  the  following  word,  mean.     '^  I  do  not  only  mean.*^     The 
question  may  then  be  put.  What  does  he  more  tlum  mean?  BT^d 
he  placed  it  after  bulk,  still  it  would  have  been  wrong.    ^  I  do 
not  mean  the  bulk  only  of  any  single  object"    For  we  might 
then  ask,  what  does  he  mean  more  than  the  bulk  7    Is  it  the 
colour  ?  or  any  other  property  ?    Its  proper  place,  undoubtedly^ 
is  after  the  word  obfeet.   ^  By  greatoess,  I  do  not  mean  the  buUk 
of  any  single  object  only  ;*  for  then,  when  we  put  the  question^ 
What  more  does  he  mean  than  the  bulk  of  a  single  object?  the 
answer  comes  out  exactly  as  the  author  intencU,  and  gives  it ; 
« the  largeness  of  a  whole  view." — ^"  Theism,"  says  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, ^  can  only  be  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism."    Docs 
he  mean  that  theism  is  capable  of  nothing  else,  except  being 
opposed  to  polytheism  or  atiieism  ?    This  is  what  his  words 
literally  import,  through  the  wrong  collocation  of  onfy.    He 
should  have  said,  *  Theism  can  be  opposed  only  to  polytlMiwi    , 
or  atheism."— In  like  manner.  Dean  Swift  (Project  for  the  Ad     i 
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t  rf  ReligioD}^  "*  The  Romans  understood  liberty,  at 
kast,  as  wdl  as  wa.*  Tliese  words  are  eapable  of  two  different 
NUNS,  aoGording  aa  tiie  emphasis,  in  reading  them,  is  laid  upon 
'Ber^,  or  upon  4U  leati.  In  the  first  case,  tkey  will  signify,  that 
lAi^er  other  things  we  may  understand  better  than  the  Ro- 
ams, Uirty,  at  least  was  one  thing  which  they  miderstood  as 
weB  as  we.  In  the  second  case,  they  will  import,  that  liberty 
w«R  miferatood,  ai  iaui,  as  well  by  them  as  by  us ;  meaning, 
Alt  by  them  it  was  better  understood.  If  this  last,  as  I  make 
Dodoobt,  was  Dean  Swift's  own  meaning,  the  ambiguity  would 
bye  beea  avoided,  and  the  sense  rendered  independent  of  the 
MBoer  of  pronouncing,  by  arranging  the  words  thus :  ^  The 
Romans  miderstood  liberty  as  well,  at  least,  as  we."  The  fact 
is,  witli  respect  to  such  adverbs,  as,  only,  wholly,  at  least,  and 
tke  rest  of  that  tribe,  that  in  common  discourse,  the  tone  and 
emphasis  we  use  in  pronouncing  them,  generally  serves  to  show 
tteir  reference,  and  to  make  the  meaning  clear ;  and  hence,  wo 
uiqairs  a  luibit  of  throwing  them  in  loosely  in  the  course  of  a 
period.  But,  in  writing,  where  a  man  speaks  to  the  eye,  and 
not  to  the  ear,  he  ought  to  be  more  accurate ;  and  so  to  connect 
tkoM  adrerbs  with  the  words  which  they  qualify,  as  to  put  his 
■Ksning  out  of  doubt  upon  the  first  inspection. 

Seeoadly ;  when  a  eircumstance  is  interposed  in  the  middle 
rf  a  sentence,  it  sometimes  requires  attention  how  to  place  it, 
w  as  to  divest  it  of  aD  ambiguity.  For  instance :  ^  Are  these 
^wipw,*  (says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dissert,  on  Parties,  Dedicat.) 
*Are  these  designs,  which  any  man,  who  is  born  a  Briton,  in 
3*f  eircamstances,  in  any  situation,  ought  to  be  ashamed  or 
«Wd  to  avow?»  Here  we  are  left  at  a  loss,  whether  these 
^^9ti»,  « in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,"  are  connected 
wHh,  '^  a  man  bom  in  Britain,  in  any  circumstances,  or  situa- 
^V  or  with  that  man's  *  avowing  his  designs,  in  any  circnm- 
"^ces,  or  situation,  into  which  he  may  be  brought "  If  the 
l^r,  as  seems  most  probable,  was  intended  to  be  the  meaning, 
^  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  conducted  thus ;  *  Are 
^^  designs,  which  any  man,  who  is  born  a  Briton,  ouglit  to 
0^  ashamed  or  afraid,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  to 
«wnr?»    But, 

"ftiitDy ;  still  more  attention  is  required  to  t>»e  proper  dis- 
Pwnien  of  the  relative  pronouns,  who,  which,  what,  whose,  and 
^'all  those  particles  which  express  the  connection  of  the  parts 
"Speech  with  one  another.  As  all  reasoning  depends  upon  this 
^oaaedbn,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate  and  precise  here.    A 
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small  error  may  overclond  the  meaaitig  of  ike  whole 
and  even  where  the  meaning  is  intelligible,  yet  where  these  reiar 
Hve  particles  are  ont  of  flieir  proper  place^  we  always  fiad  some- 
tiling  awkward  and  disjointed  in  the  structure  of  the  senteMsa. 
rhiis,  in  the  Spectator  (No.  S4):  "  This  kind  of  mi,*  wfB  Mr 
Addison^  "^  was  very  much  in  vogue  among  our  ^avakirymen, 
about  an  age  or  two  ago^  who  did  not  practise  it  for-ttnyobliqae 
reason^  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty."    We  are  at  no 
loss  about  the  meaning  here ;  but  the  construction  would  evi- 
dently be  mended  by  disposing  of 'the  circumstance,  *  about  an 
age  or  two  ago/  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  separate  the  relative 
who  from  its  antecedent  our  countrymen ;  in  this  way :  «  About 
an  age  or  two  ago,  this  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vog^e 
among  our  countrymen,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique 
reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty."— Spectator, 
No.  412.  *  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  and  pleasing 
show  in  nature  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different 
stains  of  light  that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situ* 
ation.       Which  is  here  designed  to  connect  with  the  word  iham, 
as  its  antecedent ;  but  it  stands  so  wide  from  it,  that,  without  a 
careful  attention  to  the  sense,  we  should  be  naturally  led,  by  tbe 
rules  of  syntax,  to  refer  it  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  smi, 
or  to  the  sun  itself;  and  hence  an  indistinctness  is  thrown  over 
the  whole  sentence.    The  following  piassage,  in  Bishop  Sher- 
lock's Seruions  (vol.  ii.  serm.  16.)  is  still  more  censurable.     *  It 
is  folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life 
by  heaping  up  treasures,  which  nothing  can  protect  us  agaiast, 
but  the  good  providence  of  our  Heavenly  Father."  Which  always 
refers  grammatically  to  the  immediately  preceding  substantive, 
which  here  is  treasures,  and  this  would  make  nonsense  of  the 
whole  period.    Every  one  feels  this  impropriety.    Th^  BenteaGei 
ought  to  have  stood  thus  :  '^  It  is  folly  to  pretend,  by  heaping  npJ 
treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life,  wMch 
nothing  can  protect  us  against,  but  the  good  providence  of  ov* 
Heavenly  Father." 

Of  the  like  nature  is  the  following  inaccuracy  of  Dean  Swtft's* 
He  is  recommending  to  young  clergymen  to  write  their  sermon  I 
fully  and  distinctly.  *  Many,"  says  he,  *  act  so  dire^tty  oontraryJ 
to  this  method,  that,  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper, 
which  they  acquired  at  the  university,  they  write  in  so  ^ninutiva 
a  manner,  that  they  can  hardly  read  what  they  have  wfiUen.^ 
He  certainly  does  not  mean  that  they  had  acquired  tilne  and 
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at  ih9  wAmnky,  h«t  that  tlnjr  hai  acqiirad  tUi  habit 
there;  and  tiierafore  Ua  n^rda  0aghi  to  haTa  rin  tinui :  *  From 
t  Uat  wUck  thaf  have  aoqairad  at  tiw  aiiiversty^  of  aaving 
tiae  awl  papar,  thay-wWIe  n  aa  dimi&BtnMi  a  losonar.*  b 
mBAfBt  paiaaga,  Aa  saiaaAatlior  haa  kft  Jua  maaaiiig  ak^potfcer 
mcthmikt  by  ouplaeiiig  a  raiative.  It  ia  ia  tke  cancluaion  of 
Uft  letter  to  «  maaibcr  of  partiaaflteat>  coacenMBg  the  aaoramaatal 
test :  *  Tfaoa  I  have  fairly  given  yoo^  sir,  my  own  opinioB»  aa 
ipeQ  at  that  of  Jt  gwat  flHyonty  of  both  houaea  hare,  relatiag  to 
tUi  wi^^Uy  aflair^  apon  which  I  am  coofidevt  you  may  aoearely 
iceLea.'  Now,  I  aak,  what  it  is  he  would  have  hia  oorreapoa- 
ioA  to  raoLoii  apon  aacarely  ?  The  aatoral  conatractioii  leada 
lathMe worda,  *  thiawei|[;hify  aifahr.'^  Bat,  aa  it  woald  be diffi* 
cril  tonako  any  aaaaa  erf*  thia,  it  b  auyre  probable  he  .meant  that 
dttM^arity  of  both  faoaaaa  meght  he  aacnraly  reckoned  upon ; 
taaf^  eeiiamly  tUa  maaniag,  aa  the  words  are  arranged,  ia 
fkHmnhf  ccqpresaed.  .  The  sentenee  would  be  amended  by 
aaraagbg.it  thosi  .<'Tfaaa«  jir,  I  have  given  you  my  own 
iifmtM,  D^atfa^te  ithis  veigbfy  afltdr,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great 
ngority  of  both  hooaes  here,  upon  whioh  I  am  conident  yoa 
aqrsaoareiy  ceoban." 

Semral  other  iastanoes  might  be  given ;  but  I  reckon  those 
aiiift  I  have.  g»odaoed  sufficient  to  make  the  rule  understood, 
^m  tibe.oeaatruetion.Qf  aeatences,  one  of  the  first  tfainga  to 
fe  sMtsodod^ai  ia,  the  amrshalling  pf  the  words  in  such  order  aa 
diaQ  MMt  aloar^  mari^  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
^eateace  to  ana  another ;  pairtioularly,  that  adverbs  shall  always 
ke  Bade  to  adhare  closdy  to  the  words  which  they  are  intended 
to  qaalify ;  that»  where  a  eifcumstanee  is  thrown  in,  it  shall 
aB?er  hmg  looae  m  the  micbst  of  a  period,  but  be  determined 
^1  its  place  to  one  or  other  member  of  it ;  and  that  every  rela- 
tive wcMrdwhi^  ia  UJ|ed  shall  instaptly  present  its  antecedeai;  to 
tbadad.af  the  rj»ader,  without  the  leaat  obscurity.  I  have 
omtieaed  ttiese  three  cases>  because  I  think  tjiey  are  the  most 
^teat  Qc^a^i^oa  of  mnbiguity  creeping  into  sentences. 

With  regard  to  relatives,  I  mttst  ^vther  <^b8erve,  that  ob- 
Miify  often  axisef  from  the  tpo  frequent  repetition  of  theiQ»  par- 
ticfdarly  of  the  pronouns,  who^  and  tlutjft  and  ihem^  and  iheirt, 
*^  V9  haw  oceaMMK  .to  ref^  to  ^UtiEscent  persons  ;  as,  ia  the 
Mlowi9g,4a^teace  «/  ArcbbiaiMV  .Tillot09&  (vol.  i,  Serm.  42.): 
*  Men  ^k  If  ith  an  eviji  ej^e  vpon  the  good  thai  is  an  others ; 
^  think  that  their  reputation  obscures  th^m,  and  their  com- 
tt«ik.dahle  q^alities  stapad  m  Iheir  light; 'and. therefore  they  do 
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what  tliey  can  to  cast  a  dmid  over  them^  thai  diabiigbtslu 
of  thdu*.  virtues  may  not  obae««  thenL'V  Thta  is  akogBther 
careless  writing. .  It  renders,  style  often  obsdarc,  ahtri^  e 
oarrassed  and  inelegant  When  we  find  these  peraonal  pmuki 
crowding  too  fast  upon  ns^  we  have  often  no  'niethsdi«ft»  Hat^tt 
throw  the  whole  sentence  into  some  other  form^  which  may 
those  frequent  references  to  persons  who  have  before  been 
tioned. 

All  languages  are  liable  to  ambiguities.    Quintilian  giv«» 
us  some  instances  in  the  Latin^  arising  from  faulty  arraiigeinoii& 
A  man,  he  tells  us,  ordered  by  his  will,  to  have  erected  for  hin^ 
after  his  death,  ''statuam  auream  hastam  tenentem;*   Qpan 
which  arose  a  dispute  at  law,  whether  the  whde  statue,  or  ibm 
spear  only,  was  to  be  of  gold  ?    The  same  author  observes  Terj 
properly,  that  a  sentence  is  always  faulty,  when  the  cotfacafiam 
of  the  words  is  ambiguous,  though  the  sense  can  be  gadunwd. 
If  any  one  should  say,  *  Chremetem  audahri  peroossisse  D*-> 
meam,*^  this  is  ambiguous  both  in  sense  and  structure,  whether 
Chremes  or  Demea  gave  the  blow.    But  if  this  expressieB  wer^ 
used,  ^  se  vidisse  hominem  libnun  scribentem,*  although  the 
meaning  be  clear,  yet  Quintilian  insists  that  the  arrangement  is 
wrong.    *  Nam,  ^  says  he,  *  etiamsi  librum  ab  homine  scribi 
pateat,  non  cert6  hominem  a  libro,  mal6  tamen  composuerat,  fe^ 
ceratque  ambiguum  quantum  in  qpso  fuit."    Indeed,  to  have  the 
relation  of  every  word  and  member  of  a  sentence  marked  ha 
the  most  proper  and  distinct  manner,  gives  not  cleanMss  onlyv 
but  grace  and  beauty  to  a  sentence,  making  the  mind  pasa 
smoothly  and  agreeably  along  all  the  parts  of  it. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  quality  of  a  well  arranged  b^k 
tence,  which  I  termed  its  unity.  This  is  a  capital  property.  In 
every  composition,  of  whatever  kind,  some  degree  of  unity  im 
required,  in  order  to  render  it  beautiful.  There  must  be  ahrays 
some  connecting  principle  among  the  parts.  Some  one  object 
must  reign  and  be  predominant  This,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show^ 
holds  in  history,  in  epic  and*  dramatic  poetry,  andin  aU  oratieiM. 
But  most  of  all,  in  a  single  sentence,  is  required  die  strictest 
unity.  For  the  very  natmre  of  a  sentence  implies  one  propo- 
sition to  be  expressed.  It  may  consist  of  parts,  indeed ;  but 
these  parts  must  be  so  closely  bound  together,  as  to  make  tti^ 
impression  upon  the  mind,  of  one  object,  not  of  many.  New, 
in  order  to  preserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence,  the  foDowing  rules 
niust  be  observed 

In  the  first  place,  during  the  course  of  the  sentence,  thn  * 
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iMM  ilodd  ^  changed  M  fild«  M  poflMbfe.  We  aliMld  not 
bv  knmed  hf  •nJden  li  ■litiomi  from  person  to  pen on^  nor 
frora  foigeel  to  sabject  There  im  commonl j,  in  every  aentence^ 
mmB  penon  or  things  which  is  the  gOTeroing  word.  This 
ikMldbe  oonlinned  so»  if  possiUe,  from  the  banning  to  the 
oi  of  it  Shoold  I  express  myself  thus ;  *  After  we  csenie  to 
mehor^  they  p«t  me  on  shore,  where  I  was  welcomed  by  nil  sqf 
frieads,  who  received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness.'^  In  this 
leilmce,  tbss^  the  olgects  contained  in  it  have  a  snflhient 
eamsetion  with  each  other^  yet,  by  this  manner  of  representing 
ima,  by  shifting  so  often  both  the  place  and  the  person,  we^  and 
%,ind  I,  and  who,  they  appear  in  such  a  disonited  view,  Aat 
fb  aease  of  connection  is  almost  lost  Tlie  sentence  is  restored 
ti  ill  proper  onity,  by  turning  it  after  the  following  manner : 
^^ftufiag  come  to  an  anchor,  f  was  put  on  shore,  where  I  was 
vdeoaed  by  all  my  friends,  and  reorived  with  the  greatest  kind- 
MM."  Wrters  who  transgress  this  rule,  for  the  most  part 
trmmress  at  the  same  time. 

A  second  mle :  never  to  crowd  into  one  sentence,  things 
iriiifih  have  so  little  connection,  that  they  conld  bear  to  be  divi 
ded  iato  two  or  three  sentences.  The  violation  of  tins  mlo 
an«r£i3s  to  hurt  and  displease  areader.  Its  eflfect,  indeed,  is  8t> 
bad,  that,  of  the  two,  it  is  the  safer  extreme,  to  err  rather  by  to& 
nmy  ihort  sentonces,  than  by  one  that  is  overloaded  and  embar- 
nassd.  Exampka  abound  in  ci^ors.  I  shall  produce  some,  to 
j«t^  ivhat  I  BOW  say.  *  Ardihishop  Tillotson,"  says  an  anther 
of  the  ffistory  of  England,  <*  died  in  this  year.  He  was  exceed* 
iB^  beloved  both  by  King  WUUam  and  Queen  Mary,  who  no* 
nimted  Dr.  Tennison,  Bishop  ^  Lincoln,  to  succeed  him.'* 
Who  would  expect  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  to  follow, 
is  eMsequence  oi  the  former  ?  « He  was  exceedingly  beloved 
I7  hoth  king  mid  queen,*  is  the  proposition  of  the  sentence : 
^  lock  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  somethiag  re- 
Is^ito  it,  to  follow ;  when  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off  to 
&  isn  proposition,  ^  who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison  to  succeed 
^*  The  following  is  from  Middleton's  life  of  Cicero :  "^  In 
ttb  naeasy  state,  both  of  his  public  and  private  life,  Cicero  was 
^Vpressed  by  a  new  and  cruel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  bo- 
loved  daughter  TuQia ;  which  lu^pened  soon  after  her  divorce 
^  DolabeUa,  whose  manners  and  humours  were  entirely 
^>^peeaUe  to  her.*  The  principal  olgect  in  this  sentence  is^ 
the  death  of  Tullia,  which  was  the  cause  of  her  fittber's  affliction ; 
^  dale  of  i1^  as  bajqpening  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Dolu- 
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beUa»  outy  enter  into  the  sentence  Trith  ptopridy ;  Jmt 
eulqiuiotioii  e£  Delatelk's  ^ckaneter  is  f(»«ign  to  the  mant 
object^  and  breaks  the  unity  and  oomtpaotaess  of  tiie  senteiMM 
totally,  by  setting  a -new  pioinre  before  the  reader.  The  fol- 
lowing sentence,  £Nim  a  tmnslafton  of  Plutarch,  is  still  W<Mrae.: 
^  Thflur  march,"  says  •  the  author,  speaking  of  the  Greeks  under 
Alexander,  "their  inarch  was  through  an  uncultivated  country^ 
whose  saTi^e  inhabitants  fared  hardly,  having  na  other  riches 
tiian  a  breed  of  lean  sheep,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and  unsayoury^ 
by  faason  of  their  continual  feeding  upon  seorfish."  Here  lh« 
saene  is  changed  upon  us  again  and  again.  The  mardk  of  the 
Greeks,  thc:  description  of  the  iidtabitants  through  whose  cooiitry 
Ifaey  tsavelled,  the  account  of  their  sheep,  and  the  cause  of 
their  sheep,  being  ill-itasied  food,  form  a  jumble  of  objects, 
slightly  relailed  to  eadi  othw,  which  the  reader  cannot,  without 
much  diffifiu%,  compvehend  under  one  view. 

These  examples  hsrre  been  taken  from  sentences  of  no  greai 
length,  yet  over  crowded.  Authors  who  deal  in  long  sentences^ 
are  very  -apt  to  be  iaulty  in  this  article.  One  need  oidy  open 
Lord  Clarendon's  History  to  find  exan^les  every  where.  The 
hmg,  involved,  and  intricate  sentences  of  that  autiior,  are  the 
greatest  blemish  of  his  oonqiesitkm  ;  though  in  other  respecia 
as  a  historian,  he.lias-^sonsiderable  merit  In  later*  and  mora 
conrect  wriiters  than  Lard  Gkrendon,  we  find  a  period  sometunea 
running  out  so  far,  and  oooq^r^nding  so  many  particulara, 
as  to  bemore  propevly  a  discourse  thtOL  a  seotenoe*  Take^  Car 
an  instance, .  the  fallowing  fi-om  Sir  William  Ten|>le,  in  hie 
Essay  upon  Poetry  :  ^  The  usual  acceptation  takes  profit  and 
pleasure  for  two  difieneat  things ;  and  not  only  calls  the  fel* 
lowers  or  votaries  of  them  by  the  sev^al  names  bf  busy  and 
idle  men ;  but  distinguishes  the  fecullSes  of  the  saind,  that  are 
conversant  about  them,  calling  the  iterations  of  the  first, 
wisdom ,  and  of  the  other,  wit ;  which  is  a  Saxon  word  used 
to  express  whai  the  Spaniards  and  Itafians  aall  htgmw,  and  tlie 
French,  etprk,  both  from  Urn  Latia ;  .though  I  ^nk  wat  more 
particularly  signifies  that  of  poetry,  as  may  occur  in  remarks  on 
the  Runic  language."  When  one  ^tnives  at  the  end  of  suck 
a  puazled  sentence,  he  is  surprised  to  find  himself  got  to  ao 
great  a  distance  freaa  the  elgect  with  which  he  at  first  set  out 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  often  betrayed  into  fouUs  by  his  love  of 
magnificence,  shall  afibrd  us  the  next  example.  It  is  in  his 
Bhapsody,  where  he  is  descrilnng  the  cold  vegions :  ^  At  length,* 
says  he,  ^  the  sun  approaching^  melts  the  snow,  sets  longing  me^ 
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«t  Uberty,  and  affords  tihem  moafua  and  tine  to  make  prtKrimea 
aninst  iiw  next  retom  of  cokL"    Thit  first  •entenca  it  oorrMt 
ooogli ;  but  ho  goea  on :  « It  breaks  tiie  icy  fetters  of  tlM 
B^m,  where  vast  aea4MMis(ers  pierce  tkroogb  fleeing  iahads, 
with  armawkidi  can  trithstand  the  crystal  rack;  whOst  others, 
who  of  themselTes  seem  great  as  islands,  are  by  their  bulk 
alone  armed  agamst  aB  bat  man,  whose  aiqterionty  over  erea- 
tores   of  soch  stiq>endons  sise  and  force,  shoaM  make  him 
adndfiil  of  Ms  privilege  of  reason,  and  fiwrce  him  hmnUy  to 
adore  the  great  Composw  of  tfiese  vondhrons  frames,  mid  tte 
Airihar  of  his  own  anperior  wisdom.-    Nothing  can  be  nwre 
unhappy  or  embairassed  flian  this  sentence;  tfie  worse  too,  as  it 
is  intended  to  be  descriptive,  where  every  thmg  shonld  be  clear. 
It  forms  no  distinct  image  whatever.    The  it,  at  the  beginmig, 
is  ambicHons,  whether  it  mean  the  snn  or  the  cofcL    The  oh|ect 
■  chanced  three  times  m  the  sentence ;  beginning  with  the  nm, 
which  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  main ;  then  the  sea-monsters 
become  the  principal  personages ;  and  lastiy,  by  a  very  nnex- 
Mcted  transition,  man  is  bronght  into  view,  and  receives  a  Wog 
ud  serious  admonition  before  the  sentonoe  ctoses.    I  do  not  at 
nresest  insist  on  the  iai^ropriety  of  such  eipressions  as,  Goif  » 
Ume  the  compomr  of  fntma ;  and  the  s«i-mo«»tera  having  onm 
a^witlutaid  roda.    Shafteahury's  strength  ky  in  reasoning  and 
Kntiment,  more  thmi  in  deaeription ;  however  much  his  desenp. 

tions  have  been  sometimes  adndred.  . 

f  Shan  only  give  one  mstonce  more  on  this  head.  froniUean 

Swift '  in  his  Proposal,  too,  for  correcting  the  Engbsh  iM- 
«„ute':  where,  m  pUwe  of  a  sentence,  he  has  given  a  loose  d»s. 

SS^on  upon  several  mibsjecte.  Speakmg  of  the  progre«  «rf 
J^Wnak  after  the  time  of  Cromwell :«  To  this  «nw*eded,» 
«v«  he  «  fliat  ficentibiuness  which  entered  with  the  restera<w», 
,4  from  infectmg  eur  religion  and  moraU,  fell  to  oormpt  our 
;±^,  which  tast  was  not  like  to  be  m«A  «proved  by 
^^STwho  at  thrt  time  made  «p  the  eom^  of  king  Cl«^ 
^nd ;  either  s«h  as  had  foHowed  him  in  hi.  banishment,  or 
wThad  been  altogether  conversant  in  the  diri«5t  of  these  ftmatm 
S^  rjomig  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  smne  comw 
t^^  AJt^court.  wMchiued  to  be  the  stend^d  ^  c^act. 
UMS  and  propriety  of  speech,  was  then,  and  I  thi^L  h^  aifer 
^^etlw,  1  wit  sdmol  in  Bn^and  for  that  ae«^ 

^Lient;  and  so  will  remain,  tiU  ^^'^^tZ^oM 
Lcalion  of  our  mAilily,  that  t^ey  may  set  ^it  mto  the  worW 
with  some  fomidation  of  Kteratare,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
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patterns  of  politeaess."  How  many  different  facts^  reasonings, 
and  observations,  are  here  presented  to  the  mind  at  once  !  and 
yet  so  linked  together  by  the  author,  that  they  all  make  parts  of 
a  sentence,  irhich  admits  of  no  greater  division  in  pointing,  than 
a  semicolon  between  any  of  its  members  ?  Having  mentioned 
pointing,  I  shall  here  take  notice,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  propose^ 
by  arbitrary  punctuation,  to  amend  the  defects  of  a  sentence^  to 
correct  its  ambiguity,  or  to  prevent  its  confusion.  For  commas^ 
colons,  and  points,  do  not  make  the  proper  divisions  of  thought ; 
but  only  serve  to  mark  those  which  arise  from  the  tenor  of  the 
author's  expression ;  and,  therefore^  they  are  proper  or  not,  just 
according  as  they  correspond  to  the  natural  division  of  the 
sense.  When  they  are  inserted  in  wrong  places,  they  deserve^ 
and  will  meet  with  no  regard. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  preserving  the  unity  of  sen- 
tences ;  which  is,  to  keep  clear  of  all  parentheses  in  the  middle 
of  them.  On  some  occasions,  these  may  have  a  spirited  appear-* 
ance ;  as  prompted  by  a  certain  vivacity  of  thought,  which  can 
g^lance  happily  aside,  as  it  is  going  along  But,  for  tl^e  most 
part,  their  effect  is  extremely  bad :  being  a  sort  of  wheels  within 
wheels ;  sentences  in  the  midst  of  sentences ;  the  perplexed 
method  of  disposing  of  some  thought,  which  a  writer  wants  art 
to  introduce  in  its  proper  place.  It  were  needless  to  give  many 
instances^  as  they  occur  so  often  among  incorrect  writers.  I 
shall  produce  one  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  rapidity  of  whose 
genius  and  manner  of  writing,  betrays  him  frequently  into  inac- 
curacies of  this  sort.  It  is  in  the  introduction  to  his  Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King,  where  he  writes  thus :  ^  It  seems  to  me,  that^  in 
order  to  maintain  the  system  of  the  world,  at  a  certain  point, 
far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection  (for  we  are  made  capable  of 
conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining,)  but,  however, 
sufficient  upon  the  whole,  to  constitute  a  state  easy  and  happy, 
or,  at  the  worst,  tolerable ;  I  say,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
Author  of  nature  has  thought  fit  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time, 
among  the  societies  of  men,  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  those 
on  whom  he  is  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  a  larger  portion 
of  the  ethereal  spirit,  than  is  given  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
government,  to  the  sons  of  men.'  A  very  bad  sentence  this ; 
into  which,  by  the  help  of  a  parenthesis,  and  other  interjected 
circumstances,  his  lordship  had  contrived  to  thrust  so  many 
things,  that  he  is  forced  to  begin  the  construction  again  with 
the  phrase  I  say,  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  may  be  always 
assumed  as  a  sure  mark  of  a  clumsy  ill-constructed  sentence ; 
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euosable  in  speaking,  where  the  greatest  accuracy  ii  not  ex- 
peeted,  bat  in  polished  writings  unpardonable. 

I  shall  add  only  one  role  more,  for  the  unity  of  a  sen- 
tenoe^  which  is,  tu  bring  it  always  to  a  full  and  perfect  close. 
Erery  thing  that  is  one,  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
ud  an  end.  I  need  not  take  notice,  that  an  unfinished  sen- 
tence is  no  sentence  at  all,  according  to  any  grammatical  rule. 
But  very  often  we  meet  with  sentences,  that  are,  so  to  speak, 
more  than  finished.  When  we  have  arrived  at  what  we  ex- 
pected was  to  be  the  conclusion,  when  we  are  come  to  the 
vord  on  which  the  mind  is  naturally  led,  by  what  went  before, 
to  rest :  unexpectedly,  some  circumstance  pops  out,  which  ought 
to  ha?e  been  omitted,  or  to  have  been  disposed  of  elsewhere ;  but 
which  is  left  lagging  behind,  like  a  tail  a<^ected  to  the  sentence ; 
somewhat  that,  as  Mr.  Pope  describes  the  Alexandrine  line, 

**  Like  a  wounded  make,  drags  tU  slow  leogth  aUmg /' 

An  these  adiections  to  the  proper  close,  disfigure  a  sentence 
extreaely.    They  give  it  a  lame  ungraceful  air,  and,  in  par- 
tkmlar  they  break  its  unity.    Dean  Swift,  for  instance,  in  his 
Letter  to  a  Young  Clergyman,  speaking  of  Cicero's  writings, 
expresses  himself  thus :   ^  With  these  writings  young  divines 
aie  more  conversant  than  with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who, 
by  maay  degrees,  excelled  the  other ;  at  least,  as  an  orator.* 
Here  the  natural  close  of  the  sentence  is  at  these  words,  ^  ex- 
celled the  other."    These  words  conclude  the  proposition ;  we 
look  for  no  more ;  and  the  circumstance  added,  '^  at  least  as  an 
orator,'  comes  in  with  a  very  halting  pace.    How  much  more 
compact  would  the  sentence  have  been,  if  turned  thus :  *  With 
^i^sM  writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant  than  with 
those  of  Demosthenes,  who  by  many  degrees,  as  an  orator  at 
W,  excelled  the  other."    In  the  following  sentence  from  Sir 
William  Temple,   the  adjection  to  the  sentence  is  altogether 
foreigQ  to  it.     Speaking  of  Buruet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and 
PonteneDe's  Plurality  of  Worlds,  «  The  first,"  says  he,  «  could 
Bot  end  his  learned  treatise,  without  a  panegyric  of  modem 
learning  in  comparison  of  the  ancient ;  and  the  other  falls  so 
grossly  into  the  censure  of  the  old  poetry,  and  preference  of  the 
i^w,  that  I  could  not  read  either  of  these  strains  without  some 
ii^^ation ;  which  no  quality  among  men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in 
iBe  as  self-suiSciency."    The  word  ^  indignation"  concluded  the 
science ;  the  last  member,  **  which  no  quality  among  men  is  so 
^1  to  raise  in  me  as  s^-sufficiency,"  is  a  proposition  altogether 
i^^  added  after  the  proper  close 
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Havino  treated  of  perspicuity  and  unity^  as  necessary 
to  be  studied  in  the  structure  of  sentences,  I  proceed  to  the 
tbird  quality  of  a  correct  sentence,  which  I  termed  strength. 
By  Ais  I  mean,  such  a  disposition  of  the  several  words  and 
members,  as  shall  bring  out  the  sense  to  the  best  advantage ; 
as  shall  render  the  impression,  which  the  period  is  designed  to 
make,  most  full  and  complete  ;  and  give  every  word,  and  eveiy 
member,  tiieir  due  weight  and  force  The  two  former  qualities 
of  perspicuity  and  unity,  are,  no  doubt,  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  production  of  this  effect ;  but  more  is  still  requisite.  For  a 
sentence  xaay  be  clear  enough,  it  may  also  be  compact  enough, 
in  all  its  parts,  or  have  the  requisite  unity ;  and  yet,  by  some  uib- 
favourable  circumstance  in  the  structure,  it  may  fail  in  that 
strength  or  liveliness  of  impression,  which  a  more  happy  ar- 
rangement would  have  produced. 

The  first  rule  which  I  shall  give,  for  promoting  the  strength 
of  a  sentence^  is,  to  divest  it  of  all  redundant  words.  These 
may,  sometLoies,  be  consistent  with  a  consid^able  degree  both 
of  elearness  and  unity;  but  they  are  always  enfeebling.  They 
make  the  sentence  move  along  tardy  and  encumbered : 

Est  brevitate  opus,  nt  cnrrat  sententia,  nea  se 
Impediat  verbis  lassas  oneraotibos  aures.* 

It  is  a  genera]  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  not  add  some 
importance  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  always  spoil  it  They 
cannot  be  superfluous,  without  being  hurtful,  ^  Obstat,"  says 
Quintilian,  ''quicquid  non  adjuvat."  All  that  can  be  easfly 
supplied  in  the  mind,  is  better  left  out  in  the  expression.  Thus: 
**  Content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of 
it,",  is  better  language  than  to  say,  ^  Being  content  with  deserv- 
ing a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of  if  I  consider  it^ 
therefore,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  exercises  of  correction,  upon 
reviewing  what  we  have  written  or  composed,  to  contract  that 
round-about  method  of  expression,  and  to  lop  off  those  useless 
excrescences  which  are  commonly  found  in  a  first  draught 
Here  a  severe  eye  should  be  employed ;  and  we  shall  always 

*  **  Concise  your  diction,  let  your  sense  be  cleat*. 

Nor,  with  a  weight  of  words,  fetigae  ttie  ear/'-^FaAHe*. 
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ifid  our  sentences  acquire,  more  yigour  and  energj  when  thuib 
retrenched  ;  provided  always^  that  we  run  not  into  the  extreme 
of  pruning  so  very  close,  as  to  give  a  hardness  and  dryness  to 
style^  For  here^  as  in  ail  other  things,  there  is  a  diie  medium. 
Some  regard,  though  not  the  principal,  must  be  had  to  fulness 
and  swdling  of  soimd.  Some  leaves  must  be  left  to  surround 
and  shelter  the  fruit 

As  sentences  should  be  cleared  of  redimdant  words,  so  also 
of  redundant  members.  As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  new 
idea^  so  every  member  ou^t  to  contain  a  new  thought  Op*- 
posed  to  this,,  stands  the  fault  we  sometimeB  meet  with,  of  the 
last  member  of  a  period  being  no  other  than  the  echo  of  the 
former,  or  the  r^etition  of  it  in  somewhat  a  different  form.  For 
example ;  speaking  of  beauty,  *^  The  rerf  first  discovery  of  it," 
says  Mr.  AddisMi,  ^  strikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy,  and 
spreads  de%ht  throi^fh  all  its  faculties."  (No.  413.)  And 
elsewhere,  ^  It  is  imposible  for  us  to  behold  the  divine  works 
with  eoldnesS'  or  indzflTerence,  or  to  survey  so  many  beauties, 
without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency."  (No.  413.)  In 
both  these  instances>  little  or  nothing  is  added  by  the  second 
member  of  the  sentence  to  what  was  already  expressed  in  the 
first:  and  though  the  firee  and  flowing  manner  of  such  an 
author  as  Mr  Addison^  and  the  graceful  harmony  of  his  pe-> 
riods,  may  palliate  s«ch  negligences ;  yet,  in  general,  it  holds^ 
Ihat  style,  freed  from  this  prolixity,  appears  both  more  strong 
ttid  more  beautifitl.  The  attention  becomes  remiss,  the  mind 
fhlls  into  inaction,  when  words  are  multiplied  without  a  corre- 
sponding multiplication  of  ideas. 

After  removing  superfluities,  the  second  direction  I  give  for 
promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentenoe>  is,  to  attend  particularly 
to  the  use  of  copulatives,  relatives>  and  all  the  particles  em- 
ployed for  transition  and  connection.  These  little  words,  but, 
and,  nohichy  whose,  where,  8cc.  are  frequently  the  most  important 
word^  of  any  ^  they  are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon  which  all 
sentences  turn  ;  and,  of  course,  much,  both  of  their  gracefulness 
and  strength,  must  depend  upon  such  particles.  Tlie  varieties 
m  ^Euong  them  are,  indeed,  so  infinite,  that  no  particular  system 
of  rules  reiq>ecting  them  can  be  given.  Attention  to  the  practice 
of' the  most  accurate  writers,  joined  with  frequent  trials  of  the 
Affereiit  effects,  produced  by-a  different  usage  of  those  particles, 
must  here  direct  us.^    Some  observations  I  shall  mention,  which 

*  On  thU  head*  Pr.  Lowtii*f  Short  Introdoction  to  Bnp^lUh  Graminar  deserves 
to  be  GOiiMiUed ;  wheie  trenl  niceties  of  Uie  language  are  well  pointed  out* 
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have  occurred  to  me  as  useful,  without  pretending  to  exhaust  tb^ 
subject. 

Wliat  is  called  splitting  of  particles,  or  separating  a  pre* 
position  from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  is  always  to  be  avoided. 
As  if  I  should  say,  ^  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from, 
yet  it  may  often  be  accompanied  by,  the  advantages  of  fortune." 
In  such  instances,  we  feel  a  sort  of  pain  from  the  revulsion,  or 
violent  separation  of  two  things,  which,  by  their  nature,  should 
be  closely  united.  We  are  put  to  a  stand  in  thought ;  being 
obliged  to  rest  for  a  little  on  the  preposition  by  itself,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  carries  no  significancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its 
proper  substantive  noun. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  relative 
particles,  by  the  frequent  use  of  such  phraseology  as  this  : 
^  There  is  nothing  which  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty 
pomp  of  language."  In  introducing  a  subject,  or  laying  down  a 
proposition,  to  which  we  demand  particular  attention,  this  sort 
of  style  is  very  proper ;  but  in  the  ordinary  current  of  dis- 
course, it  is  better  to  express  ourselves  more  simply  and 
shortly :  ^  Nothing  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of 
language.* 

Other  writers  make  a  practice  of  omitting  the  relative,  in 
a  phrase  of  a  different  kind  from  the  former,  where  they  think 
the  meaning  can  be  understood  without  it.  As,  ^  The  man  I 
love." — *  The  dominions  we  possessed,  and  the  conquests  we 
made."  But  though  this  elliptical  style  be  intelligible,  and  is 
allowable  in  conversation  and  epistolary  writing,  yet,  in  all 
writings  of  a  serious  or  dignified  kind,  it  is  ungraceful.  There, 
the  relative  should  always  be  inserted  in  its  proper  plsr^e,  and 
the  construction  filled  up  :  ^  The  man  whom  I  love." — ^  The 
dominions  which  we  possessed,  and  the  conquests  which  we 
made." 

With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle,  and,  which  occurs 
so  frequently  in  all  kinds  of  composition,  several  observations  are 
to  be  made.  First,  it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  repetitiMi 
of  it  enfeebles  style.  It  has  the  same  sort  of  effect,  as  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  vulgar  phrase,  and  so,  when  one  is  teUing  a 
story  in  common  convcFsation.  We  shall  take  a  sentence  firom 
Sir  William  Temple,  for  an  instance.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
refinement  of  the  French  language :  ^  The  academy  set  up  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  amuse  the  wits  of  that  age  and  coui&try, 
and  divert  them  from  raking  into  his  politics  and  ministry 
brought  this  into  vogue ;  and  the  French  wits  have,  for  this  last 
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9^,  been  whoLy  torhed  to  the  refinement  of  tbeii  style  and 
hnf^mge ;  and^  indeed^  with  such  success,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
equalled,  and  rims  equally  through  their  yerse  and  their  prose.'' 
Here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  €mds  in  one  sentence.  This  agree- 
-able  writer  too  often  makes  his  sentences  drag  in  this  manner,  by 
a  careless  multiplication  of  copulatives.  It  is  strange  how  a 
writer  so  accurate  as  Dean  Swift  should  have  stumbled  on  so 
improper  an  application  of  this  particle,  as  he  has  made  in  the 
following  sentence ;  Essay  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen.  ^  There 
is  no  talent  so  useful  towards  rising  in  the  world,  or  which  puts 
men  more  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  generally 
possest  by  the  dullest  sort  of  people,  and  is,  in  common  lan- 
guage, cadled  discretion  ;  a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by  the 
assistance  of  which,"  &;c.  By  the  insertion  of,  and  is,  in  place 
of  vMck  is,  he  has  not  only  clogged  the  sentence,  but  even  made 
it  ungrammatical. 

But  in  the  next  place,   it  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
diough  the  natural  use  of  the  conjunction,  and^  be  to  join  objects 
together,  and  thereby,  as  one  would  think,  to  make  their  con* 
nectioo  more  close  ;  yet,  in  fact,  by  dropping  the  conjunction, 
we  ofleA  mark  a  closer  connection,  a  quicker  succession  of 
objects,  than  when  it  is  inserted  between   them. '    Longinus 
nakea  this  remark,  which  from  many  instances,  appears. to  be 
just:-  *  Veni,  vidi,.vici,''*  expresses,  with  more  spirit,  the  rapid-' 
itjrand  quick  succession  of  conquest,  than  if  connecting  parti-- 
des  had  been  used.    So  in  the  following  description  of  a  rout 
hiGseaar'a  Conunentaries :  ^Nostri,  emissis  pilis,  gladiis  rem 
genmt ;  repente  post  tergum  equitatus  cernitur ;  cohortes  aliso 
a^ropiBquant    Hostes  terga  vertunt ;  fugientibus  equites  oc-  • 
cummt ;  .fit  magna  cebddB.^f    Bell.  Gal..l.  7. 

Hence^  it  follows,  that  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seek  to 
prevent  a  qaiek  transition  irom  one  object  to  another,  when  we 
«e  iTt«lct»g  gome  enumeration,  in  which  we  wudi  that  the  objects 
shoald  appear,  as  distinct. from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that 
the  mind  ahoold  rest,  for  a  moment,  on  each  object  by  itself;  in 
tkis  case,  copulatives  may  be  multiplied  .with  peculiar  advantage 
aad  grace. .  As  when  Lord  Bolingfaroke  isays,  '^  Such  a  man 
ought  fall  a  victim  to  power ;  but.  truth,,  and  reason,  and  liberty 
would  £aU  with  fann."    In  the  same  manner,  Cseaar  describes  an 

*  **  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.'' 

t  **  Onr  metk,  after  having  discharged  their  javelins,  attack  with  sword  in 
hnd :  of  a  sadden  the  cavalry  make  their  appearance  behind;  other  bodies  of 
mtn  are  seen  drawing  near :  the  enemies  turn  their  backs  ;  the  horse  meet  men 
in  thur  fliaht ;  a  great  slaughter  ensues. 
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engagement  with  the  Nervii :  "  His  equitibus  facile  pulsis  ac 
protiirbatis^  incredibili  celeritate  ad  flumen  decurrerunt;  tit 
pene  uno  tempore^  et  ad  silvas,  et  in  flumine^  et  jam  in  manibus 
nostris,  hostes  viderentur.''^  Bell.  Gal.  1.  2.  Here^  a1tlioag!i 
he  is  describing  a  quick  succession  of  events,  yet,  as  it  is  his  in-* 
Mention  to  show  in  how  many  places  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  at 
Oiie  time,  the  copulative  is  very  happily  redoubled^  in  order  to 
paint  more  strongly  the  distinction  of  these  several  places. 

This  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is  proper  to 
omit,  and  when  to  redouble  the  copulative,  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  all  who  study  eloquence.  For,  it  is  a  remarkable 
particularity  in  language,  that  the  omission  of  a  connecting  par 
tide  should  sometimes  serve  to  make  objects  appear  more 
closely  conilected ;  and  that  the  repetition  of  it  should  distin- 
guish and  separate  them,  in  some  mea^ure^  from  each  other. 
Hence,  the  omission  of  it  is  used  to  denote  rapidity  ;  and  the 
repetition  of  it  is  designed  to  retard,  and  to  aggravate.  He 
reason  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  mind  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  hurried  so  fast  through  a  quick  succession  q(  objects, 
that  it  has  not  leisure  to  point  out  their  oonnection ;  it  drops  tbe 
copulatives  in  its  hurry ;  and  crowds  the  whole  series  together, 
as  if  it  were  but  one  object.  Whereas,  when  we  enumerate, 
with  a  view  to  aggravate,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  proceed  with 
a  more  slow  and  solemn  pace ;  it  marks  fully  the  relation  of 
each  object  to  that  which  succeeds  it ;  and,  by  joining  them  to- 
gether with  several  copulatives,  makes  you  perceive,  that  the 
objects,  though  connected,  are  yet,  in  themselves,  distinct ;  that 
they  are  many,  not  one.  Observe,  for  instance,  in  the  following 
enumeration,  made  by  the  apostle  Paul,  what  additional  weight 
and  distinctness  is  given  to  each  particular,  by  the  repetition  of 
a  conjunction.  ^  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life, 
nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present^  nor 
things  to  come^  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God*'*  Rom.  viii* 
38,  39.    Sp  much  with  regard  to  the  use  of  copulatives. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  promoting  tlie  strength  of  a 
sentence,  which  is  to  dispose  of  the  capital  word,  or  words,  in 
that  place  of  the  sentence,  where  they  will  make  the  fullest  ini'- 
pression.    That  such  capital  words  there  are  in  ev^y  aettteiKt, 

*  '^Tbe  enemy,  having  easily  beat  oflf,  and  scattered  Uiis  body  of  liorse,  ran 
down  with  incredible  celerity  to  the  river ;  so  that,  almost  at  one  moment  of  time, 
they  appeared  to  be  in  the  woods  and  in  the  rivcr»  and  in  tlie  midst  of  oar 
Jroops." 
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OB  wbich  tte  meming  principally  rests,  eyery  one  must,  see ; 
tnd  that  these  words  should  possess  a  conspicuous  and  distio- 
goished  phoe,  i«  equally  plain.  Indeed,  that  place  of  the  sen- 
tsQce  where  the  J  will  tiake  the  best  figure^  whether  the  begimung 
9r  the  Old,  or  iometiiiies,  even  the  middle,  cannot,  as  far  as  I 
kaaw,  be  aacertained  by  any  precise  rule.  This  must  vary  with 
Oe  Bgtore  of  the  aentence.  Perspicaity  must  ever  be  studied  in 
the  firat  ylace ;  and  the  nature  of  our  language  allows  no  great 
Sberty  in  the  choice  of  collocation.  For  the  most  part,  with  us^ 
tk  important  words  are  placed  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  sentence. 
So  Ofr.  Addison ;  *  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in 
their  full  ei^tent,  are  not  so  gross  aa  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined 
SB  diose  of  the  understanding.''  And  this,  indeed,  seems  the  moat 
pbdn  and  natural  order,  to  place  that  in  the  front  which  is  the 
fUd  ol^ect  of  the  proposition  we  are  laying  down.  Sometimes, 
hnprever,  when  we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a  sentence,  it  is  of 
adfaniage  to  suspend  the  meaning  for  a  little,  and  then  bring  it 
ostfidl  at  the  close :  **  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Pope,  ^  on  whatever  inde 
we  contemplate  Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us,  is,  his  won-' 
imM  inmmtion.''    (Pref.  to  Homw.) 

Hie  Greek  and  Latin  writers  had  a  considerable  advantage 
above  us,  in  this  part  of  style.    By  the  great  liberty  of  inver- 
uoB,  which  their  languages  permitted,  ^ey  could  choose  the 
nod;  advantageous  situation  for  every  word ;  and  had  it  thereby 
in  their  power  to  give  their  sentences  more  force,.    Milton,  in 
bis  ^ose  works,  and  some  other  of  our  old  English  writers, 
eadravonred  to  imitate  them  in  this.    But  the  forced  construe* 
tions,  which  they  employed,  produced  obscurity ;  and  the  geniua 
of  oqr  language,  as  it  is  now  written  and  .spoken,  will  not  admit 
lOGh  liberties.    Mr.  €tordon,  who  followed  tliis  inverted  style  in 
Us  traaalaticHi  of  Taeitus,  has,  sometimes,  done  such  violence  to 
the  language,  as  even  to  appear  ridiculous ;  as  in  this  esqpreasion : 
"  bio  Ihis  hole,  thrust  themselves,  three  Roman  senators^''    He 
has  tramalated  so  simple  a  phrase  as,  '^  Nullum  e&  tempestate 
belluin,"  by,  *  War  at  that  time  there  was  none."    However, 
within  certain  bounds,  and  to  a  limited  degree,  our  language 
does  admit  of  inversions ;  and  they  are  practised  with  success 
by  the  best  writers.     So  Mr.  Pope,  speaking  of  Homer,  '*  The 
praise  of  judgment  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him,  but  bis 
invention  yet  remains  unrivalled."    It  is  evident,  that  in  order  to 
gWc  the  sentence  its  due  force,  by  contrasting  properly  the  two 
capital  words  *  judgment  and  invention,"  this  is  a  happier  ar- 
rangement than  if  he  had  followed  the  natural  order,  which  wasr 

l3 
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*  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him  the  praise  of  judgment 
but  his  invention  remains  yet  unrivalled." 

Some  writers  practise  this  degree,  of  inversion^  which  oar 
language  bears^  much  more  than  others ;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for 
instance^  much  more  than  Mr.  Addison ;  and  to  this  sort  of 
arrangement  is  owing^  in  a  great  measure,  that  appearance  of 
strength,  dignity,  and  varied  harmony,  which  Lord  Shaftesbury'^ 
style  possesses.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  sentence* 
of  his  Inquiry  into  Virtue ;  where  all  the  words  are  placed,  Aot 
strictly  in  the  natural  order,  but  with  that  artificial  constmctioD, 
which  may  give  the  period  most  emphasis  and  grace*  He  is 
speaking  of  the  misery  of  vice:.  ^This,  as  to  the  complete 
immoral  state,  is,*  what  of  their  own  accord  men  readily  remark. 
Where  there  is  this  absolute  degeneracy,  this  total  apostasy  from 
all  candour,  trust,  or  equity,  there  are  few  who  do  not  see  and 
acknowledge  the  misery  which  is  consequent.  Seldom  is  the 
case  misconstrued  when  at  worst  The  misfortune  is,  that  we 
look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it  stands,  in  less 
degrees.  As  if,  to  be  absolutely  immoral,  were,  indeed,  the 
greatest  misery ;  and  to  be  so  in  a  little  degree,  should  be  no 
msvTj  or 'harm  at  all.  Which  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  es 
to  own,  that  it  is  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  in  the  utmost 
manner  maimed  or  distorted ;  but  that,  to  lose  the  use  only  of 
one  limb,  or  4o  be  impaired  in  some  single  organ  or  member,  is 
no  ill  worthy  the  least  notice."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  82.)  Here  is  nr 
violence  done  to  the  language,  though  there  are  many  inversions. 
All  is  stately,  and  arranged  with  art ;  which  is  the  great  cli^ 
vacteristic  of  this  author's  style. 

We  need  only  open  any  page  of  Mr.  Addison,  to  see  quite 
a  •different  order  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  *  Oar  sight 
is  the  most  perfect,  and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses.  It 
fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with 
its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest 
in  action,  without  being  tired,  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoy* 
ments.  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a- notion  of 
extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except 
colours ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and 
confined  in  its  operations,"  &c.  (Spectator,  No.  411.)  b  this 
strain  he  always  proceeds,  following  the  most  natural  antl 
obvious  ord^  of  the  language ;  and  if,  by  this  means,  lie  has 
less  pomp  and  majesty  than  Shaftesbury,  he  has,  in  return,  more 
nature,  more  ease  and  simplicity;  which  are  beauties  of  s 
higher  order. 
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But  whether  we  practise  inversion  or  not^  and  in  whatever 
part  of  the  sentence  we  dispose  of  the  capital  words^  it  is  always 
a  point  of  great  moment^  that  thtse  capital  words  shall  stand 
clear  and  disentangled  from  any  other  words  that  would  clog 
them.  Thus^  when  there  are  any  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
or  other  limitations,  which  the  principal  object  of  our  sentence 
requires  to  have  connected  with  it,  we  must  take  especial  care 
to  dispose  of  them,  so  as  not  to  cloud  that  principal  object,  nor 
to  bmy  it  under  a  load  of  circumstances.  This  will  be  made 
clearer  by  an  example.  Observe  the  arrangement  of  ihe  fol- 
lowing sentence,  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Advice  to  an  Author. 
He  is  speaking  of  modem  poets,  as  compared  with  the  ancient : 
^  I(  whilst  they  profess  only  to  please,  they  secretly  advise  and 
give  iDstraction,  they  may  now,  perhaps,  as  well  as  formerly,  be 
esteemed,  with  justice,  the  best  and  most  honourable  among 
aath<H-s.'*  This  is  a  well-constructed  sentence.  It  contains  a 
great  many  circumstances  and  adverbs,  necessary  to  qualify  the 
meaning ;  only^  secretlif,  as  well,  perhaps,  now,  with  justice,  for- 
wtrljf ;  yet  these  are  placed  with  so  much  art,  as  neither  to 
embarrass  nor  weaken  the  sentence;  while  that  which- is  the 
ca^tal  object  in  it,  vis.  *  Poets  being  justly  esteemed  the  best 
and  most  honourable  among  authors,"  comes  out  in  the  con- 
dnsioii  clealr  and  detached,  and  possesses  its  proper  place.  See, 
liQyfy  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  a  different  arrangement. 
Si^pose  him  to  have  placed  the  members  of  the  sentence  thus  - 
*  if,  wMst  Aej  profess  to  please  only,  they  advise  and  give 
iasihroetion  secretly,  they  may  be  esteemed  the  best  and  most 
honourable  among  authors,  with  justice,  perhaps^  now^  as  well 
as  formerly."  Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  and  the 
same  sense ;  but,  by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so  inter- 
mingled as  to  clog  the  capital  words,  the  whole  becomes  per- 
plexed, without  grace,  and  without  strength. 
•  A  foopth  rule  for  cohstrucfing'  sentences  with  proper  strength, 
is,  to  make  the  members  of  them  go  on  rising  and  growing  in 
tieir  importance  above  one  anotiier.  This  sort  of  arrangement 
is  called  a  climax^  and  is  always  considered  as  a  beauty  in  com- 
position. From  what  cause  it  pleases,  is  abundantly  evident. 
la  all  things,  we  naturally  love  to  ascend  to  what  is  more  and 
more  beaatifal,  rather  than  to  follow  the  retrograde  order 
Having  had  once  some  considerable  object  set  before  us,  it  is 
with  pain  we  are  pulled  back  to  attend  to  an  inferior  circum- 
stance. ''Cavendum  est,"  says  Quintilian,  whose  authority 
1  always  willingly  quote.      *  ne  decrescat  oratio    et  fortior 
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subjungatur  aliqitid  mfirmius  ;  sicut,  5iacrilegio^  for ;  aut  latroni 
petulans.  Augeri  enim  debent  senteuti^e  et  insurgere."^  Of 
tinia  beauty^  in  the  construction  of  sentences^  the  orationa  af 
Cicero  furnish  many  examples.  His  pompous  manner  naturally 
led  him  to  study  it;  and  generally,  in  order  to  render  the 
climax  perfect,  he  makes  both  the  sense  .and  the  sound  riae 
together,  with  a  very  magnificent  swell.  So  in  his  oration 
for  Milo,  speaking  of  a  design  of  Clodius's  for  assassinating^ 
Pompey :  '^  At  qui  si  res,  si  vir,  si  tempos  ullum  dignum  fuit, 
cert^  heec  in  iUa  causa  summa  omnia  fnerunt.  Insidiator  erat 
in  Foro  collocatus,  atque  in  yestibulo  ipso  Senatds;  ei  viro 
autem  mors  parabatur,  ciigus  in  vita  nitebatur  salus  civitatis ; 
eo  porro  reipublicsD  tempore,  quo  si  unus  ille  occidisset,  noo 
hsBc  solum  civitas,  sed  gentes  omnes  concidissent"  The  fol- 
lowing instance,  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  also  beautiful  : 
*  This  decency,  this  grace,  this  propriety  of  manners  to  charao- 
ter,  is  so  essential  to  princes  in  particular,  that,  whenever 
it  is  neglected,  their  virtues  lose  a  great  degree  of  lustre,  aud 
their  defects  acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay,  more ;  by 
neglecting  this  decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  regard  to  appearances,  even  their  virtues  may  betray 
them  into  failings,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  their  vices  into 
habits  unworthy  of  princes,  and  unworthy  of  men.**  (Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King.) 

I  must  observe,  however,  that  this  sort  of  fidl  and  oratorial 
climax,  can  neither  be  always  obtained,  nor  ought  to  be  always 
sought  after.  Only  some  kinds  of  writing  admit  of  such  sen- 
tences; and  to  study  them  too  frequently,  especially  if  tho 
subject  require  not  so  much  pomp^  is  afiected  and  disagreeable* 
But  there  is  something  approaching  to  a  climax,  which  it  is 
a  general  rule  to  study,  ^  ne  decrescat  oratio,"  as  Quintiliao 
speaks,  ^  et  ne  fortiori  subjungatur  aliquid  infirmius,"  A 
weaker  assertion  or  proposition  should  never  come  after  a 
stronger  one  ;  and  when  our  sentence  consists  of  two  members^ 
the  longest  should,  generally,  be  the  concluding  one.  There 
is  a  two-fold  reason  for  this  last  direction.  Periods  thus 
divided,  are  pronounced  more  easily ;  and  the  shortest  xnember 
being  placed  first,  we  carry  it  more  readily  in  our  memory  • 
as  we  proceed  to  the  second,  and  see  the  connection  of  the 

*  ^  Care  mnst  be  taken,  that  our  composition  shall  not  fall  off,  and  that  a 
weaker  expression  shall  notfoUowone  of  more  strength  ;  as  If,  ailer  sacrilege,  ^e 
should  bring  in  theft;  or,  having  mentioned  a  robbery,  we  should  svbjotu  peCa« 
lance.    Sentences  ought  always  to  rise  and  grow." 
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two  more  clearly.  Tliiui^  to  say,  ^  When,  our  passions  have 
forsaken  va,  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  be'lief  that  we  have 
forsaken  them^"  is  both  more  graceful  and  more  clear^  thati 
to  begin  with  the  longest  part  of  the  proposition :  *  We  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  our  passions, 
when  they  have  forsaken  us."  In  general^  it  is  always  agreeable 
to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon  us^  and  growing  in  its  importance 
to  the  very  last  word>  when  this  construction  can  be  managed 
without  afiectation,  or  unseasonable  pomp^  **  IF  we  rise  yet 
higher."  says  Mr.  Addison^  very  beautifully,  «and  consider 
the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of 
them  attended  with  a  different  set  of  planets ;  and  still  dis- 
cover new  fomaments  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk  further  in 
those  unfathomable  depths  of  aether;  we  are  lost  in  such  a 
labyrinth  of  suns  and  worids,  and  confounded  with  the  magnifi- 
cence and  immensity  of  nature,'*  (Spect  No.  420.)  Hence 
follows  clearly, 

A  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences ;  which  is,  to  avoid 
concIa<iing  them  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  incon- 
siderable word.  Such  conclusions  are  always  enfeebling  and 
degrading.  There  are  sentences,  indeed,  where  the  stress  and 
lignificancy  rest  chiefly  upon  some  words  of  this  kind.  In 
tUs  ca5e,  diey  are  not  to  be  considered  as  circumstances,  but 
as  the  capital  figures ;  and  ought,  in  propriety,  to  have  tlia 
principal  place  allotted  them.  No  fault,  for  instance,  can  be 
found  with  this  sentence  of  Bolingbroke's :  ^  In  their  pro- 
sperity, my  friends  shall  never  hear  of  me ;  in  their  adversity, 
always.'^  Where  never,  and  alwaj/t,  being  emphatical  words^ 
were  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  make  a  strong  impression.  But  I 
speak  now  of  those  inferior  parts  of  speech^  when  introduced 
as  circumstances,  or  as  qualifications  of  more  important  words. 
In  such  case,  they  shoidd  always  be  disposed  of  in  the  least 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  period;  and  so  classed  with  other 
words  of  greater  dignity,  as  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  secondary 
station. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  always  avoid  concluding 
with  any  of  diose  particles  which  matk  the  cases  of  nouns, — of, 
to,  from,  mth,  by.  For  instance,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  say^ 
*  Avarice  is  a  crime  of  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty,'*  than 
to  say,  **  Avarice  is  a  crime  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty  of." 
This  is  a  phraseology  which  all  correct  writers  shun  ;  and  with 
reason.  For^  besides  the  want  of  dignity  which  arises  from 
those  monosyllables  at  the  end,  the  imagination  cannot  avoid 
resting,  for  a  little,  on  the  import  of  the  word  which  closes  the 
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sentence :  and,  as  those  prepositidns  have  no  import  of  their 
own,  but  only  serve  to  point  out  the  relations  of  other  words,  it 
is  disagreeable  for  the  mind  to  be  left  pausing  on  a  word,  which 
does  not,  by  itself,  produce. any  idea,  nor  form  any  picture  in 
the  fancy. 

For  the  same  reason,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a  compound 
sense,  with  some  of  these  prepositions,  are,  though  not  so  bad, 
yet  still  not  so  beautiful  conclusions  of  a  period ;  such  as,  bring 
about,  lay  hold  of,  come  over  to,  clear  up,  and  many  other  of  this 
kind;  instead  of  which,  if  we  can  employ  a  simple  verb,  it 
always  terminates  the  sentence  with  more  strength.  Even  the 
pronoun,  it,  though  it  has  the  import  of  a  substantive  noun^ 
and  indeed  often  forces  itself  upon  us  unavoidably,  yet,  when 
we  want  to  give  dignity  to  a  sentence,  should,  if  possible,  be 
avoided  in  the  conclusion ;  more  especially  when  it  is  joined 
with  some  of  the' prepositions,  as,  with  it,  in  it,  to  it.  In  the 
following  sentence  of  the  Spectator,  which  otherwise  is  abun* 
dantly  noble,  the  bad  effect  of  this  close  is  sensible  :  *^  There  is 
not  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  considera- 
tion in  religion,  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the 
soul  makes  towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever 
arriving  at  a  period  in  it.»  (No.  111.)  How  much  more  grace- 
ful the  sentence,  if  it  had  been  so  constructed  as  to  close  with 
the  word,  period  I 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase,  which  expresses 
a  circumstance  only,  always  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  sentence 
with  a  bad  grace.  We  may  judge  of  this,  by  the  following  sen- 
tence from  Lord  Bolingbroke  (Letter  on  the  State  of  Parties  at 
the  Accession  of  King  (Seorge  I.) :  ^  Let  me  therefore  conclude 
by  repeating,  that  division  has  caused  all  the  mischief  we  Isr 
ment ;  that  union  alone  can  retrieve  it ;  and  that  a  great  advance 
towards  this  union,  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  happily 
begun,  so  successfully  carried  on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably 
neglected ;  to  say  no  worse,"  This  last  phrase,  to  fay  no  worn, 
occasions  a  sad  falling  off  at  the  end ;  so  much  the  more  un- 
happy,' as  the  rest  of  the  period  is  conducted  after  the  manner  of 
a  climax,  which  we  expect  to  find  growing' to  the  last 

The  proper  disposition  of  such  circumstances  in  a  sentence, 
IS  often  attended  with  considerable  trouble,  in  order  to  a«tjus* 
them  so,  as  shall  consist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and  the 
grace  of  the  period.  Though  necessary  parts,  they  are,  how- 
ever, like  unshapely  istones  in  a  buUding,  which  try  the  skill  ot 
an  artist   where  to  place  them  witfi  the  least  offence.    **  *^^' 
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giaiitor^*  says  Qaintilian,  *  quo  congruunt  maximd ;  sicut  in 
stmcturft  saxorum  radium,  etiam  ipsa  enormitas  invenit  cui 
appKcari,  et  in  quo  possit  insistere."^ 

The  close  is  always  an  unsuitable  place  for  them.  When 
the  sense  admits  it,  the  sooner  they  are  despatched,  generally 
speaking,  the  better ;  that  the  more  important  and  significant 
words  may  possess  the  last  place,  quite  disencumbered.  It  is  a 
rede,  too,  never  to  crowd  too  many  circumstances  together,  but 
rather  to  intersperse  them  in  different  parts  of  the  sentence, 
joined  with  the  capital  words  on  which  they  depend ;  provided 
that  care  be  taken,  as  I  before  directed,  not  to  clog  those  capital 
words  with  them.  For  instance,  when  Dean  Swift  says,  ^  What 
I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  lordship,  some  time  ago, 
in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought*  (Letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford.)  These  two  circumstances,  some  time  ago,  and  m  cmwer- 
aaHon,  which  are  here  put  togethei^  would  have  had  a  better 
effect  disjoined  thus :  '^  What  I  had  the  honour,,  some  time  ago, 
of  mentioning  to  your  lordship  in  conversation.''  And  in  the 
following  sentence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  (Remarks  on  the  His- 
tory of  England :)  ^  A  monarchy,  limited  like  ours,  may  be 
placed,  for  aught  I  know,  as  it  has  been  often  represented,  just 
in  the  middle  point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  tyranny,  and  on  the  other  to  anarchy.*  The  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  happier  thus  :  ^  A  monarchy,  limited  like 
oars,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  placed,  as  it  has  often  been 
represented,  just  in  the  middle  point,"  &c. 

I  shall  give  only  one  rule  more,  relating  to  the  strength  of  a 
sentence ;  which  is,  that  in  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where 
two  things  are  compared  or  contrasted  to  each  other;  where 
either  a  resemblance  or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  some  resemblance,  in  the  language  and  construction, 
should  be  preserved.  For  when  the  things  themselves  corres- 
pond to  each  other,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  the  words  cor« 
responding  too.  We  are  disappointed  when  it  is  otherwise ; 
and  the  comparison,  or  contrast,  appears  more  imperfect.  Thus, 
when  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  ^  The  laughers  will  be  for  those 
who  have  most  wit ;  the  serious  part  of  mankind  for  those  who 
nave  most  reason  on  their  side ;  (Dissert,  on  Parties,  Pref.)  the 
opposition  would  have  been  more  complete,  if  he  had  said,  ^  The 
laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have  most  wit ;  the  serious,  for 

*  ^  Let  them  be  inserted  wherever  the  happiest  place  for  them  can  be  found ; 
as,  in  a  stnictiire  composed  of  roa^h  stones,  there  are  always  places  where  the 
most  trreipilar  and  nnshapely  may  find  some  adjacent  one  to  which  it  can  be 
joined  and  some  basis  on  which  it  may  rest.'' 
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those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side:"  The  followiiig'  psa^ 
sage  from  Mr.  Pope's  Preface  to  hiB  Homer,  fully  exempltfiM 
the  rule  I  am  now  giving :  ^  Homer  was  the  greater  geniua ; 
Virgil  the  better  artist ;  in  the  one,  we  most  admure  the  man ;  in 
the  other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  as  with  a  coBiniandiiig  in» 
petuosity ;  Virgil  leads  as  with  an  attractive  majeaty.  Homes 
scatters  with  a  generous  provision ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  carefid 
magnificence.  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  oat  his  rickefl  wMi 
a  sudden  overflow  ;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banka,  with  a  eoot^ 

stant  stream. ^And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines^  H^ 

mer  seems  like  his  own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  shaking  01ympaa» 
scattering  the  lightnings,  and  firing  the  heavens ;  Viti^  like  thi 
same  power,  ifi  his  benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  Uf* 
ing  plans  for  empires,  and  ordering  his  whole  creation."—^ 
Periods  thus  constroeted,  when  introduced  with  {ffopriely^  and 
not  returning  too  often,  have  a  sensible  beauty.  Bat  we  must 
beware  of  carrying  our  attention  to  this  beauty  too  far.  It 
ought  only  to  foe  occasionally  studied,  when  comparison  or  ofH 
position  of  objects  naturally  leafls  to  it  If  such  a  construction 
as  this  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  sentences,  it  leads  to  a  diaagreo* 
able  uniformity:  produces  a  regularly  returning  cUnk  in  the 
period,  which  tires  the  ear,  and  plainly  discovers  afiectatioo. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  style  of  Isocrates  is  faulty  in  this 
respect ;  and,  on  that  account,  by  some  of  their  best  critics, 
particularly  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  he  is  severely 
censured. 

This  finishes  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  sentences,  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  their  meaning,  under  the  three  heads  of 
perspicuity,  unity,  and  strength.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
have  insisted  fully,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  is  a  subject, 
which,  by  its  nature,  can  be  rendered  more  didactic,  and  sub- 
jected more  to  precise  rule,  than  many  other  subjects  of  critl. 
cism ;  and  next,  because  it  appears  to  me  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  use. 

For,  though  many  of  those  attentions,  which  I  have  been 
recommending,  may  appear  minute,  yet  their  effect  upon  writing 
and  style,  is  much  greater  than  might,  at  first,  be  imagined.  A 
sentiment  which  is  expressed  in  a  period,  clearly,  neatly,  and 
happily  arranged,  makes  always  a  stronger  impression  on  the 
mind,  than  one  that  is  feeble  or  embarrassed.  Every  one  feels 
this  upon  a  comparison ;  and  if  the  effect  be  sensil^le  in  one  sen- 
tence, how  much  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  composition, 
that  is  made  up  of  such  sentences* 
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Tlie  Amdamental  rule  of  the  conitructioii  of  aentenoes^  and 
{■to  wldidi  aD  others  might  be  resolved^  undoubtedly  in,  to  com- 
muaaie,  m  the  elearest,  and  moiit  natural  order^  the  ideas 
whidk  W9  mean  to  transfiDse  into  the  minds'  of  others.  Every 
sKrangenaeiB^  that  doee  most  justice  to  the  sense^  and  eipresses 
it  to  moat  adnmtage^  strikes  us  as  beautiful.  To  this  point 
have  tended  all  the  rules  I  have  given*  And,  indeed^  did  men 
ahraya  ilunk  clearly,  and  were  they,  at  the  same  time,  fully 
OMters  of  the  language  in  which  they  write,  there  would  be 
eecaaion  for  few  rules.  Their  sentences  woidd  then,  ^  course, 
acquire  all  those  properties  of  precinon,  unity,  and  strength, 
vUdb  I  have  recommended.  For  we  may  rest  assured,  that, 
whenever  we  eiqpress  ourselves  ill,  there  is,  besides  the  mis« 
ntaniyMieat  of  language,  for  the  most  part,  some  mistake  in 
our  manner  of  conceiving  the  subject  Embarrassed,  obscure^ 
and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  always  the  result  of 
embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  thought  Thought  and  Ian- 
gaage  act  and  re-act  i^on  each  other  mutually.  Logic  and  rhe- 
tmc  haiEve  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  strict  connection ;  and 
he  that  is  learning  to  arrange  his  sentences  with  accuracy  and 
order,  is  learning,  at  the  same  time,  to  think  with  accuracy 
and  order  ;  an  observation  which  alone  will  justify  all  the  care 
and  attention  we  have  bestowed  on  this  sulgect 
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STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES— HARMONY. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  sentences,  with  respect 
to  their  meaning,  under  the  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity,  and 
strength.  We  are  now  to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  their 
sounds  their  harmony,  or  agreeableness  to  the  ear;  which 
was  the  last  quality  belonging  to  them  that  I  proposed  to 
treat  of. 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense ;  yet  such  as  must 
not  be  disregarded.  For,  as  long  as  sounds  are  the  vehicle 
of  conveyance  for  our  ideas,  there  will  be  always  a  very  con* 
liderable  connection  between  the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and 
the  nature  of  the  sound  which  conveys  it.  Pleasing  ideas  can 
hardly  be  transmitted  to  the  mind,  by  means  of  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable sounds.  The  imagination  revolts  as  soon  as  it  hears 
them   uttered.     "  Nihil,"   says  Quintilian,   *  potest  intrare  in 
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;  affectum  quod  in  aure^  velut  quodam  vestibulo  statiin  ofTendit.**' 
'  Music  lias  naturally  a  great  power  over  all  men  to  prompt  asd 
facilitate  certain  emotions :  insomuch,  that  there  are  hardly  any 
dispositions  which  we  wish  to  raise  in  others,  but  certain  soanda 
may  be  found  concordant  to  those  dispositions,  and  tendings  to 
promote  them.  Now,  language  may,  in  some  degree,  be  i-en* 
dered  capable  of  this  power  of  music ;  a  circumstance  which 
must  needs  heighten  our  idea  of  language  as  a  wonderful  invefn 
tion.  Not  content  with  simply  interpreting  our  ideas  to  others^ 
•it  can  give  them  those  ideas  enforced  by  corresponding  sounds  ; 
and  to  the  pleasure  of  communicated  thought,  can  add  the  new 
and  separate  pleasure  of  melody. 

In  the  harmony  of  periods,  two  things  may  be  considered  ; 

first,  agreeable  sound,  or  modulation  in  general,  without  any 

particular  expression ;  next,  the  sound  so  ordered,  as  to  become 

expressive  of  the  sense.    The  first  is  the  more  common ;  the 

•second,  the  higher  beauty. 

First,  let  us  consider  agreeable  sound  in  general,  as  the 
property  of  a  well-constructed  sentence :  and,  as  it  was  of  prose 
sentences  we  have  hitherto  treated,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  them  under  this  head.  This  beauty  of  musical  construction 
in  prose,  it  is  plain,  will  depend  upon  two  things ;  the  choice  of 
words,  and  the  arrangement  of  them. 

I  begin  with  the  choice  of  words ;  on  which  head  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  unless  I  were  to  descend  into  a  tedious  and 
frivolous  detail  concerning  the  powers  of  the  several  letters,  or 
simple  sounds,  of  which  speech  is  composed.  It  is  evident  thai 
words  are  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  which  are  composed  of 
smooth  and  liquid  sounds,  where  there  is  a  proper  intermixture 
of  vowels  and  consonants,  without  too  many  harsh  consonants 
rubbing  against  each  other,  or  too  many  open  vowels  in  suc- 
cession, to  cause  a  hiatus  or  disagreeable  aperture  of  the  mouth. 
It  may  always  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  tiiat,  whatever  sounds 
are  difficult  in  pronunciation,  are,  in  the  same  proportion,  harsh 
and  painful  to  the  ear.  Vowels  give  softness ;  consonants, 
strength  to  the  sound  of  words.  The  music  of  language  requires 
a  just  proportion  of  both ;  and  will  be  hurt,  will  be  rendered 
either  grating  or  effeminate,  by  an  excess  of  either.  Long 
words  are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  monosyl- 
lables.   They  please  it  by  the  composition,  or  succession  of 


:    *  **  Nothine;  can  enter  info  tbe  affcctioni  which  Btambles  at  the  threshold,  by 
offending  the  ear." 
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loondfl  prhich  they  present  to  it ;  and  accordingly^  the  moat  ma- 
fical  languages  abound  most  in  them*  Among  words  of  any 
length,  those  are  the  most  musical  which  do  not  run  wholly 
eitler  upon  long  or  short  syllables^  but  are  composed  of  an 
intermixture  of  them;  such  as^  repent,  produce,  velocity,  oekrity, 
wkpendent,  impetuosity. 

.  The  next  head^  respecting  the  harmony  which  results  from 
a  proper  arrangement  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  period,  is 
Dore  complex,  and  of  greater,  nicety.  For,  let  the  words  them- 
selves be  ever  so  well  chosen,  and  well  sounding,  yet^  if  they 
be  in  disposed,  the  music  of  the  sentence  is  utterly  lost.  In 
t&e  harmoDioiis  structure  and  disposition  of  periods,  ne  writer 
Thaterer,  ancient  or  modern^  equals  Cicero,  He  had  studied 
&is  with  care ;  and  was  fond,  perhaps  to  excess^  of  what  he  calls 
tkep/ena  ac  numerosa  oratio.  We  need  only  open  his  writings 
to  find  instances  that  will  render  the  effect  of  musical  language 
sensible  to  every  ear»  What,  for  example,  can  be  more  full, 
round,  and  swelling,  than  the  following  sentence  of  the  fourth 
oration  against  Catiline  ?  *^  Cogitate  quantis  laboribus  fuudatum . 
imperium,  quant&  virtute  stabilitam  libertatem,  quanta  Deorum . 
benignitate  auctas  exaggeratasque  fortunas,  una  nox  paene  de* 
lerit"  In  English,  we  may  take  for  an  instance  of  a  musical 
ientence,  the  following  from  Milton,  in  his  Treatise  on  Edu-. 
cation :  *^  We  shall  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious,  indeed, 
at  the  first  ascent;  but  else,  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of. 
goodly  prospects,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side  that  the 
aarp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming."  Every  thing  in  this 
wntcnce  conspires  to  promote  the  harmony.  The  words  are 
Wpily  chosen;  full  of  liquids  and  soft  sounds;  laborious, 
'^^h,  green,  goodly,  melodious,  charming:  and  these  words  so 
artfully  arranged,  that,  were  we  to  alter  the  collocation  of  any 
^  of  them,  we  should  presently  be  sensible  of  the  melody 
■tfering.  For,  let  us  observe,  how  finely  the  members  of  the 
Period  swell  one  above  another.  **  So  smooth,  so  green," — "  so 
m  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side," 
^  the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual  rise,  is  conducted  to  that 
W  elose  on  which  it  rests  with  pleasure ;  **  that  the  harp  of 
^heus  was  not  more  charming." 

The  structure  of  periods,,  then,  being  susceptible  of  a  very 
*iisible  melody,  our  next  mquiry  should  be,  how  this  melodious 
structure  is  formed,  what  are  the  principles  of  it,  and  by  what 
y  a  it  is  regulated  ?  And,  upon  this  subject,  were  I  to  follow 
^  ancient  rhetoricians,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a  great  variety 
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of  rules.    For  hero  they  have  entered  into  a  Tery  minute 
particular  detail,  more  particuiar,  indeed>  than  on  any  other  headb 
tliat  regards  language.    They  hold,  that  to  prose,  as  well  ai»  to' 
verse,  there  belong  certain  numbers,  less  strict  indeed,  yet  flooh 
as  can  be  ascertained  by  rule.    They  go  so  far  as  to  specify  ihm 
feet,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  the  succession  of  long  and  short; 
syllables,  which  should  enter  into  the  different  members  of  a  seo*' 
tence,  and  to  show  what  the  effect  of  each  of  these  will   be** 
Wherever  they  treat  of  the  structure  of  ^sentences,  it  is  cdwAjv 
the  music  of  them  that  makes  the  principal  object.     Cicero  axftA 
Quintilian  are  full  of  this.    Tlie  other  qualities  of  precision; 
unity,  and  strengtii,  which  we  connder  as  of  chief  importanee^ 
they  handle  slightly ;  but  when  liiey  come  to  the  junctura  et-' 
numemSf  the  modulation  and  harmony,  there  they  are  c<^io«9. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  one  of  the  most  judicious  critics  of 
antiquity,  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  CompositiMA  of  Words  ia 
a  Sentence,  which  is  altogether  confined  to  their  musical  effect* 
He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence  to  consist  in  four  thing^a  ; 
first,  in  the  sweetness  of  single  sounds  ;  secondly,  in  the  compo* 
sition  of  sounds ;  that  is,  the  numbers  or  feet ;  thir<&y,  in  change  . 
for  variety  of  sound ;  and,  fourthly,  in  sound  suited  to  the  sense. 
On  all  these  points  he  writes  with  great  accuracy  and  refinement 
and  is  very  worthy  of  being  consulted ;  though,  were  one  now  to 
write  a  book  on  the  structure  of  sentences,  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  subject  treated'of  in  a  more  extensive  manner. 

In  modem  times,  this  whole  subject  of  the  musical  structure 
of  discourse,  it  is  plain,  has  been  much  less  studied ;  and,  indeed 
for  several  reasons,  can  be  much  less  subjected  to  rule.  .The 
reasons  it  will  be  necessary  to  give,  both  to  justify  my  not  fol^ 
lowing  the  track  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  on  this  subject,  and 
to  show  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  a  part  of  composition, 
which  once  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure,  now  draws  much  less 
attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  languages,  I  mean  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman,  were  much  more  susceptible  than  ours,  of  the 
graces  and  the  powers  of  melody.  The  quantities  of  their 
syllables  were  more  fixed  and  determined;  their  words  were 
longer  and  more  sonorous  ;  their  method  of  varying  the  termi- 
nations of  nouns  and  verbs,  both  introduced  a  greater  variety  of 
liquid  sounds,  and  freed  them  from  that  multiplicity  of  little 
auxiliary  words  which  we  are  obliged  to  employ  ;  and,  what  ia 
of  4he  greatest  consequence,  the  inversions  which  their  lan- 
guages allowed,  gave  them  the  power  of  placing  (heir  words  in 
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fh/Hever  order  was  most  suited  to  a  musical  arrangement.  All 
these  were  great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  above  us^  for 
lunsoay  of  period. 

h  fte  next  place,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  former  espe- 
cofly,  were,  in  truth,  much  more  musical  nations  than  we  ;  their 
geidas  was  more  tamed  to  delight  in  the  melody  of  speech. 
Masic  is  known  to  have  been  a  more  extensive  art  among  them 
thn  it  is  with  us ;  more  generally  studied,  and  applied  to  a 
gmto  variety  of  objects.  Several  learned  men,  particularly  the 
Abbe  dn  Bos,  in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry  and  Painting,  have 
dearly  proved,  that  the  theatrical  compositions  of  the  ancients, 
both  their  tragedies  and  comedies,  were  set  to  a  kind  of  music. 
Whence,  the  Modas  fecU,  and  the  Tibiis  dexiris  et  simstris,  pre- 
bed  to  the  editions  of  Terence's  plays.  All  sort  of  declamation 
aad  public  speaking  was  carried  on  by  them  in  a  much  more 
onsieal  tone  than  it  is  among  us.  It  approached  to  a  kind  of 
cbntiiig  or  recitatiTe.  Among  the  Athenians,  there  was  what 
vas  caHed  the  Nomie  melody ;  or  a  particular  measure  pre* 
bribed  to  the  public  ofiScers,  in  which  they  were  to  promulgate 
die  laws  to  the  people ;  lest,  by  reading  them  with  improper 
tones,  the  laws  might  be  exposed  to  contempt.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans there  is  a  noted  story  of  C.  Gracchus,  when  he  was  declaim- 
iag  in  pabHc,  having  a  musician  standing  at  his  back,  in  order 
^  give  him  the  proper  tones  with  a  pipe  or  flute.  Even  when 
proQoimcing  those  terrible  tribunitial  harangues,  by  which  he  in- 
isaed  the  one  half  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  against  the  other, 
fl>M  attention  to  the  nrasic  of  speech  was,  in  those  times,  it 
M€n»,  thought  necessary  to  success.  Quintilian,  though  he  con- 
gas the  excess  of  this  sort  of  pronunciation,  yet  allows  a 
^us  obseurior  to  be  a  beauty  in  a  public  speaker.  Hence  that 
variety  of  accents,  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex,  which  we  find 
^^ei  upon  the  Greek  syllables,  to  express,  not  the  quantity  of 
^,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were  to  be  spoken  ;  the  appli- 
<^on  of  which  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us.  And  though  the 
Romans  did  not  mark  those  accents  in  their  writing,  yet  it  ap- 
P^u^,  from  Quintilian,  that  they  used  them  in  pronimciation  : 
*  Quantvm  quale,^  says  he,  "  coroparantes  gravi,  interrogantes 
iCttto  tenore  concludunt'^  As  music,  then,  was  an  object  much 
•"^^re  attended  to  in  speech,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
4aa  it  is  with  us ;  as  in  all  kinds  of  public  speaking,  they  em- 
P%«d  a  much  greater  variety  of  notes,  of  tones,  or  inflections 
^i  voice  than  we  use  •  this  is  one  clear  reason  of  their  paying 
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a  greater  attention  to  that  construction  of  sentences,   wliicli 
might  best  suit  this  musical  pronunciation. 

It  is  further  known,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  genius  oi 
their  languages,  and  of  their  manner  of  pronouncing  ^em^  the 
musical  arrangement  of  sentences  did,  in  fact,  produce  a  greater 
effect  in  public  speaking  among  them,  than  it  could  possibly  do 
in  any  modem  oration ;  another  reason  why  it  deserved  to  bo 
more  studied.     Cicero,  in  his  treatise  entitled  Orator,  teUs  us, 
*  Conciones  soepe  exclamare  vidi,  cum  verba  apte  cecidissent. 
Id  enim  exspectant  aures."*    And  he  gives  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  effect  of  an  harmonious  period  upon  a  whole  assembly, 
from  a  sentence  of  one  of  Carbo's  Orations,   spoken   in   his 
hearing.    The  sentence  was,  "  Patris  dictum  sapiens  temeritas 
filii  comprobravit*    By  means  of  the  sound  of  which,  alone^  be 
tells  us,  **  Timtus  clamor  concionis  excitatus  est,  ut  prorsus  ad- 
mirabile  esset.**    He  makes  us  remark  the  feet  of  which  these 
words  consist,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  power  of  the  melody ; 
and  shows  how,  by  altering  the  collocation,  the  whole  effect 
would  be  lost,  as  thus :     '^  Patris  dictum  sapiens  comprobravit 
temeritas  filii.**    Now,  though  it  be  true  that  Carbo's  sentence  is 
extremely  musical,  and  would  be   agreeable,  at  this  day,  to 
an  audience^  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  an  English  sentence, 
equally  harmonious,  would,  by  its  harmony  alone,  produce  any. 
such  effect  on  a  British  audience,  or  excite  any  such  wonderM. 
applause  and  admiration,  as  Cicero  informs  as  this  of  Carbo 
produced.     Our  northern  ears  are  too  coarse  and  obtuse.     The . 
melody   of  speech    has  less    power   over   us ;    and   by    oiur. 
simpler  and  plainer  method  of  uttering  words,  speech  ia,  iu 
truth,  accompanied  with  less  melody  than  it  was  among  tlie 
Greeks  and  Romans.f 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion,  Hiat  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  begtowing  the  same  attention  upon  the  harmonious  structure 
of  our  sentences,  that  was  bestowed  by  these  ancient  nations. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  critics,  on  this  head,  has 
misled  some  to  imagine,  that  it  might  be  equally  applied  to  our 
tongue :  and  that  our  prose  writing  might  be  regulated  by 

*  '*  I  have  often  been  witness  to  bnrsts  of  exclamation  in  the  pnblic  aMenu 
blies,  when  sentences  closed  masically ;  for  that  is  a  pleasare  which  the  ear  ejc- 
pects/' 

t  '*  In  verso,  quidem  theatra  tota  exclamant,  si  fuit  una  syllaba  ant  brevier 
ant  lonf^or.  Nee  vcno  mnltitiido  uedes  novit,  nee  uUos  nomeros  tenet ;  nee  iUud 
quod  offendit,  ant  cur,  ant  in  quo  otfendat,  intelUgit ;  et  tamen  omnium  longitu- 
dinum  et  brevilatom  in  sonis,  sicnt  aco^arura  gravinmque  vocam,  JudiciuBi  ipsa 
natura  in  auribus  postris  collocavlt.''->CiC£RO,  Orator,  c.  $!• 
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llkMidees  and  trochees,  and  iambases  and  puBons,  and  oUier 
metrical  feet  But^  first,  our  words  cannot  be  measured,  or»  at 
least,  can  be  measured,  very  unperfectly  by  any  feet  of  this  kind. 
For,  the  quantity,  the  length  and  shortness  of  our  syllables,  is 
,  &r  from  being  so  fixed  and  subjected  to  rule,  as  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  tongues ;  but  very  often  left  arbitrary,  and  deter- 
mined by  the  emphasis,  and  the  sense.  Next,  though  our  prose 
coaU  admit  of  such  metricd  regulation,  yet,  from  our  plainer 
method  of  pronouncing  all  sorts  of  discourse,  the  efiect  would 
Dot  be  at  all  so  sensible  to  the  ear,  nor  be  relished  with  so  much 
pleasure,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  and,  lastly  this 
wiiole  doctrine  about  the  measures  and  numbers  of  prose,  even 
as  it  is  delivered  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  themselves,  is,  in, 
truth,  in  a  great  measure  loose  and  uncertain.  It  appears, 
iadeed,  that  the  melody  of  discourse  was  a  matter  of  infinitdiy 
more  attention  to  them,  than  ever  it  has  been  to  the  modems. 
Bat  though  they  write  a  great  deal  about  it,  they  have  never 
been  able  to  reduce  it  to  any  rules  which  could  be  of  real  use 
in  ptictice.  If  we  consult  Cicero's  Orator,  where  this  point 
is  discussed  with  the  most  minuteness^  we  shall  see  how  much 
these  ancient  critics  differed  from  one  another,  about  the  feet 
proper  for  the  conclusion,  and  other  parts  of  a  sentence ;  and 
bw  much,  after  all,  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  ear.  Nor, 
ifidsed,  is  it  possible  to  give  precise  rules  concerning  this  matter, 
m  any  language  ;  as  all  prose  composition  must  be  allowed  to 
itm  loose  in  its  numbers ;  and,  according  as  the  tenor  of  a 
^iseoorse  varies,  the  modulation  of  sentencea  must  vary  infi- 
aitdy. 

Buty  although  I  apprehend  that  this  musical  arrangement 
cannot  be  reduced  into  a  system,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it 
is  a  quality  to  be  neglected  in  composition.  On  the  contrary, 
I  hold  its  effect  to  be  very  considerable^  and  that  eve(y  one 
vho  studies  to  write  with  grace,  much  more  who  seeks  to  pro- 
nounce in  public,  with  success,  will  be  obliged  to  attend  to  ^i 
not  a  little.  But  it  is  his  ear,  cultivated  by  attention  and 
pnictiGe,  that  must  chiefly  direct  him.  For  any  rules  that 
can  be  given  on  this  subject  are  very  general.     Some  rules,  % 

fcwcver,  there  are,  which  may  he  of  use  to  form  the  ear  to  the 
proper  harmony  of  discourse.  I  proceed  to  mention  such  as 
•ppcar  to  me  most  material. 

There  are  two  things  on  which  the  music  of  a  sentence 
cUcfly  depends.  These  are,  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
•everal  members  of  it ;   and  the  close  or  cadence  of  the  whole 
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Firsts  I  say^  the  distribution  of  the  several  members  is  to  be 
carefully  attended  to.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that 
whatever  is  easy  and  agreeable  to  the  organs  of  speech,  always 
sounds  grateful  to  the  ear.  While  a  period  is  going  on,  the 
termination  of  each  of  its  members  forms  a  pause,  or  rest,  in 
pronouncing :  and  these  rests  should  be  so  diatributed,  as  to 
make  the  course  of  the  breathing  easy,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
should  fall  at  such  distances,  as  to  bear  a  certain  musical 
proportion  to  each  other.  This  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
eieamples.  The  following  sentence  is  from  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son :  **  This  discourse,  concerning  the  easiness  of  God's  com- 
mands, does,  all  along,  suppose  and  acknowledge  the  difficulties 
of  the  first  entrance  upon  a  religious  course ;  except  only  in 
those  persons  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  trained  up 
to  religion  by  the  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pious  and 
virtuous  education.''  Here  there  is  no  harmony  ;  nay,  there  is 
some  degree  of  harshness  and  unpleasantness  ;  owing  principally 
to  this,  that  there  is,  properly,  no  more  than  one  pause,  or  res^ 
in  the  sentence,  falling  betwixt  -the  two  members  into  which  it  is 
divided ;  each  of  which  is  so  long,  as  to  occasion  a  considerable 
stretch  of  the  breath  in  pronouncing  it. 

Observe,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ease  with  which  the 
following  sentence,  from  Sir  William.  Temple,  glides  along,  and 
the  graceful  intervals  at  which  the  pauses  are  placed.  He  is 
speaking  sarcastically  of  man :  ^  But,  God  be  thanked,  his 
pride  is  greater  than  his  ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in  know- 
ledge, he  supplies  by  sufficiency.  When  he  has  looked  about 
him,  as  far  as  he  can,  he  concludes  there  is  no  more  to  be 
seen ;  when  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  ;  when  he  has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did^ 
or  ever  can,  shoot  better  or  beyond  it.  His  own  reason  he 
holds  to  be  the  certain  measure  of  truth ;  and  his  own  know- 
ledge, of  what  is  possible  in  nature."''^  Here  every  thing  is,  at 
once,  easy  to  the  breath,  and  grateful  to  the  ear;  and  it  is  this 
lort  of  flowing  measure,  this  regular  and  proportional  division 

*  Or  this  iDstance.— He  is  addressing;  himself  to  Lady  Essex,  npon  the  death 
of  her  child :  '*  I  was  ooce  in  hope,  that  what  was  so  violent  could  not  be  long :  but, 
iirhen  I  observed  y^ir  grief  to  grow  stronger  witn  age,  and  to  increaset  one  a 
atream,  the  farther  it  rao ;  when  I  saw  it  draw  out  to  sach  anhappy  consequences, 
and  to  threaten  no  less  than  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life,  I  could  no 
longer  forbear  this  endeavour,  nor  end  it,  without  beg^ng  of  yon,  for  God*s  sake, 
and  for  yoor  own,  for  ytfar  chUdren,  and  your  friends,  year  conmtry,  and  your 
family,  thatyoa  wonld  no  longer  abandon  yourself  to  a  disconsolate  passion ;  bat 
(hat  you  would,  at  length,  awaken  your  piety,  give  way  to  your  prudence^  or  at 
least,  rouse  the  hnvincible  spirit  of  the  Percys,  that  never  shnink  at  any  disaaly;r  " 
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of  tlie  members  of  his  sentences^  which  renders  Sir  WiDiam 
Tenqple^s  style  ahrays  agreeable.  I  must  observe,  at  the  same 
time^  fJiat  a  sentence  with  too  many  rests,  and  these  placed  at 
intervals  too  apparoitly  measured  and  regular,  is  apt  to  savour 
of  affectation. 

The  ne3ct  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  the  close  or  cadence  of 
the  whole  sent^ice,  which,  as  it  is  always  the  part  most  sensible 
to  the  ear,  demands  the  greatest  care.  So  Qutntiliui ;  ^  Non 
igitur  durum  sit,  nequa  abruptnm,  quo  animi,  velut,  respirant 
ac  reficiuntur.  Haec  est  sedes  orationis  ;  hoc  auditor  expectat ; 
Inc  laus  omnis  declamat.'**  The  only  important  rule  that  can 
be  given  here,  is,  that  when  we  aim  at  dignity  or  elevation,  the 
sound  should  be  made  to  grow  to  the  last ;  the  longest  mem- 
bers of  the  period,  and  tiie  fullest  and  most  sonorous  words, 
should  be  reserved  to  the  conclusion.  As  an  example  of  thisi 
the  following  sentence  of  Mr.  Addison's  may  be  given :  ^  It 
fitts  the  mind  (speaking  of  sight)  with  the  largest  variety  of 
ideas  ;  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance ;  and 
continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired  or  satiated 
with  its  proper  enjoyments.''  Every  readw  must  be  sensible  of 
Q  beauty  here,  botii  in  the  proper  division  of  the  members  and 
pauses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  rounded,  and 
conducted  to  a  full  and  harmonious  close. 

The  same  holds  in  melody,  that  I  observed  to  take  place 
with  respect  to  significancy,  that  a  falling*off  at  the  end  always 
hurts  gpreatly.  For  this  reason,  particles^  pronouns,  and  little 
words,  are  as  ungracious  to  the  ear,  at  the  conclu8i<Hi,  as  I  for- 
merly showed  they  were  inconsistent  with  strength  of  expres- 
sion. It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  sense  and  the  sound 
hare  here  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other.  That  which  hurts 
die  ear,  seems  to  mar  the  strength  of  the  meaning ;  and  that 
winch  really  degrades  the  sense,  in  consequence  of  this  primary 
effect,  appears  also  to  have  a  bad  sound.  How  disagreeable  is 
the  following  sentence  of  an  author,  speaking  of  the  Trinity ! 
'  It  m  a  mystery  which  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of,  and  hum* 
Uy  adore  the  depth  of.''  And  how  easily  nught  it  have  been 
mended  by  this  transposition !  ^  It  is  a  mystery,  the  truth  of 
wUeh  we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we  humbly 
adore."     In  general  it  seems  to  hold,  that  a  musical  close,  in 


*  **  Ltt  tfffrs  bs  aotluBic  hanb  or  abrnpt  in  the  condusion  of  a  sentence,  od 
«Udi  Ae  miiid  paoi^o  and  rests.  This  is  the  most  material  purt  in  tlie  structure 
of  discowne.  Here  every  bearer  expects  to  be  ((ratified ;  here  itis  applause  breaks 
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our  lan^age,  requires  either  tiie  last  syllable^  or  the  last  bat 
one^  to  be  a  long  syllable.  Words  which  consist  mostly  of 
short  syllables^  as,  contrary,  particular,  retrospect,  seldom  con- 
clude a  sentence  harmoniously,  unless  a  nm  of  long  syllables^ 
before,  has  rendered  them  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  tiiat  sentences,  so  con- 
structed as  to  make  the  sound  always  swell  and  grow  towards 
the  end,  and  to  rest  either  on  a  long  or  a  penult  long  syllable, 
give  a  discourse  the  tone  of  declamation.  The  ear  soon  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  melody,  and  is  apt  to  be  cloyed  with 
it.  If  we  would  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  reader  or  hearer, 
if  we  would  preserve  vivacity  and  strength  in  our  composition, 
we  must  be  very  attentive  to  vary  our  measures.  This  regards 
the  distribution  of  the  members,  as  well  as  the  cadence  of  the 
period.  Sentences  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the 
pauses  falling  at  equal  intervals,  should  never  follow  one 
another.  Short  sentences  should  be  intermixed  with  long  and 
swelling  ones,  to  render  discourse  sprightly,  as  well  as  magnifi- 
cent. Even  discords,  properly  introduced,  abrupt  sounds,  de- 
partures from  regular  cadence,  have  sometimes  a  good  eflfect. 
Monotony  is  the  great  fault  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fall, 
who  are  fond  of  harmonious  arrangement :  and  to  have  only  one 
tune,  or  measure,  is  not  much  better  than  having  none  at  all. 
A  very  vulgar  ear  will  enable  a  writer  to  catch  some  one 
melody,  and  to  form  the  run  of  his  sentences  according  to  it, 
which  soon  proves  disgusting.  But  a  just  and  correct  ear  is 
requisite  for  varying  and  diversifying  the  melody,  and  hence  we 
so  seldom  meet  with  authors  who  are  remarkably  happy  in  this 
respect. 

Though  attention  to  the  music  of  sentences  must  not  be  neg- 
lected, yet  it  must  also  be  kept  within  proper  bounds  :  for  all 
appearances  of  an  author's  affecting  harmony  are  disagreeable ; 
especially  when  the  love  of  it  betrays  him  so  far,  as  to  sacrifice, 
in  any  instance,  perspicuity,  precision,  or  strength  of  sentiment, 
to  sound.  All  unmeaning  words,  introduced  merely  to  rouml 
the  period,  or  fill  up  the  melody,  complementa  numerorum,  as 
Cicero  calls  them,  are  great  blemishes  in  writing.  They  are 
childish  and  puerile  ornaments,  by  which  a  sentence  always 
loses  more  in  point  of  weight,  than  it  can  gain  by  such  additions 
to  the  beauty  of  its  souud.  Sense  has  its  own  harmony,  as  well 
as  sound ;  and,  where  the  sense  of  a  period  is  expressed  with 
clearness,  force,  and  dignity,  it  will  seldom  happen  but  the 
words  will  strike  the  ear  agreeably ;  at  least,  a  very  moderate 
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atteatiaii  is  aU  that  is  requbite  for  making  the  cadence  of  such  a 
period  pleasing :  and  the  effect  of  greater  attention  is  often  no 
other^  than  to  render  composition  languid  and  enervated.  After 
all  the  labour  which  Quintilian  bestows  on  regulating  the  mea* 
sures  of  prose,  he  Comes  at  last^  with  his  usual  good  sense,  to 
diis  conclusion :  *  In  universum,  si  sit  necesse,  duram  potids 
atque  asperam  compositionem  malim  esse,  quam  effeminatam  ac 
en^rvem,  qualis  apud  multos.  Ideoque,  vincta  qusedam  de 
iadastri&  sunt  solvenda,  ne  laborata  videantur';  neque  uUum 
idonemn  aut  aptum  verbum  prsctermittamus,  gratis  lenitatis."^ 
lib.  ix.  c  4, 142. 

Cicero^  as  I  before  observed,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
patterns  of  a  harmonious  style.  His  love  of  it,  however,  is  toe 
visible ;  and  the  pomp  of  his  numbers  sometimes  detracts  from 
lis  strength.  That  noted  close  of  his,  esse  videatur,  which,  in 
the  oration  Pro  Lege  ManiKa,  occurs  eleven  times,  exposed  him 
to  censure  among  his  contemporaries.  We  must  observe,  how- 
ever, in  defence  of  this  great  orator,  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
union,  in  his  style,  of  harmony  with  ease,  which  is  always  a 
great  beauty ;  and  if  his  harmony  be  studied,  that  study  appears 
to  have  cost  him  little  trouble. 

Among  our  English  classics,  not  many  are  distinguished  for 
musical  arrangement.  Milton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  has 
very  finely  turned  periods  ;  but  the  writers  of  his  age  indulged  a 
liberty  of  inversion,  which  now  would  be  reckoned  contrary  to 
purity  of  style :  and  though  this  allowed  their  sentences  to  be 
more  stately  and  sonorous,  yet  it  gave  them  too  much  of  a 
Latinised  construction  and  order.  Of  later  writers,  Shaftesbury 
i^  iqpon  the  whole,  the  most  correct  in  his  numbers.  As  his  ear 
was  delicate,  he  has  attended  to  music  in  all  his  sentences  ;  and 
he  is  peculiarly  happy  in  this  respect,  that  he  has  avoided  the 
loonotony  into  which  writers,  who  study  the  grace  of  sound, 
are  very  apt  to  fall,  having  diversified  his  periods  with  great 
variety.  BIr.  Addison  has  also  much  harmony  in  his  style ; 
more  easy  and  smooth,  but  less  varied,  than  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
Sir  William  Temple  is,  in  general,  very  flowing  and  agreeable. 
Archbishop  Tillotson  is  too  often  careless  and  languid ;  and  is 
much  outdone  by  Bishop  Atterbury  in  the  music  of  his  periods. 
Dean  Swift  despised  musical  arrangement  altogether. 

*  **  tJpoB  the  wbole,  I  wanld  rather  choose,  that  composition  should  appear 
roiif;h  and  harsh,  if  that  be  necessary,  tlmn  that  it  should  be  eneryated  and 
effeminate,  snch  as  we  find  the  style  of  too  many.  Some  sentences,  therefore, 
which  we  have  studiously  formed  into  melody,  should  he  thrown  loose,  that  they 
may  not  leem  too  much  laboured  ;  nor  oiiKht  we  ever  to  omit  any  proper  or  ex 
prestive  word,  for  the  sake  of  smoothing  a  period." 
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Hitherto  I  have  discoursed  of  agreeable  sounds  or  modula- 
tion, in  general.  It  yet  remains  to  treat  of  a  higher  beauty  of 
this  kind  ;  the  sound  adapted  to  the  sense.  The  former  was  no 
more  than  a  simple  accompaniment,  to  please  the  ear ;  the  latter 
supposes  a  peculiar  expression  given  to  the  music.  We  may 
remark  two  degrees  of  it :  first,  the  current  of  sound,  adapted 
to  the  tenour  of  a  discourse :  next,  a  particular  resemblance 
effected  between  some  object,  and  the  sounds  that  are  employed 
in  describing  it. 

First,  I  say,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the 
tenour  of  a  discourse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  respects,  a  cor- 
respondence with  our  ideas ;  partly  natural,  partly  the  effect  oi 
artificial  associations.  Hence  it  happens,  that  any  one  moda- 
lation  of  sound  continued,  imprints  on  our  style  a  certain  cha- 
racter and  expression.  Sentences  constructed  with  the  Ciceronian 
fulness  and  swell,  produce  the  impression  of  what  is  important, 
magnificent,  sedate ;  for  this  is  the  natural  tone  which  such  a 
course  of  sentiment  assumes.  But  they  suit  no  violent  passion, 
uo  eager  reasoning,  no  familiar  address.  These  always  require 
measures  brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abrupt.  And,  there- 
fore, to  swell,  or  to  let  down  the  periods,  as  the  subject  demands, 
is  a  very  important  rule  in  oratory.  No  one  tenour  whatever, 
supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad  effect  from  satiety,  will  answer 
to  all  different  compositions ;  nor  even  to  all  the  parts  of  the 
same  composition.  It  were  as  absurd  to  write  a  panegyric,  and 
an  invective,  in  a  style  of  the  same  cadence,  as  to  set  the  word^ 
of  a  tender  love-song  to  the  air  of  a  warlike  march. 

Observe  how  finely  the  following  sentence  of  Cicero  is 
adapted,  to  represent  the  tranquillity  and  ease  of  a  satisfied, 
state  :  '^  Etsi  homini  nihil  est  magis  optandum,  quam  prospera, 
{equabilis,  perpetuaque  fortuna,  secundo  vitse  sine  ulla  ofien- 
sione  cursu ;  tamen,  si  mihi  tranquilla  et  placata  omnia  fuissent, 
incredibili  quadam  et  pcene  divina,  qua  nunc  vestro  beneficio 
fruor,  laetitise  voluptate  caruissem."*  Nothing  was  ever  more 
perfect  in  its  kind :  it  paints,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  the  ear. 
But  who  would  not  have  laughed,  if  Cicero  had  employed  such 
periods,  or  such  a  cadence  as  this,  in  inveighing  against  Mark 
Antony,  or  Catiline  ?  What  is  requisite,  therefore,  is,  that  we 
previously  fix  in  our  mind  a  just  idea  of  the  general  tone  of 
sound  which  suits  our  subject ;  that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we 
are  to  express,  most  naturally  assume,  and  in  which  they  most 

*  Orat.  ad  Quirites,  post  Reditum. 
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•ommonly  Tent  themaelvea ;  whether  round  and  smooth^  or 
stalely  and  solemn^  or  brisk  and  quicks  or  interrupted  and 
abnipL  This  general  idea  must  direct  the  modnlation  of  our 
periods :  to  speak  in  the  style  of  music,  must  give  us  the  key 
note,  most  form  the  ground  of  the  melody;  varied  and  diversified 
m  parts^  according  as  either  our  sentiments  are  diversified,  or  as 
is  requisite  for  producing  a  suitable  variety  to  gratify  the  ear. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the  Bible 
have  often  been  ha^py  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  subject. 
Grave,  solemn,  and  majestic  subjects  undoubtedly  require  such 
an  arrangement  of  words  as  runs  much  on  long  syllables ;  and, 
particularly,  they  require  the  close  to  rest  upon  such.  The 
very  first  verses  of  the  Bible  are  remarkable  for  this  melody : 
*  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth :  and 
the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep ;  and  the  Spirit  of  (rod  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters."  Several  other  passages,  particularly  some 
of  the  Psalms,  afford  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of  grave, 
melodious  construction.  Any  composition  that  rises  considerably 
above  the  ordinary  tone  of  prose,  such  as  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, and  panegyrical  characters,  naturally  runs  into  numbers 
of  this  kind. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  correspondence 
of  the  current  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought,  there  may 
be  a  more  particular  expression  attempted,  of  certain  objects, 
by  means  of  resembling  sounds.  This  can  be,  sometimes, 
accomplished  in  prose  composition ;  but  there  only  in  a  more 
faint  degree;  nor  is  it  so  much  expected  there.  In  poetry, 
chiefly,  it  is  looked  for;  where  attention  to  sound  is  more 
demanded,  and  where  the  inversions  and  liberties  of  poetical 
style  give  us  a  greater  command  of  sound ;  assisted,  too,  by 
tite  versification,  and  that  eantus  ob$curior,  to  which  we  are 
naturally  led  in  reading  poetry.  This  requires  a  little  more 
illustration. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing, 
chiefly,  three  classes  of  objects ;  first,  other  sounds  ;  secondly, 
motion  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  emotions  ,and  passions  of  the  mind. 

First,  I  say,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  produce  a 
resemblance  of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  describe ;  such 
as,  the  noise  of  waters,  the  roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring 
of  streams.  This  is  the  simplest  instance  of  this  sort  of  beauty. 
For  the  medium  through  which  we  imitate,  here,  is  a  natural 
one ;  sounds  represented  by  other  sounds ;  and  between  idea" 
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of  the  same  sense^  it  is  easy  to  form  a  comiiection.  No  vei^ 
great  art  is  required  in  a  poet^  when  he  is  describing  sweet  and 
soft  sounds^  to  make  use  of  such  words  as  have  most  liquids  and 
vowels^  and  glide  the  softest;  or^  when  he  is  describing  harsh 
sounds^  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh  syllables  whicb  are 
of  difficult  pronunciation.  Here  the  common  structure  of  lan- 
guage assists  him ;  for^  it  will  be  found,  that^  in  most  languages^ 
the  names  of  many  particular  sounds  are  so  formed,  as  to  carry 
.some  affinity  to  tiie  sound  which  they  signify,  as  with  us,  the 
whistling  of  winds,  the  buz  and  hum  of  insects,  the  hm  of  ser- 
pents, the  crash  of  falling  timber ;  and  many  other  instances, 
where  the  word  has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the  sound  it  re- 
presents. I  shall  produce  a  remarkable  example  of  ttiis  beauty 
from'  Milton,  taken  from  two  passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  de- 
scribing the  sound  made,  in  the  one,  by  the  opening  of  the  gales 
of  hell ;  in  the  other,  by  the  opening  of  those  of  heaven.  The 
contrast  between  the  two,  displays,  to  great  advantage,  the  poet's 
art.    The  first  is  the  opening  of  hell's  gates  : 


On  a  iuddeu,  open  fly. 

With  impetuous  recoil,  and  jarrinj?  sound, 

Th'  infernal  doors ;  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder.  Book  u 

Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other : 


•Heaven  opened  wide 


Her  ever-daring  gates,  harmonious  sound, 

On  golden  hinges  turning. Book  ii. 

Tlie  following  beautiful  passage  from  Tasso's  Gierusalemme,  ba^ 
been  often  admired,  on  account  of  the  imitation  effected  by  sound 
of  the  thing  represented : 

Chiama  gU  habitator  de  Tombre  eteme 

II  ranco  suon  de  la  Tartarea  tromba : 

Treman  le  spaciose  atre  caverne, 

£t  Taer  cieco  a  quel  rumor  rimbomba ; 

Nl  stridendo  cosi  de  la  snpeme 

Regioni  dele  cielo,  il  folgor  piomba ; 

Ne  si  scossa  giammai  la  terra, 

Quand  i  vapori  In  sen  gravida  serra. Cant  iv!  Stanz.  4. 

The  second  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words  is 
often  employed  to  imitate,  is  motion ;  as  it  is  swift  or  slow, 
violent  or  gentle,  equable  or  interrupted,  easy  or  accompanied 
with  effort.  Though  there  be  no  natural  affinity  between  sound, 
of  any  kind,  and  motion,  yet,  in  the  imagination,  there  is  a 
strong  one  *  as  appears  from  the  connection  between  muBic-  and 
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imaag.  Ami,  therefore,  here  it  is  in  the  poet's  power  to  give 
«  ft  Evdy  idea  of  the  kind  of  motion  he  would  describe,  by 
neans  of  soimdg  which  correspond,  in  our  imagination,  with  that 
DotioB.  liong  syllables  natnrally  give  the  impression  of  slow 
lantioa;  as  in  this  line  of  Yirgil : 

Oni  inter  tese  magna  vi  brachia  toUunt.— — £n.  viU.  452. 

ANficessioii  of  short  syllaUes  presents  quick  motion  to  the 
niiid;  as, 

Qnadxnpedaote  putrem  sonitn  quatit  nng^la  campnm.— .£d.  viii.  506. 

Both  ITomer  and  Yirgil  are  great  masters  of  this  beauty, 
asd  their  works  abound  with  instances  of  it ;  most  of  them, 
indeed,  so  often  quoted,  and  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless 
i»  produce  them.  I  shall  give  one  instance,  in  English,  which 
seems  happy.  It  is  the  description  of  a  sudden  calm  on  the  seas, 
ia  a  poem  entitled  The  Fleece, 


-With  easy  course 


The  vessels  glide ;  unless  their  speed  he  stopp*d 
By  dead  cahns,  that  oft  lie  on  these  smooth  seas 
When  every  zephyr  sleeps;  then  the  shrouds  drop  ; 
The  downy  feather  on  the  cordage  hwn^ 
Bl^vea  Hot;  the  flat  sea  shines  like  yellow  gold 
Fiis'd  In  the  fire,  or  like  the  marble  floor 
Of  some  old  temple  wide.— — 

The  third  set  of  objects,  which  I  mentioned  the  sound  of 
words  as  capable  of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and 
emotions  of  the  mind.  Sound  may,  at  first  view,  appear  foreign 
to  these ;  but  that  here,  also,  there  is  some  sort  of  connection, 
» soffieiently  proved  by  the  power  which  music  has  to  awaken 
or  to  assist  certain  passions,  and,  according  as  its  strain  is 
varied,  to  introduce  one  train  of  ideas,  rather  than  another. 
This,  indeed,  logically  speaking,  cannot  be  called  a  resemblance 
^een  the  sense  and  the  sound,  seeing  long  or  short  syllables 
We  no  natural  resemblance  to  any  thought  or  passion.  But  if 
^  arrangement  of  syllables,  by  their  sound  alone,  recal  one 
set  of  ideas  more  readily  than  another,  and  dispose  the  mind 
iet  entering  into  that  affection  which  the  poet  means  to  raise, 
such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  said  to  resemble  the 
*^>iK»  or  be  similar  and  correspondent  to  it.  I  admit,  that  in 
^i^y  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  display  this  beauty  of 
aceommodation  of  sound  to  the  sense,  there  is  much  room  for 
ima^atbn  to  work;  and,  according  as  the  reader  is  struck  by  a 
W**^rhe  will  often  fancy  a  resemblance  between  the  sound 
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time,  shows  that  they  are  to  be  accounted  part  of  that  laitj 
which  nature  dictateis  to  men.    They  are  not  the  inyentionB 
the  schools^  nor  the  mere  product  of  study :  on  the  cont 
the  most  literate  speak  in  figures,  as  often  as  the  most  leanM 
Whenever  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar  are  much  awakeiie( 
or  their  passions  inflamed  against  one  another,  they  will  poi 
forth  a  torrent  of  figurative  language,  as  forcible  as  could  be  em^ 
ployed  by  the  most  artificial  declaimer. 

What  then  is  it,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  critietf^ 
and  rhetoricians  so  much  to  these  forms  of  speech  ?  It  is  this  4^ 
they  remarked,  that  in  them  consists  much  of  the  beauty  and 
the  force  of  language ;  and  found  them  always  to  bear  some 
characters,  or  distinguishing  marks,  by  the  help  of  which  tbqr 
could  reduce  them  under  separate  classes  and  heads.  To  this, 
perhaps,  they  owe  their  name  of  figures.  As  the  figure  or 
shape  of  one  body  distinguishes  it  from  another,  so  these  forms 
of  speech  have,  each  of  them,  a  cast  or  turn  peculiar  to  itsetf^ 
wUch  both  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  simple  e3q)re8sion.  Simple  expression  jost  makes  our  ides 
known  to  others ;  but  figurative  language,  over  and  above,  be- 
stows a  particular  dress  upon  that  idea ;  a  dress  which  both 
makes  it  to  be  remarked,  and  adorns  it.  Hence,  this  sort  of 
language  bocame  early  a  capital  object  of  attention  to  those  who 
studied  the  powers  of  speech. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  language, 
which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  passions. 
The  justness  of  this  description  will  appear,  from  the  more  par- 
ticular account  I  am  afterwards  to  give  of  them.  Rhetoricians 
commonly  divide  them  into  two  great  classes  ;  figures  of  words, 
and  figures  of  thought.  The  former,  figures  of  words^  are  com* 
monly  called  tropes,  and  consist  in  a  word's  being  employed 
to  signify  something  that  is  diflPer^dt  from  its  original  and  priun" 
tive  meaning ;  so  that  if  you  alter  the  word,  you  destroy  the 
figure.  Thus^  in  the  instance  I  gave  before  ;  **  Light  arisetb  to 
the  upright  in  darkness."  The  trope  consists  in  ^  light  and 
darkness,"  being  not  meant  literally,  but  substituted  for  comfort 
and  adversity,  on  account  of  some  resemblance  or  analogy  which 
they  are  supposed  to  bear  to  these  conditions  of  life.  The  other 
class,  termed  figures  of  thought,  supposes  the  words  to  be  used 
in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning,  and  the  figure  to  consist  in 
the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the  case  in  exclamations,  interro- 
gations, apostrophes,  and  comparisons ;  where,  though  you  vary 
the  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  them^rom  one  language 
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isbi  aaother^  yoo  niay^  nevertheleBay  still  preserve  the  flame  figure 
in  tlw  ihottglit  ThU  distinction,  however,  is  of  no  great  use ; 
IS  aolhiiig  can  be  built  vipon  it  in  practice ;  neither  is  it  always 
Tory  dear.  It  is  of  little  importance  whether  we  give  to  some 
porticidar  mode  of  eiqpression  the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure ; 
provided  we  rememb^,  that  fiigurative  language  always  imports 
flone  oelonring  of  the  imagination,  or  some  emotion  of  passion, 
eipressed  in  our  style :  and,  perhaps,  figures  of  imagination, 
nd  figures  of  passion,  might  be  a  more  useAil  distribution  of  the 
sibjaet  But,  without  insisting  on  any  artificial  divisions,  it 
wdl  be  more  useful,  that  I  inquire  into  the  origin  and  the  nature 
of  figores.  Only,  before  I  proceed  to  this,  there  are  two  general 
ebw^ations  which  it  may  be  proper  to  premise. 

The  first  is,  concerning  the  use  of  rules  with  respect  to  figu* 
raliTe  langujige.  I  admit,  that  persons  may  both  speak  and 
write  with  propriety  who  know  not  the  names  of  any  of  the  fiigures 
of  speech,  nor  ever  studied  any  rules  relating  to  them.  Nature, 
vwasbef(»*e  observed,  dictates  the  use  of  figures;  and,  like 
Ho&s.  Jourdain,  in  Moliere,  who  had  spoken  for  forty  years  in 
pTMe,  without  ever  knowing  it ;  many  a  one  uses  metaphorical 
eqiressions  to  good  purpose,  without  any  idea  of  what  a  meta- 
[iior  is.  It  will  not.  however,  follow  thence,  that  rules  are  of  no 
ii^rviice.  AU  science  arises  from .  observations  on  practice. 
Practice  has  always  gone  before  method  and  rule ;  but  method 
and  rule  have  afterwards  improved  and  perfected  practice,  in 
^Tj  art  We  every  day  meet  with  persons  who  sing  agree- 
%,  without  knowing  one  note  of  the  gamut  Yet  it  has  been 
fottd  of  importance  to  reduce  these  notes  to  a  scale,  and  to  form 
>A  vt  of  music  ;and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend,  that  the 
^18  of  no  advantage,  because  the  practice  is  founded  in  nature. 
Propriety  and  beauty  of  speech  are  certainly  as  improveable  as 
Ae  ear  or  the  voice ;  and  to  know  the  principles  of  this  beauty, 
or  the  reasons  which  render  one  figure,  or  one  manner  of  speech,* 
parable  to  another,  cannot  fail  to  assist  and  direct  a  proper 
Aoice. 

But  I  must  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that,  although  this 
Pttrt  of  style  merits  attention,  and  is  a  very  proper  object  of 
*^^&ee  and  rule  ;  although  much  of  the  beauty  of  composition 
*i?eiids  on  figurative  language ;  yet  we  must  beware  of  imagi^ 
^  that  it  depends  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  such  language. 
His  not  80.  The  great  place  which  the  doctrine  of  tropes  and 
"P»fe«  has  occupied  in  systems  of  rhetoric ;  the  over-anxious 
^^  which  has  been  shown  in  giving  names  to  a  vast  variety  of 
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them,  and  in  ranging  them  under  different  classes,  has  often  kd 
persons  to  imagine,  that  if  their  composition  was  well  bespan- 
gled with  a  number  of  these  ornameuts  of  speech,  it  wanted  no 
other  beauty ;  whence  has  arisen  much  stiffness  and  affectation. 
For  it  is,  in  truth,  the  sentiment  or  passion,  which  lies  under  the 
figured  expression,  that  gives  it  any  merit  The  figure  is  only 
die  dress  :  the  sentiment  is  the  body  and  the  substance.  No  fi- 
gures will  render  a  cold  or  an  empty  composition  interesting ; 
whereas,  if  a  sentiment  be  sublime  or  pathetic,  it  can  support 
itself  perfectly  well,  without  any  borrowed  assistance.  Hence 
several  of  the  most  affecting  and  admired  passages  of  the  best 
authors,  are  expressed  in  the  simplest  language.  The  following 
sentiment  from  Virgil,  for  instance,  makes  its  way  at  once  to  the 
heart,  without  the  help  of  any  figiu-e  whatever.  He  is  des- 
cribing an  Argive,  who  falls  in  battle,  in  Italy,  at  a  great  dis 
tance  from  his  native  country. 

Stemitar  infelix  alicno  viilnere,  coclumqne 
Adf picit,  et  dalces  moriens  reminUcitur  Argos  * 

i£n.  X.781. 

A  single  stroke  of  this  kind,  drawn  as  by  the  very  pencil  of  na 
ture,  is  worth  a  thousand  figures.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
simple  style  of  Scripture :  ^  He  spoke,  and  it  was  done  ;  be 
commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.* — "  God  said.  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light  ;*  imparts  a  lofty  conception  to  much  great- 
er advantage,  than  if  it  had  been  decorated  by  the  most  pompous 

*  **  AnthareB  bad  from  Arffos  trmvell'd  far, 
Alcides'  friend,  and  brother  of  tbe  war ; 
Now  falling:,  by  another's  wound,  hia  eyes 
He  casts  to  heaven,  on  Argos  thinks,  and  dies," 

In  this  translation,  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  ori{^inal  is  lost.  "  On  Argos 
thinks,  and  dies,"  is  by  no  means  equal  to  '*  dalces  moriens  reminiscitnr  Argos:" 
"  As  he  dies,  he  remembers  bis  beloved  Arji^os."  It  is  indeed  observable,  Hiatui 
most  of  those  tender  and  pathetic  passa^s,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  Virg;il, 
that  ereat  poet  expresses  himself  with  the  utmost  simplicity  ;  as, 

Te,  dulcis  conjux,  te  solo  in  litorc  secum, 
Te  veuiente  die,  te  decedente  canebat. — Georg.  iv.  405. 

And  so  in  that  moving  prayer  of  Evander,  npon  his  parting  with  h«s  ^na 
Pallas : 

At  vos,  O  superi,  et  Oivnm  tn  maxime  rector 
Jupiter,  Arcadii  qnaeso,  miserescite  reikis, 
£t  patrias  audite  preces.    Si  numina  vestra 
Incolumem  Pallanta  mihi,  si  fata  reservant. 
Si  visurtis  enm  vivo,  et  ventiiras  in  o»um : 
Vitam  oro ;  patiar  quemvis  durare  laborero.; 
Sin  aliquem  infandum  casnm,  Fortnna,  minaris ; 
None,  O  nnnc  Hceat  cnidelem  abruuipere  ^am. 
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■eta|Aon,  Hie  fiiet  is,  that  the  strong  patfietiej  and  the  puiM 
mUimt,  not  only  ha?e  little  dependence  on  figures  of  speech, 
boty  gensraDy,  reject  them.  The  proper  region  of  these  ornaF 
wBts  is,  where  a  moderate  degree  of  elevation  and  passion  is 
fKedgabant ;  and  there  they  contribnte  to  the  embellishment  of 
ducoarae,  only,  when  there  is  a  basis  of  solid  thought  and  na* 
Ival  sentinient ;  when  they  are  inserted  in  their  proper  place ; 
ad  when  they  rise,  of  themselves,  from  the  subject,  without  be- 
mg  soof^hi  after. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  I  proceed  to  give  an 
acooimt  of  Uie  origm  and  nature  of  figures  ;  principally  of  such 
•I  bavB  their  dependence  on  language ;  including  that  numerous 
tribe,  which  the  rhetoricians  call  tropes. 

At  the  first  rise  of  language,  men  would  begin  with  giving 
names  to  the  different  objects  which  they  discerned  or  thought 
ot  This  nomenclature  would,  at  the  beginning,  be  very  narrow. 
According  as  men's  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  acquaintance 
widi  objects  increased,  their  stock  of  names  and  words  would 
UKrease  also.  But  to  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  and  ideas  no 
hoguage  is  adequate.  No  language  is  so  copious,  as  to  have  a 
iqiarate  word  for  every  separate  idea.  Men  naturally  sought  to 
ibridge  this  labour  of  multiplying  words  in  itifinitum;  and,  in 
Older  to  lay  less  burden  on  their  memories,  made  one  word, 
which  they  had  already  appropriated  to  a  certain  idea  or 
olgect,  stand  also  for  some  other  idea  or  object;  between 
vhich  and  the  primary  one,  they  found,  or  fancied,  some  relation. 
Thus,  the  preposition,  tii,  was  originally  invented  to  express  the 
circnmstance  of  place :  ^  The  man  was  killed  in  the  wood." 
In  progress  of  time,  words  were  wanted  to  express  men's  being 
eonneeted  with  certain  conditions  of  fortune,  or  certain  situations 
«( ffiind ;  and  some  resemblance,  or  analogy,  being  fancied  be* 
tveen  these,  and  the  place  of  bodies,  the  word,  in,  was  employed 
to  express  men's  being  so  circumstanced ;  as,  one's  being  in 
^th  or  in  sickness,  in  prosperity  or  in  adversity,  in  joy  or  in 
Srief,  tn  donbt,  or  in  danger,  or  in  safety.  Here  we  see  this 
V^flition,  in,  plainly  assuming  a  tropical  signification,  or 
^mtA  ofi*  from  its  original  meaning,  to  signify  something  else^ 
which  relates  to,  or  resembles  it. 

Tropes  of  this  kind  abound  in  all  languages ;  and  are  plainly 
•wing  to  the  want  erf  proper  words.    The  operations  of  tlie 

Dnm  cnrn  amblinney  ^vn  spes  incerta  fntnri, 
IHoB  tc,  care  pner,  mea  sera  et  sola  volnptas, 
Comptexii  tenco ;  i^avior  ue  noiitiiis  aures 
Vulnercl A!n.  \m.^Si. 
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mind  and  affections^  in  particular,  are^  in  most  hmgimf^M^ 
described  by  words  taken  from  sensible  objects.  The  reason  Ut 
plain.  The  names  of  sensible  objects  were/  in  aU  langaageij 
the  words  most  early  introduced;  and  were,  by  degrees,  ex* 
tended  to  those  mental  objects,  of  which  m6n  had  more  obscure 
conceptions,  and  to  which  they  found  it  more  difficult  to  assigij 
distinct  names.  They  borrowed,  therefore,  the  name  of  some 
sensible  idea,  where  their  imagination  found  some  affinity.  Thuit 
we  speak  of  a  piercing  judgment,  and  a  clear  head ;  a  soft  or  A 
Itard  heart ;  a  rough  or  a  smooth  behaviour.  We  say,  inflameJt 
by  anger,  warmed  by  love,  swelled  with  pride,  melted  into  grief; 
and  these  are  almost  the  only  significant  words  which  we  have 
for  such  ideas.  r. 

But,  although  the  barrenness  of  language,  and  the  want  of 
words,  be  doubtless  one  cause  of  the  invention  of  tropes ;  yet  it* 
is  not  the  only,  nor,  perhaps^  even  the  principal  source  of  iMs 
form  of  speech.  Tropes  have  arisen  more  frequently,  and  spread^ 
themselves  wider,  from  the  influence  which  imagination  possesses' 
over  language.  The  train  on  which  this  has  proceeded  among 
all  nations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

Every  object  which  makes  any  impression  on  the  human 
mind,  is  constantly  accompanied  with  certain  circumstances  and' 
relations,  that  strike  us  at  the  same  time.     It  never  presents  it- 
self to'  our  view,  isoUy  as  the  French  express  it ;  that  is,  inde* 
pendent  on,  and  separated  from,  every  other  thing ;  but  always 
occurs  as  somehow  related  to  other  objects  ;  going  before  them, 
or  following  them ;  their  effect  or  their  cause ;  resembling  thein, 
or  opposed  to  them ;  distinguished  by  certain  qualities,  or  sur* 
rounded  with  certain  circumstances.     By  this  means,  every  idea 
or  object  carries  in  its  train  some  other  ideas^  which  may  be 
considered  as  its  accessories.    These  accessories  often  strike 
the  imagination  more  than  the  principal  idea  itself.     They  are, 
perhaps,  more  agreeable  ideas ;  or  they  are  more  familiar  to  our 
conceptions ;  or  they  recal  to  our  memory  a  greater  variety  of 
important  circumstances.     The  imagination  is  more  disposed  to 
rest  upon  some  of  them ;  and  therefore^  instead  of  using  the 
proper  name  of  the  principal  idea  which  it  means  to  express,  it 
employs,  in  its  place,  the  name  of  the  accessory  or  correspondent 
idea ;   although  the  principal  have  a  proper  and  well-known 
name  of  its  own.     Hence  a  vast  variety  of  tropical  or  figurative 
words  obtain  currency  in  all  languages,  through  choice,  not 
necessity ;  and  men  of  lively  imaginations  are  every  daj  adding 
to  tlieir  number. 
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thm,  whes  w«  design  to  intmate  the  period  at  which  a  state. 
^jof«d  most  reputation  or  glory,  it  were  easy  to  employ  the 
proper  words  -  for  ejqiiressing  this ;  but  as  this  is  readily  cod  ' 
lected,  in  ovar  imagination,  with  the  floorishing  period  of  a  plant 
w  a  tree,  we  lay  hold  of  this  correspondent  idea,  and  say,  ^.The 
Bovan  empire  flourished  most  under  Augustus.'  The  leader  of 
i&ction  is  plain  language ;  but,  because  the  head  is  the  princi^ 
pil  part  of  the  human  body,  and  is  supposed  to  direct  all  the 
odnal  operations,  resting  upon  this  resemblance,  we  say,  ^  Cati* 
he  was  the  head  of  the  party."  The  word,  f>oice,  was  originally 
invented  to  signify  the  articulate'  sound,  formed  by  the  organs 
ef  the  mouth  ;  but,  as  by  means  of  it  men  signify  their  ideas  and 
tteir  intentions  to  each  other,  voice  soon  assumed  a  great  many 
•tber  meanings,  all  derived  from  this  primary  effect.  ^  To  give 
•V  Toice"  for  any  thing,  signified,  to  give  our  sentiment  in 
feour  of  it.  Not  only  so ;  but  voice  was  transferred  to  signify 
la;  intimation  of  will  or  judgment,  though  given  without  the 
W  interposition  of  voice  in  its  literal  sense^  or  any  sound 
ottered  at  all.  Thus  we  speak  of  listening  to  the  t^oice  of  con* 
Kience,  die  voice  of  nature,  the  voice  of  God*  This  usage  takes 
place,  not  so  much  from  barrenness  of  language,  or  want  of  a 
proper  word,  as  from  an  allusion  which  we  choose  to  make  to 
^9  in  its  primary  sense,  in  order  to  convey  our  idea,  con- 
Kcted  with  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  the  fancy  to  give 
it  more  sprightliness  and  force. 

The  account  which  I  have  now  given,  and  which  seems  to 
Ik  a  fiill  and  fair  one,  of  the  introduction  of  tropes  into  all  lan-- 
f^B,  coincides  with  what  Cicero  briefly  hints  in  his  third 
lMH)k  de  Oratore.  **  Modus  transferendi  verba  late  patet ;  quern 
Kcessitas  primmn  genuit,  coacta  inopia  et  angustiis ;  post  autem 
<l«Ie€tatio  jucunditasque  celebravit.  Nam  ut  vestis,  frigoris 
<lcpeQendi  causa  reperta  prime,  post  adbiberi  coepta  est  ad 
Saturn  etiam  corporis  et  dignitatem,  sic  verbi  traoslfitio 
iiutitata  est  inopiss  causa,  frequentata,  delectationis."^ 

From  what  has  been  said  it  clearly  appears,  how  that  must 
^e  to  pass,  which  I  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  former  lee* 
^y  that  all  languages  are  most  figurative  in  their  early  state. 
Both  the  causes  to  which  I  ascribed  the  origin  of  figures,  concur 
^producing  this  efiect  at  the  beginnings  of  society.     Language 

,  **  The  fignrative  usaj^e  of  words  is  very  extensive  ;  a  nsa{>;e  to  \i-hich  neces- 
wy  first  give  rise,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  words,  and  barrenness  of  Ian- 
^;  bat  which  the  pleasure  that  was  foand  in  it  afterwards  rendered  frequent 
^Vi  at  gmneots  were  first  contrived  to  defend  our  bodies  from  the  cold,  and 
^fttiwvdt  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  and  di{^nity,  so  figures 
"  i|>eccli,  mtrodaced  by  want,  were  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  entertainment "     ^ 
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is  then  most  barren ;  the  stock  of  proper  names  whieh  have 
invented  for  things^  is  small ;  and^  at  the  same  time^  imag^natim 
exerts  great  influence  over  the  conceptions  of  men,  and  tkuaH 
method  of  uttering  them ;  so  that,  both  from  necessitj  aM 
from  choice,  their  speech  will,  at  that  period,  abound  in  tropcq 
For  the  savage  tribes  of  men  are  always  much  given  to  woncUg 
and  astonishment.  Every  new  object  surprises,  terrifies^  aiM 
makes  a  strong  impression  on  their  mind ;  they  are  governed  bj 
imagination  and  passion  more  than  by  reason  ;  and,  of  coamn 
their  speech  must  be  deeply  tinctured  by  their  genius.  la  £act 
we  find,  that  tliis  is  the  character  of  the  American  and  Indian 
languages ;  bold,  picturesque,  and  metaphorical ;  full  of  strong 
allusions  to  sensible  qualities,  and  to  such  objects  as  struct 
them  most  in  their  wild  and  solitary  life.  An  Indian  chief  makes 
a  harangue  to  his  tribe,  in  a  style  full  of  stronger  metapjbon 
than  an  European  would  use  in  an  epic  poem. 

As  language  makes  gradual  progress  towards  refinementj 
almost  every  object  comes  to  have  a  proper  name  given  to  i^ 
and  perspicuity  and  precision  are  more  studied.  But,  still,  foi 
the  reasons  before  given,  borrowed  words,  or,  as  rhetoricians 
call  them,  tropes,  must  continue  to  occupy  a  considerable  place. 
In  every  language,  too,  there  are  a  multitude  of  words,  whichj 
though  they  were  figurative  in  their  first  application  to  eertahi 
objects,  yet,  by  long  use,  lose  that  figurative  power  wholly,  and 
come  to  be  considered  as  simple  and  literal  expressions.  Jn 
this  case  are  the  terms  which  I  remarked  before,  as  transferred 
from  sensible  qualities  to  the  operations  or  qualities  of  the 
mind,  a  piercing  judgment,  a  clear  head,  a  hard  heart,  and  the 
like.  There  ai'e  other  words  which  remain  in  a  sort  of  middle 
state;  which  have  neither  lost  wholly  their  figurative  application, 
nor  yet  retain  so  much  of  it,  as  to  imprint  any  remarkable  cha« 
racter  of  figured  language  on  our  style ;  such  as  these  phrases^ 

*  apprehend  one's  meaning ;"  "  enter  on  a  subject  ;'*  "  foUoir 
out  an  argument ;"  "  stir  up  strife  ;•»  and  a  great  many  more,  of 
which  our  language  is  full.  In  the  use  of  such  phrases,  correct 
writers  will  always  preserve  a  regard  to  the  figure  or  allusion  on 
which  they  are  founded,  and  vnll  be  careful  not  to  apply  them  in 
any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  it.  One  may  be  *  sheltered 
under  tlie  patronage  of  a  great  man ;"  but  it  were  wrong  to  say^ 

*  sheltered  under  the  mask  of  dissimulation ;"  as  a  mask  con* 
ceals,  but  does  not  shelter.  An  object,  in  description,  may  be 
«  clothed,"  if  you  will,  *  with  epithets ;»  but  it  is  not  so  proper 
Vi  speak  of  its  being  ^  clotijed  with  circumstances  ;*  as  the  word 
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'CBtttmstanceg"  aUuckw  to  standing  roond,  not  to  clotJiing. 
8«cb  attentioiis  as  these,  to  the  propriety  of  language,  are  requi- 
Hle  in  every  composition. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  tends  to  throw  light  on 
die  mitare  of  language  in  general ;  and  will  lead  to  the  reasons^ 
whjr  tropes  or  figures  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
flyie 

Rrst;  they  enrich  language^  and  render  it  more  copious 
Bf  their  means^  words  and  phrases  are  multiplied  for  expressing 
d  sorts  of  ideas ;  for  describing  even  the  minutest  differences ; 
the  nicest  shades  and  colours  of  thought;  which  no  language 
could  possibly  do  by  proper  words  alone,  without  assistance 
from  tropes.  x 

Secondly  ;  they  bestow  dignity  upon  style.  Tlie  familiarity 
of  common  words,  to  which  our  ears  are  much  accustomed,  tends 
to  degrade  style.  When  we  want  to  adapt  our  language  to  the 
tone  of  an  elevated  subject,  we  should  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  if  we 
wdd  not  borrow  assistance  from  figures  ;  which,  properly  em- 
ployed, hare  a  similar  effect  on  language,  with  what  is  produced 
by  the  rich  and  splendid  dress  of  a  person  of  rank ;  to  create 
^tspeci,  and  to  give  an  air  of  magnificence  to  him  who  wears  it. 
Assistance  of  this  kind  is  often  needed  in  prose  compositions ;  ' 
fcot  poetry  could  not  subsist  without  it.  Hence  figures  form  the 
constant  language  of  poetry.  To  say,  that  ^  the  sun  rises,"  is 
trite  and  common ;  but  it  becomes  a  magnificent  image  when 
expressed,  as  Mr.  Thomson  has  done : 

But  yonder  comeii  the  powerfal  kinp  of  diiy 
Rejoicinf:  in  the  ea»t. 

To  say,  that  '*  all  men  are  subject  alike  to  death,"  presents  only 
aralgar  idea;  but  it  rises  and  fills  the  imagination,  when  painted 
ftos  by  Horace. 


Or, 


Or. 


Pallida  mors  aequo  palsat  pede  paaperam  tabernas, 
Reinun<ine  turres. 

Omnes  eodem  cogimnr :  omDlom 
Versatnr  urna  serins  ocios 
Sors  exitiira,  et  nos  in  eternam 

Exsilium  impositura  cymbse.* — L.  ii.  Od.  iii* 

*  With  equal  pace,  impartial  iate 
Knocks  at  the  palace,  as  the  cottage  prafe. 

We  all  must  tread  the  path?  of  fate; 

And  ever  shakes  the  mortal  urn ; 
Whose  lot  embarks  us,  soon  or  late. 

On  Charon's  boat;  ah!  never  to  retnm.— Francis 

N  2 
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In  the  third  place,  figures  give  us  tike  pleasure  of 
two  objects  presented  together  to  our  view,  without  confasioftg|| 
the  principal  idea,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  along 
with  its  accessory,  which  gives  it  the  figurative  dress.  We  se^ 
one  thing  in  another,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it ;  which  is  alwayf; 
agreeable  to  the  mind.  For  there  is  nothing  with  which  th^ 
fancy  is  more  delighted,  than  with  comparisons^  and  resen^ 
blances  of  objects ;  and  all  tropes  are  founded  upon  some  relatioi^ 
or  analogy  between  one  thing  and  another.  When,  for  instanee. 
in  place  of  "  youth,"  I  say,  the  •*  morning  of  life  ;*  the  fancy  is. 
immediately  entertained  with  all  the  resembling  circumstaneeit 
which  presently  occur  between  these  two  objects.  At  one  mo* 
ment,  I  have  in  my  eye  a  certain  period  of  human  life^  and  % 
certain  time  of  the  day,  so  related  to  each  other,  that  the  ima* 
gination  plays  between  them  with  pleasure,  and  contemplate!^ 
two  similar  objects,  in  one  view,  without  embarrassment  or  con> 
fusion.    Not  only  so,  but. 

In  the  fourth  place,  figures  are  attended  with  this  further 
advantage,  of  giving  us  frequently  a  much  clearer  and  niore 
striking  view  of  the  principal  object,  than  we  could  have  if  it 
were  expressed  in  siloiple  terms,  and  divested  of  its  accessory 
idea.  This  is,  indeed,  their  principal  advantage,  in  virtue  of 
which,  they  are  very  properly  said  to  illustrate  a  subject,  or  to 
throw  light  upon  it.  For  they  exhibit  the  object,  on  wiiicli 
they  are  employed,  in  a  picturesque  form ;  they  can  render  an 
abstract  conception,  in  yome  degree,  an  object  of  sense ;  thej 
sun  ound  it  with  such  circumstances,  as  enable  the  mind  to  lay 
hold  of  it  steadily,  and  to  contemplate  it  fully.  ^  Those  persona^** 
says  one,  ^  who  gain  the  hearts  of  most  people,  who  are  chosen 
as  the  companions  of  their  softer  hours,  and  their  reliefs  from 
anxiety  and  care,  are  seldom  persons  of  shining  qualities,  or 
strong  virtues :  it  is  rather  the  soft  green  of  the  soul,  on  which 
we  rest  our  eyes,  that  are  fatigued  with  beholding  more  glaring 
objects."  Here,  by  a  happy  allusion  to  a  colour,  the  whole 
conception  is  conveyed  clear  and  strong  to  the  mind  in  one 
word.  By  a  well  chosen  figure,  even  conviction  is  assisted^ 
and  the  impression  of  a  truth  upon  the  mind,  made  more  lively 
jmd  forcible  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  As  in  the  following 
illustration  of  Dr.  Young's  :  ^  When  we  dip  too  deep  in  pleasure, 
we  always  stir  a  sediment  that  renders  it  impure  and  noxious  ;" 
or  in  this,  ^  A  heart  boiling  with  violent  passions,  will  always 
send  up  infatuating  fumes  to  the  head."  An  image  that  pre- 
sents so  much  congruity  between  a  moral  and  a  sensible  idea. 
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mntSj  like  an  argument  from  analogy,  to  enforce  what  the 
flfthor  asserts,  and  to  induce  belief. 

Besides,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  raise  sentiments 
of  pleasure  or  aversion,  we  can  always  heighten  tiie  emotion  by 
tk  iigores  which  we  introduce ;  leading  the  imagination  to  a 
train,  either  of  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  of  exalting  or  debasing 
ideas^  correspondent  to  the  impression  which  we  seek  to  make 
When  we  want  to  render  an  object  beautiful  or  magnificent, 
we  borrow  images  from  all  the  most  beautiful  or  splendid  scenes 
of  nature ;  we  thereby  naturally  throw  a  lustre  over  our  object ; 
we  enliven  the  reader's  mind,  and  dispose  him  to  go  along  with 
Ui  in  the  gay  and  pleasing  impressions  which  we  give  him  of 
fk  subject  This  effect  of  figures  is  happily  touched  in  the 
foBowing  lines  of  Dr.  Akenside,  and  illustrated  by  a  very  sub- 
lioie  6gure : 

Tlicn  tlic  inexpressive  strain 

Diffuses  its  enchantment.    Fanc>  dreaoM 

Of  sacred  fonntains  and  Elysiaa  grovesv 

And  vales  of  bliss.    Tbe  intellectual  power 

Bends  from  his  awful  throne  a  wondVinjc  ear, 

And  smiles. Pleas,  of  Imaginat.  1.121. 

What  I  have  now  explained,  concerning  the  use  and  eifects 
of  figures,  naturaUy  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  wonderful  power 
•f  language ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  the 
Kghest  admiration.  What  a  fine  vehicle  is  it  now  become  for 
dl  the  eonceptions  of  the  human  mind ;  even  for  the  most  subtile 
ad  delicate  workings  of  the  imagination  !  What  a  pliant  and 
*MiWc  instrument  in  the  hand  of  one  who  can  employ  it  skil- 
Wly;  prepared  to  take  every  form  which  he  chooses  to  give  it ! 
Not  content  with  a  simple  communication  of  ideas  and  thoughts^ 
Jt  paints  those  ideas  to  the  eye ;  it  gives  colouring  and  relieve^ 
Wen  to  the  most  abstract  conceptions.  In  the  figures  which  it 
*»w,  it  sets  mirrors  before  us,  where  we  may  behold  objects,  a 
»c«nd  time,  in  their  likeness.  It  entertains  us,  as  with  a  suc- 
wwion  of  the  most  splendid  pictures ;  disposes,  in  the  most 
•rtificial  manner,  of  the  light  and  shade,  for  viewing  every  thing 
to  the  best  advantage ;  in  fine,  from  being  a  rude  and  imperfect 
*terpreter  of  men's  wants  and  necessities,  it  has  now  passed  into 
« iostnunrat  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined  luxury. 

To  Biake  these  eflects  of  figurative  language  sensible,  there 
^  few  authors  in  the  English  language,  whom  I  can  refer  to 
^th  more  advantage  than  Mr.  Addison,  whose  imaginatii)n  is, 
«t<mcc,  i^markably  rich,  and  remarkably  correct  and  chaslf 
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When  he  is  treating^  for  in^tafice,  of  the  effect  which  K^ht  and 
colours  have  to  entertain  the  fancy^  considered  in  Mr.  Locked 
view  of  them  as  secondary  qualities^  which  have  no  real  exiflt- 
ence  in  matter^  but  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind^  with  what  beau* 
tifnl  painting  has  he  adorned  this  philosophic  specolatian! 
*  Things/  says  he^  *  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  tiia 
eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions. 
NoW^  we  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and 
apparitions ;  we  discover  imagmary  glories  in  the  heavens^  and 
in  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  <Hd 
upon  the  whole  creation.  But  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch 
of  nature  should  we  be  entertained  with^  did  all  her  colouring 
disappear^  and  the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish? 
In  short,  our  souls  are,  at  present,  delightfully  lost,  and  be* 
wildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion  ;  and  we  walk  about^  like  the 
enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees  beautiful  castles,  woods 
and  meadows ;  and  at  the  same  time,  hears  the  warbling^  ot 
birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams ;  but,  upon  the  finishing  of 
some  secret  spell^  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and  the  dis* 
consolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a 
solitary  desert.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this 
may  be  the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation^  in  respect 
of  the  images  it  will  receive  from  matter.*  No.  413.  Spec 

Having  thus  explained,  at  sufficient  lengthy  the  origin^  the 
nature,  and  the  effects  of  tropes,  I  should  proceed  next  to  the 
several  kinds  and  divisions  of  them.  But^  in  treating  of  tkesc^ 
were  I  to  follow  the  common  track  of  the  scholastic  writers  on 
rhetoric,  I  should  soon  become  tedious,  and,  I  apprehend,  nse^ 
less,  at  the  same  time.  Their  great  business  has  been,  with  a 
most  patient  and  frivolous  industry,  to  branch  them  out,  under 
a  vast  number  of  divisions,  according  to  all  the  several  modes  in 
which  a  word  may  be  carried  from  its  literal  meaning,  into  one 
that  is  figurative,  without  doing  any  more ;  as  if  the  mere  knovr* 
ledge  of  the  names  and  classes  of  all  the  tropes  that  can  be 
formed,  could  be  of  any  advantage  towards  the  proper  or  graee* 
ful  use  of  language.  All  that  I  purpose  is,  to  give,  in  a  fe^r 
words,  before  finishing  this  lecture,  a  general  view  of  tlie 
several  sources  whence  the  tropical  meaning  of  words  is  derived  : 
after  which  I  shall,  in  subsequent  lectures,  descend  to  a  more 
particular  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  considerable 
figures  of  speech,  and  such  as  are  in  most  frequent  use ;  by 
treating  of  which,  I  shall  give  all  the  instruction  I  can  concern^ 
ing  the  proper  employment  of  figurative  language^  and  point  out 
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ike  errors  and  abuses  which  are  apt  to  be  conunitted  in  this  part 
fif  style. 

AH  tropes,  as  I  before  observed^  are  foonded  on  the  relation 
viiicli  one  object  bears  to  another  ;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  name 
fif  the  one  can  be  sabstituted  instead  of  the  name  of  the  other ; 
tnd  bj  siich  a  substitution,  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  conunonly 
neant  to  be  increased.  These  relations,  some  more,  some  less 
intimate,  may  all  give  rise  to  tropes.  One  of  the  first  and  most 
obvious  relations  is,  that  between  a  cause  and  its  effect  Hence, 
m  figurative  language,  the  cause  is,  sometimes,  put  for  the  effect. 
Thus,  Mr.  Addison,  writing  of  Italy : 

BloMoms  and  fruits,  find  flowers,  together  rise. 
And  the  whole  year  in  g^y  conftision  lies : 

where  the  '  whole  ye.ar"  is  plainly  intended  to  signify  the  effects 
or  productions  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  At  other  times, 
again,  the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause  ;  as,  ^  grey  hairs"  frequently 
for  old  age,  which  causes  grey  hairs ;  and  ^  shade"  for  trees 
lliat  produce  the  shade.  The  relation  between  the  container  and 
the  thing  contained,  is  also  so  intimate  and  obvious,  as  naturally 
to  give  rise  to  tropes : 


-Ille  impiger  hanait 


Spnmanteni  pateram,  et  pleno  se  proloit  auro.— iEn.  i.  738. 

V^Tieie  evcT  one  sees,  that  the  cup  and  the  gold  are  put  for 
ttie  liquor  that  was  contained  in  the  golden  cup.  In  the  same 
Manner,  the  name  of  any  country  in  often  used  to  denote  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country ;  and  heaven,  very  commonly  em- 
ployed to  signify  God,  because  he  is  conceived  as  dwelling  in 
W?en.  To  implore  the  assistance  of  heaven  is  the  same  as  to 
implore  the  assistance  of  God.  The  relation  betwixt  any  estab- 
lished sign,  and  the  thing  signified,  is  a  further  source  of  tropes. 
Bence, 

Cedant  arnia  to^ae ;  concedat  laurca  linguae. 

^«*toga,"  being  the  badge  of  the  civil  professions,  and  tlie 
*lanrel,"  of  military  honours,  the  badge  of  each  is  put  for  the 
^^m  and  militacfy  characters  themselves.  *  To  assume  the 
sceptre,"  is  a  common  phrase^  for  entering  on  royal  authority. 
.  f  0  tropes,  founded  on  these  several  relations,  of  cause  and  effect, 
container  and  contained,  sign  and  thing  signified,  is  given  the 
^ame  of  metonymy. 

When  the  trope  is   founded   on  the  relation  between  as 
antecedent  and  a  consequent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  imttiff 
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diately  follows,  it  is  then  called  a  metalepsis  ;  as  in  the  Ronuua 
phrase  of  "  fuit,»»  or  *^  vixit,"  to  express  that  one  was  dead» 
<"  Fuit  Ilium  et  iogens  gloria  Dardanidum^"  signifies,  that  Urn 
glory  of  Troy  is  now  no  more. 

When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  wholes? 
a  genus  for  a  species,  or  a  species  for  a  genus ;  the  sing^ar  fos 
the  plural,  or  the  plural  for  the  singular  number ;  in  general, 
when  ^y  thing  less,  of  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  precise 
object  meant ;  the  figure  is  tfien  called  a  synecdoche.  It  is  very 
common^  for  instance,  to  describe  a  whole  object  by  some  rfr* 
markable  part  of  it ;  as  when  we  say,  ^  A  fleet  of  so  many  sail,* 
in  the  place  of  *  ships  ;'•  when  we  use  the  "  head"  for  tke 
*  person,"  the  "  pole",  for  the  **  earth,"  the  **  waves"  for  the  **sca.** 
In  like  manner,  an  attribute  may  be  put  for  a  subject ;  as  ^  youth 
and  beauty,"  for  the  *  young  and  beautiful ;"  and  sometimes  a 
subject  for  its  attribute.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  longer  on 
this  enumeration,  which  serves  little  purpose.  I  have  said 
enough  to  give  an  opening  into  that  great  variety  of  relations 
between  objects,  by  means  of  which,  the  mind  is  assisted  to  pass 
easily  from  one  to  another ;  and  by  the  name  of  the  one,  under- 
stands the  other  to  be  meant.  It  is  always  some  accessory  idea, 
which  recals  the  principal  to  the  imagination ;  and  commonly 
recals  it  with  more  force,  than  if  the  principal  idea  had  been 
expressed. 

The  relation  which  is  far  the  most  fruitful  of  tropes>  I  have 
not  yet  mentioned  ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  similitude  and  resem* 
blance.  On  this  is  founded,  what  is  called  the  metaphor  :  when« 
in  place  of  using  the  proper  name  of  any  object,  we  employ,  in 
its  place,  the  name  of  some  other  which  is  like  it,  which  is  a  sort 
of  picture  of  it,  and  which  thereby  awakens  the  conception  of  it 
with  more  force  or  grace.  This  figure  is  more  frequent  than  all 
the  rest  put  together ;  and  the  language,  of  both  prose  and  verse  ' 
owes  to  it  much  of  its  elegance  and  grace.  This,  therefore^ 
deserves  very  full  and  particular  consideration  ;  and  shall  be  thsjj 
subject  of  the  next  lecture.  ' 
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METAPHOR. 


After  the  preliminary  observations  I  have  made,  relating' 
to  figurative  language  in  general,  I  come  now  to  treat  separately. 
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flf  iixA  fignres  of  speech,  as  occur  most  frequently,  and  require 
pirticalar  attention:  and  1  beij^a  with  metaphor.  This  in  a 
%iire  foimded  entirely  on  the  resemblance  which  one  object 
bears  to  another.  Hence>  it  is  much  allied  to  simile,  or  com* 
ptrison ;  and  is  indeed  no  other  than  a  comparison,  expressed 
m  an  abridged  form.  When  I  say  of  some  great  minister,  ^  that 
k  qiholds  the  state,  like  a  pillar  which  supports  the  weight  of 
a  ▼hole  edifice,'' I  fairly  make  a  comparison;  but  when  I  say 
tf  such  a  minister,  ^  that  he  is  the  pillar  of  the  state,"  it  is  now 
bec<HDe  a  metaphor.  The  comparison  betwixt  the  minister  and 
t pillar, is  made  in  the  mind;  but  is  expressed  without  any  of 
tk  words  that  denote  comparison.  The  comparison  is  only 
inonaated,  not  expressed :  the  one  object  is  supposed  to  be  so, 
Kke  the  other,  that,  witliout  formally  drawing  the  comparison, 
tile  name  of  the  one  may  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  name  of 
Ibe  other.  ^  The  minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state."  This^ 
tkrefore,  is  a  more  lively  and  animated  manner  of  expressing 
die  resemblances  which  imagination  traces  among  objects. 
There  is  nothing  which  delights  the  fancy  more,  than  this  act 
of  comparing  things  together^  discovering  resemblances  between 
tliem,  and  describing  them  by  their  likeness.  The  mind,  thus 
employed,  is  exercised  without  being  fatigued ;  and  is  gratified 
with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  ingenuity.  We  need  not  be 
snqmsed,  therefore,  at  finding  all  language  tinctured  strongly 
with  metaphor.  It  insinuates  itself  even  into  familiar  conver- 
tttion ;  and,  unsought,  rises  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  mind. 
The  very  words  which  I  have  casually  employed  in  describing 
this,  are  a  proof  of  what  I  say ;  tinctured,  insinuates,  rises  up, 
^  all  of  them  metaphorical  expressions,  borrowed  from  some 
i^emblance  which  fancy  forms  between  sensible  objects,  and 
^e  internal  operations  of  the  mind ;  and  yet  the  terms  are 
aoless  clear,   and,  perhaps,  more   expressive,   than   if  words 

Wbeen  used,  which  were  to  be  taken  in  their  strict  and  literal 
tense.  <» 

Though  all  metaphor  imports  coniparison,  and  therefore  is, 
^  that  respect,  a  figure  of  thought ;  yet,  as  the  words  in  a 
Daetaphor  are  not  taken  literally,  but  changed  from  their  proper 
to  a  figurative  sense,  the  metaphor  is  commonly  ranked  among 
tropes  or  figures  of  words.  But,  provided  the  nature  of  it  be 
^11  understood,  it  signifies  very  little  whether  we  call  it  a 
%nre  or  a  trope.  1  have  confined  it  to  the  expression  of 
resemblance  between  two  objects.  I  must  remark,  however, 
uuit  the  word  metaphor  is  sometimes  used  in  a  looser  and 
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more  extended  sense ;  for  the  application  of  a  term  in  any 
figurative  signification^  whether  the  figure  be  founded  on 
resemblance,  or  on  some  other  relation  which  two  objects  bear 
to  each  other.  For  instance;  when  grey  hairs  are  put  for 
old  age,  as,  **  to  bring  one's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave  ;**  some  writers  would  call  this  a  metaphor^  though  it  is 
not  properly  one,  but  what  rhetoricians  call  a  metonymy  ;  tha. 
is,  the  effect  put  for  the  cause  ;  "  grey  hairs  *»  being  the  effect  of 
old  age,  but  not  bearing  any  sort  of  resemblance  to  it.  Axis- 
totle,  in  his  poetics,  uses  metaphor  in  this  extended  sense,  for 
any  figurative  meaning  imposed  upon  a  word  ;  as  a  whole  put 
for  the  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole  ;  a  species  for  the  genns^  or 
a  genus  for  the  species.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  this 
most  acute  writer  with  any  inaccuracy  on  this  account ;  the 
minute  subdivisions,  and  various  names  of  tropes,  being  un- 
known in  his  days,  and  the  invention  of  later  rhetoricians. 
Now,  however,  when  these  divisions  are  established,  it  is 
inaccurate  to  call  every  figurative  use  of  terms  promiscaously^ 
a  metaphor. 

Of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none  comes  so  near  to  painting 
as  metaphor.     Its  peculiar  effect  is  to  give  light  and  strength 
to  description  ;  to  make  inteUectual  ideas,  in  some  sort,  visible 
to  the  eye,  by  giving  them  colour,  and  substance,  and  sensible 
qualities.     In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  however  a  delicate 
hand  is  required ;  for  by  a  very  little  inaccuracy,  Ive  are  in 
hazard  of  introducing  confusion,  in  place  of  promoting  perspi- 
cuity.    Several  rules,  therefore,  are  necessary  to  be  given  for 
the  proper  management  of  metaphors.     But,  before  entering  on 
these,  I  shall  give  one  instance  of  a  very  beautiful  metaphor, 
that  I  may  show  the  figure  to  full  advantage.    I  shall  take  my 
instance  from  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Remarks  on  the  History  of 
England.     Just  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  he  is  speaking 
of  the  behaviour  of  Charles  I.  to  his  last  parliament :  *  In   a 
word,"  says  he,  "  about  a  month  after  their  meeting,  he  dis- 
solved   them ;   and,   as  soon   as   he  had   dissolved   them,    he 
repented ;   but    he   repented^  too  late  of  his  rashness.      WeL 
might  he  repent,  for  the  vessel  was  now  full,  and  this  last  drop 
made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow."     "  Here,"  he   adds, 
"  we  draw    the    curtain,   and   put   an  end  to  our    remarks.* 
Nothing  could  be  more   happily  thrown  off.     The  metaphor, 
we  see,  is  continued  through  several  expressions.     The  vessel 
is  put  for  the  state  or  temper  of  tlie  nation  already /14//,  that  is, 
provoked  to  the  highest  by  former  oppressions  and  wrongs  ;  this 
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kU  drop  stands  for  the  provocation  recently  received  by  the 
abrapt  diasolntion  of  the  parliament ;  and  the  overfiowing  of  the 
waters  of  Iritternessy  beautifiiUy  expresses  all  the  effects  of  resent- 
ment let  loose  by  an  exasperated  people. 

On  this  passage  we  may  make  two  remarks  in  passing.  The 
oae,  that  nothing  forms  a  more  spirited  and  dignified  concln* 
nonof  aaabjeet,  than  a  figure  of  this  kind  happily  placed  at 
the  close.  We  see  the  effect  of  it  in  tliis  instance.  The  author 
goes  off  with  a  good  grace,  and  leaves  a  strong  and  full  impres- 
sion of  his  sulgect  on  the  reader's  mind.  My  other  remark  is^ 
tbe  advantage  which  a  metaphor  frequently  has  above  a  formal 
comparison.  How  much  would  the  sentiment  here  have  been 
enfeebled,  if  it  had  been  expressed  in  the  style  of  a  regular 
amile,  thus  :  **  Well  might  he  repent ;  for  the  state  of  the 
Bstion,  loaded  with  grievances  and  provocations,  resembled  a 
Tessel  that  was  now  full ;  and  this  superadded  provocation,  like 
the  last  drop  infused,  made  their  rage  and  resentment,  as  waters 
of  bitterness,  overflow."  It  has  infinitely  more  spirit  and  force, 
as  it  now  stands^  in  the  form  of  a  metaphor.  ^  Well  might  he 
repent ;  for  the  vessel  was  now  full ;  and  this  last  drop  made 
the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow." 

Having  mentioned,  with  applause,  this  instance  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  here  to  take  notice, 
that  though  1  may  have  recourse  to  this   author,  sometimes  for 
examples  of  style,  it  is  his  style  only,  and  not  his  sentiments, 
that  deserve  praise.    It  is,  indeed,  my  opinion,  that  there  are 
few  writings  in  the  English  language,  which,  for  the  matter  con- 
tained in  them,  can  be  read  with  less  profit  or  fruit  than  Lord 
Solingbrpke's  works.     His  political  writings  have  the  merit  of 
a  very  lively  and  eloquent  style ;  but  they  have  no  other ;  being 
as  to  the  substance,  the  mere  temporary  productions  of  faction 
^d party;  no  better,  indeed,  than  pamphlets  written  for  the 
%.    His  posthumoas,  or,  as  they  are  called,  his  philosophical 
works,  wherein  he  attacks  religion,  have  still  less  merit ;  for 
they  are  as  loose  in  the  style  as  they  are  flimsy  in  the  reasoning 
An  unhappy  instance,  this  author  is,  of  parts  and  genius  so  mi- 
serably perverted  by  faction  and  passion,  that,  as  his  memory 
^  descend  to  posterity  with  little  honour,  so  his-  productions 
^  soon  pass,  and  are,  indeed,  already  passing  into  neglect  and 
oblivion. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  us,  I 
Proceed  to  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of 
^'^phors ;  and  which  ore  much  the  same  for  tropes  of  every  kind. 
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The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is,  that  they  be  suited  to  thtf 
nature  of  the  subject  of  which  we  treat ;  neither  too  maay>  nor 
too  gay ;  nor  too  elevated  for  it ;  that  we  neither  attempt  to  force 
the  subject^-  by  means  of  them^  into  a  degree  of  elevation  which 
is  not  congruous  to  it ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  it  to  sink 
below  its  proper  dignity.  This  is  a  direction  which  belongs  to 
all  figurative  language^  and  should  be  ever  kept  in  view.  Somo 
metaphors  are  aUowable^  nay  beautiful  in  poetry,  which  it 
would  be  absurd  and  unnatural  to  employ  in  prose  ;  some  may 
be  graceful  in  orations,  which  would  be  very  improper  in  his- 
torical or  philosophical  composition.  We  must  remember,  that 
figures  are  the  dress  of  our  sentiments.  As  there  is  a  natural 
congruity  between  dress  and  the  character  or  rank  of  the  person 
who  wears  it^  a  violation  of  which  congruity  never  fails  to  hurt  ; 
the  same  holds  precisely  as  to  the  application  of  figures  to  senti* 
ment.  The  excessive  or  unseasonable  employment  of  them  ia 
mere  foppery  in  writing.  It  gives  a  boyish  air  to  composition  ; 
and^  iasiead  of  raising  a  subject^  in  fact,  diminishes  its  dignity. 
For,  as  in  life,  true  dignity  must  be  founded  on  character,  not 
on  dress  and  appearance ;  so  the  dignity  of  composition  must 
arise  from  sentiment  and  thought,  not  from  ornament.  The  af-- 
fectation  and  parade  of  ornament  detract  as  much  from  an  author 
as  they  do  from  a  man.  Figures  and  metaphors,  therefore, 
should,  on  no  occasion,  be  stuck  on  too  profusely  ;  and  never 
should  be  such  as  refuse  to  accord  with  the  strain  of  our  senti- 
ment. Nothing  can  be  more  unnatural,  than  for  a  writer  to 
carry  on  a  train  of  reasoning,  in  the  same  sort  of  figurative  lan- 
guage which  he  would  use  in  description.  When  he  reasons, 
we  look  only  for  perspicuity ;  when  he  describes,  we  expect  em* 
beUishment ;  when  he  divides,  or  relates,  we  desire  plainness 
and  simplicity.  One  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  composition  is, 
to  know  when  to  be  simple.  This  always  gives  a  heightening 
to  ornament,  in  its  proper  place.  The  right  disposition  of  tlie 
shade,  makes  the  light  and  colouring  strike  the  more  :  ^  Is  enim 
est  eloquens,"  says  Cicero,  ^  qui  et  humilia  subtiliter,  et  magna 
graviter,  et  mediocria  temperate,  potest  dicere. — Nam  qui  nihil 
potest  tranquilly,  nihil  leniter,  nihil  definite,  distinct^,  potest 
dicere,  is,  cum  non  prseparatis  auribus  inflamroare  rem  ccepit, 
furere  apud  sanos,  et  quasi  inter  sobrios  bacchari  temulentus 
videtur."*    This  admonition  should  be  particularly  attended  to 

^  *'  He  is  tnily  eloquent  iwho  can  discourse  of  humble  subjects  in  a  plaio 
style,  who  can  treat  important  ones  with  dignity,  and  speak  of  things  which  are 
of  a  middle  nature,  in  a  temperate  strain.  For  one  who»  upon  no  occasion,  cap 
express  himself  in  a  calm,  orderly,  distinct  manner,  when  he  begins  to  be  on  tire 
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ky  young  praciitioiiers  in  the  art  of  writing,  who  are  apt  to  be 
carried  away  by  an  undistinguishing  admiration  of  what  is 
Affwj  and  florid^  whether  in  its  place  or  not.^ 

TTie  second  rule,  which  I  give,  respects  the  choice  of  objects, 
from  whence  metaphors*  and  other  figures,  are  to  be  drawn. 
The  field  for  figurative  langaage  is  very  wide.  All  nature,  to 
speak  in  the  style  of  figures,  opens  its  stores  to  us,  and  admits 
u  to  gather,  from  all  sensible  objects,  whatever  can  illustrate 
isfeHectual  or  moral  ideas.  Not  only  the  gay  and  splendid  ob- 
jects of  settse>  but  the  grave,  the  terrifying,  and  even  the  gloomy 
and  dismal,  may,  on  different  occasions,  be  introduced  into 
i^artn  with  propriety.  But  we  must  beware  of  ever  using  such 
alhsions  as  raise  in  the  mind  disagreeable,  mean,  vulgar,  or 
dvty  ideas.  Even  when  metaphors  are  chosen  in  order  to  vilify 
and  degrade  any  object,  an  author  should  study  never  to  be 
ntiueoQs  in  Us  allusions.  Cicero  blames  an  orator  of  his  time, 
for  terming  his  enemy  ''Stercus  Curiae ;"  *  quamvis  sit  simile,* 
says  he,  *  tamen  est  deformis  cogitatio  similitudinis."  But,  in 
rabjects  of  dignity,  it  is  an  unpardonable  fault  to  introduce  mean 
and  vulgar  metaphors.  In  the  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking, 
in  Dean  Swift's  works,  there  is  a  full  and  humorous  collection 
of  uutances  of  this  kind,  wherein  authors,  instead  of  exalting^ 
hare  contrived  to  degrade,  their  subjects  by  the  figures  they  em- 
ployed. Authors  of  greater  note  than  those  which  are  there 
quoted,  have,  at  times,  fallen  into  this  error.  Archbishop  Tillot-, 
son,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  negligent  in  his  choice  of  meta- 
phors ;  as,  when  speaking  of  the  day  of  judgment,  he  describes 
the  world,  as  **  cracking  about  the  sinners'  ears.**  Shakespeare, 
whose  imagination  was  rich  and  bold,  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  it  was  delicate,  often  fails  here.  The  following,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  gross  transgression ;  in  his  Henry  V.  having  mentioned 

Wore  his  readers  are  .prepared  to  kindle  along  with  him,  has  the  appearance  of 
'i*^  fike  a  madoian  among  persona  who  are  in  their  senses,  or  of  reeliug  lilie  a 
dnmkwd  in  the  midst  of  sober  company." 

*  What  person  of  the  least  taste  can  bear  the  following  passage,  in  a  late 
^torian?  He  is  giving  an  account  of  the  famons  act  of  parliament  against 
"i^Nar  mairriag«s  in  England :  **  The  bill/'  says  he,  **  underwent  a  great 
""^r  of  alerations  and  amendments,  which  were  not  effected  withont  violent 
^tcst, "  This  is  plain  langaage,  suited  to  the  subject ;  and  we  naturally  expect 
tkit  he  should  go  on,  in  the  same  strain,  to  tell  us  that,  after  these  contests,  it 
^ss  carried  by  a  great  majority  of  voices,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent.  But 
)o9  does  he  express  himself  in  finishing  the  period  ?  **  At  length,  however, 
>tw«B  floated  through  both  honses  on  the  title  of  a  great  majority,  and  steered 
inttthe  safe  harbonr  of  royal  approbation."  Nothing  can  be  more  puerile  than 
|««t  langaage.  Smollett's  History  of  England,  as  quoted  in  Critical  Review  for 
<>e**ef,lTSl,p.251. 
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a  dunghill,  he  presently  raises  a  metaphor  from  the  steam  of  it , 
and  on  a  subject  too^  that  naturally  led  to  much  nobler  ideas  : 

And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  ie  France* 
Dying  like  men,  thoapfh  buried  in  your  dunghills, 
They  shall  be  famed ;  for  there  the  sun  shall  i^reet  them. 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven. — Act  iv.  Sc.  8. 

In  the  third  place^  as  metaphors  should  be  drawn  from  ob- 
jects of  some  dignity,  so  particular  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  resemblance,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  metaphor,  be 
clear  and  perspicuous,  not  far-fetched,  nor  difficult  to  discover. 
The  transgression  of  this  rule  makes,  what  are  called,  harsh  or 
forced  metaphors,  which  are  always  displeasing,  because  they 
puzzle  the  reader ;  and,  instead  of  illustrating  the  thought,  render 
it  pei-plexed  and  intricate.  With  metaphors  of  tills  kind,  Cowley 
abounds.  He,  and  some  of  the  writers  of  his  age,  seem  to  have 
considered  it  as  the  perfection  of  wit,  to  hit  upon  likenesses 
between  objects  which  no  otlier  person  could  have  discovered  r 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pursue  those  metaphors  so  far,  that  it 
requires  some  ingenuity  to  follow  them  out,  and  comprehend 
them.  This  makes  a  metaphor  resemble  an  enigma ;  and  is  the 
very  reverse  of  Cicero's  rule  on  this  head :  "  Verecunda  debet 
esse  translatio  ;  ut  deducta  esse  in  alienum  locum  non  irraiss^ 
atque  ut  precario,  non  vi,  venisse  videatur."*  How  forced  and 
obscure,  for  instance,  are  the  following  verses  of  Cowley,  speak- 
ing of  his  mistress  : 

Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart;  if  once  mine  come 
Into  the  self-same  room, 
'Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within. 
Like  a  granada,  shot  into  a  magazine. 
Then  shall  love  keep  the  ashes  and  torn  parts 
Of  both  our  broken  hearts ; 
Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make  ; 
From  hers  the  alloy,  from  mine  the  metal  take ; 
For  of  her  heart,  he  from  the  flames  will  find 
But  little  left  behind  ; 
Mine  only  will  remain  entire, 
No  dross  was  there  to  perish  in  the  fire. 

In  this  manner  he  addresses  sleep 

In  Tain,  thou  drowsy  God,  I  thee  invoke, 
For  thon  who  dost  from  fumes  arise. 
Thou  who  man's  soul  dost  overshade 
With  a  thick  cloud  by  vapours  made, 

*  "  £vcry  metaphor  should  be  modest,  so  that  it  may  carry  the  appearance  of 
having  been  led,  not  of  having  forced  itself  into  the  place  of  that  word  whose 
•oom  it  occupies ;  Uiat  it  may  seem  to  have  come  thither  of  its  own  accord,  and  ' 
*3t  by  constraint/'— n€  Oratorc,  lib.  iii.  c,  42. 
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Canst  ba^e  no  power  to  slitit  his  eyes, 
Whose  flame's  so  pure,  tliat  it  sends  up  no  smoke ; 
Yet  bow  do  tears  bnt  from  some  vapours  rif  e^ 
Tears  that  bewinter  all  my  year ; 
The  fate  of  E^ypt  I  sustain, 
And  never  feel  ttie  dew  of  rain. 
Prom  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear : 
But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  tlie  heart  below.* 

Trite  and  common  resemblances  should  indeed  be  avoided  in 
our  metaphors.  To  be  new,  and  not  vulgar,  is  a  beauty.  But 
wiien  they  are  fetched  from  some  likeness  too  remote,  and  lying 
too  far  out  of  the  road  of  ordinary  thought,  then,  besides  their 
ohscurity,  tJiey  have  also  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  la- 
boured, and^  as  the  French  call  it,  recherche:  whereas  metaphor, 
hke  every  other  ornament,  loses  its  whole  grace,  when  it  does 
not  seem  natural  and  easy. 

It  is  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful  softening,  which  writers  some- 
times use  for  a  harsh  metaphor,  when  they  palliate  it  with  the 
expression,  as  it  toere.  This  is  but  an  awkward  parenthesis ; 
sod  metaphors,  which  need  this  apology  of  an  as  it  were,  would, 
generally,  have  been  better  omitted.  Metaphors,  too,  borrowed 
from  any  of  the  sciences,  especially  such  of  them  as  belong 
to  particular  professions,  are  almost  always  faulty  by  their 
obscurity. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  the 
conduct  of  metaphors,  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain 
language  together ;  never  to  construct  a  period  so,  tliat  part  of 
it  must  be  understood  metaphorically,  part  literally;  which 
always  produces  a  most  disagreeable  confusion.  Instances, 
which  are  but  too  frequent,  even  in  good  authors,  will  make 
this  rule,  and  the  reason  of  it,  be  clearly  understood.  In  Mr. 
Pope's  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  Penelope,  bewailing  the  abrupt 
departure  of  her  son  Telemachus,  is  made  to  speak  thus : 

"Lon^  to  my  joys  my  dearest  lord  is  lost; 
His  country's  buckler,  and  the  Grecian  boast ; 
Now  from  my  fond  embrace  by  tempests  torn, 
Onr  otlier  column  of  the  state  is  borne ; 
Nor  took  a  kind  adien,  nor  sonjifht  consent.! 

*  See  an  excellent  criticism  on  this  sort  of  metaphysical  poetry,  in  Dr. 
JobMon's  Life  of  Cowley. 

t  In  Uie  ori^nal,  there  is  no  alln&ion  to  a  column,  and  the  metaphor  is  regu- 
larly mpported : 

'H  irp\»  /u*  wiffa  laOXoy  amwhiffei  Gu/xoKiorra, 

TTffyTo/i|;  ap^rno't  xcxaoTuivoy,  ly  AflwaoTaif 

'ZirOXh^  T«;  xTaof  iupb  xaff  'EXXaJ*  xeu  fuffov  *'Kpyi^m 

KS»  y  etv  cftjy  ay«n)T6»  avijpt AJ/a>TO  9C*\hMi 

*4kMXt»  in  /myipw^  •iX  hpfiriSttng  a'xovo-ft. — A.  724* 
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Here,  In  one  lihe,  her  son  is  figured  as  a  column ;  and  in  the 
next,  he  returns  to  be  a  person,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take 
adieu,  and  to  ask  consent.  This  is  inconsistent  The  poet 
should  either  have  kept  himself  to  the  idea  of  man,  in  the  literal 
sense;  or,  if  he  figured  him  by  a  column,  he  should  have  ascribed 
nothing  to  him  but  what  belonged  to  it.  He  was  not  at  liberty 
to  ascribe  to  that  column  the  actions  and  properties  of  a  man. 
Such  unnatural  mixtures  render  the  image  indistinct ;  leaving  it 
to  waver,  in  our  conception,  between  the  figurative  and  the 
literal  sense.  Horace's  rule,  which  he  applies  to  characterBj 
should  be  observed  by  all  writers  who  deal  in  figures  : 


-Servetar  ad  imtim, 


QuqUs  ab  incepto  processerlt,  et  sibi  constet. 

Mr.  Pope,  elsewhere,  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  says^ 

To  thee  the  worM  its  present  homaj^e  pays. 
The  larvest  early,  but  matare  the  praUe. 

This,  though  not  so  gross,  is  a  fault  however  of  the  same  kind. 
It  is  plain,  that,  had  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  to  the  choice  of 
an  improper  phrase,  he  would  have  said. 

The  harvest  early,  bat  matare  the  crop : 

And  so  would  have  continued  the  figure  which  he  had  began. 
Whereas,  by  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  employing  the 
literal  word,  praise,  when  we  were  expecting  something  that 
related  to  the  harvest,  the  figure  is  broken,  and  the  two  members 
of  tlie  sentence  have  no  proper  correspondence  with  eacb 
other : 

The  hartest  early,  bat  matare  the  ]pTais€, 

The  works  of  Ossiau  abound  with  beautiful  and  correct 
metaphors ;  such  as  that  on  a  hero :  ^  In  peace,  thou  art  the 
gate  of  Spring ;  in  war,  the  mountain  storm."  Or  this,  on  a 
woman :  ^  She  was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty ;  but  her 
heart  was  the  house  of  pride."  They  afibrd,  however,  one 
instance  of  the  fault  we  are  now  censuring :  ^  Trothal  went  forth 
with  the  stream  of  his  people,  but  they  met  a  rock :  for  Fingal 
stood  unmoved ;  broken  they  rolled  back  from  his  side.  Nor 
did  they  roll  in  safety ;  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued  their 
flight."  At  the  beginning,  the  metaphor  is  very  beautiful.  The 
stream,  the  unmoved  rock,  the  waves  rolling  back  broken^  are 
expressions  employed  in  the  proper  and  consistent  language  of 
figure ;  but  in  the  end,  when  we  are  told,  ^  they  did  not  roll  in 
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ftlfefy,  because  the  apear  of  the  king  pnraiied  d^eir  flight/  thd 
iifeeral  meatiing  b  improperiy  mixed  with  the  metaphor;  they 
vr%  at  one  and  the  same  time,  presented  to  us  as  wava  that  rott, 
tod  men  that  may  be  pursued  and  wounded  with  a  ipear.  If  it  be 
findty  to  jmnble  together,  in  this  manner,  metaphorical  and  plain 
language,  it  is  still  more  so. 

In  the  fifth  place,  to  make  two  different  metaphors  meet  ou 
one  object  This  is  what  is  called  mixed  metaphor,  and  is 
hdeed  one  of  the  grossest  abuses  of  this  figure ;  such  as  Shake* 
speare's  expression,  ^  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles." 
This  makes  a  most  unnatural  medley,  and  confounds  the  ima- 
gination entirely.  Quintilian  has  sufficiently  guarded  us  against 
it  ''Id  imprimis  est  custodiendum,  ut  quo  genere  coeperis 
translationis,  hoc  finias.  Multi  autem,  cum  initium  a  tempestate 
sumserunt,  incendio  aut  ruina  finiunt;  quae  est  inconsequentia 
itrom  fcedissinuu''*  Observe,  for  instance,  what  an  inconsistent 
group  of  objects  is  brought  together  by  Shakespeare,  in  the 
following  passage  of  the  Tempest;  speaking  of  persons  re- 
covering tl^ir  judgment  after  the  enchantment,  which  held  them, 
was  dissolved : 


The  charm  dissolves  apace. 


And  as  the  nunroinif  steals  npon  the  nifi^ht, 
Meltini^  tlie  darkness,  so  their  risiDg  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fnoiea  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason. 

• 

»So  many  ill-sorted  things  are  here  joined,  that  the  mind  can  see 
Hotiiing  clearly ;  the  morning  stealing  upon  the  darkness,  and  at 
the  same  time  melting  it ;  the  senses  of  men  chasing  fumes,  tgut^- 
mu  fumes,  and  fumes  that  mantk.  So  again  in  Romeo  and 
luliet : 


-as  glorion*, 


As  is  a  winged  messenger  from  heaven. 
Unto  the  white  uptium'd  wondering  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy  pacing  clouds, 
And  saiUnpon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Here,  the  angel  is  represented,  as,  at  one  moment,  bestriding  the 
clouds  and  sailing  upon  the  air ;  and  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air 
too ;  which  forms  such  a  confuisied  picture,  that  it  is  impossible 
"X*  tmy  imagination  to  comprehend  it. 

*  **  We  must  be  particularly  attentive  to  end  with  the  same  kind  of  metaphor 
^^  which  we  have  begun.    Some,  when  they  begin  the  figure  with  a  tempest 
ccfichide  it  with  a  conflagration ;  wiiich  forms  a  thamefiil  inconsistency." 
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» 

More  correct  writers  than  Shakspeare  sometimes  lall  info 
tbis  error  of  miidng  metaphors.  It  is  surprising  how  the  fol- 
lowing inaccuracy  shoidd  have  escaped  Mr.  Addison  in  his  letter 
from  Italy :   ,. 

I  bridle  in  my  struggling  mase  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain.* 

The  muse,  figured  as  a  horse^  may  be  bridled;  but  when  we 
speak  of  launching^  we  make  it  a  ship ;  and  by  no  force  of 
imagination  can  it  be  supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one 
moment ;  bridled^  to  hinder  it  from  launching.  The  same  author^ 
in  one  of  his  numbers  in  the  Spectator^  says,  ^  There  is  not  a 
single  view  of  human  nature^  which  is  not  sufficient  to  extinguisb 
the  seeds  of  pride.''  Observe  the  incoherence  of  the  tlungs 
here  joined  together,  making  *  a  view  extinguish,  and  extinguish 
seeds." 

Horace,  abo,  is  incorrect  in  the  following  passage  : 

Urit  enim  fiilcore  no,  qiii  pnegrarat  artes 
Infra  se  posltas.  L.  iL  £{>•  1,  IS. 

Urit  qui  pragravaL — He  dazzles  who  Hbears  down  with  his 
weight ;  makes  plainly  an  inconsistent  mixture  of  metaphorical 
ideas.    Neither  can  this  other  passage  be  altogether  vindicated  : 


-all  miser. 


Quanta  laboras  in  Charyhdi  1 

Digne  pner  meiiore  flarnma.— L.  I.  od.  S7 

Where  a  whirlpool  of  water,  Gharybdis,  is  said  to  be  a  flame, 
not  good  enough  for  this  young  man ;  meaning,  that  he  was  ub- 
fortunate  in  the  object  of  his  passion.  Flame  is,  indeed^  become 
almost  a  literal  word  for  the  passion  of  love  :  but  as  it  still  re- 
tains, in  some  degree,  its  figurative  power,  it  should  never  have 
been  used  as  synonymous  with  water,  and  mixed  with  it  in  the 
•ame  metaphor     When  Mr.  Pope  (Eloisa  to  Abelard)  siays, 

AU  then  b  fhU,  possessing  and  possest. 
No  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast 

A  voidmaj,  metaphorically  be  said  to  crave;  but  can  a  void  be 
said  to  ache? 

A  good  rule  has  been  given  for  examining  the  propriety  of 
metaphors,  when  we  doubt  whether  or  not  they  be  of  the  mixcMl 
kind ;  namely,  that  we  should  try  to  form  a  picture  upon  them, 

5  **  In  my  observation  on  this  passaire,  I  find  that  I  had  coincided  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  passes  a  similar  censare  upon  it  is  his  lift  of  Adduoa. 
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akl  OMidfff  hew  the  perti  would  agree,  and  what  aori  ef  fi« 
gore  the  whole  would  present,  when  delineated  with  a  pencil. 
Bf  ttie  means  we  ahould  become  aensible,  whetim'  ino<inMtent 
eirevmetances  were  miied,  and  a  monatrous  image  thereby  pre^* 
doeed,  aa  in  all  thoae  faulty  instances  I  haye  now  been  giving ; 
or  wfaedier  the  object  was  aU  along  presented  in  one  natural 
and  conaistent  point  of  view. 

As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so,  m  the  sixth  place, 
we  should  avoid  crowding  them  together  on  the  same  object 
Supposing  each  of  the  metaphors  to  be  preserved  distinct,  yet, 
if  Aey  be  heaped  on  one  another,  they  produce  a  confusion 
somewhat  of  the  same  kind  with  the  mixed  metaphor.  We  may 
jwige  e(  this  by  the  following  passage  from  Horace  : 

Motom  ex  Metello  consale  civicam, 
BeUiqoe  caosM,  et  vitia,  et  modus 
JUidvnqiie  fMtniue,  sravtsqne, 
Prlucipmn  amkitiu,  et  anna 
Nondom  explatii  uncta  cruortbtts, 
PericntowB  plenoin  opus  alne 
Tractai,  et  iaceda*  per  ignea 
Sappoiitot  cineri  doloso.* — Lib.  ii.  od.  1. 

This  passage,  though  very  poetical,  is  however,  harsh  and  ob- 
scure ;  owing  to  no  other  cause  but  this,  that  three  distinct  me- 
taphors are  crowded  together,  to  describe ,  the  difficulty  of 
PoDio's  writmg  a  history  of  the  civil  wars.  First,  «  Tractas 
arma  mieta  cruoribus  nondum  expiatis  f  next,  ^  Opus  plenum 
periculossB  alen;''  and  then,  'Incedis  per  ignes,  suppositos 
doloso  cineri.''  The  mind  has  di£Bculty  in  passing  readily  through 
80  many  different  views  given  it,  in  quiek  succession,  of  the 
same  object. 

The  only  other  rule  concerning  metaphors,  which  J  shall  add, 
in  the  seventh  place,  is,  that  they  be  not  too  far  purasued.  If 
the  resemblance,  on  which  the  figure  is  founded,  be  long  dwelt 
upon,  and  carried  into  all  its  minute  circumstances,  we  make  an 

*  Of  warm  commotieiif,  wrathfvl  jar». 
The  groynng  seedi  of  civil  wan ; 

Of  doable  fortane'f  cruel  games, 

The  speeious  means,  the  private  aims, 
And  fatal  friendships  of  the  n^uilty  great, 
Alas !  bow  fatal  to  the  Roman  state  1 

Of  mighty  legions  late  subdu'd  , 

And  arms  with  Latian  blood  embrnM ; 

Yet  nnatoned  (a  labonr  vast. 

Doubtful  the  die,  and  dire  the  cast !) 
Yon  treat  adventurous,  and  incantioos  treAtX 
Ou  6res  with  faithless  embers  overspread.^FRASClt. 

o  2 
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allegory  instead  of  a  metaphor ;  we  tire  the  reader^  who  sochi 
becomes  weary  of  this  play  of  fancy ;  and  we  render  oar  dis- 
course obscure.  This  is  called^  straining  a  metaphor.  Cowley 
deals  in  this  to  excess  ;  and  to  this  er^or  is  owing^  in  a  great 
measure,  that  intricacy  and  harshness,  in  his  figurative  langua^e^ 
which  I  before  remarked.  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  sometimes  guilly 
of  pursuing  his  metaphors  too  far.  Fond,  to  a  high  degree^  of 
every  decoration  of  style,  when  once  he  had  hit  upon  a  figure 
that  pleased  him,  he  was  extremely  loth  to  part  with  it.  Tl»ui», 
in  his  Advice  to  an  Author,  having  taken  up  soliloquy,  or  medi- 
tation, under  the  metaphor  of  a  proper  method  of  evacuation 
for  an  author,  he  pursues  this  metaphor  through  several  pa^es, 
under  all  tlie  forms  '^  of  discharging  crudities,  tlirowing  off 
froth  and  scum,  bodily  operation,  taking  physic,  curing  indi- 
gestion, giving  vent  to  choler,  bile,  flatulencies,  and  tumours  ;" 
till,  at  last,  the  idea  becomes  nauseous.  Dr.  Young  also  often 
trespasses  in  the  same  way.  The  merit,  however,,  of  this  writer, 
in  figurative  language,  is  great,  and  deserves  to  be  remarked. 
No  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  had  a  stronger  imagination  than 
Dr.  Young,  or  one  more  fertile  in  figures  of  every  kind  His 
metaphors  are  often  new,  and  often  natural  and  beautiful.  But 
bis  imagination  was  strong  and  rich,  rather  tlian  delica^jBuul 
correct.  Hence,  in  Iiis  Night  Thoughts,  there  preyails  an  ob- 
-scurity,  and  a  hardness  in  liis  style.  The  metaphors  are  frequently 
loo  bold,  and  frequently  too  far  pursued ;  tlie  reader  is  dassled 
rather  than  enlightened ;  and  kept  constantly  on  tlie  stretch  to 
keep  pace  with  the  author.  We  may  observe,  for  instance*  how 
the  following  metaplior  is  spun  out : 

Thy  (Itoufi^bts  are  vagabond  ;  all  outward  bound, 

Mibst  sands  and  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruise  for  pleasure, 

If if^in'd  dear  bon^pbt ;  and  better  miss'd  than  ii^n'd. 

Fancy  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore, 

Thy  cargo  brings  ;  and  pestilence  the  prize ; 

Then  such  the  thirst,  insatiable  thirst. 

By  fond  indiUfpence  but  inflam'd  the  more, 

Fancy  still  cruises,  when  poor  sense  is  tired. 

Speaking  of  old  age,  he  says  it  should 

Walk  thoughtful  on  tlie  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon ; 
And  put  good  works  on  board  ;  and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown. 

The  two  first  lines  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  *  walk 
thoughtful  on  the  silent,"  &c. ;  but  when  he  continues  the  me- 
taphor, *  to  putting  good  works  on  board,  and  waiting  tbe 
wind,»  it  plainly  becomes  strained,  and  sinks  in  dignity.     Of  all 
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the  English  autlior8>  I  know  none  so  Imppy  in  his  meiaphors 
ss  Mr.  Addison.  His  imagination  was  neither  so  rich  nor  so 
strong  as  Dr.  Young's,  buf  far  more  chaste  and  delicate. 
Perspicoity,  natural  grace,  and  ease,  always  distinguish  his 
figures.  They  are  neither  harsh  nor  strained ;  they  never  ap- 
pear lo  have  been  studied  or  sought  after ;  but  seem  to  rise  of 
Uieir  own  accord  from  the  subject,  and  constantly  embellish  it 

I  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  metaphor,  and  the  rules  that 
liiould  govern  it,  a  part  of  style  so  important,  that  it  required 
particular  illustration.  I  have  only  to  add  a  lew  words  con- 
cemiog  allegory. 

An  allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  continued  metaphor ;  as  it 
is  the  representation  of  some  one  thing  by  another  that  resembles 
K  and  that  is  made  to  stand  for  it  Thus  in  Prior's  Henry  and 
Emma,  Emma  in  the  following  allegorical  manner  describes  her 
constancy  to  Henry : 

Did  I  bnt  pnrpose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  flinooth  surface  of  a  mimner'f  sea, 
Wlule  (gentle  sepbyrs  play  with  proiperoiis  galet* 
And  fortune's  favour  fills  the  swelling  sails. 
But  wonld  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore. 
When  the  whids  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roarf 

We  may  also  take  from  the  Scriptures  a  very  fine  example 
rf  an  allegory,  in  the  eightieth  Psalm ;  where  the  people  of 
Israel  are  represented  under  the  image  of  a  vine,  and  the  figure 
is  supported  throughout  with  great  correctness  and  beauty: 
''Thoahast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out  the 
beathen,  and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it,  and 
didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills 
were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it ;  and  the  boughs  thereo^ 
were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out  her  boughs  into  the 
>ea,  and  her  branches  into  the  river.  Why  hast  thou  broken 
down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  way  da 
pluck  her  ?  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it ;  and  the 
wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it.  Return,  we  beseech  thee, 
0  God  of  hosts,  look  down  from  Heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit 
&is  vine !"  Here  there  is  no  circumstance  (except  perhaps  one 
piirase  at  the  beginning,  ^  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen,")  that 
does  not  strictly  agree  to  a  vine,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
wliolo  quadrates  happily  with  the  Jewish  state  represented  by 
this  figure.  This  is  the  first  and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct 
of  an  allegory,  that  the  figurative  and  the  literal  meaning  be  not 
^ixed  inconsistently  together     For  instance,  instead  of  des':ri1>- 
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ing  the  vine,  as  wasted  by  the  boar  from  the  wood^  and  devoured 
by  the  wild  beast  of  the  fields  had  the  Psalmist  said^  it  was 
afflicted  by  heathens,  or  overcome  by  enemies  (which  is  the  real 
meaning),  this  would  have  ruined  the  allegory^  and  produced  the 
same  confusion,  of  which  I  gave  examples  in  metaphors,  when 
tlie  figurative  and  literal  sense  are  mixed  and  jumbled  together. 
Indeed,  the  same  rules  that  were  given  for  metophors^  may  also 
be  ap}>lied  to  allegories,  on  account  of  the  affinity  they  bear  to 
each  other.  The  only  material  difference  between  them,  besides 
the  one  being  short,  and  the  other  being  prolonged,  is,  that  a 
metaphor  always  explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are  connected 
with  it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning ;  as  when  I  say, 
^  Achilles  was  a  lion  :^  an  *  able  minister  is  the  pSlar  of  the 
state ;''  my  lion  and  my  pillar  are  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the 
mention  of  Achilles  and  the  minister,  which  T  join  to  them ;  but 
an  allegory  is,  or  may  be,  allowed  to  stand  more  disconnected 
with  the  literal  meaning;  the  interpretation  not  so  directly 
pointed  out,  but  left  to  our  own  reflection. 

Allegories  were  a  favourite  method  of  delivering  itistrnctions 
in  ancient  times ;  for  what  we  call  fables  or  parables  are  no 
otiier  than  allegories  ;  where^  by  words  and  actions  attributed  to 
beasts  or  inanimate  objects,  the  dispositions  of  men  are  figured; 
and  what  we  call  the  moral,  is  the  unfigured  sense  or  meaning  of 
the  allegory.  An  enigma  or  riddle  is  also  a  species  of  allegory ; 
one  thing  represented  or  imaged  by  another;  but  purposely 
wrapped  up  under  so  many  circumstances,  as  to  be  rendered  ob- 
sciure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not  intended,  it  is  always  a  fault  in 
allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  meaning  should  be  easily  seen 
through  the  figure  employed  to  shadow  it.  However,  the  proper 
mixture  of  light  and  shade  in  such  compositions,  the  exact  adjust- 
ment of  all  the  figurative  circumstances  with  the  literal  sense, 
so  as  neither  to  lay  the  meaning  too  bare  and  open,  nor  to  cover 
and  wrap  it  up  too  much,  has  ever  been  found  an  affair  of  great 
nicety  ;  and  there  are  few  species  of  composition  in  which  it  ii 
more  difficult  to  write  so  as  to  please  and  command  attention, 
than  in  allegories.  In  some  of  the  visions  of  the  Spectator,  wc 
have  examples  of  allegories  very  happily  executed 
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HTPBRBOLE.— PEUONiriCATION.— APOSTBOPHB. 

Ths  next  figure  concerning  which  I  am  to  treat  ie  ealleil 
kyperbole,  or  exaggeration.  It  conaists  in  magBifyiug  an  objeoL 
beyoad  its  natural  boundi.  It  may  be  considered  sometimea  aa 
a  trope,  and  sometimes  as  a  figure  of  thought :  and  here  indeed 
Um;  distinction  between  these  two  classes  begins  not  to  be  clear^ 
Bor  is  it  of  any  importance  that  we  should  have  recourse  to 
meUpbysical  subtilties^  in  order  to  keep  them  distinct.  Whether 
we  cjJl  it  trope  or  figure^  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  mode  of  speech 
which  hath  some  foundation  in  nature.  For  in  all  languagesi 
eyen  in  common  conversation^  hyperbolical  expressions  yerjr 
frequently  occur ;  as  swift  as  the  wind ;  as  white  as  the  snow, 
and  the  like  ;  and  our  common  forms  of  compliment  are  almost 
an  of  them  extravagant  hyperboles.  If  any  thing  be  remarkably 
good  or  great  in  its  kind^  wc  are  instantly  ready  to  add  to  it  some 
exaggerating  epithet ;  and  to  make  it  the  greatest  or  best  we 
ever  saw.  The  imagination  has  always  a  tendency  ia  gratify 
itself^  by  magnifying  its  present  object^  and  carryii^  it  to  excess. 
More  or  less  of  Uiis  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  language^ 
according  to  the  liveliness  of  imagination  among  the  people 
who  speak  it.  Hence  young  people  deal  always  much  in  hyper^ 
boles.  Hence  the  language  of  the  orientals  was  far  more  hyper- 
bolical than  that  of  the  Europeans^  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic, 
or,  if  you  please^  of  more  correct  imagination.  Hence>  among 
all  writers  in  early  times^  and  in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  we 
may  expect  this  figure  to  abound.  Greater  experience,  and 
more  cultivated  society,  abate  the  warmth  of  imagination,  and 
chasten  the  manner  of  expression. 

The  exa^erated  expressions  to  which  our  ears  are  accus- 
tomed in  conversation,  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles.  In  an 
instant  we  make  the  proper  abatement,  and  understand  them 
^(ording  to  their  just  value.  But  when  there  is  something 
striking  and  unusual  in  the  form  of  a  hyperbolical  expression, 
it  then  rises  into  a  figure  of  speech  which  draws  our  attention  : 
and  here  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  miless  the  reader's 
in«igination  be  in  such  a  state  as  disposes  it  to  rise  and  swell 
dong  with  the  hyperbolical  expression,  he  is  always  hurt  and 
offended  by  it  For  a  sort  o£  disagreeable  force  is  put  upon 
lum ;  he  b  required  to  strain  an  J  exert  his  fancy,  when  he  feels 
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no  inclination  to  make  any  such  effort  Hence  the  hyperbole 
is  a  figure  'of  difficult  management ;  and  ought  neitlier  to  be 
frequently  used,  nor  long  dwelt  upon.  On  some  occasions, 
it  is  undoubtedly  proper,  being,  as  was  before  observed,'  the 
natural  style  of  a  sprightly  and  heated  imagination ;  but  wben 
hyperboles  are  unseasonable,  or  too  frequent,  tliey  render  a 
composition  frigid  and  unaffecting.  They  are  the  resource  of 
an  author  of  feeble  imagination ;  of  one,  describing  objects 
which  either  want  native  dignity  in  themselves;  or  whose 
dignity  he  cannot  show  by  describing  them  simply,  and  in  tlieiv 
just  proportions,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  rest  upon  tumid  and 
exaggerated  expressions. 

Hyjierboles  are  of  two  kinds  ;  either  such  as  are  employed 
in  description,  or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmtli  of 
passion.  Tlie  best,  by  far,  are  those  which  are  the  effect  of 
passion :  for  if  the  imagination  has  a  tendency  to  magnify 
its  objects  beyond  tlieir  natural  proportion,  passion  possesses 
this  tendency  in  a  vastly  stronger  degree ;  and  therefore  not 
only  excuses  the  most  daring  figures,  but  very  often  renders 
them  natural  and  just.  AH  passions,  without  exception,  love, 
terror,  amazement,  indignation,  anger,  and  even  grief,  tlirow 
the  mind  into  confusion,  aggravate  tlieir  objects,  and  of  course 
prompt  a  hyperbolical  style.  Hence  the  following  sentiments 
of  Satan,  in  Milton,  as  strongly  as  they  are  described,  contain 
nothing  but  what  is  natural  and  proper ;  exhibiting  the  picture 
of  a  mind  agitated  with  rage  and  despair  : 

Me,  miserable !  which  way  sliall  I  fly 

Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  despair? 

Which  way  I  fly  u  hell,  myself  am  hell  ; 

And  in  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep. 

Still  threat'ninf?  to  devour  me,  opens  wide. 

To  which  the  lieU  I  siifier  seems  a  heaven.^Book  iv.  1«  7S. 

fn  simple  description,  though  hyperboles  are  not  exclwled, 
yet  they  must  be  used  with  more  caution,  and  require  more  pre- 
paration, in  order  to  make  the  mind  relish  them.  Eitlier  the 
object  described  must  be  of  that  kind,  which  of  itself  seizes  tlie 
fancy  strongly,  and  disposes  it  to  run  beyond  bounds ;  some- 
thing vast,  surprising,  and  new,  or  the  writer's  art  must  be  ex- 
erted in  heating  the  fancy  gradually,  and  preparing  it  to  think 
Iiighiy  of  the  object  whicli  he  intends  to  exaggerate.  When  a 
poet  is  describing  an  earthquake  or  a  storm,  or  when  he  has 
brought  us  into  the  midst  of  a  battle,  we  can  bear  strong  hy|>er- 
boles  without  displeasure.    But  when  he  is  describing  only  a 
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in  grief,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  disgusted  with  such 
wild  exaggeration  as  the  following^  in  one  of  our  dramatic  poets  : 

I  found  her  on  the  floor 
In  all  the  storm  of  grief,  yet  beantifnl ; 
Pouriiif  forth  tears  at  such  a  lavish  rate. 
That  were  the  world  on  fire,  they  mi|^bt  have  drown'd 
The  wrath  of  beaven»  and  qaench'd  the  mighty  rain.— >LaB. 

This  is  mere  bombast.  The  person  herself  who  was  nnder 
Ae  distracting  agitations  of  griefs  might  be  permitted  to  hyper- 
bolise strongly :  but  the  spectator  describing  her,  cannot  be 
dlowed  an  equal  liberty :  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  one  is 
supposed  to  utter  the  sentiments  of  passion^  the  other  speaks 
only  the  language  of  description,  which  is  always  according 
to  die  dictates  of  nature,  on  a  lower  tone :  a  distinction,  which, 
iMnrever  obvions,  has  not  been  attended  to  by  many  writers. 

How  far  a  hyperbole,  supposing  it  properly  introduced,  may 

be  safely  carried  without  overstretching  it ;  what  is  the  proper 

iMiSare  and  boundary  of  this  figure,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know, 

be  ascertained  by  any  precise  rule.     Good  sense,  and  just  taste, 

most  determine  the  point;  beyond  which  if  we  pass,  we  become 

extravagant.     Luean  may  be  pointed  out  as  an  author  apt  to  be 

excessive  iif  bis  hyperboles.    Among  the  compliments  paid  by 

Ae  Roman  poets  to  their  emperors,  it  had  become  fashionable 

te  ask  them,  what  part  of  the  heavens  they  would  choose  for 

Aelr  habitation,  after  they  should  have  become  gods  ?    Virgil 

W  already   carried    this    sufficieatly  far  in  his  address  to 

Augustas : 

Tibi  brachia  contrahlt  ardent 

Scorpius,  et  coeli  jnsta  plus  parte  relinqait.*— Oeorg.  L  84. 

But  this  did  not  suffice  Lucan.  Resolved  to  outdo  all  his  pre- 
decessors, in  a  like  address  to  Nero,  he  very  gravely  beseeches 
Urn  not  to  choose  his  place  near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to 
b«  sure  to  occupy  just  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  lest,  by 
going  either  to  one  side  or  other,  his  weight  should  overset  the 
universe 

Sed  neque  in  Arctoo  sedem  tibi  lef^eris  orbe. 
Nee  polus  adversi  calidiis  qua  meri^itnr  atifttri : 
/Etheris  immensi  partem  li  presseris  unani 
Sentifft  axis  onns.    Librati  pondera  cccli 
Oi  be  tenc  medto.t Phars.  i.  53. 

•  **  The  scorpion,  ready  to  receive  thy  laws. 

Yields  halt' his  region,  and  contracU  his  paws.*^ 

t  But,  oh  I  whatever  be  thy  godhead  great. 
Fix  not  in  regions  too  remote  thy  seat 
Nor  deign  thou  near  the  frozen  Bear  to  shine, 
Nor  where  the  sultry  southern  stars  decline. 
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Soch  thoughts  as  these,  are  what  the  French  call  ouirt%.  andL 
always  proceed  from  a  false  fire  of  genias.    The  Spanish  andj 
African  writers,  as  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Augustin,  are  remarked^  ; 
for  being  fond  of  them.    As  in  that  epitaph  on  Charles  Y.  by  4- 
Spanish  writer . 

Pro  tnmnlo  ponas  orbetn,  pro  teji^ine  coelom,  V 

Sidera  pro  facibas,  pro  lacrymis  marit*  :  m 

9 

Sometimes   they  dazzle  and  impose  by  their  boldness ;   bat, 
wherever  reason  and  good  sense  are  so  much  violated,  there  can 
be  no  true  beauty.   Epigrammatic  writers  are  frequently  guilty  in 
this  respect ;  resting  the  whole  merit  of  their  epigrams  on  some' 
extravagant  hyperbolical  tm*n ;  such  as  the  following  of  Dr.  Pit- 
cairn's,  upon  Holland's  being  gained  from  the  ocean  : 

TeUorem  ftecere  Bii ;  sna  litora  Belgie ; 

Immensaeque  molia  opas  iitramque  fait ; 
Dt  vacuo  sparsas  i^lomer&runt  aethere  terras, 

NU  ibi,  qaod  operi  possit  obesse,  fuit. 
At  Belgis  maria  et  ccsXi  natnraque  rerum 

ObBtitit;  obstante*  hi  domuere  Deos. 

So  much  for  the  hyperbole.  We  proceed  now  to  those  figares 
which  lie  altogether  in  the  thought ;  where  the  words  are  taken 
in  their  common  and  literal  sense. 

Among  these,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  Per* 
sonification,  or  that  figure  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action 
to  inanimate  objects.  The  technical  term  for  this  is  prosopopoeia : 
but  as  personification  is  of  the  same  import,  and  more  allied  to 
our  own  language,  it  will  be  better  to  use  this  word. 

It  is  a  figure,  the  use  of  which  is  very  extensive,  and  its  foun- 
dation  laid  deep  in  human  nature.  At  first  view,  and  when  con* 
sidered  abstractly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmost 
boldness,  and  to  border  on  the  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  For 
what  can  seem  more  remote  from  the  track  of  reasonable  thought, 
than  to  speak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  fields  and  rivers,  as  if  they 
were  living  creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them  thought  and  seii*- 
sation,  affections  and  actions  7  One  might  imagine  this  to  be  no 
more  than  childish  conceit,  which  no  person  of  taste  could  relish. 
In  fact,  however,  the  case  is  very  difierent.    No  such  ridiculous 

Press  not  too  mncli  on  any  part  the  sphere ; 
Hard  were  the  task  thy  weif^ht  divine  to  bear : 
Soon  wonld  the  axis  feel  tlie  unusual  load, 
And,  f^oaninj;,  bend  beneath  th*  incumbent  god  { 
O'er  the  mid  orb  more  equal  shalt  thou  rise. 
And  with  a  joster  balance  fix  the  skies.— —Rows* 
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Act  tf  produced  by  personification^  when  properly  employed ; 
(m  tbe  contrary^  it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable  ;  nor  is 
toy  rerj  uncommon  degree  of  passion  required,  in  order  to 
mike  us  refisli  it  All  poetry,  even  in  its  most  gentle  and  hunw 
bk  forms,  abounds  with  it  From  prose,  it  is  far  firom  being 
excluded:  nay,  in  common  conversation,  very  frequent  ap- 
froadies  are  made  to  it  When  we  say  the  ground  ihinii  for 
niBy  or  the  earth  smUeB  with  plenty ;  when  we  speak  of  ara- 
bitbn's  being  rtiiiess,  or  a  disease  being  deceitful,  such  expressions 
show  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  can  acconmiodate  the 
properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are  inanimate,  or  to 
abstract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
proneiiess  in  human  nature  to  animate  all  objects.  Whether 
tills  arises  from  a  sort  of  assimilating  principle,  from  a  propen- 
noQ  to  spread  a  resemblance  of  ourselves  over  all  other  thing.5, 
ff  firom  whatever  other  cause  it  arises,  so  it  is,  that  almost 
erery  emotion  which  in  the  least  agitates  the  mind,  bestows  upon 
its  object  a  momentary  idea  of  life.  Let  a  man,  by  an  unwary 
step,  sprain  bis  ancle,  or  hurt  his  foot  upon  a  stone,  and,  in  the 
mffled  discomposed  moment,  he  will,  sometimes,  feel  himself 
disposed  to  break  the  stone  in  pieces,  or  to  utter  passionate  ex* 
pressions  against  it,  as  if  it  had  done  him  an  iiyury.  If  one  has 
iieea  long  accustomed  to  a  certain  set  of  objects,  which  have 
°udb  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination ;  as  to  a  house, 
vkere  he  has  passed  many  agreeable  years ;  or  to  fields,  and 
^>f^>  and  mountains,  among  which  he  has  often  walked  with  the 
greatest  delight :  when  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  thenr,  espe* 
^y  if  he  bas  no  prospect  of  ever  seeing  them  again,  he  can 
><^ce  avoid  having  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  as  when  he  is 
waving  old  friends.  They  seem  endowed  with  life.  They 
Income  objects  of  his  affection;  and,  in  the  moment  of  his 
Parting,  it  scarce  seems  absurd  to  him,  to  give  vent  to  his  feeling 
^  words,  and  to  take  a  formal  adieu. 

So  strong  is  that  impression  of  life  which  is  made  upon  us, 
I?  the  more  magnificent  and  striking  objects  of  nature  espe- 
^y  that  I  doubt  not,  in  the  least,  of  tliis  having  been  one 
<*«%  of  the  multiplication  of  divinities  in  the  heathen  world. 
*he  belief  of  dryads  and  naiads,  of  the  genius  of  the  wood,  and 
^  god  of  the  river,  among  men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the 
^ly  ages  of  the  worlds  easily  arose  from  this  turn  of  mitid. 
^^  then*  favourite  rural  objects  had  often  been  animated  in 
^  fency,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  attribute  to  them  some 
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real  divinity,  some  unseen  power  or  genius  which  inhabtteii 
ttiem,  or  in  some  peculiar  manner  belonged  to  them.  Imagyi 
nation  was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  somewhat  to  refll 
upon  with  more  stability ;  and  when  belief  coincided  so  mQch 
with  imagination,  very  slight  causes  would  be  sufficient  to 
establish  it. 

From  this  deduction  may  be  easily  seen  how  it  comes  t4t 
pass,  that  personification  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  all  coav- 
positions,  where  imagination  or  passion  have  any  concern.  On 
innimierable  occasions,  it  is  the  very  language  of  imagination 
and  passion,  and  therefore^  deserves  to  be  attended  to,  and 
examined  with  peculiar  care.  There  are  three  different  degrees 
of  this  figure ;  which  it  is  necessary  to  remark  and  distinguish, 
in  order  to  determine  the  propriety  of  its  use.  The  first  is^ 
when  some  of  the  properties  or  qualities  of  living  creatures  are 
ascribed  to  inanimate  objects ;  the  second,  when  those  inanimate 
objects  are  introduced  as  acting  like  such  as  have  life;  and  the 
third,  when  tliey  are  represented,  either  as  speaking  to  us,  or  as 
listening  to  what  we  say  to  them. 

The  first  and  lowest  degree  of  this  figure  consists  in  as- 
cribing to  inanimate  objects  some  of  the  qualities  of  living  crea- 
tures. Where  this  is  done^  as  is  most  commonly  the  case^  in 
a  word  or  two,  and  by  way  of  an  epithet  added  to  the  object, 
&s,  "^  a  raging  storm,  a  deceitful  disease,  a  cruel  disaster^"*  &c.  it 
raises  the  style  so  little,  that  the  humblest  discourse  will  admit 
it  without  any  force.  This,  indeed,  is  such  an  obscure  degree 
of  personification,  that  one  may  doubt  whether  it  deserves  the 
name,  and  might  not  be  classed  with  simple  metaphors,  which 
escape  in  a  manner  unnoticed.  Happily  employed,  however,  it 
sometimes  adds  beauty  and  sprig^tliness  to  an  expression^  as  in 
this  line  of  Virgil : 

Aut  conjarato  descendens  Dacus  ab  Istro.^-Oeor.  iL  40T. 

Where  the  personal  epithet,  coujurato,  applied  to  the  river  Islro, 
is  infinitely  more  poetical  than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  the 
person  thus : 

Aot  conjuratas  descendens  Dacus  ab  Istro. 

A  very  little  taste  will  make  any  c  ne  feel  the  difference  between 
tliese  two  lines. 

The  next  degree  of  this  figure  is,  when  we  introduce  inani- 
mate objects  acting  like  those  that  have  life.  Here  we  rite  a 
step  higher,  and  the  personification  becomes  sensible.  Accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  action^  w&ich  we  attribute  to  those  ior 
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objects,  and  tlie  particolaritf  with  which  we  describe 
it,  rach  is  tbe  strengtli  of  the  figure.  Wlien  pursued  to  any 
lengthy  it  belongs  only  to  studied  Iiarangues^  to  highly  figured 
and  eloquent  discourse:  when  slightly  touched,  it  may  be 
admitted  into  subjects  of  less  elevation.  Cicero^  for  instance, 
speaking  of  the  cases  where  killing  another  is  lawful  in  self- 
ikfence,  uses  the  following  words :  ^  Aliquando  nobis  gladius 
ad  occtdendum  hominem  ab  ipsis  porrigitur  legibus."  (Orat 
pre  Milone.)  The  e]q)ression  is  happy.  The  laws  are  per- 
sonified, as  reaching  forth  their  hand  to  give  us  a  sword  for 
potting  one  to  death.  Such  short  personifications  as  these 
nay  be  admitted,  even  into  moral  treatises,  or  works  of  cool 
reasoning ;  and  provided  they  be  easy  and  not  strained,  and 
that  we  be  not  cloyed  with  too  frequent  returns  of  them,  they 
bave  a  good  effect  ori'  9tj4er  and  render  it  both  strong  and 
B?ely. 

The  genius  of  our  language  gives  us  an  advantage  in  the  ose^ 

^  this  figure.    As,  with  us,  no  substantive  nouns  have  gender, 

or  are  masculine  and  feminine,  except  the  proper  names  of  male 

and  female   creatures,  by  giving  a  gender  to  any  inanimate 

object,  or  abstract  idea,  that  is,  in  place  of  the  pronoun  t/,  using 

fte  personal  pronouns,  he  or  aAe,  we  presently  raise  tlie  style, 

^d  begin  personification.    In  solemn  discourse,  this  may  often 

be  done  to  good  purpose,  when  speaking  of  religion,  or  virtue, 

or  our  country,  or  any  such  object  of  dignity.    I  shall  give  a 

remarkably  fine  example  from  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Sherlock'Sf 

vliere  we  shall  see  natural  religion  beautifully  personified,  and 

be  able  to  judge  from  it  of  tbe  spirit  and  grace  which  this  figure, 

irlien  well  conducted,  bestows  on  a  discourse.     I  must  take 

notice,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  an  instance  of  this  figure, 

carried  as  far  as  prose,  even  in  its  highest  elevation,  wUI  admit, 

^(1>  tlierefore,  suited  only  to  compositions  where  the  great 

efforts  of  eloquence  are  allowed.    The  author  is  comparing 

togetlier  our  Saviour  and  Mahomet :  "  Go,*  says  he,  "  to  your 

Natural  Religion ;  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  disciples, 

arrayed  in  armour  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils 

of  thousands  who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword.     Show  her  the 

<^8  wliich  he  set  in  flames,  tbe  countries  which  be  ravaged  and 

destroyed,  and  the  miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 

*^^    When  she  has  viewed  him  in  tliis  scene,  carry  her  into 

'^retirement ;  show  ber  the  prophet'/i  chamber ;  his  concubines 

^  his  wives  f  and  let  her  hear  him  allege  revelation,  and  a 

^'ine  commission,  to  justify  his  adultery  and  lust..    When  sh' 
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is  tired  wifli  this  pros{»ect>  then  show  her  the  blesaed  Jtsotk 
httmbk  and  meek^  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men.     I^et  her 
see  Iiim  in  his  most  retired  privacies ;  let  her  follow  him  to  thfl 
mou^t^  and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications  to  God.  Carry  hec 
to  his  table  to  view  his  poor  fare>  and  hear  his  heavenly  disconrse. 
Let  her  attend  him  ia  the  tribunal^  and  consider  the  patientto 
urith  which  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of  hia  enemies. 
Lead  her  to  his  cross ;  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony  of  deatl^ 
and  bear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors;  Father , 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  ! — ^When  Natural 
has  thus  viewed  both^  ask  her^  which  is  the  prophet  of  GrodT 
Bat  her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this 
scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion,  who  attended  at  the 
cross.    By  him  she  spoke,  and  said.  Truly  this  Man  was  tie  S<m 
ofGod.^*   This  is  more  than  elpgUI^  H  1^  ^vdy  sublime.    The 
whole  passage  is  animated;  and  the  figure  rises  at  the  con« 
elusion,  when  Natural  Rdigion,  who,  before,  was  only  a  apeo 
tator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  centurion's  voice.    It  hag 
the  better  effect  too,  that  it  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse, 
where  we  naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity.     Did 
Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  or,  indeed,  any  English  sermons 
whatever,  afford  us  many  passages  equal  to  this,  we  should 
oftener  have  recourse  to  them  for  instances  of  the  beanty  of 
compositbn. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  prose ;  in  poetry  personifica^ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  extremely  frequent,  and  are,  indeed,  the 
life  and  tfoul  of  it.  We  escpect  to  find  every  thing  animated  in 
the  descriptions  of  a  poet  who  has  a  lively  fancy.  Accordingly 
Homer,  the  father  and  prince  of  poets,  is  remarkable  for  the  use 
of  this  figure.  War,  peace,  darts,  spears,  towns,  rivers,  every 
thing,  in  short,  is  ahve  in  his  writings.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  No  personification,  in  any 
author,  is  more  striking,  or  introduced  on  a  more  proper  occa- 
sion, than  the  following  of  Milton's,  on  occasion  of  Eve's  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit : 

So  sayfaipf,  her  naki  band,  in  eyil  lionr, 

Forth  resching  to  tlie  fruit,  the  plsck'd,  the  est; 

Earth  felt  the  wonud ;  and  Nature,  from  her  seat, 

Sighinfi^,  throni^h  all  het  works,  gave  sigiu  of  woe. 

That  all  was  lot.    ■  Par.  Lost*  ix«  M^ 

AH  the  circumstances  and  ages  of  men,  poverty,  riches,  jroutb> 
old  age,  all  the  dispositions   and  passions,  melancholy,  lofo; 

*  Bbhop  Shetloek'fl  Sermons,  vol.  i.  disc.  t. 
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grirf,  eoateBtnaiit,  are  capable  of  befaig  persoiiifiad  in  poetry^ 
wUk  great  pvoprietjr.  Of  thia>  we  meet  widi  freqaent  exanpka 
■MSlMi'k  Allegro  and  Penaerofo,  PaneU'i  Hymn  to  Content- 
Mat^  TbomflAn'a  Seasons,  and  all  the  good  poets :  nor  indeed^ 
niteasf  to  net  any  bonnds  to  personifications  of  tUs  kind,  in 
pMtey. 

One  of  Ae  greatest  pleasnres  we  reeeiye  firom  poetry,  is,  to 
M  ourselves  always  in  the  midst  of  onr  fettows  ;  and  to  see 
«my  thing  thinking,  leeMng,  and  acting,  as  we  onrsdyes  do. 
His  is  perhaps  the  principal  charm  of  this  sort  of  figured  style, 
flat  it  iatrodoces  us  into  society  with  aO  nature,  and  interests 
«,  emm  in  iMmimate  objects,  by  forming  a  connection  between 
ika  and  os,  through  tittt  sensibiUty  which  it  ascribes  to  them. 
TUs  is  exemplified  in  the  following  beautiful  passage  of  Thorn* 
Ma's  SammMT,  wherein  the  life  which  he  bestows  upon  all 
tttore,  when  descriirittg  the  efiiscts  of  the  rising  smu  rmiders  the 
•eeaeiy  mMsommonly  gay  and  interesting : 

Bat  yonder  coraei  the  powerfat  king  of  diy, 
B^ieinf  in  the  enit.    Tlie  letstniajf  elood, 
The  kindUttf  asnre,  and  the  oioaBtain's  (mow 
Tipt  with  ethereal  golri,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.— — 


By  tliee  refined. 


In  brisker  measnres,  the  relncent  stream 
Frisks  o'er  the  mead.    The  precipice  abrupt, 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blacken'd  flood, 
Softena  at  thy  return.    The  desert  joy  s, 
Wildly  throogh  all  his  roelaacholy  bounds ; 
Bade  mina  glitter ;  and  the  briny  deep, 
Seen  from  some  pointed  protoontory's  top* 
Beflects  from  every  fluctoating  wa?e 
A  glance  extensive  as  the  day.~~ 

Thft  same  effect  is  remarkable  in  that  fine  passage  of  Milton : 


-To  the  nuptial  bovrer 


I  led  hejT  blushing  like  the  mom.    All  heaven 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  honr. 
Shed  Oieir  lelectest  influence.    The  earth 
Gave  signs  of  gratnlationy  and  each  hill. 
Joyous  the  birds :  fresh  g<des,  and  gentle  airs, 
Wbisper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flnng  rose,  flung  odour  from  the  spicy  shrnb^ 
Disporting.—— 

The  third  and  highest  degree  of  thiB  figure  remains  to  be 
(Miioiied^  when  inanimate  objects  are  iutrodttced,  not  only  as 
feeling  and  actings  but  as  speaking  to  us,  or  hearing  add  listen- 
ing vhen  we  address  ourselves  to  them.  This,  though  on 
•«vcral  occasions  far  from  being  unnatural,  is,  however,  more 
*Scultin  the  execution,  than  the  other  kinds  of  personification 


n 
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For  this  is  plainly  the  boldest  of  all  rhetorical  fignrM  ;  it  is'il| 
style  of  strong  passion  only ;  and^  therefore^  never,  to  be-sl 
tempted^  unless  when  the  mind  is  considerably  heated  and  8|^ 
iated.  A  slight  personification  of  some  inanimate  thing,  actin( 
as  if  it  had  life*  can  be  relished  by  the  mind,  in  the  midst  a 
cool  description,  and  when  its  ideas  are  going  on  in  the  ordiaii) 
train.  But  it  most  be  in  a  state  of  violent  emotion,  and  h«M 
departed  consid^ably  from  its  common  track  of  thought,  b^sll 
it  can  so  far  realize  Uie  personification  of  an  insensible  obje^ 
as  to  conceive  it  listening  to  what  we  say,  or  making  any  retail 
to  us.  AH  strong  passions,  howeven  have  a  tendency  to  ust 
this  figure;  not  only  love,  anger,  and  indignation,  but  ewa 
those  which  are  seemingly  more  dispiriting,  such  as  grief,  ro- 
morse,  and  melancholy.  For  all  passions  straggle  for  vent,  sad 
if  they  can  find  no  other  object,  will,  rather  than  be  silent,  poor 
themselves  forth  to  woods,  and  rocks,  and  the  most  insensible 
things  ;  especially,  if  th^se  be  in  any  degree  connected  widi  the 
causes  and  objects  that  )xave  thrown  the  mind  into  this  agitation. 
Hence,  in  poetry,  where  the  greatest  liberty  is  allowed  to  the 
language  of  passion,  it  is  easy  to  produce  many  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  this  figure.  Milton  afibrds  us  an  extremely -fine  one,  ia 
that  moving  and  tender  address  which  Eve  makes  to  ParadiM, 
just  before  she  is  compelled  to  leave  it. 

Oh !  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death  I 
Must  1  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise !  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks,  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  Gods!  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 
Quiet,  thongfh  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day, 
Which  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    O  flowers  1 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  vhttation  and  my  last 
At  ev'n,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand, 
From  your  first  op'ning  buds,  and  gave  you  names ! 
Who  now  shall  rear  yon  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambroaial  fonnt! 

Book  ii.  1.  268. 

This  is  altogether  the  language  of  nature^  and  of  female  passion 
It  is  observable^  that  all  plaintive  passions  are  peculiarly  prone 
to  the  use  of  this  figure.  The  complaints  which  Philoctetes,  i** 
Sophocles^  pours  out  to  the  rocks  and  caves  of  Lemnos^  amidift 
the  excess  of  his  grief  and  despair^  are  remarkably  fine  exampl^^ 
of  it.*    And  there  are  frequent  examgles^  not  in  poetry  onljS 

TjuM  ToS*,  (w  yap  a'XXov  o«3*  i'rw  Xtyof. 
ApoxKeUofiat  irofouffs  roTp  ilvdiatv^  &lc  —v.  036 
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n»l  life,  of  persons,  when  jvst  aboot  to  snffv  deatit 
n  passionate  fiu^well  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  other 
elgeds  aronnd  them. 
Theiv  are  two  great  roles  for  the  management  of  this  sort 
of  pervoBificatton*  The  first  nde  is,  never  to  attempt  it^  oaless 
vhea  pronpted  by  a  strong  passion,  and  never  to  eontinne  it  when 
ihe  psMAOB  begins  to  ilag.  It  is  one  of  those  high  ornaments, 
whiefc  can  only  find  place  in  the  most  warm-^nd  spirited  parts 
sf  eonpoaition ;  and  there,  too,  must  be  employed  with  modern- 


The  aeoond  role  is,  never  to  personify  any  object  in  this  way» 
bat  ancb  as  has  some  dignity  in  itself  and  can  make  a  proper 
Bgare  in  this  elevation  to  which  we  raise  it  The  observance  of 
this  nde  is  required,  even  in  the  lower  degrees  of  personifica- 
tiOB ;  bat  still  more,  when  an  address  is  made  to  the  personified 
object.  To  address  the  corpse  of  a  deceased  friend,  is  natural ; 
but  to  address  the  clothes  which  he  wore,  introduces  mean  and 
degrading  ideas.  So  also,  addressing  the  several  parts  of  one's 
body,  as  if  they  were  animated,  is  not  congruous  to  the  dignity 
of  pasaton.  For  this  reason,  I  must  condemn  the  following 
pasaage,  in. a  very  beautiful  poem  of  Mr.  Pope%  Eloisa  to 
Abeiard. 

s 

Dear  fmtal  naaef  ttU  erer  anreTejU'd« 
Nor  pMS  theie  lipt  io  holy  lUeiice  leal'd  1 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  dis|pii«e, 
Where,  mix'd  with  Ood's,  bis  lo?*d  idea  lies : 
Oh  1  write  it  not,  my  band  I— his  name  appears 
Already  written— Blot  it  oat|  my  tears  I 

Here  are  several  different  objects  and  parts  of  the  body  personi* 
fied ;  and  each  of  them  is  addressed  or  spoken  to ;  let  us  consider 
with  what  propriety.  The  first  is,  the  name' of  Abeiard :  *  Dear 
fiital  name !  rest  ever,"  &c.  To  this  no  reasonable  objection 
can  be  made.  For,  as  the  name  of  a  person  often  stands  for  the 
person  himself,  and  suggests  the  same  ideas,  it  can  bear  this 
peraonifici^n  with  sufficient  dignity.  Next,  Eloisa  speaks  to 
bsrself^  and  personifies  her  heart  for  this  purpose :  ^  Hide  it,  my 
heart,  within  that  close,''  Sec.  As  the  heart  is  a  dignified  part  of 
the  buman  frame,  and  is  often  put  for  the  mind  or  affections,  this 
also  may  pass  witliout  blame.    But,  when  from  her  heart  she 


O  Bonntains,  rivers,  rocks,  and  savage  herds, 
To  you  I  speak  I  to  yon  alone,  I  now 
Must  breathe  my  sorrows  I  yon  are  wont  to  hear 
My  sad  Complaints,  and  1  will  tell  yon  all 
That  I  have  suffered  from  Achilles'  sion.*'— Franrlim 
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passes  to  her  handy  aird  tells  her  hand  not  to  write  his  naiot^ 
this  is  forced  and  unnatural ;  a  personified  hand  is  lovr^  and  nofe 
in  the  style  of  true  passion ;  and  the  figure  becomes  still  wvrsef 
when,  in-  the  last  plaoe>  she  exhorts  her  tears  to  blot  out  what 
her  hand  had  written^  ^  Oh  !  write  it  not/  &c.     TJiero  is^  im 
*  these  two  lines,  att  air  of  epigrammatic  conceit,  wiiich  untimm 
passion  never  suggests;  and  which  is  altogether  unsuitable  to  tha 
tenderness  which  breathes  through  the  rest  of  that  excellent  poeai# 
In  prose  compositions,  this  figure  requires  to  be  osfd  witk 
still  greater  moderation  and  delicacy.    The  same  liberty  is  not 
allowed  to  the  imagination  there,  as  in  poetry.    The  same  assis- 
tances cannot  be  obtained  for  raising  passion  to  its  proper  lieighl 
by  the  force  of  numbers,  and  the  glow  of  style.    However,  ad- 
dresses to  inanimate  objects  are  not  excluded  from  prose ;  hut 
have  their  place  only  in  the  higher  species  of  oratory.     A  public 
speaker  may  on  some  occasions  very  properly  address  religios 
or  virtue ;  or  his  native  country,  or  some  city  or  province,  which 
has  suffered  perhaps  great  calamities,  or  been  the  scene  of  sooie 
memorable  action.     But  we  must  remember,  that  as  such  ad- 
dresses are  among  the  highest  efforts  of  eloquence,  they  shoutd 
never  be  attempted,  unless  by  persons  of  more  than  ordinary 
genius.    For  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  design  of  moving  our  pas' 
sions  by  them,  he  is  sure  of  being  laughed  at     Of  all  frigid 
things,  the  most  frigid  are  the  awkward  and  unseasonable  at- 
tempts sometimes  made  towards  such  kinds  of  personification, 
especially  if  they,  be  long  continued.     We  see  the  writer  or 
speaker  toiling,  and  labouring  to  express  the  language  of  some 
passion,  which  he  neither  feels  himself,  nor  can  make  }xs  {tdf 
We  remain  not  only  cold,  but  frozen ;  and  are, at  full  leisure  to 
criticise  on  the  ridiculous  figure  which  the  personified  object 
makes,  when  we  ought  to  have  been  transported  with  a  ^ow  of 
enthusiasm.    Some  of  tiie  French  writers,  particularly  BossuDt 
and  Flechier,  in  their  sermons  and  funeral  orations,  have  at- 
tempted and  executed  tlus  figure,  not  without  warmth  and 
dignity.    Their  works  are  exceedingly  worthy  of  being  eon- 
suited,  for  instances  of  tliis,  and  of  several  other  ornaments  of 
style.     Indeed,  the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the  French  genius  is 
more  suited  to  this  bold  species  of  oratory,  tlian  the  more  cor- 
rect but  less  animated  genius  of  the  British^  who  in  their  prose 
works  very  rarely  attempt  any  of  the  high  fi|^ures  of  cdoquence."^ 

•  In  the  •»  OraUong  Fondbres  de  M.  Bossaet,*'  which  I  eonsider  as  one  of 
the  niasler-pt*>ces  of  modern  eloquence,  apostrophes  and  addresses  to  personified 
ohjeots  frequently  occar,  and  are  supported  with  maeh  spirit.  Thus,  for  insi»«ce» 
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60  much  for  pei*saiiificatmiB  or  prosopopoeia^  in  aU  its  diierent 
fbrms. 

Apostrophe  is  a  figure  »o  much  of  the  sume  kind,  that  it  will 
not  reqtiire  many  words.  It  is  an  address  to  a  real  person ;  hot 
one  who  is  ei^er  absent  or  dead,  as  if  he  were  present  and 
K^teaing  to  ns.  It  is  so  much  allied  to  an  address  to  inanimate 
ofcjects  personified,  that  both  these  figures  are  sometinies  called 
apostrophes.  However,  the  proper  apostrophe  is  in  boldness 
one  degree  lower  than  the  address  to  personified  objects  ;  for  it 
•ertainly  requires  a  less  efibrt  of  imagination  to  suppose  persons 
present  who  are  dead  or  absent,  than  to  animate  insensible. 
hemgB,  and  direct  our  discourse  to  them.  Both  figures  are  sub* 
joet  to  the  same  rule  of  being  prompted  by  passion,  in  order  to 
Mnder  them  natural :  for  both  are  the  language  .of  passion  or 

sliron^  emotions  only.    Among  the  poets  apostrophe  is  frequent; 

> 

Pereont  HypanUqae  DymaMjoe 
Conftxi  ft  8O0Uf ;  nee  te  toa  plarlma,  PftDthea, 
Labenteni  pietas,  nee  ApoUInU  infiila  texit  I*  ^n.  ii.  428. 

in  the  funeral  oration  of  Mary  of  Aostria,  Qneen  of  France,  the  a&.ijor  addresses 
Algliera,  In  die  prospect  of  the  adTantage  which  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.  were  to 
fSftin  over  it :  '*  Arant  lai  la  France»  presqoe  sans  TaUseaux,  tenoit  en  yain  aux 
deux  men.  Maintenant,  on  les  volt  convertes  depiiis  le  levant  jusqu'au  cou- 
chant  de  nos  flottes  Tictorieoses ;  et  la  hardiesse  Francoise  porte  partont  la 
terreur  avec  le  nem  de  Lonb.  Tv  c^deras,  tn  tomberas  sons  ee  vateqoeur^ 
Alfler  1  riehe  des  d^ponUles  de  la  Chr&ttent6.  Tn  disois  en  ton  coeur  avare,  Je 
tiens  la  mer  sons  mes  loix,  et  les  nations  sont  ma  proie.  La  Ugeret^  de  tes 
Tiusseanx  te  donnolt  de  la  confiance.  Mais  tu  te  Terras  attaqu4  dans  tes 
xmrattlest  conune  nn  oisean  ravissant  qa'on  troit  chercher  parml  ses  rochers 
et  dsos  son  nid^  oik  II  pax tage  son  bntln  i  ses  peti^  Tn  rends  d^ji  tes  esclaves. 
LonU  a  bris6  les  fers,  dont  tn  accablois  ses  snjets."  &c.  In  another  passage  of 
Die  same  oration,  he  thns  apostrophises  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  which  bad  been 
rendered  faaoas  by  beinic  the  scene  of  those  conferences,  in  which  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrennees  between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  marriage  of  this  princess  with 
the  kin{^  of  France,  were  concluded.  **  Isle  pacifiqae,  oA  se  doivent  terminer  les 
diffitoendfl  de  deux  grands  empires  &  qni  tn  sers  de  limites  :  isle  6temeUement 

memorable  par  les  conferences  de  denx  grands  ministres. Augiiate journ^e  od 

deux  fieres  nations,  longtemps  ennemies  et  alors  reconcili^es  par  Marie  Th^rese* 
s'avancent  snr  lenrs  confins,  lenrs  rois  fl  lenr  t#te,  non  plus  pent*  se  combattre, 
niM  ponr  s'embras«cr.~F£tes  sacr^es,  mariage  fortune,  voile  nuptial,  benedic- 
tion, sacrifice,  pnis-je  m^ler  anjourd'hui  vos  ceremonies  et  vos  pompes  avec  ces 
pompes  fnndbres,  et  le  comble  des  grandeurs  avec  lenrs  mines  !"  In  the  thneral 
oration  of  Henrietta,  qneen  of  England,  (which  is  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  hb 
compositions,)  after  recounting  all  she  had  done  to  support  her  unfortunate  hus- 
band, he  concludes  with  this  beautiful  apostrophe :  **  O  mere !  O  femme !  O  reine 
admirable  et  digne  d  une  meilleure  fortune,  si  les  fortunes  de  la  terre  etolent 
qnelqne  chose !  Enfin  il  fiiut  ceder  a  votre  sort.  Vons  aves  assez  soutenu  Tetat, 
qni  est  attaqne  par  une  force  invincible  et  divine.  II  ne  reste  plus  de^ormais, 
$inon  que  vons  teniez  ferme  parmi  ses  mines." 

*  Nor,  Pantheus !  thee,  thy  mitre,  nor  the  bands 

Of  awfnl  Phoebus,  sav'd  from  impious  hands.— Drtdbn. 
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The  poems  of  Ossiaa  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful  instancy 
of  this  figure  :  «  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  mai4 
of  Inistore ;  bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  tlioa  fairer 
than  the  ghost  af  the  hills,  wlien  it  moves  in  a  suabean  -al 
noon  over  the  silence  of  Morven !  He  is  fallen !  thy  yoath  k| 
low ;  pale  beneath  tlie  sword  of  Cutbullin  i"^  Quintilian  afiordi 
us  a  very  fine  example  in  prose ;  when,  in  the  beginning  of  hii 
sixth  book,  deploring  the  untimely  death  of  his  son,  which  had 
happened  during  the  course  of  the  work,  be  makes  a  very  menu 
ing  and  tender  apostrophe  to  him.  ^  Nam  quo  ille  animo,  qua 
medicorum  admiratione,  meosium  octo  valetudinem  taUt?  at  lae 
in  supremis  consolatus  est?  quam  etiam  deficiens,  jamque 
non  noster,  ipsum  ilium  alienates  mentis  errorem  circa  soIm 
literas  habuit  ?  Tuosne  ego,  O  meae  spes  inanes !  labenti^ 
oculos,  tuum  fugientem  spiritum  vidi?  Tuum  corpus  frigi'* 
dum,  exsangue  complexus,  animam  recipere,  auramque  oobi« 
munem  haurire  amplius  potui  ? — Tene  consulari  nuper  adoptione 
ad  omnium  spes  honorum  patris  admotum,  te  avunculo  prsetoii 
generum  destinatum,  te  omnium  spe  AtticsD  eloquentise  candi- 
datum,  parens  superstes  tantum  ad  poenas  amisi  l^-\-  In  this 
passage,  Quintilian  shows  the  true  genius  of  an  orator,  as  much 
as  he  does  elsewhere  that  of  the  critic. 

For  such  bold  figures  of  discourse  as  strong  personifications, 
addresses  to  personified  objects,  and  apostrophes,  the  glowing 
imagination  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations  was  particularly 
fitted.  Hence,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we  find  some  very 
remarkable  instances :  ^  O  thou  sword  of  the  Lord  !  how  hug 
will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet !  put  thyself  up  into  the  scabbard, 
rest  and  be  still !  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord  hath 
given  it  a  charge  against  Ashkelon,  and  against  tlie  sea-shore  ? 
there  he  hath  appointed  it.";]:    There  is  one  passage  in  par* 

»  Fmsal,  Book  I. 

t  "  With  what  spirit,  and  how  much  to  tlie  admirattOD  of  the  phytictani* 
did  he  bear  throiiglioat  eight  months  his  lingering  distress !  With  what  tender 
attention  did  he  study,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  to  comfort  me :  and,  when  no 
longer  himself,  how  affecting  was  it  to  behold  the  disordered  efforts  of  his 
wandering  mind,  wholly  employed  on  subjects  of  literature !  Ah !  my  frustrated 
and  fallen  hopes !  have  I  then  beheld  your  closing  eyes,  and  heard  tlie  last  groan 
issue  from  your  lips?  After  having  embraced  your  cold  and  breatliless  body,  how 
was  it  in  my  power  to  draw  the  vital  air,  or  continue  to  drag  a  miserabte  htef 
When  I  had  just  beheld  you  raised  by  consular  adoption  to  the  prospect  of  all 
your  father's  honours,  destined  to  be  son-iii-law  to  your  uncle  the  Prsetor,  pointed 
out  by  general  expectation  as  the  successful  candidate  for  the  prise  of  Attic  elo- 
quence, in  this  moment  of  your  opening  honours,  must  I  loae  yon  forever,  and 
iitmain  an  nnhappy  parent,  surviving  only  to  sufl'er  woe  f 

X  Jeremiah,  xlvii  e,  7. 
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ficidar,  whidi  I  miut  not  omit  to  mention^  because  it  contain^ 
m  greater  assemblage  of  anblime  ideas,  of  bold  and  daring  figures^ 
Ifaaii  is  perhaps  any  where  to  be  met  with.    It  is  in  the  four- 
toeath  ehmptet  of  baiah,  where  the  prophet  thus  describes  the 
hH  of  the  Assyrian  empire  :    *  Thou  shalt  take  up  this  proverb 
agaiiMt  the  khig  of  Babylon,  and  say.  How  hath  the  oppressor 
eeased  f  tiie  golden  city  ceased !    The  Lord  hath  broken  the 
Uriff  of  the  wicked,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  rulers.     He  who  smote 
the  poople   in  wrath  with  a   continual  stroke :  he  that  ruled* 
dio  nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted,  and  none  hindereth.   The 
whole   earth  is   at   rest,  and  is  quiet:  they  break  forth   into 
ringing.     Yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon^  BBjing,  Since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come 
sp  against  ns.    Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet 
diee  at  thy  coming :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the 
dSef  ones  of  the  earth  :  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all 
the  knigs  of  the  nations.    All  they  shall  speak,  and  say  unto 
thee^  Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ?    Art  thou  become  like 
unto  OS  ?    Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the 
noise  of  thy  viols :  the  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms 
cover  thee.     How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of 
tiie  morning !  how  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst 
weaken  the  nations !    For  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will 
ascend  hito  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of 
God ;  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  i>f  the  congregation,  in  the 
sides  of  the  north.     I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds,* 
I  wifl  be  Kke  the  Most  High.     Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down 
to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.    They  that  see  thee  shall  narrowly 
look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  saying.  Is  this  the  man  that' 
made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  kingdoms?  that  made' 
the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof?  that 
opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  ?    AH  the  kings  of  the  na- 
tkms,  even  all  of  them  Ke  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own  house. 
Bat  fiioii  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave,  like  an  abominable  branch  : 
and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain,  thrust  through  with  a 
sword,  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit,  as  a  carcass  trod- 
den under  feet.'»    This  whole  passage  is  full  of  sublimity.  Every 
object  is  animated  ;  a  variety  of  personages  are  introduced :  wo 
bear  the  Jews,  the  fir-trees,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts 
of  departed  kings,  the  king  of  Babylon  himself,  and  those  who 
look  upon  his  body,  all  speaking  in  their  order,  and  acting  their 
different  parts  without  confusion 
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*  ■ 

COMPARISON,  ANTITHESfS,  INTERROGATION,  EXCLAMATfOHi 

AND  OTHER  FI0URES  OF  SPEECH. 

We  are  stSl  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  figoref  .#{ 
speech ;  which^  as  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  style  whm 
properly  employed^  and  are  at  the  same  time  liable  to  be  greatlf 
abused,  require  a  careful  discussion.  As  it  would  be  tedious-.tn 
dwell  on  all  the  variety  of  figurative  expressions  which  rhetocv 
cians  have  enumerated,  I  chose  to  select  the  capital  figures,  wofsk 
as  occur  most  frequently,  and  to  make  my  remarks  oo  these ;  the 
principles  and  rules  laid  down  concerning  them  will  sufficiently 
direct  us  to  the  use  of  the  rest,  either  in  prose  or  poetry*  Of 
metaphor,  which  is  the  most  common  of  them  aU^  I  treated 
fully;  and  in  the  last  lecture,  I  discoursed  of  hyperbole,  f^" 
sonification,  and  apostrophe.  This  lecture  will  nearly  fiiMsh 
what  remains  on  the  head  of  figures. 

Comparison,  or  simile,  is  what  I  am  to  treat  of  first;  js 
figure  frequently  employed  both  by  poets  and  prose-writers,  for 
the  ornament  of  composition.  In  a  former  lecture,  I  expJiiiaed 
fully  the  difierence  betwixt  this  and  metaphor.  A  metaphor  is  a 
comparison  implied,  but  not  expressed  as.  such ;  as  whea  I  say» 
'^  Achilles  is  a  lion,"  meaning  that  he  resembles  one  m  courage 
or  strength.  A  comparison  is,  when  the  resemblance  between 
two  objects  is  expressed  in  form,  and  generally  pursued  more 
fully  than  the  nature  of  a  metaphor  admits ;  as  when  I  say> 
^  The  actions  of  princes  are  like  those  great  rivers,  the  course 
of  which  every  one  beholds,  but  their  springs  have  been  seen  by 
few."  Tills  slight  instance  will  show,  that  a  happy  comparison 
is  a  kind  of  sparkling  ornament,  which  adds  not  a  little  lustre 
and  beauty  to  discourse  ;  and  hence  such  figures  are  termed  by 
Cicero,  '^  orationis  lumina." 

The  pleasure  we  take  in  comparisons  is  just  and  natural, 
We  may  remark  three  difierent  sources  whence  it  arises.  First, 
from  the  pleasure  which  nature  has  annexed  to  that  act  of  the 
mind  by  which  we  compare  any  two  objects  together,  trace  re- 
semblances among  those  that  are  difierent,  and  difierences  amodg 
those  that  resemble  each  other;  a  pleasure,  the  final  caus9  o( 
which  is,  to  prompt  us  to  remark  and  observe,  and  thereby  io 
make  us  advance  in  useful  knowledge.  This  operation  of  the 
mind  is  naturally  and  universally  agreeable  ;  as  appears  from 
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the  delig;ht  which  even  chilchren  have  in  comparing  things  to 
gether,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  attending  to  the  objects 
tiiat  surround  them.  Secondly^  the  pleasure  of  comparison 
arises  from  Ae  illustration  which  the  simile  employed  gives  to  the 
principal  object ;  from  the  clearer  view  of  it  which  it  presents ; 
or  the  more  strong  impression  of  it  which'-it  stamps  upon  the 
mind  ;  and  tUrdly^  it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  a  new^  and 
etmimofily  a  splendid  object,  assoeialed  to  the  principal  one  of 
ivhieli  we  treat;  and  from  the  agreeable  picture  which  that 
object  presents  to  the  fancy ;  new  scenes  being  thereby  brought 
ttite  view,  wliich,  without  the  assistance  of  this  figure,  we  could 
not  have  enjoyed. 

All  comparisons  whatever  may  be  reduced  under  two  beadsy 
eip/aimng  and  embdHahing  comparisons.  For  when  a  writer  It- 
kens  the  object  of  which  he  treats  to  any  other  thing,  it  always 
is,  err  at  least  always  should  be,  with  a  View  either  to.  make  us 
nttAerstand  that  object  more  distinctly,  or  to  dress  it  up,  and 
•dom  it.  All  manner  of  subjects  admit  of  explaining  compari- 
sons. Let  an  author  be  reasoning  ever  so  strictly,  or  treating 
the  most  abstruse  point  in  philosophy,  he  may  very  properly  in- 
troduce a  comparison,  merely  with  a  view  to  make  his  subject 
better  understood.  Of  this  nature  is  the  following  in  Ji^Ir.  Har- 
ris^ Hermes,  employed  to  explain  a  very  abstract  point,  Uie  dis^ 
thietion  between  the  powers  of  sense  and  imagination  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  *  As  wax,"  says  he,  *<  would  riot  be  adequate  to  the 
purpose  of  signature,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  retain  as  well  as 
to  receive  the  impression,  the  same  holds  of  the  soul  with  respect 
to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense  is  its  receptive  power ;  imagi- 
nation its  retentive.  Had  it  sense  without  imagination,  it  would 
not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water,  where,  tho^h  all  impressions  be 
instantly  made,  yet  as  soon  as  they  are  made  they  are  ipstantly 
lost."  In  comparisons  of  this  nature,  the  understanding  is  con- 
cerned'much  more  than  the  fancy  :  and  therefore  the  only  rules 
to  1>e  observed,  with  respect  to  them,  are,  that  they  be  clear,  and 
that  they  be  useful ;  that  they  tend  to  render  our  conception  of 
the  principal  object  more  distinct;  and  that  they  do  not  lead  our 
view  aside  and  bewilder  it  with  any  false  light. 

But  embellishing  comparisons,  introduced  not  so  much  with 
^  view  to  inform  and  instruct,  as  to  adorn  the  subgect  of  which 
we  treat,  are  those  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  pre- 
sent, as  figures  of  speech ;  and  those,  indeed,  which  most  fre- 
quently occur.  Resemblance,  as  I  before  mentioned,  is  the  foun- 
ttbttioH  of-  this  figure.    We  must  not>  however,  take  resemblance^ 
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in  too  strict  a  sen0e>  for  actual  timffitiida  a«d  likannis  of  a|Hi 
)>earance.  Two  objecta  may  sometimofl  be  v^  hiqppilj  confer 
pared  to  one  another,  though  they  resemble  each  other^  stricllff 
speaking,  in  nothing;  only  because  they  agree  in  the  effesiit 
which  they  produce  upon  the  mind ;  because  they  raise  a  train 
of  similar,  or^  what  may  be  called,  concordant  ideas  ;  so  thai  the. 
remembrance  of  the  one,  when  recalled,  serves  to  strengthen  tfas: 
impression  made  by  the  other.  For  exan^ile,  to  describe  the 
natlire  of  soft  and  melancholy  music,  Ossian  says;  ^  The  musie 
of  Carryl  was,  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant 
and  mournful  to  the  soul.**  This  is  happy  and  delicate.  Yet^ 
surely,  no  kind  of  music  has  any  resemblance  to  a  feeling  of  the • 
mind,  such  as  the  memory  of  past  joys.  Had  it  been  coiqiared' 
to  the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  or  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  as 
it  would  have  been  by  some  ordinary  poet,  the  likeness  would 
have  been  more  strict ;  but,  by  founding  his  simile  upon  the  ef- 
fect which  Carryl's  music  produced,  the  poet,  while  he  conveys 
a  very  tender  image,  gives  us,  at  the. same  time,  a  much  stronger* 
impression  of  the  nature  and  strain  of  that  music  :  *  Like  the 
memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant,  and  mournful  to  the 
soul.'' 

In  general,  whether  comparisons  be  founded  on  the  simili* 
tude  of  the  two  objects  compared,  or  on  some  analogy  and 
agreement  in  their  effects,  the  fundamental  requisite  a[  a  com- 
parison is,  that  it  shall  serve  to  illustrate  the  otiject  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  is  introduced  and  to  give  us  a  stronger  conception  of  it 
Some  little  excursions  of  fancy  may  be  permitted,  in  pursuing  tlie 
simile  ;  but  they  must  never  deviate  far  from  the  principal  object 
If  it  be  a  great  and  noble  one,  every  circumstance  in  the  com- 
parison must  tend  to  aggrandize  it ;  if  it  be  a  beautiful  one,  to 
render  it  more  amiable ;  if  terrible,  to  fill  us  with  more  awe. 
But  to  be  a  little  more  particular :  the  rules  to  be  given  concern*' 
ing  comparisons,  respect  chiefly  two  articles ;  the  propriety  of 
their  introduction,  and  the  nature  of  the  objects  whence  diey 
are  taken. 

First,  the  propriety  of  their  introduction.  From  what  has 
been  already  said  of  comparisons,  it  appears  that  they  are  not, 
like  the  figures  of  which  I  treated  in  the  last  lecture,  the  lan- 
guage of  strong  passion.  No ;  they  are  the  language  of  ina^ 
gination  rather  than  of  passion :  of  an  imagination  sprightly^ 
indeed,  and  warmed ;  but  undisturbed  by  any  violent  or  agita* 
ting  emotion.  Strong  passion  is  too  severe  to  admit  this  play  of 
fancy.     It  has  no  leisure  to  cast  about  for  resembling  objects ; 
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k  imik  mk  that  <dyMt  wbkh  hajn  leised  and  teken  poMeMioa 
•f  tfe  wmL  It  if  too  bmkIi  Maq^ied  and  filled  by  it,  to  torn  its 
nnr  aHde»or  to  fix  it0  attoatioa  on  any  other  thing*  Anauthor, 
Iknfere,  can  acaraely  commit  a  greater  faulty  lhan«  in  the  mid«i 
of  pairioBy  to  introduce  a  limile.  Metaphorical  e^Hreiaion  may 
b  aloirable  in  auch  a  aitnation ;  tliough  even  tUa  may  be  oar- 
liai  too  &r :  bat  the  pomp  and  aolemnity  of  a  formal  compari* 
aea  is  altogether  a  atranger  to  paaaion.  It  changes  the  key  in  a 
■oaaat :  relaxea  and  brings  down  the  mind ;  and  shows  us  a 
inter  perfiBetly  at  his  ease,  while  he  is  personating  some  other, 
vImi  is  siqpposed  to  be  under  the  torment  of  agitation.  Our 
nitaB  of  tragedies  are  very  mpt  to  err  here.  In  some  of  Mr. 
Iewi*s  pbya,  these  flowers  of  similes  have  been  strewed  o&* 
NuoaaUy.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  too,  is  justly  censurable  in 
Ail  rsspect ;  as,  when  Porcius,  just  after  Lucia  had  bid  lum 
{■evdl  for  ever,  and  when  he  should  naturally  have  been  re* 
pRseatedas  in  the  most  violent  anguish,  makes  his  reply  in  a 
itedied  and  aflfected  conq>arison : 

That  o'er  the  dying  lamp  the  miiteady  flame 
Hsafpi  qaiTeiing  oa  a  point,  ieapt  off  by  fits, 
And  falls  agaio,  as  loth  to  quit  its  hold. 
Thou  moxt  not  go ;  my  soul  still  hovers  o'er  thee, 
And  can't  get  loose. 

Eiwy  one  most  be  sensible,  that  this  is  quite  remote  from  the 
hogiage  of  nature  on  such  occasions. 

Hiywever  as  comparison  is  not  the  style  of  strong  passion^ 
loieither,  when  employed  for  embellishment,  is  it  the  language 
of  a  mind  wholly  unmoved.  It  is  a  figure  of  dignity,  and  always 
Quires  some  elevation  in  the  subject,  in  order  to  make  it  pro-, 
pv:  for  it  supposes  the  imagination  to  be  uncommonly  enliven-r 
edy  though  the  heart  be  not  agitated  by  passion.  In  a  word,  the 
Proper  place  of  comparisons  lies  in  the  middle  region  between 
tk  hfjiaij  pathetic,  and  the  very  humble  style.  This  is  a  wide 
Ud,  and  gives  ample  range  to  the  figure.  But  even  this  field 
^«  must  take  care  not  to  overstock  with  it.  For,  as  we  before 
>iid,  it  is  a  sparkling  ornament,  and  all  things  that  sparkle, 
^e  and  &tigue,  if  they  recur  too  often.  Similes  should, 
^en  i»  poetry,  be  used  with  moderation,  but,  in  prose  writings, 
'"'di  more;  otherwise,  the  style  will  become  disagreeably  florid, 
^  the  ornament  lose  its  virtue  and  effect. 

1  proceed,  next,  to  the  roles  that  relate  to  objects  whence 
^^^'I^P^risons  should  be  drawn,  supposing  them  introduced  in 
*eir  proper  place. 
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In  the  first  p.aee,  they  flittst  not  be  drawn  from  tUiigt  wUch 
have  loo  near  and  obvious  a  resemblance  to  the  object  wilii 
whieh  we  compare  them.  Tbe  great  pleasm*e  of  the  act  of  coofc- 
paring  lies^  in  discovering  likenesses  among  things  of  difEereMt 
species^  where  we  could  not^  at  the  first  glance,  expect  a  ra- 
sembhmee.  '  There  is  Httle  art  or  ingenuity  in  pointing  out  tile 
resemblance  of  two  olgects,  that  are  so  much  akin,  or  ht  sci  iie«r 
to  one  another  in  natin^,  that  every  one  sees  they  mast  be  alike. 
When  Milton  compares  Satan's  appearance,  after  his  fall,  t# 
that  of  the  sun  suffering  an  eclipse,  and  affrighting  the  natioos 
with  portentous  darkness,  we  are  struck  with  the  hap^uiesB  aad 
the  dignity  of  the  similitude.  But  when  he  compares  Eve*)s 
bower  in  Paradise,  to  the  arbour  of  Pomona ;  or  Eve  herself  to 
a  dryad,  or  wood-nymph,  we  receive  little  entertainment :  as 
every  one  sees,  that  one  arbour  must,  of  course,  in  several 
respects-  resemble  another  arboin*,  and  one  beautiful  woman 
another  beautiful  woman.  t 

Among  similes  faulty  through  too  great  obviousness  of  the 
likeness,  we  must  likewise  rank  those  which  are  taken  fronn 
objects  become  trite  and  familiar  in  poetical  language!  Such 
are  the  similes  of  a  hero  to  a  lion,  of  a  person  in  sorrow  to  a 
flower  drooping  its  head,  of  violent  passion  to  a  tempest,  of 
chastity  to  snow,  of  virtue  to  the  sun  or  the  stars,  and  many 
more  of  this  kind,  with  which  we  are  sure  to  find  modern 
writers,  of  second-rate  genius,  abounding  plentifully ;  handed 
down  from  every  writer  of  verses  to  another,  as  by  hereditary 
right.  These  comparisons  were,  at  first,  perhaps,  very  proper 
for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  In  the  ancient 
original  poets,  who  took  them  directly  from  nature,  not  from 
their  predecessors,  they  had  beauty.  But  they  are  how  boated  ; 
our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to  them,  that  they  give  no  amuse- 
ment to  the  fancy.  There  is,  indeed,  no  mark  by  which  we  can 
more  readily  distinguish  a  poet  of  true  genius,  from  one  of  a 
barren  imagination,  than  by  the  strain  of  their  comparisons. 
All  who  call  themselves  poets  affect  them :  but,  whereas  a  mere 
versifier  copies  no  new  image  from  nature,  which  appears,  to  his 
uninventive  genius,  exhausted  by  those  who  have  gobe  before 
him,  and,  therefore,  contents  himself  with  humbly  following  flieir 
track ;  to  an  author  of  real  fancy,  nature  seems  to  unlock,  spon- 
taneously, her  hidden  stores ;  and  the  eye  ^  quick  glancing  from 
iearth  to  heaven**  discovers  new  shapes  and  forms,  new  like- 
nesses between  objects  unobserved  before,  which  render  his 
similes  original,  eipressive,  and  lively 
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Biit^  ia  the  second  place,  at  coiiii>aii80B8*<oiigfat  not  Id  be 
fmrndeil  on  Kkenesses  tao  obvioQs/  atUl  less  oaght  they  to  be 
fiMnded  OB  those  wiuch  are  too  faint  and  xemote.  For  tlteee,  in 
place  of  asffistiog^  atraiii  the  {aocy  to  eon^reheiid  &eni,  aad 
flrow  no  light  apon  the  mihject  It  is  also  to  be  jobservedj, 
that «  conparison,  whicU^  in  the  principal  dreiiiD0taaee8>  rcames 
a  suiBciendy  iiear  resemblance,  may  become  nanatandaadoh- 
senre,  if  pushed  too '  iar.  Nothing  is  more  opposite  to  the  de- 
sign of  this  'figure,  flian'  to  hunt  after  a  great  namber  of 
eoincidences  in  minute  points,  merely  to  show  liow  far  the  poet^a 
wit  can  stretch  the  resemblaiKMr.  TVds  is  Mr,  Cowley's  oomaMoi 
ftolt ;  whose  comparisons  generally  ran  oat  so  far,  as  to  become 
rather  ti  stadied  exercise  of  wit,  than  an  illustration  of  the  prin** 
sipal  object.  We  need  only  open  his  works,  his  odea  ei^aeaally^ 
to  find  instances  every  where. 

In  tbe  tiiird  place,  the  object  from  whieh  a  compari^^si  itf 
«  drawn,  should  never  be  an  unknown  object^  or  one  of  whickliBap 
people  can  form  clear  ideas :  ^  Ad  infes^ndam  rebus  Incem,* 
says  Qinnlilian,  ^  repertee  sunt  similitndines.    Prescfpue^  igiter, 
e^t  custodiendum  ne  id  quod  similitudinis  gratiA  adsciyimns,  aul 
obseurum    mi,    aut  4gnotum.     Debet  enim,  quod  iUustrandss 
atterius  rtA  gratia  assumitar,  ipsum  esse  clariua  eo  quod  iUami^ 
nat.*'^    Comparisons,  therefore,  founded  on  philosophical  dis- 
coveries, or  on  any  thing  with  which  persons  of  a  certain  trade 
only,  or  a  certain  profession,  are  con  versanti  attain  not  their 
pr<^r  effect.    They  should  be  taken  from  those  illustrioos» 
tioted  objects,  which  -most  of  the  readers  either  have  seen,  or 
can  strongly  conceive.    This  leads  me  to  remark  a  fa«lt  of 
which  modem  poets  are  very  apt  to  be  giidUy.    The  anci^ttts 
todc  their  similes  from  tbat  face  of  natural  ^aad  that  cls^S  of 
ohgects,  with  which  they  and  their  readers  w/ere  acqio^inted. 
Hence  lions,  and  wolves,  and  serpents,  were  fruitful*  and  very 
proper  som'Ces  of  similes  amongst  them;  and  these  having  be* 
^nte  a  sort  of  consecrated,  classical  images,  are  very  commonly 
A^pted  by  the  modems :  injudiciously,  howevM*,  ibr  the  pro* 
priety  of  them  is  now  in  a  ^eat  measure  lost.    Jt  is  only  at 
second  hand,  and  by  description,  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
lAsny  of  those  objects ;  and,  to  most  readers  of  iioetry>  i^  If  «re 
^ore  to  tbe  purpose  to  describe  lions,  or  serpents,  by  aipules 
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.C^wparlf ^9  have  b«^a  jptrodqc^d  into  dUcowrse  fojr  tbe  sake  of  throwinfi; 
^bt  OD  tbe  tnbject.  .Wejnnst,  tberefore,  be  much  on  oar  urnard,  not  to  ejnploy, 
^s  the  f^oimd  of  our  rimUe,  any  object  wbtch  is  either  obscure  or  unknown. 
I^bat,  surely,  which  is  umsd  for  tbe  purpoie  of  Ulattratins  some  oti^r  tiling,  ought 
to  be  more  obvious  and  plain,  than  the  thing  inteoded<ib  bcniiustrated/'— vlii.  S.  7a. 
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taken  from  men^  than  to  describe  men  by  lions.  Now-^-da;$, 
we  can  more  easily  form  the  conception  of  a  fierce  combat  be* 
tween  two  men,  tlian  between  a  bull  and  a  tiger.  Every  country 
has  a  scenery  peculiar  to  itself;  and  the  imagery  of  every  good 
poet  will  exhibit  it.  Tiie  introduction  of  unknown  objects,  or  of 
a  foreign  scenery,  betrays  a  poet  copying,  not  after  nature,  bot 
from  other  writers.     I  have  only  to  observe  further. 

In  the  fourth  place,  that,  in  compositions  of  a  serious  or 
elevated  kind,  similes  should  never  be  taken  from  low  or  mean 
objects.  These  are  degrading ;  whereas,  similes  are  commonly 
intended  to  embellish,  and  to  dignify ;  and,  therefore,  unless  in 
burlesque  writings,  or  where  similes  are  introduced  purposely 
to  vilify  and  diminish  an  object,  mean  ideas  should  never  be 
presented  to  us.  .  Some  of  Homer's  comparisons  have  been 
taxed,  without  reason,  on  this  account.  For  it  is  to  be  remenw 
bered,'  tliat  i\\t  meanness  or  dignity  of  objects  depends,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age  wherein  we 
live.  Many  similes,  tlierefore,  drawn  from  the  incidents  of  rural 
life,  which  appear  low  to  us,  had  abundance  of  dignity  in  those 
simpler  ages  of  antiquity. 

I  have  now  considered  such  of  the  figures  of  speech  as 
seemed,  most  to  merit  a  full  and  particular  discussion :  meta- 
phor, hyperbole,  personification,  apostrophe,  and  comparison, 
A  few  more  yet  remain  to  be  mentioned ;  the  proper  use  and 
conduct  of  which  will  be  easily  understood  from  tlie  principles 
already  laid  down. 

As  Comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance,  so  Antithesis 
on  the  contrast  or  opposition  of  two  objects.  Contrast  has 
always  this  efiect,  to  make  each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear 
in  the  stronger  light.  White,  for  instance,  never  appears  so 
bright  as  when  it  is  opposed  to  black ;  and  when  botli  are 
viewed  together.  Antithesis,  therefore,  may  on  many  occasions 
be  employed  to  advantage,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  impression 
which  we  intend  that  any  object  should  make.  Thus  Cicero, 
in  his  oration  for  Milo,  representing  tlie  improbability  of  Milo*^ 
forming  a  design  to  take  away  the  life  of  Clodius,  at  a  time  when 
all  circumstances  were  unfavourable  to  such  a  design,  and  after 
he  had  let  other  opportunities  slip,  when 'he  could  have  executed 
tlie  same  design,  if  he  had  formed  it,  with  much  more  ease  and 
safety,  heightens  our  conviction  of  this  improbability  by  a  skilful 
use  of  this  figure :  **  Quem  igitur  cum  omnium  gratift  interficere 
ooluit,  hunc  voluit  cum  aliquorum  querela  ?  Quem  jure,  quem 
loco,  quem  tempore,  quem  impune,  non  est  ausus,  hunc  injurily 
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iniq^lMi  leoo,  alieno  tempore,  periculo  ca|Mtie,  non  dabitoyk 
Qccidere  ?**  In  order  to  render  an  antitbetia  more  complete^ 
it  is  always  of  advantage,  that  the  words  and  members  of  iht 
sentoM^e  expressing. the  contrasted  objects,  be,  as  in  this  in- 
stance of  Cicero's,  similarly  constructed,  and  made  to  correspond 
to  each  other.  This  leads  us  to  remark  the  contrast  more,  by 
setting  the  things  which  we  oppose  more  clearly  over  agaiiis 
each  other ;  in  the  same  manner  as  when  we  contrast  a  black 
and  a  white  object,  in  order  to  perceive  the  full  difference  o 
their  colour,  we  would  choose  to  have  both  objects  of  the  same 
balk,  and  placed  in  the  same  light.  Their  resemblance  to  each 
other,  in  certain  circumstances,  makes  their  disagreement  in 
others  more  palpable. 

At  tlie  same  time,  I  must  observe,  that  tlie  frequent  use  of 
antithesis,  especially  where  the  opposition  of  tlie  words  is  nice 
and  quaint,  is  apt  to  render  style  disagreeable.  Such  a  sentence 
as  the  following,  from  Seneca,  does  very  well,  where  it  stands 
alone :  '^  Si  quern  volueris  esse  divitem,  non  est  quod  augeas 
divitias,  sed  minuas  cupiditates."-}-  Or  this :  ^  Si  ad  naturam 
▼ires,  nonquam  oris  pauper ;  si  ad  opin'»onem,  nunquam  dives." j; 
A  maxim^  or  moral  saying,  properly  fjiough  receives  this  form ; 
both  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  meditation,  and 
because  it  is  designed  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which 
recalls  it  more  easily  by  the  help  of  such  contrasted  expressions. 
But  where  a  string  of  such  sentences  succeed  each  other ;  where 
this  becomes  an  author's  favourite  and  prevailing  manner  of 
expressing  himself,  his  style  is  faulty :  and  it  is  upon  this  account 
Seneca  has  been  often,  and  justly,  censured.  Such  a  style  ap- 
pears too  studied  and  laboured ;  it  gives  us  the  impression  of 
an  author  attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  things,  than 
to  the  things  themselves  which  he  says.  Dr.  Young,  though  a 
writer  of  real  genius,  was  too  fond  of  antithesis.  In  his  Estimate 
of  Human  life,  we  find  whole  passages  that  run  in  such  a  strain 
as  this :  *^  The  peasant  complains  aloud ;  the  courtier  in  secret 

*  **  Is  it  credible  that,  when  lie  declined  pnttinf^  Clodins  to  death  with  the 
eoosetit  of  «il»  lie  woukl  choose  to  do  it  with  the  disapprobation  of  many  Can 
yoo  beUeve  that  the  person  whom  lie  scrupled  to  slay,  when  he  mi^cht  have  done 
so  with  fnll  justice,  In  a  convenient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  secure  ini- 
paitft  he  made  oo  scruple  to  murder  against  jnstice,  in  an  unfavourable  place, 
at  aa  nnseaaoBabte  time,  and  at  the  riak  of  capital  condemnation  t" 

t  '*  If  yea  seek  to  make  one  rich,  study  not  to  increase  bis  stores,  but  to 
diminish  his  desires.*' 

t  "  If  yon  regulate  your  desires  according  to  the  standard  of  nature,  you 
wUf  never  be  poor ;  if  according  to  the  standard  of  opinion,  you  will  never  be 
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repined.  Id  watit^  wliat  <fiirtr«8ft!  iti  affluence,  wba£  satiBtJrl 
Tbe  great  are  under  as  much  difficulty  to  escpend  with  pleasure, 
as  the  mean  to  laboui^  with  socceas.  The  ignorant,  throagh 
ill-grounded  hope,  are  disappointed;  the  knowing,  tiarongh 
knowledge,  despond.  Ignorance  occasions  mistake;  misfahi^ 
disappointment;  iind  disappointment  is  misery.  Knowledge^ 
on  tike  other  hand,  gives  tme  jndgnlent ;  and  tme  judgment  of 
human  things,  gives  a  ddhoHstration  of  their  insuffioienoy  to  oar 
peace."  There  is  too  much  glitter  in  such  a  style  as  (his  (• 
please  long.  We  are  fatigued,  by  attending  to  sack  quaint  and 
artificial  sentences  often  repeated. 

There  is  another  sort  of  antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  con- 
sists in  surprising  us  by  the  unexpected  contrast  of  things  which 
it  brings  together.  Much  wit  may  be  shown  in  this ;  but  it 
belongs  wholly  to  pieces  of  professed  wit  and  humour^  and  can 
find  no  place  in  grave  compositions.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  re- 
markably fond  of  antidiesis,  is  often  happy  in  Una  use  of  te 
figure.    So,  in  his  Rape  of  the  Lock : 

Whether  the  nymph  thtll  break  Diaaa'a  law» 

Or  some  trail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw ; 

Or  fctain  Iter  honour,  or  her  new  brocade ; 

Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 

Or  lose  lier  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball, 

Or  wheUier  heaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock  must  fall. 

What  is  called  the  point  of  an  epigram,  consists,  for  the  most  party 
in  some  antithesis  of  this  kind ;  surprising  us  with  the  smaft 
and  unexpected  turn  which  it  gives  to  tiie  thought;  and  in  the 
fewer  Words  it  is  brought  out,  it  is  always  the  happier. 

Comparisons  and  antitliesis  are  figures  of  a  cool  nature; 
tbe  productions  of  imagination,  not  of  passion.  Interrogations 
and  Exclamations,  of  wliich  I  am  next  to  speak,  are  passionate 
figures.  They  are,  indeed,  on  so  many  occasions,  tlie  native 
language  of  passion,  that  their  use  is  extremely  frequent; 
and,  in  ordinary  conversation,  when  men  are  heated,  they 
prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime  oratory*  Tlie  unfigured, 
literal  use  of  interrogation,  is,  to  ask  a  question ;  but  wlien  men 
are  prompted  by  passion,  whatever  they  would  affirm,  or  ileny, 
with  great  vehemence,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form  of  a 
question ;  expressing  thereby  the  strongest  confidenee  of  tlie 
truth  of  their  own  Sentiment,  and  a|>|)ealing^  to  tlieir  hearer^i 
for  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary.  Thus,  in  Scripture: 
*Ood  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of 
man  that  he  should  repent.    Hath  he  said  it?   and  shall  to 
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«b^  it?  Halh  lie  tpokea  k1  ud  shall  lie  not  nwke  it 
gomAI^^  So  Demosthtttoe^  addrefsing  himielf  to  tlie  Atlie- 
^  Tell  ne,  will  yeo  etillr  go  eboot  and  ask  oae  another, 
re  T  What  ean  be  mere  astonishing  news  than  this, 
that  the  mmt  of  Maeedea  makes  war  open  the  Athenians,  and 
lee  of  the  aflGuni  of  Oreeee  ?— Is  Philip  dead  ?  No,  hut  he 
What  signiiea  it  to  yev  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive  ? 
For,  if  any  thing  hap|iea»  to  diis  Philip,  you  will  immediately 
laiae  mp  anethen"  All  this,  delivered  without  interrogation, 
had  beea  ftiat  and  ineffectual ;  bat  tlie  waraith  and  eagerness 
which  this  questioning  method  ei^resses,  awakens  the  hearers, 
ttd  strikee  them  with  maeh  greater  foroe« 

Interregtflions  may  often  be  employed  with  propriety,  in  tlie 
eoarse  of  no  higher  emotions  than  naturally  arise  in  pursuing 
some  dose  and  ecurnest  reasoning.  But  exclamations  belong 
only  to  stronger  emotions  of  the  mind ;  to  surprise,  admiration^ 
m^er,  j<^,  grief,  and  the  like  : 

Hen  pietM !  heu  priica  fidet  I  ioTicUqae  beUo 
Dextral 

Both  intenrogation  and  exclamation,  and,  indeed,  all  passionate 
figores  of  speech,  <4ierate  iq>on  us  by  means  of  sympathy.  Sym* 
paifay  is  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  principle  in  our  nature, 
diqiomng  us  to  enter  into  every  feeling  and  passion,  which  we 
faeMd  esprtssed  by  others.  Hence,  a  single  person  coming 
inta^eompaay  with-  strong  marks,  either  of  molanefaoly  or  joy, 
upon  has  coaateiiaRce^  will  difibse  that;  passion  in  a  moment 
throi^h>the>  whole  ekale«  Henoe,  in  a  great  ero'wd,  passions 
are  saieasily  caught,  and  so  fast  spread,  by  that  powei^l  con* 
tag^oawhich  the  animaied  looks,  'Cries>  and  gesrtures  of  a  multi* 
tude  nevec  fail  to  carry.  Now,  interrogatiens  andexolamations, 
being  natural  signs,  of  a  moved  and  agitated  mind,  always,  when 
they  are  properly  used,  dispose  us  to  sympathise  witli  the  dispo* 
positions  of  those  who  use  tiiem,  and  to'  feel -as  they  feel. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  rale  with  regard  to  tlie 
sonduot  of  Sttch  figmrea  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  Uie  manner 
in  which  nature  dictates  to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion, 
and  that  be  give  his  language  that  turn,  and  no  other ;  above 
sU,  that  he  never  affisci  the  style  of  a  passion  which  he  <loes  not 
fael..  -With  inlsnrogsiiens  he  may  use  a  good  deal  of  freedom  ( 
theses  as  above  observed,  falling  in  so  mueh  with  the  ordinary 
eomrse^of  longuage  and  reasoning,  even  when^no  great  veliem^net 

*  Numbers,  cliap.  xxili.  ver.  19. 
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18  supposed  to  have  place  in  the  Bund.    But,  widi  respoet  fe  «gt^ 
clamatious^  he.  must  be  more  reserved.    Nothing  has  'a  iroisa 
.effect  than  the  frequent  and  unseasonable  use  of  thein;    Rair» 
juvenile  writers  imagine,  that  by  pouring  them  forth'  oilen/th^ 
render  their  compositions  warm  and  animated.    Whereas  quite 
the  contrary  follows.    They  render  it  frigid  to  exiseBU.    Wheli 
an  author  is  always  calling  upon  us  theater  into  transpisrti 
which  he  has  said  nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both  disgusied  ail 
enraged,  at  him.    He  raises  no  sympathy,  for  he  gives  us  no  pti» 
sion  of  his  own,  in  which  we  can  take  part.    He  gives  us  wordi 
.and  not  passion ;  and,  of  course,  can  raise  no  puMion;.  uniess 
that  of  indignation.    Hence  I  am  incUaed  to  think,  he  waa  not 
much  mistaken,  who  said,  that  when,  on  looking  uito  a  bosk, 
he  found  the  pages  thi^k  bespangled  with  the  pmmt  which  is 
called  ^  punctum  admirationis,"  he  judged  this  to  be  a  soffieieit 
reason  for  his  laying  it  aside.  ^    And,  indeed,  were  it  not  £»r  Iks 
help  of  this  '^  punctum  admirationis,''  with  which  nuuny  writeei 
of  the  rapturous  kind  so  much  abound,  one  would  be  often  at  a 
loss  to  discover,  whether  or  not  it  was  exclamation  which  they 
aimed  at.    For,  it  has  now  become  a  fashion,  among  these  wri- 
ters, to  subjoin  points  of  admiration  to  sentences,  which  eontahi 
nothing  but  simple  affirmations,  or  propositions ;  as  if,  by  as 
affected  method  of  pointing,  they  could  transform  them  m  tht 
reader's  mind  into  high  figures  of  eloquence.    Much  akin  to  thisy 
is  another  contrivance  practised  by  some  writers,  of  separatiaf 
almost  all  the  members  of  their  sentences  from  each  other,  by 
blank  lines  ;  as  if,  by  setting  them  thus  asunder,  they  bestowed 
some  special  importance  upon  them ;  and  required  as,  in  gomg 
along,  to  make  a  pause  at  every  other  word,  and  weigh  it  wdL 
This,  I  think,  nmy  be  called  a  typogri^hical  figure  of  speech. 
Neither,  indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  mention  the  arts  of 
writers  for  increasing  the  importance  of  their  words,  does  aao* 
ther  custom,  which  prevailed  very  much  some,  time  ago,  seenf 
worthy  of  imitation ;  I  mean  that  of  distinguishing  the  significant 
words,  in  every  sentence,  by  italic  characters.     On  some  occa- 
sions, it  is  very  proper  to  use  such  distinctions.    But  when  we 
carry  them  so  far,  as  to  mark  with  them  every  supposed  eofik^ 
tical  word,  these  words  are  apt  to  multiply  so  fast  in  the  author's 
imagination,  that  every  page- is  crowded  with  italics ;  which  can 
produce  no  effect  whatever,  but  to  hurt  the  eye  and  create  con^ 
fusion.    Indeed,  if  the  sense  point  not  out  the  most  emphatical 
expressions,  a  variation  in  the  type,  especially^when  occuring  30 
frequently,  will  give  small  aid.    And,  aceordingly,  the  vaoBt 
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Mifei^  vriten^  of  late,  Imre,  with  good  reat on,  laid  anide  all 
ftuM  feeble  props  of  ngnificancy,  and  trusted  wholly  to  tM 
«e%bt  of  dieir  seatunents  tor  commandiag  atteatioi}.  Bot  to 
j^hini  from  thii  digreMioB : 

Aaotker  figure  of  speech,  proper  only  to  animated  and  warm 
exposition,  is  what  some  critical  writers  call  Vision ;  when,  in 
»lioe  of  relating  something  that  is  past,  we  use  the  present 
tc48^  and  describe  it  as  actoally  passing  before  our  eyes.    Thus 
Cbero,  in  his  fourth  oration  against  Catiline :  «  Videor  enim 
mU  hanc  mrfaem  videre,  lucem  orbis  terrarum  atque  arcem  om- 
mm  gentittm^  subito  uno  incendio  concidentem ;  cerno  animo 
iqpaUa  in  patria  miseros  atque  insepultos  acervos  civium ;  vcr- 
«tar  naihi  ante  oculos  adspectus  Cethegi,  ct  furor,  in  vestra  csede 
kwdiaiitis.»*    This  manner  of  description  supposes  a  sort  of 
ttdnsiasm,  which  carries  the  person  who  describes  in  some 
Wtmsre  out  of  himself;  and,  when  well  executed,  must  needs 
■pnws  the  reader  or  hearer  strongly,  by  the  force  of  that  sym- 
P«4y  which  I  haye  before  explained.    But,  in  order  to  a  suc- 
•wfiil  execution,  it  requires  an  uncommonly  warm  imagination* 
•d  such  a  happy  selection  of  circumstances,  as  shall  make  us 
*nk  we  see  before  our  eyes  the  scene  tliat  is  described.     Other* 
^,  it  shares  the  same  fate  with  all  feeble  attempts  towards  pas- 
amate  figures ;  that  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  author  and 
htvingflie  reader  more  cool  and  uninterested  than  he  was  before. 
"»  same  observations  are  to  be  applied  to  repetition,  suspension^ 
*nwtien,  and  many  more  of  those  figurative  forms  of  speech, 
™di  rhetoricians  have  enumerated  among  the  beauties  of  elo- 
!*CB«.    They  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactly  in  proportion  as 
wy  are  native  expressions  of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended 
^be  heightened  by  them.    Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak 
wip  own  language,  and  they  will  suggest  figures  in  abundance. 
**>  when  we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth  which  we  do  not 
"^>  no  figures  will  either  supply  the  defect,  or  conceal  the  im- 
Fwture. 

^We  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent 
J^among  all  public  speakers,  particularly  at  the  bar,  which 
^v^^an  insists  upon  considerably,  and  calls  Amplification.  It 
^OHiits  in  an  artful  exaggeration  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
■^  object  or  action  which  we  want  to  place  in  a  strong  light. 


.    The  faricmf  comitevance  of  Cetbegu»  rises  to  my  view,  while  with  s 
^^  W  lie  it  irittinphiiis  in  your  niiserte*.''    c.  6, 
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either  a  good  or  a  bad  one.^  It  is  not  so  properly  one  figure^  » 
the  skilful  management  of  several  idiich  we  make  to  tend  to  ehi 
point.  It  may  be  carried  on  by  a  proper  use  of  magnifying  cft 
extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enumeration  trf  particulars,  or  by 
throwing  together,  as  into  one  mass,  a  crowd  of  circumstances ; 
by  suggesting  comparisons  dso  with  things  of  a  like  nature. 
But  the  principal  instrument  by  which  it  works,  is  by  a  elimai, 
or  a  gradual  rise  of  one  circumstance  above  another,  till  our  idea 
be  raised  to  the  utmost.  I  spoke  formerly  of  a  climax  ill  sound ; 
a  climax  in  sense,  when  well  carried  on,  is  a  figure  wMcfciietef 
fails  to  amplify  strongly.  The  common  examplfe  of  this  is,  that 
noted  passage  in    Cicero,  which   every  school-boy    knows; 

•  Facinus  est  vincire  civem  Romanum;  scelus  vieriberare,  prope 
parricidium,  necare  ;  quid  dicam  in  crucem  toUere  ?•*  I  shaH 
give  an  instance  from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  famot»  Scotch 
lawyer.  Sir  (Jeorge  M'Kenzie.  It  is  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  III 
the  case  of  a  Woman  ax;cused  of  murdering  her  own  chiM* 

•  Gentlemen,  if  one  man  had  any  how  slain  another,  if  an  adver* 
sary  had  killed  his  opposer,  or  a  woman  occasioned  the  dieath  of 
her  enemy,  even  these  criminals  would  have  been  capitally  pwi* 
ished  by  the  Oomeltan  law :  but,  if  thi*  guilttetis  infant,  who 
could  make  no  enemy,  had  been  murdered  by  it9  owil  niBtie, 
what  punisliments  woidd  not  then  flie  mother  have  demanded? 
With  what  cries  and  exclamations  would  she  have  stunned  yMsr 
ears  ?  What  shall  we  say  tiien,  when  a  wtmian,  gialty  of  ho^ 
micide,  a  mother  of  the  murder  of  her  innocent  child,  hath  c#ift- 
prised  all  those  misdeeds  in  one  single  crime;  a  crime,  i»iti«ini 
nature  detestable ;  in  a  woman,  prodigious ;  in  a  mother,  JBi^m* 
dible ;  and  perpetrated  against  one  wlione  age  trailed  for  com- 
passion,  whose  near  religion  claimed  afiection,  and  whose  iiiiio« 
cence  deserved  the  highest  favour  ?"  I  nrast  tak«  notice,  liow- 
ever,  that  such  regular  climaxes  as  these,  thoiigh  they  have  con* 
siderable  beauty,  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  smaU  appearanctt  of 
art  and  study  ;  and,  therefore,  though  they  may  be  admitted  mt# 
formal  harangues,  yet  they  9peak  not  the  language  of  great  ear- 
nestness and  passion,  which  sddom  proceed  by  steps  so  nq^ar. 
Nor,  indeed,  for  die  purposes  of  effectual  persuasion^  are  Anf 
Kkely  lo  be  so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of  ciroumstaiioes  in 
a  less  artificial  order.  ¥*^r,  when  imich  fltrt  appears,  we  are  ^ 
ways  put  on  our  guard  against  the  deceits  of  eloquence ;  bot 

*  **  It  is  a  crime  to  put  a  Roman  citisen  in  bonds ;  it  is  the  heig!it  of  gnilt  to 
•cornice  him;  little  less  than  parricide  to  put  him  to  death;  wliat  name  tlieft 
•haU  I  give  to  cmcifytnff  htm  V* 
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%  9fie9ki*r  haa  reasoned  stroDgly,  and  by  force  of  argument 
km  made  gooU  Ida  main  point,  lie  may  then,  taking  advantage  of 
the  &yo«rable  bent  of  our  minds,  make  use  of  such  artificial  fi- 
gn«a  to  confirm  our  bdief  and  to  warm  our  minda. 
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FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE— GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  STYLE-^ 
DIFFUSE*  CONCISE-FEEBLE,  NERVOUS— DRY,  PLAIN,  NEAT, 
ELEGANT,  FLOWERY. 

Haying  treated,  at  considerable  length,  of  the  figures  of 
speeeb,  of  their  origin,  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  management 
«rf  such  of  them  as  are  important  enougli  to  require  a  particular 
^etission,  before  finally  dismissing  this  subject,  I  think  it  in« 
eanibent  on  me,  to  make  some  observations  concerning  the 
proper  use  of  figurative  language  in  general.  Tliese,  indeed,  I 
have  in  part  already  anticipated.  But,  as  great  errors  are  often 
eMDDiitted  in  this  part  of  style,  especially  by  young  writers,  it 
may  be  of  me  diat  I  bring  together,  under  one  view,  the  most 
■wterial  directions  on  this  head. 

I  begin  wiA  repeating  an  observation  formerly  made,  tliat 
Bother  all  the  beauties,  nor  even  the  chief  ^beauties,  of  com- 
position depend  upon  tropes  and  figures.  Some  of  the  most 
raUime  and  most  pathetic  passages  of  the  most  admired  au- 
thors, both  in  prose  and  poetry,  are  expressed  in  the  most  sim- 
ple style,  without  any  figure  at  all ;  instances  of  which  I  have 
before  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a  composition  may  abound 
wiA  these  studied  ornaments ;  the  language  may  be  artful, 
splendid,  and  highly  figured,  and  yet  the  composition  be  on  the 
whole  frigid  and  unafTecting.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and 
ttought,  which  constitute  the  real  and  lasting  merit  of  any  work, 
if  tbe  style  be  stiflF  and  affected,  if  it  be  deficient  in  perspicuity 
or  precision,  or  in  ease  and  neatness,  all  the  figures  that  can  be 
employed  wffl  never  render  it  agreeable :  they  may  dazzle  a 
vulgar,  but  will  never  please  a  judicious  eye. 

In  (he  second  place,  figures,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  must 
always  rise  naturally  from  the  subject.  I  have  shown  that  all 
of  them  are  the  language  either  of  imagination,  or  of  passion  ; 
some  of  them  suggested  by  imagination,  when  it  is  awakened 
and  sprightly,  such  as  metaphors  and  comparisons ;  others  by 
passian  or  more  heated  emotion,  such  ar  personifications 

Q  2 
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apostrophes.  Of  course  Uiey  are  beautiful  then  onlyj  when  tliej 
are  prompted  by  fancy  or  by  passion.  They  must  rise  of  their 
awn  accord ;  they  must  flow  from  a  mind  warmed  by  the  object 
which  it  seeks  to  describe  ;  we  should  never  interrupt  the  course 
of  thought  to  cast  about  for  figures.  If  they  be  sought  after 
coolly,  and  fastened  on  sus  designed  ornaments,  they  will  have  a 
miserable  effect.  It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea,  which  many  have 
of  the  ornaments  of  style,  as  if  they  were  things  detached  from 
the  subject,  and  that  could  be  stuck  to  it,  like  lace  upon  a  coat  * 
this  is,  indeed, 

Pnrpareas,  late  qui  splendeat,  nnns  et  alter 

Assuitor  panniM.* Ars  Poet.  ▼.  IS. 

And  it  is  this  false  idea  which  has  often  brought  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  writing  into  disrepute.  Whereas,  the  real  and 
proper  ornaments  of  style  arise  from  sentiment  They  flow  in 
the  same  stream  with  the  current  of  thought.  A  writer  of 
genius  conceives  his  subject  strongly ;  his  imagination  is  filled 
and  impressed  with  it ;  and  poiu-s  itself  forth  in  that  figurative 
language  which  imagination  naturally  speaks.  He  puts  on  no 
emotion  which  his  subject  does  not  raise  in  him  ;  he  speaks  as 
he  feels  ;  but  his  style  will  be  beautiful,  because  his  feelings  are 
lively.  On  occasions,  when  fancy  is  lang^d,  or  finds  nothing 
to  rouse  it,  we  should  never  attempt  to  hunt  for  figures.  We 
then  work,  as  it  is  said,  ^  invita  Minerva ;"  supposing  figures 
invented,  they  will  have  the  appearance  of  being  forced ;  and,  in 
this  case,  they  had  much  better  be  omitted. 

In  the  third  place;  even  when  imagination  prompts,  and  tlie 
subject  naturally  gives  rise  to  figures,  they  must,  however,  not 
be  employed  too  frequently.  In  all  beauty,  *^  simplex  munditiLs" 
is  a  capital  quality.  Nothing  derogates  more  from  the  weight 
and  dignity  of  any  composition,  than  too  great  attention  to  orna- 
ment. When  the  ornaments  cost  labour,  that  labour  always 
appears ;  though  they  should  cost  us  none,  still  the  reader  or 
hearer  may4>e  surfeited  with  them  ;  and  when  they  come  too 
thick,  they  give  the  impression  of  a  light  and  frothy  genius,  that 
evaporates  in  show,  rather  than  brings  forth  what  is  solid.  The 
directions  of  the  ancient  critics,  on  this  head,  are  full  of  good 
sense,  and  deserve  careful  attention.  ^  Yoluptatibus  maxiinis," 
says  Cicero,  de  Orat.  lib.  iii.,  *<  fastidium  finitimum  est  in  rebus 
omnibus  ;  quo  hoc  minus  in  oratione  miremur.    In  qua,  vel  ex 

*  "  Shreds  of  pnrple  with  broad  lustre  shine, 

Sew'd  on  your  poem."—  FaAVcii. 
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p9etu,  Tel  oratoribufl,  possamofl  jadicare^  concinnam^  omatam^ 
&5tivam  sine  intermissione^  qaamvis  claris  sit  coloribus  picta, 
Tel  poesis,  yel  oratio^  non  posse  in  delectatione  esse  diuturua. 
Qaare>  bene  et  prseclare,  quamvis  nobis  ssepe  dicatur,  belle  et 
festiye  nimium  sa^pe  nolo.""^  To  tbe  same  purpose  are  the  ex* 
celknt  directions  with  which  Qointilian  concludes  his  discourse 
concerning  figures,  lib.  ix.  c.  3.  **  Ego  illud  de  iis  figuris,  qu8B 
Tere  sunt,  adjiciam  breviter,  sicut  ornant  orationem  opportune 
posits,  ita  ineptissimas  esse,  cum  immodice  petuntur.  Sunt,  qui 
neglecto  rerum  pondere,  et  viribus  sententiarum,  si  vel  {nania 
verba  in  hos  modos  depravarint,  summos  se  judicent  artifices ; 
idfio^ae  doo  desinunt  eas  nectere ;  quas  sine  sententia  sectari, 
tarn  est  ridicnlum,  quam  quserere  habitum  gestnmque  sine  cor- 
pore.  Ne  hte  quidem,  quae  rectae  fiunt,  densandse  sunt  nimis. 
Sciendum  imprimis,  quid  quisque  postulet  locus,  quid  persona, 
quid  tempus.  Major  enim  pars  harum  figurarum  posita  est  in 
delectatione.  Ubi  vero  atrocitate,  invidia,  miseratione  pugnan- 
iam  est;  quis  ferat  verbis  contrapositis,  et  consimilibus,  et 
pariter  cadentibus,  irascentem,  flentem,  rogantem  7  Cum  in  his 
rebus  cura  verborum  deroget  affectibus  fidem  ;  et,  ubicunque  ars 
oKtentatm-,  Veritas  abesse  videatur."-)-  After  these  judicious  and 
useful  observations,  I  have  no  more  to  add,  on  this  subject,  ex- 
cept this  admonition : 

In  the  fourth  place,  that  without  a  genius  for  figurative  lan- 
guage, none  should  attempt  it.  Imagination  is  a  power  not  to 
^  acquired ;  it  must  be  derived  from  nature.     Its  redundancies 

'  *'li  all  Imman  thiiiKs,  disgvst  borders  so  nearly  off  the  most  lively  pleasures, 
that  we  need  not  be  sarprised  to  find  this  hold  in  eloquence.  From  reading 
cither  poets  or  orators  we  may  easily  satisfy  onrselves,  that  neither  a  poem  nor 
tt  stalios,  whleh,  without  intermission,  is  showy  and  sparkling,  can  please  as 
^.  Wherefore,  thoogh  we  may  wish  for  the  freqaent  prabe  of  having  ex- 
pressed ourselves  well  and  properly,  we  should  not  covet  repeated  applause, 
fdrltdng  bright  and  splendid." 

t  **  1  must  »dd,  concerning  those  figures  which  are  proper  in  themselves,  that 
^tliey  bcantify  a  composition  when  they  are  seasonably  introduced,  so  they  de* 
^  it  greatly  if  too  frequently  sought  after.  There  are  some,  who,  neglecting 
itKngth  of  sentiment  and  weight  of  matter,  if  they  can  only  force  their  empty 
*«d8  into  a  figurative  style,  imagine  themselves  great  writers ;  and  therefore 
coDltnnally  string  together  such  ornaments ;  which  is  just  as  ridiculous,  where 
^re  is  no  sentiment  to  support  them,  as  to  contrive  gestures  and  dresses  for 
vbt  wants  a  body.  Even  those  figures  which  a  subject  admits,  must  not  come 
^  thick.  We  roust  begin  with  considering  what  the  occasion,  the  time,  and 
^  person  who  speaks,  render  proper.  For  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  greater 
1^  of  Uiese  figures  is  entertainment.  But  when  the  subject  becomes  deeply 
'^nsot,  and  strong  passions  are  to  be  moved,  who  can  bear  the  orator,  who,  in 
"^^cted  language  and  balanced  phrases,  endeavours  to  express  wrath,  commise- 
^00,  or  earnest  entreaty?    On  all  such  occasions,  a  solicitous  attention  *" 

*«rils  weakens  passion ;  and  when  so  much  art  is  shown,  there  is  suspected 
^liocerity." 
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we  may  prune^  its  deviations  we  may  correct^  \in  sphere  we 
may  enlarge^  but  the  faculty  itself  we  cannot  create ;  and  alt 
efforts  towards  a  metaphorical  ornamented  style^  if  we  are  desti- 
tute of  the  proper  genius  for  it^  will  prove  awkward  and  dis- 
gusting. Let  us  satisfy  ourselves^  however^  by  considering, 
that  without  this  talent^  or  at  least  with  a  very  small  measure 
of  it,  we  may  both  write  and  speak  to  advantage.  Good  sense, 
clear  ideas,  perspicuity  of  language,  and  proper  arrangement  of 
wordM  and  thoughts,  will  always  command  attention.  These 
are,  indeed,  the  foundations  of  all  solid  merit,  both  in  speaking 
and  writing.  Many  objects  require  nothing  more ;  and  those 
which  admit  of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a  secondafy  requisite. 
To  study  and  to  know  our  own  genius  well ;  to  follow  nature : 
to  seek  to  improve,  but  not  to  force  it,  are  directions  which 
cannot  be  too  often  given  to  those  who  desire  to  excel  in  the 
liberal  arts. 

When  I  entered  on  the  consideration  of  style,  I  observed 
that,  words  being  the  copies  of  our  ideas,  there  must  always  be 
a  very  intimate  connexion  between  the  manner  in  which  every 
writer  employs  words,  and  his  manner  of  thinking ;  and  that, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  thought  and  expression  which  belongs  to 
him,  there  is  a  certain  character  imprinted  on  his  style,  which 
may  be  denominated  his  manner ;  commonly  expressed  by  such 
general  terms,  as  strong,  weak,  dry,  simple,  affected,  or  the  like. 
These  distinctions  carry,  in  general,  some  reference  to  an  au- 
tlior's  manner  of  tliinking,  but  refer  chiefly  to  his  mode  of  ex- 
pression. They  aris^  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  language; 
and  comprehend  the  effect  produced  by  all  those  parts  of  style 
which  we  have  already  considered ;  the  choice  which  he  makes 
of  single  words ;  his  arrangement  of  these  in  sentences  ;  the  de- 
gree of  his  precision  ;  and  his  embellishment,  by  means  of  musi- 
cal cadence,  figures,  or  other  arts  of  speech.  Of  such  general 
characters  of  style,  therefore,  it  remains  now  to  speak,  as  the 
result  of  those  underparts  of  which  I  have  hitherto  treated^ 

Tliat  different  subjects  require  to  be  treated  of  in  different 
sorts  of  style,  is  a  position  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stay  to 
illustrate  it.  Every  one  sees  that  treatises  of  philosophy,  for 
instance,  ought  not  to  be  composed  in  tlie  same  style  with 
orations.  Every  one  sees,  also,  that  different  parts  of  the  same 
composition  require  a  variation  in  the  style  and  manner.  In  a 
sermon,  for  instance,  or  any  harangue,  the  application  or  ftr(h 
ration  admits  more  ornament,  and  requires  more  warmth,  tiifto 
the  didactic  part     But  what  I  mean  at  present  to  remark  iii 
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Ikat  liiitdst  tfak  variety^  we  still  expect  to  find»  ia  the  co]q>o»- 
tMMtf  of  any  one  man^  some  degree  of  uniformity  or  consistoiicy 
with  himself  in  manner :  we  expect  to  find  some  predonunant 
character  of  style  impressed  on  all  his  writings^  which  shall  be 
sidted  to,  and  shall  mark,  his  particular  genins,  and  torn  of 
mind.  The  orations  in  livy  differ  much  in  style,  as  they  ought 
to  do,  from  the  rest  of  his  history.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
those  in  Tacitus.  Yet  both  in  Ldvy's  Orations  and  in  those  of 
Tacitus,  we  art  able  clearly  to  trace  the  distinguishing  maniier 
of  each  historian ;  the  magnificent  fulness  of  die  one,  and  the 
lententious  conciseness  of  the  other.  The  *  Lettres  Peraanes,* 
and  *  L'Eeprit  des  Loix,*  are  the  works  of  the  same  author, 
lliey  required  very  different  composition  surely,  and  accordingly 
tiiey  differ  widely ;  yet  still  we  see  the  same  hand.  Wherever 
there  is  real  and  native  genius,  it  gives  a  determination  to  one 
kind  of  style  rather  tiian  another.  Where  nothing  of  this 
appears ;  where  there  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  character  in 
the  compositions  of  any  author,  we  are  apt  to  infer,  not  without 
reason,  that  he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial  author,  who  writep  from 
initation,  and  not  firom  the  impulse  of  original  genius.  As  the 
most  celebrated  painters  are  known  by  their  hand,  so  the  beat 
aad  most  original  writers  are  known  and  distinguished,  througb- 
oat  aU  their  works,  by  their  style  and  peculiar  manner.  This 
viD  be  found  to  hold  almost  without  exceptioq. 

The  ancient  critics  attended  to  these  general  characters  of 
style  which  we  are  now  to  consider.  Diouysiuf  of  Halicamassus 
divides  them  into  three  kinds,  and  calls  tbem  the  austere,  the 
iorid,  and  the  middle.    By  the  austere,  he  means  a  style  dis- 
tmgoisbed  for  strength  and  firmness,  with  a  neglect  of  smooth- 
ness and  ornament ;  for  examples  of  which,  he  gives  Pindar  and 
&chylus  among  the  poets^  and  Thucydides  among  the  prose 
writers.    By  the  florid,  he  means,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  style 
ornamented,  flowing,  and  sweet;  resting  more  upon  numbers 
and  grace,  than  strength ;  he  instances  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Ana> 
^tm,  Euripides,  and  principally  Isocrates.    Tiie  middle  kind 
^  the  just  niean  between  these,  and  comprehends  the  beauties 
of  both :  in  which  class  he  places  Homer  and  Sophocles  among 
^  poets ;  in  prose,  Her^otmf,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  (what 
>«ems  strange)  Aristotle.    This  must  be  a  very  wide  class  in- 
deed, which  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle  ui^ler  one  ariicle 
^  to  style.^     Cicero  and  Quintilian  make  also   a  threefold 
^visi^  of  style,  though  with  respect  to  diflerent  qualities  of  it ; 

*  De  Compoftitione  Verboram,  c»p.  26. 
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in  which  they  are  foDowed  by  most  of  the  modem  rmlbtn  oi 
rhetoric;  the  wnflex^  tenue,  or  subtile:  the  grm^  or  v$hem€mi\ 
and  the  medium  or  temperatum  gams  dicendi.  But  these  divisio^Sj 
and  the  illustrations  they  give  of  them^  are  so  loose  and  generfii 
that  they  cannot  advance  us  much  in  our  ideas  of  style  I  shaO 
endeavour  to  be  a  little  more  particular  in  what  I  have  to  say  op 
tiiis  subject 

Ooe  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  distinctions  of  the  differeof 
kinds  of  style,  is  what  arises  from  an  author's  spreading  out  his 
thoughts  more  or  less.  This  dbtinction  forms,  what  are  calle4 
the  Diffuse  and  the  Concise  Styles.  A  concise  writer  compresses 
his  thoughts  into  the  fewest  possible  words ;  he  seeks  to  employ 
none  but  such  as  are  most  expressive;  he  lops  off,  as  redundant, 
every  expression  which  does  not  add  something  material  to  the 
sense.  Ornament  he  does  not  reject;  he  may  be  lively  and 
figured ;  but  his  ornament  is  intended  for  the  sake  of  force,  rather 
than  grace.  He  never  gives  you  the  same  thought  twice.  Qe 
places  it  in  the  light  which  appears  io  him  the  most  striking; 
but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  that  light,  you  need  not 
expect  to  find  it  in  any  other.  His  sentences  are  arranged  with 
compactness  and  strength,  rather  than  with  cadence  and  har- 
mony. The  utmost  precision  is  studied  in  them ;  and  they  are 
commonly  designed  to  suggest  more  to  the  reader's  imagination 
than  they  directly  express. 

A  diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  thoughts  fully.  He  places  it  in 
a  variety  of  lights,  and  gives  t}ie  reader  every  possible  assistance 
for  understanding  it  conq^iletely.  He  is  not  very  careful  to  ex- 
press it  at  first  in  its  full  strength ;  because  he  is  to  repeat  the 
impression;  and  what  he  wants  in  strength,  he  proposes  to 
supply  by  copiousness.  Writers  of  this  character  generally 
love  magnificence  and  amplification.  Their  periods  naturally 
run  out  into  some  length,  and  having  room  for  ornament,  of  eveiy 
kind,  they  admit  it  freely. 

Each  of  these  manners  has  its  peculiar  advantages;  and 
each  becomes  faulty  when  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  extreme 
of  conciseness  becomes  abrupt  and  obscure ;  it  is  apt  also  to 
lead  into  a  style  too  pointed,  and  bordering  on  the  epigram- 
matic. The  extreme  of  difiuseness  becomes  weak  and  lang'ii<!p 
and  tires  the  reader.  However,  to  one  or  other  of  these  two 
manners,  a  writer  may  lean  according  as  his  genius  prompts 
him :  and  under  the  general  character  of  a  concise,  or  of  s 
more  open  and  diffuse  style,  may  possess  much  beauty  in  hiA 
composition. 
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For  iOitftraHons  of  these  general  characters,  I  can  only  refer 
to  Ae  writers  who  are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  so  miich 
from  detached  passages,  soch  as  I  was  wont  fomieriy  to  quote 
for  instances,  as  from  the  current  of  an  atithor*s  style,  tliut  we 
are  to  collect  the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writing.  The  two 
most  remarkable  examples  that  I  know,  of  conciseness  oarried 
as  (ar  as  propriety  will  allow,  perhaps  in  some  cases  farther,  mm 
Tacttos  the  historian,  and  the  president  Montesc|uiea  in  ^  L'Esprit 
ia  Lobe*'  Aristotle  too  holds  an  eminent  rank  among  didactic 
writers  for  his  brevity.  Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world  was 
ever  so  firagal  of  his  words  as  Aristotle ;  bat  this  frugality  of 
eipression  frequently  darkens  his  meaning.  Of  a  beaatifui  and 
Munificent  diflfuseness,  Cicero  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  ilkis- 
tnoos  instance  that  can  be  given.  Addison  also,  and  Sir  William 
Temple,  come  in  some  degree  under  this  class. 

In  judging  when  it  is  proper  to  lean  to  the  concise,  and  whea 
to  tlie  £ffase  manner,  we  must  l>e  directed  by  the  nature  of  the 
eedposltion.  Discoarses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  require  a  more 
copions  style  than  books  that  are  to  be  read.  When  the  wh^ 
meaning  must  be  catched  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  without 
tie  advantage  which  books  afford  of  pausing  at  pleasure;  and 
reviewing  what  appears  obscure,  great  conciseness  is  always  to 
be  avoided.  We  should  never  presume  too  much  on  the  quick- 
ness of  our  hearer's  understanding ;  but  our  style  ought  to  be 
rach,  that  the  bulk  of  men  can  go  along  witli  us  easily,  and 
wiftoat  effort  A  flowing,  copious  style,  therefore,  is  required 
in  all  pnbtic  speakers ;  guarding,  at  the  same  time,  against  such 
&  degree  of  diffusion  as  renders  them  languid  and  tiresome ; 
vUcIi  will  always  prove  tiie  case,  when  they  inottlcate  too 
ttQch,  and  present  the  same  thought  under  too  many  different 

In  written  compositions,  a  certain  degree  of  conciseness 
possesses  great  advantages.  It  is  more  lively,  keeps  up  atten- 
&n,  makes  a  brisker  and  stronger  impression,  and  gratilies  the 
^i  by  supplying  more  exercise  to  a  reader's  own  thought. 
A  sentiment,  which,  expressed  diffusely,  will  barely  be  admitted 
^  be  just,  expressed  concisely,  will  be  admired  as  spirited. 
Description,  when  we  want  to  have  it  vivid  and  animated,  should 
I*  in  a  concise  strain.  This  is  different  from  the  common 
^^pioion ;  most  persons  being  ready  to  suppose,  that  upon  de- 
■fription  a  writer  may  dwell  more  safely  than  upon  other  things, 
^  tbat  by  a  full  and  extended  style,  it  is  rendered  more  rich 
^d  expressive.    I  apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  diffuse 
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■Mufmelr  generally  weakens  it  Any  redundant  words  or  circuin- 
fltanees  encumber  the  faiicy^  and  make  the  object  we  {iregeat  w 
it,  appear  confused  and  indistinct.  Accordingly,  the  most  inas^ 
(erly  describers.  Homer,  Tacitus,  Milton,  are  almost  always 
concise  in  their  descriptioas.  They  show  «i  more  of  an  objeqt 
at  one  glance,  than  a  feeble  diffuse  writer  oaa  show,  by  tuminfr 
it  round  and  round  in  a  variety  of  lights.  Tho  strength  aoU 
vivacity  of  description,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  depeu^ 
much  more  upon  the  h^^y  choice  of  one  or  two  striking  cic^ 

.  enmstances,  than  upon  the  multiplication  of  them. 

Addresses  to  the  passions,  likewise,  ought  to  be  in  the  coar 

.  cise,  rather  than  the  diffuso  manner.  In  these,  it  is  dangeroiu 
to  be  diffuse,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  support  proper  warmtfc 
for  any  length  of  time.  Wh^  we  become  prolix,  we  are  always 
in  hazard  of  cooling  the  reader.  The  heart  too,  and  the  fasu^j^ 
run  fast ;  and  if  once  we  can  put  them  in  motion,  they  supply 
many  particulars  to  greater  advantage  than  an  author  can  di»> 
play  then.  The  case  is  different*  when  we  address  ourselves  to 
the  understanding :  as  in  all  matters  of  reasoning.  cKplicatioii^ 
and  instruction.  There  1  would  prefer  a  more  free  and  difiuae 
manner.  When  you  are  to  strike  the  fancy,  or  to  move  the 
heart,  be  concise ;  when  you  are  to  inform  the  understandings 
which  moves  more  slowly,  and  requires  the  assistance  of  a  guides 
It  is  better  to  be  full.  Historical  narration  may  be  beautiful, 
either  in  a  concise  or  a  diffuse  manner,  according  to  the  writer^s 
genius.  livy  and  Herodotus  are  diffuse;  Thucydides  and 
finllust  are  succinct;  yet  all  of  them  are  agreeable. 

I  observed  that  a  diffuse  s^le  generally  abounds  in  long  pe- 
riods ;  and  a  concise  writer,  it  is  certain,  will  often  employ  short 
sentenoes.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that 
long  or  short  sentences  are  fully  characteristical  of  the  one  or 
the  other  manner.  It  is  very  possible  for  one  to  compose  always 
in  short  sentences,  and  to  be  withal  extremely  diffuse,  if  a  small 
measure  of  sentiment  be  spread  through  many  of  these  sentences. 
Seneca  is  a  remarkable  example.  By  the  shortness  and  quaint- 
nesfl  of  his  sentences,  he  may  appear  at  first  view  very  concise ; 
yet  he  is  far  from  being  so.  He  transfigures  the  same  thought 
into  many  different  forms.  He  makes  it  pass  for  a  new  one^ 
only  by  giving  it  a  new  turn.  So  also  most  of  the  French  wri- 
ters compose  in  short  sentences ;  though  their  style,  in  general, 
is  not  ooncise ;  commonly  less  so  than  the  bulk  of  English 
a-riters,  whose  sentences  are  much  longer.  A  French  author 
breaks  down  into  two  o^  three  sentences^  that  portion  of  thought 
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1A6A  m  Englidi  snttor  crowds  into  one.  Hie  dmet  ttkti  of 
Aort  Btntenees,  is  to  render  the  style  brisk  and  Uvelj,  b«t  not 
ahrsj-s  concise.  Bj  the  quick  snccessiye  impulses  wliick  thej 
mke  on  the  mind,  they  keep  it  awake ;  and  give  to  composilion 
man  of  a  spirited  character.  Long  periods  like  Lord  Claren- 
Int's  are  grave  and  stately ;  but,  like  all  grare  things,  Uiey  are 
h  baxard  of  becoming  dull.  An  intermixture  of  botfi  long  and 
dort  ones  is  requisite,  when  we  would  support  solemnity,  to- 
pfber  with  vitacity;  leaning  more  to  the  one  or  the  other^ 
according  as  propriety  requires  that  the  solemn  or  the  sprightly 
ihotdd  be  predominant  in  our  composition.  But  of  long  and 
A(>rt  sentences,  I  had  occasion,  formerly,  to  treat  under  the 
hid  ef  the  Construction  of  Periods. 

The  Nerrous  and  the  Feeble  are  generally  held  to  be  ch»> 
neters  of  style,  of  the  same  import  with  the  concise  and  the 
fifiue.    They  do  indeed  very  often  coincide.    Diffuse  writers 
hn,  for  the  most  part,  some  degree  of  feebleness  ;  and  nervous 
^ters  win  generally  be  inclined  to  a  concise  expression.    This, 
koireter,  does  not  always  hold ;  and  there  are  instances  of  wii* 
ten,  who,  in  the  midst  of  full  and^ample  style,  have  maintained 
«  great  degree  of  strength.     Livy  is  an  example  ;  and  in  the 
fiiglish  language.  Dr.  Barrow.    Barrow's  style  has  many  faults. 
It  is  unequal,  incorrect,  and  rediindant,  bat  withal,  for  force  and 
cipressiveness,  uncommonly  distinguished.     On  every  subject, 
lie  multiplies  words  with  an  overflowing  copiousness ;  but  it  is 
ilwayg  a  torrent  of  strong  ideas  and  significant  expressions 
^hich  he  pours  forth.    Indeed  the  foundations  of  a  nervous  or  a 
^aie  style  are  laid  in  an  author's  manner  of  thinking.    If  he 
wnccives  an  object  strongly,  he  will  express  it  with  energy : 
but  if  he  has  only  an  indistinct  view  of  his  subject;  if  his  ideas 
ne  loose  and  wavering;  if  his  genius  be  such,  or,  at  the  time  of 
liis  writing,  so  carelessly  exerted,  that  he  has  no  firm  hold  of  tiie 
i^Qc^tion  which  he  would  communicate  to  us,  the  marks  of  all 
this  will  clearly  appear  in  his  style.     Several  unmeaning  words 
«nd  loose  epithets  will  be  found ;  his  expressions  will  be  vague 
*nJ  general ;  his  arrangement  indistinct  and  feeble  ;   we  shall 
waceive  somewhat  of  his  meaning,  but  our  conception  will  be 
faint    Whereas  a  nervous  writer,  whether  he  employs  an  ex- 
fended  or  a  concise  style,  gives  us  always  a  strong  impression  of 
«a  meaning ;  his  mind  is  full  of  his  subject,  and  his  words  are 
*B  expressive ;  every  phrase  and  every  figure  which  he  uses, 
J^ds  to  render  the  picture,  which  he  would  set  before  us,  mora 
lively  and  complete. 
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I  observed^  under  the  head  of  DiflFdse  and  Ooncise  £t^i^ 
that  an  author  might  lean  either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  and  yi 
be  beautiful.  This  is  not  the  case  vridi  respect  to  the  nerveai 
and  the  feeble.  Every  autlior^  in  every  composition^  ought  ttf 
study  to  express  himself  with  some  strength^  and,  in  proportion 
as  he  approaches  to  the  feeble,  he  becomea  a  bad  writer.  In  d 
kinds  of  writing,  however,  the  same  degree  of  strength  is  not 
demanded.  But  the  more  grave  and  weighty  any  compositiioii 
is,  the  more  should  a  character  of  strength  predominate  in  thl 
style.  Hence  in  history,  philosophy,  and  solemn  discourses,  it 
is  expected  most.  One  of  the  most  complete  models  of  a  ner^ 
vous  style,  is  Demosthenes  in  his  Orations.  * 

As  every  good  quality  in  style  has  an  extreme,  when  pursued 
to  which  it  becomes  faulty,  this  holds  of  the  nervous  style  atf 
well  as  others.    Too  great  a  study  of  strength,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  other  qualities  of  style,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  ^ 
harsh  manner.     Harshness  arises  from  unusual  words,  frmtf 
forced  inversions  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence,  and  to# 
much  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ease.    This  is  reckoned  thfir 
fault  of  some  of  our  earliest  classics  in  the  English  language ; 
such  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Hooker,  Chit 
lingworth,  Milton  in  his  prose  works,  Harrington,  Cudworfli^ 
and  other  writers  of  considerable  note  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.    These  writers  had  nerves 
and  strength  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  this  day  eminent  far 
that  quality  in  style.    But  the  language  in  their  hands  was  ex- 
ceedingly different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely 
formed  upon  the  idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  sentences.     Hooker,  for  instance,  begins  the  Pre- 
face to  his  celebrated  work  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  the 
following  sentence :  «  Though  for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this, 
that  posterity  may  know  we  have  not  loosely,  through  silenc^i 
permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream,  there  shall  be,  for 
men's  information,  extant  this  much  concerning  the  present  state 
of  the  church  of  God  established  amongst  us,  and  their  careful 
endeavours  which  would  have  upheld  the  same."    Such  a  sen- 
tence now  sounds  harsh  in  our  ears.    Yet  some  advantages  cer- 
tainly attended  this  sort  of  style ;  and  whether  we  have  gainedf 
or  lost,  upon  the  whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear  a  ques- 
tion.   By  the  freedom  of  arrangement,  which  it  permitted,  it 
rendered  the  language  susceptible  of  more  strengtli,  of  more 
variety  of  collocation,  and  more  harmony  of  period.     But  bow- 
ever  this  be,  such  a  style  is  now  obsolete  ;  and  no  modern  writer 
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cmU  adopt  it  without  the  cessure  of  hanhneM  and  afi*e€tation. 
Tk  presciDt  form  which  the  language  has  aasumed,  hai  in  soma 
■cafiire^  sacrificed  the  study  of  strength  to  that  of  perspicuity 
ladeaae.  Our  arrangement  of  words  has  become  less  forcible, 
feAa^,  but  more  plain  and  natural ;  and  this  is  now  understood 
ti  be  the  genius  of  our  language. 

The  restoration  of  King  Charles  IL  seems  to  be  the  era  of 
tk  femation  of  our  present  style.  Lord  Clarendon  was  one  of 
d»  first  who  laid  aside  those  frequent  inversions  which  prevailed 
nwMig  writers  of  the  former  age.  After  him>  Sir  William 
Tosple  polished  the  language  still  more.  But  the  author,  who^ 
by  the  Dumber  and  reputation  of  his  works,  formed  it  more  than 
aiy  one,  into  its  present  state,  is  Dryden.  Dryden  began  to 
vriie  at  the  Restoration,  and  continued  long  an  author  both  in 
foetry  and  prose.  He  had  made  the  language  his  study ;  and 
tkoagh  he  wrote  hastily,  and  often  incorrectly,  and  his  style  is 
lot  free  from  faults,  yet  there  is  a  richness  in  his  diction,  a  co- 
Fiamness,  ease,  and  variety  in  his  expression,  which  has  not 
beni  surpassed  by  any  who  have  come  after  him."^  Since  his 
tbe,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  purity  and  elegance 
of  style :  but  it  is  elegance  rather  than  strength,  that  forms  the 
digtingidshing  quality  of  mo5t  'of  the  good  English  writers* 
Some  of  them  compose  in  a  more  manly  and  nervous  manner 
tW  others ;  but,  whether  it  be  from  the  genius  of  our  language, 
« iirojQ  whatever  other  cause,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  far 
Irom  the  strength  of  several  of  the  Oreek  and  Roman  authors. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  style  under  those  characters 
dttt  respect  its  expressiveness  of  an  author's  meaning.  Let 
o>spw  proceed  to  consider  it  in  another  view,  with  respect  to 
tie  degree  of  iNViament  employed  to  beautify  it.  Here,  the 
ityle  of  different  authors  seems  to  rise,  in  the  following  grada- 
^a:  a  dry,  a  plain,  a  neat,  an  elegant,  a  flowery  manner.  Of 
«a«h  of  these  in  their  order  : 

First,  a  dry  manner.  This  excludes  all  ornament  of  every 
^<L  Content  with  being  understood,  it  has  not  the  least  aim 
^  please,  either  the  fancy  or  the  ear.     This  is  tolerable  only  in 

*  ^T,  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Dryden,  fcives  the  following  character  of  his 
HMe  style :  ^  His  prefeces  have  not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  which  the 
^  W  of  die  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The  clauses  are  never  balanced, 
^tbe  periods  modelled ;  every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls 
"■to  Ui  proper  place.  Nothinp^  is  cold  or  lan«raid  ;  the  whole  is  airy  animated 
si^Tilonmft;  what  is  little,  is  (^ay;  what  is  great  is  splendid.  Thongli  ail  is 
^t.BoUiinK  ia  feeble ;  though  all  seems  careiesi,  there  is  nothing  harsh ;  and 
^^f  since  his  earlier  worlu,  more  than  a  century  lias  passed,  they  have  no- 
"■^Vyctuoeonth  or  obsolete.'*         / 
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pore  didactic  writing;  and  eren  there^  to  make  u»  bear  it,  gr««b 
weigiit  and  solidity  of  matter  ia  requisite ;  and  entire  perfl{>ieiii^ 
of  language.  Aristotle  is  the  complete  example  of  a  dry  styki 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  any  author  who  adhered  so  rigidly 
to  the  striolness  ef  a  didactic  manner  tbrou^iovt  all  his  wn9ting% 
and  conveyed  so  much  instmction,  withoot  the  kaat  approadi 
to  ornament.  With  the  most  profound  genina  and  extensivd 
viewd,  he  writes  Hke  a  pure  intelligence,  who  addresses  hiBia4l 
solely  to  tlie  understanding,  without  making  any  use  of  tlie  cha»* 
nel  <^  the  imagination.  But  this  is  a  manner  which  deservei 
not  to  be  imitated.  For,  altliough  the  goodness  of  the  matici 
may  compensate  the  drjmess  or  harshness  of  the  style,  yet  is  tliat 
dryness  a  coiiaiderable  defect ;  as  it  fatigues  attention,  and  con:; 
veys  our  senthnenta  vriith  disadvantage  to  tlie  reader  or  hearer./ 

A  Pldn  Style  rises  one  degree  above  a  dry  one,  A  writ^af 
tUs  character  employs  very  little  ornament  of  any  kind,  sa4 
rests  almost  entirdy  upon  his  sense.  But,  if  he  is  «t  no  paini 
to  engage  us  by  the  employment  af  figures,  masical  anrangs* 
ment,  or  any  other  art  of  writing,  he  studies,  however,  lo  avoid 
disgusting  us  like  a  dry  and  a  harsh  writer.  Besides  perspiciai^^ 
he  pursues  propriety,  purity,  and  precision,  in  bis  language} 
which  form  one  degree,  and  no  inconsideFaUe  one,  of  beantjr« 
Liveliness,  too,  and  force,  may  be  consistent  with  a  very  plain 
style :  and  therefore,  such  an  author,  if  his  sentiments  be  good» 
may  be  abundantly  agreeable.  The  difference  between  a  diy 
and  plain  writer  is,  that  the  former  is  incapable  of  oruament, 
and  seems  not  to  know  what  it  is ;  the  latter  seeks  not  after  it« 
He  gives  us  his  meaning,  in  good  language,  distinct  and  pore^ 
any  further  ornament  he  gives  himself  no  trouble  about ;  either^ 
because  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  his  subject ;  or,  because  his 
genius  does  not  lead  him  to  delight  in  it ;  or,  because  it  leads 
him  to  despise  it.*^ 

This  last  was  the  case  with  Dean  Swift,  wko  may  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  those  that  hove  employed  the  plain  style.  Few 
writers  have  discovered  more  capacity.  He  treats  every  subject 
which  he  handles,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous,  in  a*  master^ 
manner.  He  knew,  almost  beyond  any  man,  the  purity,  tbs 
extent,  the  precision  of  the  English  language ;  and  therefor^^ 

*  On  tins  head,  of  the  General  Characters  of  Style,  partkularly  the  plaio 
and  the  simple,  and  the  cbarticters  of  those  English  anthors  who  are  classed  as* 
der  thm,  fai  this  and  the  fidloarias  leohue,  sevMal  idew  hsye  beea  isM' 
from  a  manucript  Treatise  on  BlMtsric,  part  of  which  was  shown  ta  me,  bMT 
years  agto,  hy  the  learned  and  inffenioos  author,  Br.  Adam  Smith ;  and  which,  n 
Is  hoped,  wiU  he  giTen  by  hhn  to  the  pnbUe. 
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tvsitth  as  wish-to  ftttun  a  pure  and  correct  Btfh,  lie  u  oae^f 
tk  most  naefol  modeU.  Bat  we  nmst  not  look  for  orach  onia*- 
neit  and  grace  in  his  language.  Hia  haughty  and  moroat 
ffaam  made  him  despiae  any  ecnbelKahmeot  of  this  kind^  aa 
kneaA  his  dignity.  He  driivers  his  sentiments  in  a  plain, 
fawMighty  positive  manner^  like  one  who  is  sare  he  is  in  the 
rijrlit ;  and  is  rerj  indifferent  whether  yon  be  pleased  or  not 
tk  sentences  are  eonmonly  negligently  airanged;  distincUy 
HMigh  as  to  the  sense ;  h«t  without  any  regard  to  smoothness 
«f  mrand ;  often  without  much  regard  to  compactness  or  eb* 
pRce.  If  ft  metaphor^  or  any  other  figure^  chaneed  to  render 
Us  satire  more  poignant,  he  would,  perhaps,  vouchsafe  to  adopt 
i^  when  it  i^unie  in  hii  way ;  but  if  it  tended  only  to  embellish 
tad  iBustrate,  he  would  rather  throw  it  aside.  Henee,  in  his 
temm  pieces,  his  style  often  borders  upon  the  dry  and  nn* 
pi^ng ;  in  his  humorous  ones,  the  plainness  of  his  aHmner 
Kti  off  his  wit  to  the  highest  advantage.  There  is  no  frothy 
trar  affectation  in  it ;  it  seems  native  and  unstudied ;  and  while 
k  hardly  appears  to  smile  himself,  he  makes  Ins  reader  laugh 
Wtily.  To  a  writer  of  such  a  genius  as  De«n  Swift,  the  plain 
^  was  most  admirably  fitted.  Among  our  philosephical 
^ters,  Mr.  Locke  comes  under  diis  class  ;  perspicuous  and 
pore,  but  almost  without  any  ornament  whatever.  In  works 
^MA  admit,  or  require,  ever  so  mnch  ornament,  there  are  pai^ 
rtcre  the  plain  manner  ought  to  predominate.  But  we  must 
wnembcr,  that  when  this  is  the  character  which  a  writar  affects 
ftroaghoat  Ms  whole  composition,  great  weight  of  matter,  and 
great  force  of  sentiment,  are  required,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
'diet's  attetition,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming  tired  of  the 
aathor. 

What  is  called  a  Neat  Style  comes  next  in  order;  and 
"*e  We  are  got  into  the  region  of  ornament :  but  that  ornament 
tt^t  (rf  the  highest  or  most  sparkling  kind.  A  writer  of  this 
ciaracter  shows,  that  he  does  not  despise  the  beauty  of  Ian*. 
^^-  It  is  an  object  of  his  attention.  But  his  attention  is 
*own  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  in  a  graceful  collocation  of 
"*ni;  rather  than  iti  any  high  efforts  of  imagination,  or  elo- 
V^ct,  His  sentences  are  always  clean,  and  free  from  the  in* 
fWnbrance  of  superfluous  words  ;  of  a  moderate  length ;  rather 
Inclining  to  brevity,  than  a  swelling  structure ;  closing  with  pro- 
f^J ;  without  any  tails  or  aciljections  dragging  after  the  proper 
^wse.  His  cadence  is  varied ;  but  not  of  the  studied  musical 
^^'   His  figures,  if  he  uses  any,  are  short  and  correct,  rathe* 
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tkan  bold  and  glowing.  Siich  a  style  aa  tliiB^  may  }>e  A 
tained  by  a  writer  who  has  no  great  powers  of  bncy  4i 
genius  by  industry  merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  roM 
of  writing ;  and  it  is  a  style  always  agreeable.  It  imprinti  1 
character  of  moderate  elevation  on  our  composition,  and  eti 
ries  a  decent  degree  of  ornament,  which  is  not  unsuiUbl 
to  any  subject  whatever.  A  familiar  letter,  or  a  law  paper,  di 
the  driest  subject  may  be  written  with  neatness  ;  and  a  sermoa 
or  a  philosophical  treatise,  in  a  neat  style,  will  be  read  wid 
pleasure. 

An  Elegant  Style  is  a  character  expressing  a  higher  degree 
of  ornament  than  a  neat  one ;  and,  indeed,  is  the  term  usoallj 
applied  to  style,  when  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  omamen^ 
without  any  of  its  excesses  or  defects.  From  what  has  beei 
formerly  delivered,  it  will  easily  be  understood,  that  complete 
elegance  implies  great  perspicuity  and  propriety ;  purity  in  the 
choice  of  words,  and  care  and  dexterity  in  their  harmonionij 
and  happy  arrangement.  It  implies,  furtlier,  the  grace  ancj 
beauty  of  imagination  spread  over  style,  as  far  as  the  subjecj 
admits  it;  and  all  the  illustration  which  figurative  langua^ 
adds,  when  properly  employed.  In  a  word,  an  elegant  writel 
is  one  who  pleases  the  fancy  and  the  ear.  while  he  informs  &A 
understanding;  and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  with  all 
the  beauty  of  expression,  but  not  overcharged  with  any  of 
its  misplaced  finery.  In  this  class,  therefore,  we  place  only  the 
Srfft-rate  writers  in  the  language ;  such  as,  Addison,  DrydeOi 
Pope,  Temple,  Bolingbroke,  Atterbury,  and  a  few  more  :  writer! 
who  difler  widely  from  one  another  in  many  of  the  attributes  of 
style,  but  whom  we  now  class  together  under  the  denominatioa 
of  elegant,  as,  in  the  scale  of  ornament,  possessing  nearly  the 
same  place. 

When  the  ornaments,  applied  to  style,  are  too  rich  and 
gaudy  in  proportion  to  the  subject ;  when  they  return  upon  us 
too  fast,  and  strike  us  either  with  a  dazzling  lustre,  or  a  false 
brilliancy,  this  forms  what  is  called  a  Florid  Style ;  a  term  com* 
monly  used  to  signify  the  excess  of  ornament.  In  a  young  com- 
poser this  is  very  pardonable.  Perhaps,  it  is  even  a  promising 
symptom  in  young  people,  that  their  style  should  incline  to  the 
florid  and  luxuriant :  "  Yolo  se  efierat  in  adolescente  fecunditas^'' 
says  Quintilian,  ^  multum  inde  decoquent  anni>  multum  f^Ao 
limabit,  aliquid  velut  usu  ipso  deteretur ;  sit  modo  unde  excidi 
possit  et  quod  exsculpi. — ^Audeat  haec  tetas  plura,  et  inveniat 
•t  inventis  gaudeat ;   sint  licet  ilia  nou  satis  interim  sicca  ef 
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mnn*  Fadle  renediuiD  eit  obertatiB :  rterilia  naUo  labofe 
jberndttrJ**  Bui,  althoagh  the  flinrid  style  maj  be  allowed  to 
P9&,  in  tbeir  firat  eHMjfs,  it  must  not  receive  the  same  iodol- 
goce  from  vritera  of  matarer  years.  It  is  to  be  expected,  that 
li^gneiit,  as  it  ripens^  should  chasten  imagination,  and  reject,  as 
jnenile,  all  such  ornaments  as  are  redundant,  unsuitable  to  the 
fobject,  or  not  conducive  to  illustrate  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
contemptible  than  that  tinael  splendour  of  language,  which  some 
writers  perpetually  affect  It  were  well,  if  this  could  be  ascribed 
to  the  real  overflowings  of  a  rich  imagination.  We  should  then 
\at  aomething  to  amuse  us,  at  least,  if  we  found  little  to  in- 
struct lis.  But  the  worst  is,  that  with  those  frothy  writers,  it  is 
alomriancy  of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We  see  a  laboured  attempt 
to  rise  to  a  spleodour  of  con^osit;ionf  of  which  they  have  formed 
to  themselves  some  loose  idea ;  but  having  no  strength  of  geuius 
br  attaining  it,  they  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  by  poetical 
tarda,  by  cold  exclamations,  by  common-place  figures,  and 
CTery  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  pomp  and  magnificence. 
It  has  escaped  these  writers,  that  sobriety  in  ornament  is  one 
great  secret  for  rendering  it  pleasing;  and  that,  without  a  foun- 
^tioD  of  good  sense  and  solid  thought,  the  most  florid  style  is 
but  a  childish  imposition  on  the  public.  The  public^  however, 
ve  hut  too  apt  to  be  so  imposed  on ;  at  least,  the  mob  of 
■waders,  who  are  very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  first,  with  ^whatever 
is  dazeling  and  gaudy. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  reflects  more  honour  on  the 
fdigious  turn,  and  good  dispositions  of  the  present  age,  than  on 
^  imblic  taste,  that  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditations  have  had  so 
Sf^at  a  currency.  The  pious  and  benevolent  heart,  which  is  al- 
ways displayed  in  them,  and  the  lively  fancy,  which  on  some  oc* 
^ODs,  appears,  justly  merits  applause:  but  the  perpetual 
ptter  of  expression,  the  swoln  imagery,  and  strained  descrip- 
^OD  which  abound  in  them  are  ornaments  of  a  false  kind.  I 
^ould,  therefore,  advise  students  of  oratory  to  imitate  Mr.  Her* 
vey's  piety,  rather  than  bis  style ;  and  in  all  compositions  of  a 
*crious  kind,  to  turn  their  attention,  as  Mr.  Pope  says,  "  from 
wiiads  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart."     Admonitions  of  thi3 

4V..  **  ^ youth,  I  wish  to  see  liixurlancy  of  fancy  appear.  Much  of  it  will  be 
^■■ahed  by  years ;  much  will  be  corrected  by  ripening  judgment ;  some  of  it, 
2^inei«  pmeUce  of  Gompositton,  will  be  worn  away.  Let  tliere  be  only  saf- 
*^  matter,  at  first,  that  can  bear  tome  pruning  and  lopping  off.  At  this  time 
7^  ^t  genius  be  bold  and  inventive,  and  pride  itself  in  iu  efforts,  though  these 
"•■W  aot,  as  yet,  be  correct.  Luxuriancy  can  easily  be  cured ;  but  for  barreo- 
"**  te^  is  no  iBnedy."— IL  4»  a* 
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kind  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  give,  and  may  heradlier 
repeat  them ;  as  I  conceive  nothing  more  incumbent  on  me  a 
this  course  of  Lectures,  than  to  take  every  opportunity  of  cau^ 
tioning  my  readers  against  the  affected  and  frivolous  use  of  or* 
nament;  and,  instead  of  that  slight  and  superficial  taste  in 
writing,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  at  present  too  fashionable^  to 
introduce,  as  far  as  my  endeavours  can  avail,  a  taste  for  more 
solid  thought,  and  more  manly  simplicity  in  style. 
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GBNERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  STYLE— SIMPLE,    AFFECTED,  VEffB 
MENT— DIRECTIONS  FOR  FORMING  A  PROPER  STYLE. 

Having  entered,  in  the  last  lecture,  on  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  general  characters  of  style,  I  treated  of  the  concise 
and  diffuse,  the  nervous  and  feeble  manner.  I  considered  style 
also,  with  relation  to  the  different  degrees  of  ornament  employed 
to  beautify  it ;  in  which  view,  the  manner  of  different  authors 
rises  according  to  the  following  gradation :  dry,  plain,  neat^ 
elegant,  flowery. 

I  am  next  to  treat  of  style  under  another  character,  one  of 
great  importance  in  writing,  and  which  requires  to  be  accurately 
examined ;  that  of  simplicity,  or  a  natural  style,  as  distinguished 
from  affectation.  Simplicity,  applied  to  writing,  is  a  term  very 
frequently  used ;  but  like  other  critical  terms,  often  used  loosely, 
and  without  precision.  This  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  given  to  the  word  simplicity,  which,  therefore^ 
it  will  be  necessary  here  to  distinguish ;  and  to  show  in  whs 
sense  it  is  a  proper  attribute  of  style.  We  may  remark  foi 
different  acceptations  in  which  it  is  taken. 

The  first  is,  simplicity  of  composition,  as  opposed  to  to< 
great  a  variety  of  parts.     Horace's  precept  refers  to  this : 

Deniqoft  lit  qaldvis  simplex  duntaxat  et  unam**— A.  P.  v.  9S« 

This  is  the  simplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy,  as  distinguish^ 
from  double  plots,  and  crowded  incidents  :  the  simplicity  of 
Iliad,  or  ^neid,  in  opposition  to  the  digressions  of  Lucan,  aiK 
the  scattered  tales  of  Adosto ;  the  simplicity  of  Grecian  archite^ 
ture,  in  opposition  to  the  irregular  variety  of  the  Gothic, 
this  sense,  simplicity  is  the  same  with  unity. 

*  "  Theo  learn  Uie  wand'ring  hanioor  to  control. 

And  keep  one  eqnal  tenor  throogli  the  whole.^'^FRANCil. 
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The  sMoad  miim  ib,  simplicity  of  thought,  m  opposed  to  re- 
faement.  Simple  thoughts  are  what  arise  iiatiu*aUy ;  what  the 
oecaston  or  the  subject  silggest  unsought ;  and  what^  when  once 
sQggeste<U  are  easily  apprehended  by  all.  Refinement  in  writing 
expresses  a  less  natural  and  obvious  train  of  thought,  and 
wUch  it  requires  a  peculiar  turn  of  genius  to  pursue ;  within 
certain  bounds  very  beautiful ;  but  when  carried  too  far,  ai)- 
proacfaiDg  to  intricacy,  and  hurting  us  by  the  appearance  of 
being  ttcherche,  or  fisir-sought.  Thus,  we  would  naturally  say, 
ftat  Mr.  Pamell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  simplicity  in  his  turn  of 
thought,  than  Mr.  Cowley ;  Cicero's  thoughts  on  moral  subjects 
are  natural ;  Seneca's,  too  refined  and  laboured.  In  these  two 
leoses  of^implicity,  when  it  is  opposed  either  to  variety  of  parts 
or  to  refiaement  of  thought,  it  has  no  proper  relation  to  style. 

There  is  a  third  sense  of  simplicity,  in  which  it  has  respect 
to  style ;  and  stands  opposed  to  too  much  ornament,  or  pomp  of 
laaguage ;  as  when  we  say  Mr.  Locke  is  a  simple,  Mr.  Hervey 
a  florid  writer  ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  ^  simplex,^  the 
*  /entfe,"  or  ^  subtik  genus  diceudi,*'  is  understood  by  Cicero  and 
Quintilian.  The  simple  style,  in  this  sense,  coincides  with  the 
plain  or  the  neat  style,  which  I  before  mentioned  ;  and,  therefore^ 
requires  no  further  illustration. 

Bat  there  is  a  fourth  sense  of  simplicity,  also  respecting 
style ;  but  not  respecting  the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  so 
Bmch  as  the  easy  and  natural  manner  in  which  our  language 
expresses  our  thoughts.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  former 
sense  of  the  word  just  now  mentioned,  in  which  simplicity  was 
equivalent  to  plainness  :  whereas,  in  this  sense,  it  is  compatible 
with  the  highest  ornament.  Homer,  for  instance,  possesses  this 
nmplicity  in  the  greatest  perfection ;  and  yet  no  writer  has  more 
ornament  and  beauty.  This  simplicity,  which  is  what  we  are 
How  to  consider,  stands  opposed,  not  to  ornament,  but  to  affec- 
tation of  ornament,  or  appearance  of  labour  about  our  style  ;  and 
it  is  a  distinguishing  excellency  in  writing. 

A  writer  of  simplicity  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner, 
that  every  one  thinks  he  could  have  written  in  the  same  way  : 
Borace  describes  it, 

at  sjbi  qoifis 


Speret  idem,  sudet  maltma,  frmtraqne  laboret 
Ausus  idem.'* 

*  '*  From  well  known  tales  tncb  fictions  would  I  raise, 
Ai  aU  mifulit  hope  to  imitate  witli  ease ; 
Yet,  while  they  strive  the  same  success  to  ipiin, 
Should  find  their  laboars  and  their  hopes  in  vain."^FRAMCis. 

R  2 
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There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expression ;  it  skeins  tbe.  rtftj 
language  of  nature  ;  you  see  in  the  style,  not  the  writer  and-  his 
labour,  but  the  man  in  his  own  natural  character.  He  may  be 
rich  in  his  expression ;  he  may  be  full  of  figures  and  of  fancy ; 
but  these  flow  from  him  without  effort ;  and  he  appears  to  write 
in  this  manner,  not  because  he  has  studied  it,  but  because  it  is  fiie 
manner  of  expression  most  natural  to  him.  A  certain  degree  of 
negligence,  also,  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  character  of  style, 
and  even  not  ungraceful  in  it ;  for  too  minute  an  attention  to 
words  is  foreign  to  it :  "  Habeat  ille,"  says  Cicero,  (Orat  No. 
77.)  ^  molle  quiddam,  et  quod  indicet  non  ingratam  negligentdam 
hominis,  de  re  magis  quam  d«»  verbo  laborantis.'*'^  This  is  the 
great  advantage  of  simplicity  of  style,  that,  like  simplicity  of 
manners,  it  shows  us  a  man's  sentiments  and  turn  of  mind,  laid 
Open  without  disguise.  More  studied  and  artificial  manners  of 
writing,  however  beautiful,  have  always  this  disadvantage,  that 
they  exhibit  an  author  in  form,  like  a  man  at  court,  where  the 
splendour  of  dress,  and  the  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  those 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  one  man  from  another.  But  read- 
ing an  author  of  simplicity,  is  like  conversing  with  a  person  of 
distinction  at  home,  and  with  ease,  where  we  find  natural  man- 
ners,  and  a  marked  character. 

The  highest  degree  of  this  simplicity  is  expressed  by  a 
l<Vench  term,  to  which  we  have  none  that  fully  answers  inr  our 
language,  ndiveti.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  the 
import  of  this  word.  It  always  expresses  a  discovery  of  charae- 
ter.  I  believe  the  best  account  of  it  is  given  by  a  French  critic, 
M.  Marmontel,  who  explains  it  thus  :  that  sort  of  amiable  inge* 
nuity,  or  undisguised  openness,  which  seems  to  give  as  seme 
degree  of  superiority  over  the  person  who  shows  it ;  a  certain 
infantine  simplicity,  which  we  love  in  our  hearts,  but  which  dis- 
plays some  features  of  the  character  that  we  think  we  could 
have  art  enough  to  hide ;  and  which,  therefore,  always  leads  us 
to  smile  at  the  person  who  discov(&rs  this  character.  La  Fon- 
taine, in  his  Fables,  is  given  as  the  great  example  of  such 
naivete.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood  as  descriptive  of  a 
particular  species  only  of  simplicity. 

With  respect  to  simplicity,  in  general,  we  may  remark,  that 
the  ancient  original  writers  are  always  the  most  eminent  for  it. 
This  happens  from  a  plain  reason,  that  they  wrote  from  the 

*  "  Let  this  style  have  a  certaio  softness  and  ease»  which  shall  efaaracteriie  a 
neKligeDce,  not  unpleasiof  in  an  awthor,  w1m>  appaan  to  be  more  solicitoiu  about 
the  Uioufi^ht  than  the  expression  ^ 
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diefatai  Of  natural  geniuii,  and  were  not  formed  upon  the  labours 

and  writings  of  others,  which  is  always  in  hazard  of  producing 

sliDetation.      Hence^  among  the  Greek  writers,  we  have  more 

oodels  of  a  beautiful  simplicity  than  among  the  Roman.    Homer, 

Hesiody  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon,  are 

tD  distingidshed  for  it     Among  the  Romans  also,  we  have 

tone  writers  of  this  character,  particularly  Terence,  Lucretius, 

Pk»dnis,  and  Julius  C»sar.    The  following  passage  of  Ter- 

nice^s  Andria,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  simplicity  of  manner  in 

description : 

Fuans  interim 
Procedit :  •eqaiarar :  ad  tepalchrani  ▼eBimiis : 
In  if^nen  imposiu  ett :  fletar.    Interea  haec  toror, 
Qnam  dixi,  ad  flammam  acceuit  imprndentius 
Satis  cnni  periculo.    Ibi  tnni  ezanimatns  Pamphilni, 
Bene  diasinMilatnin  amorem  et  celatnm  indicat : 
Accnrrit :  mediam  malierem  complectitnr, 
Blea  Glycerluro,  ioqnit,  quid  ajn*  Y    Cur  te  is  perditumf 
Tkim  iUa,  ot  ronsnetmn  farile  amorem  cerneres, 
Rcjecit  te  in  enm,  flens  qnam  familiarittr.*— Act  L  ic.  1. 

AD  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  elegant,  and  con- 
vey a  most  lively  picture  of  the  scene  described ;  while,  at  the 
ame  time,  the  style  appears  wholly  artless  and  unlaboured, 
lict  us  next  consider  some  English  writers,  who  come  under 
ttis  class. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's 
xniier.  Tillotson  has  long  been  admired  as  an  eloquent 
writer,  and  a  model  for  preaching.  But  his  eloquence,  if  we 
can  call  it  such,  has  been  often  misunderstood.  For,  if  we 
include,  in  the  idea  of  eloquence,  vehemence  and  strength,  pic- 
teesque  description,  glowing  figures,  or  correct  arrangement  of 
sentences,  in  all  these  parts  of  oratory  the  archbishop  is  exceed- 
ingly deficient.  His  style  is  always  pure,  indeed,  and  perspi. 
^^f^,  but  careless  and  remiss,  too  often  feeble  and  languid : 

*  ''Bleaowbile  the  fanenU  proceeds ;  we  foUow ; 
Come  to  the  sepulchre :  the  body's  placed 
Upon  the  pile ;  lamented ;  whereupon 
This  sister  I  was  speaking  of,  all  wild, 
Ran  to  the  flames,  with  peril  of  her  life. 
There !  Uiere  !  the  frighted  Pamphilus  betrays 
His  well-desembled  and  long  hidden  love ; 
Runs  up,  and  takes  her  round  the  waist,  and  criaii 
Oh !  my  Glycerinm ;  what  is  it  you  do  ? 
Why,  why  endeavour  to  destroy  yourself? 
Then  she,  in  such  a  manner,  that  yon  thenee 
Might  easily  perceive  their  long,  long  love* 
Threw  herself  back  into  his  arms,  and  wept. 
Oh  1  how  familiarly  !"--CouiiAir. 
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little  beauty  in  the  construction .  of  his  sentences,  wbudi  are 
frequently  suffered  to  drag  unhannoniously ;  seldom  any  at- 
tempt  towards  strength  or  sublimity.  But,  notwithstan^ng 
these  defects,  such  a  constant  vein  of  good  sense  and  piety 
runs  through  his  works,  such  an  earnest  and  serious  manner, 
and  so  much  useful  instruction,  conveyed  in  a  style  so  pure, 
natural,  and  unaflFected,  as  will  justly  recommend  hi^l  to  high 
regard,  a?  long  as  the  English  language  remains  ;  not  indeed, 
as  a  model  of  the  highest  eloquence,  but  as  a  simple  and 
amiable  writer,  whose  manner  is  strongly  expressive  of  great 
goodness  and  worth.  I  observed  before,  that  simplicity  of 
manner  may  be  consistent  with  some  degree  of  negligence  in 
style ;  and  it  is  only  the  beauty  of  that  simplicity  which  makes 
the  negligence  of  such  writers  seem  graceful.  But,  as  appears 
in  the  archbishop,  negligence  may  sometimes  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  impair  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  and  make  it  border  on  a 
flat  and  languid  manner. 

Sir  William  Temple  is  another  remarkable  writer  in  the 
style  of  simplicity.  In  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he 
rises  a  degree  above  Tillotson ;  though,  for  correctness,  he  is 
not  in  the  highest  rank.  All  is  easy  and  flowing  in  him ;  he  i» 
exceedingly  harmonious ;  smoothness,  and  what  may  be  called 
amenity,  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  his  manner :  re- 
laxing sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into  a 
prolix  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  whatever  has  stajmped  upon 
his  style  a  more  lively  impression  of  his  own  character.  In 
reading  his  works,  we  seem  engaged  in  conversation  with  him ; 
we  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as  an 
author,  but  as  a  man,  and  contract  a  friendship  for  him.  He 
may  be  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle,  between  a  negligent 
simplicity,  and  the  highest  degree  of  ornament  which  this  cha- 
racter of  style  admits. 

Of  the  latter  of  these,  the  highest,  most  correct,  and  orna- 
mented degree  of  the  simple  manner,,  Mr.  Addison  is,  beyond 
doubt,  in  the  English  language,  the  most  perfect  example :  and, 
therefore,  though  not  without  some  faults,  he  is>  on  the  whole, 
the  safest  model  for  imitation^  and  the  freest  from  considerable^ 
defects,  which  the  language  affords.  Perspicuous  and  pure  he  is 
in  tlie  highest  degree ;  his  precision,  indeed,  not  very  great ;  yet 
nearly  as  great  as  the  subjects  which  he  treats  of  require :  the 
construction  of  his  sentences  easy,  agreeable,  and  commonly 
very  musical ;  carrying  a  character  of  smoothness,  more  than  oi 
strength.    In  figurative  lansruage,  he  is  rich;  particulsrl;  ^ 
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liiiules  and  metaphors ;  which  are  so  employed  as  to  render  his 
fifb  splendid  without  being  gaudy.  There  is  not  the  least 
afectation  in  his  manner ;  we  see  no  marks  of  labour ;  notliing 
forced  or  constrained;  but  great  elegance,  joined  with  great 
case  and  simplicity.  He  is,  in  particular,  distinguished  by  a 
<^aracter  of  modesty,  and  of  politeness,  which  appears  in  all  his 
writings.  No  author  has  a  more  popular  and  insinuating  man- 
ser;  and  the  great  regard  which  he  every  where  shows  for 
virtue  and  religion,  recommends  him  highly.  If  he  fails  in  any 
thing,  it  is  in  want  of  strength  and  precision,  which  renders  his 
manner,  though  perfectly  suited  to  such  essays  as  he  writes  in 
the  Spectator,  not  altogether  a  proper  model  for  any  of  the 
higher  and  more  elaborate  kinds  of  composition.  Though  the 
pablic  have  ever  done  much  justice  to  his  merit,  yet  the  nature 
of  his  merit  has  not  always  been  seen  in  its  true  light;  for, 
though  his  poetry  be  elegant,  he  certainly  bears  a  higher  rank 
<unong  the  prose  writers,  than  he  is  entitled  to  among  the  poets ; 
a&4  in  prose,  his  humour  is  of  a  much  higher,  and  more 
original  strain,  than  his  philosophy.  The  character  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Goverly  discovers  more  genius  than  the  critique  on 
Milton. 

Sncb  authors  as  those,  whose  characters  I  have  been  giving, 
one  is  never  tired  of  reading.  There  is  nothing  in  their  manner 
Aat  strains  or  fatigues  our  thoughts ;  we  are  pleased,  without 
being  dazzled  by  their  lustre.  So  powerful  is  the  charm  of 
simplicity  in  an  author  of  real  genius,  that  it  atones  for  many 
infects,  and  reconciles  us  to  many  a  careless  expression.  Hence 
in  all  the  most  excellent  authors,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  the 
simple  and  natural  manner  may  be  always  remarked ;  although 
other  beauties  being  predominant,  this  forms  not  their  peculiar 
uid  distinguishing  character.  Thus,  Milton  is  simple  in  the 
inidst  of  all  his  grandeur ;  and  Demosthenes  in  the  midst  of  all 
Ws  Tehemence.  To  grave  and  solemn  writings,  simplicity  of 
ii^ner  adds  the  more  venerable  air.  Accordingly,  this  has 
^^^  been  remarked  as  the  prevailing  character  throughout  all 
we  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  indeed  no  other  character  of  style 
^ss  so  much  suited  to  the  dignity  of  inspiration. 

Of  authors,  who,  notwithstanding  many  excellencies,  have 
rendered  their  style  much  less  beautiful  by  want  of  simplicity,  I 
<^Mmot  give  a  more  remarkable  example  than  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
This  is  an  author  on  whom  I  have  made  observations  several 
^^*»»8  before,  and  shall  now  take  leave  of  him,  with  giving  his 
8*tterd  character  under  this  head.    Considerable  merits  doubt 
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less^  he  has.    His  works  might  be  read  with  profit  for  the  monl 
philosophy  which  they  contain^  had  he  not  filled  them  with  86 
many  oblique  and  invidious  insinuations  against  the  Christian 
religion^  thrown  out,  too,  with  so  much  spleen  and  satire,  as  do 
no  honour  to  his  memory,  either  as  an  author  or  a  man.    His 
language  has  many  beauties.    It  is  firm,  and  supported  in  an 
uncommon  degree ;  it  is  rich  and  musical.    No  English  author, 
as  I  formerly  showed,  has  attended  so  much  to  the  regular  con- 
struction of  his  sentences,  both  with  respect  to  propriety,  and 
with  respect  to  cadence.     All  this  gives  so  much  elegance  and 
pomp  to  his  language,  that  there  is  no  wonder  it  should  have 
been  highly  admired  by  some.     It  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by 
perpetual  stifiness  and  afiectation<    This  is  its  capital  fault.    His 
Lordship  can  express  nothing  with  simplicity.   He  seems  to  have 
considered  it  is  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of 
quality,  to  speak  like  other  men.    Hence  he  is  ever  in  buskins ; 
and  dressed  out  with  magnificent  elegance.     In  every  sentence 
we  see  the  marks  of  labour  and  art ;  nothing  of  tliat  ease,  which 
expresses  a  sentiment  coming  natural  and  warm  from  the  heart 
Of  figures  and  ornament  of  every  kind,  he  is  exceedingly  fond; 
sometimes  happy  in  them;  but  his  fondness  for  them  is  too 
visible ;  and,  having  once  laid  hold  of  some  metaphor  or  allusion 
tliat  pleased  him,  he  knows  not  how  to  part  with  it.    What  is 
most  wonderful,  he  was  a  professed  admirer  of  simplicity;  is 
always  extolling  it  in  the  ancients,  and  censuring  the  moderns 
for  tlie  want  of  it ;  though  he  departs  from  it  himself  as  far  as 
any  one  modern  whatever.  Lord  Shaftesbury  possessed  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  taste,  to  a  degree  that  we  may  call  excessive 
and  sickly ;  but  he  had  little  warmth  of  passion ;  few  strong  or 
vigorous  feelings  :  and  the  coldness  of  his  character  led  him  to 
that  artificial  and  stately  manner  which  appears  in  his  writings 
He  was  fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery ;  but  he  u  far 
from   being  happy  in  it.     He  attempts   it  often,   but  always 
awkwardly;  he  is  stiff  even  in  his  pleasantry;  and  laughs  in 
form,  like  an  author,  and  not  like  a  man.^ 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
manner,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many 

"  It  may  pc^rhapi  be  not  nn worthy  ofbeu^^  mentioned ,  that  the  first  edition 
of  his  Inquiry  into  Virtue  was  published,  surreptitiously  I  believe,  In  asepai^t^ 
form,  in  tlie  year  1000;  and  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with;  by  comparing:  whica 
with  the  corrected  edition  of  the  same  treatise,  as  it  now  stands  among  n'^ 
works,  we  see  one  of  the  most  curious  and  useful  examples  that  1  know,  ok  whit 
U  called  lAnue  kib&r;  the  art  of  polishinj;  Unt^uaffe,  breakini;  loufr  seateoces*  <■' 
working  up  nn  impel  feet  draught  into  a  htfchly-finished  performance. 
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vho  blindly  admired  Urn.  Nothing  jb  more  dangerous  to  the 
tribe  of  imitators^  than  an  author,  who,  with  many  imposing 
beauties,  haA  also  some  very  considerable  blemishes.  This  is 
bi\j  exemplified  in  Mr.  Blackwall  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of 
tk  Life  of  Homer,  the  Letters  on  Mythology,  and  the  Court  of 
Augustus :  a  writer  of  considerable  learning,  and  of  ingenuity 
ibo ;  but  infected  with  an  extravagant  love  of  an  artificial  style, 
and  of  that  parade  of  language  which  distinguishes  the  Sbafts- 
boreap  manner. 

Having  now  «aid  so  much  to  recommend  simplicity,  or  the 
easy  and  natural  manner  of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the 
defects  of  aid  opposite  manner ;  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  on 
tius  subject,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  very 
possible  for  an  author  to  write  simply,  and  yet  not  beautifully. 
One  may  be  free  from  affectation,  and  not  have  merit.  The  beau- 
tiful simplicity  supposes  an  author  to  possess  real  genius ;  to 
write  with  solidity,  purity,  and  liveliness  of  imagination.  In 
ftis  case,  the  simplicity  or  unaffectedness  of  his  manner  is  the 
crowning  ornament ;  it  heightens  every  other  beauty ;  it  is  the 
dress  of  nature,  without  which  all  beauties  are  imperfect.  But 
if  mere  unaffectedness  were  sufficient  to  constitute  the  beauty  of 
style,  weak,  trifling,  and  dull  writers  might  often  lay  claim  to 
tiiu  beauty.  And,  accordingly,  we  frequently  meet  with  pretend- 
ed critics,  who  extol  the  dullest  writers  on  account  of  what  they 
can  the  **  chaste  simplicity  of  their  manner :"  which,  in  truths 
is  no  other  than  the  absence  of  every  ornament,  through  the 
inere  want  of  genius  and  imagination.  We  must  distinguish, 
therefore,  between  that  simplicity  which  accompanies  true  genius, 
tod  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  every  proper  ornament 
of  style,  and  that  which  is  no  other  than  a  careless  and  slovenly 
toanner.  Indeed,  the  distinction  is  easily  made  from  the  effect 
prodaced.  The  one  never  fails  to  interest  the  reader ;  the  other 
is  insipid  and  tiresome. 

I  proceed  to  mention  one  other  manner  or  character  of  style, 
different  from  any  that  I  have  yet  spoken  of ;  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Vehement.  This  always  implies 
strength ;  and  is  not,  by  any  means,  inconsistent  with  simplici- 
^ ;  but,  in  its  predominant  character,  is  distinguishable  from 
cither  the  strong  or  the  simple  manner.  It  has  a  peculiar  ar- 
dour ;  it  is  a  glowing  style ;  the  language  of  a  man,  whose  ima- 
gination and  passions  are  heated,  and  strongly  affected  by  what 
^  writes ;  who  is  therefore  negligent  of  lesser  graces,  but 
poors  himself  forth  with  the  rapidity  and  fulness  of  a  torrent- 
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It  belongs  to  the  higher  kinds  of  oratory ;  and^  indeed,  is  ratter 
expected  from  a  man  who  is  speakings  than  from  one  wIm  ifj 
writing  in  his  closet.  The  Orations  of  Demostlienes  fumisk 
the  full  and  perfect  example  of  this  species  of  style. 

Among  English  writers,  the  one  who  has  most  of  this  chat- 
acter,  though  mixed,  indeed,  with  several  defects,  is  Lord  Bolingt 
broke.     Bolingbroke  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  factions 
leader ;  the  demagogue  of  a  popular  assembly.     Accordingly 
the  style  that  runs  through  all  his  political  writings,  is  tliat  ot 
one  declaiming  with  heat,  rather  than  writing  with  deliberation* 
He  abounds  in  rhetorical  figures,  and  pours  himself  fortli  witb 
great  impetuosit}'.     He  is  copious  to  a  fault ;  places  the  same 
thought  before  us  in  many  different  views  ;  but  generally  with  life 
and  ardour.     He  is  bold,  rather  Uian  correct ;  a  torrent  thatflowf 
strong,  but  often  muddy.     His  sentences  are  varied  as  to  length  i 
and  shortness  ;  inclining,  however,  most  to  long  periods,  some- 
times including  parentheses,  and  frequently  crowding  and  heaping, 
a  multitude  of  things  upon  one  another,  as  naturally  happens  in  the 
warmth  of  speaking.     In  the  choice  of  his  words,  there  is  great 
felicity  and  precision.     In  exact  construction  of  sentences,  he  is 
much  inferior  to  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  but  greatly  superior  to  him  in 
life  and  ease.     Upon  the  whole,  his  merit  as  a  writer  would  have 
been  very  considerable,  if  Ids  matter  had  equalled  his  style.    But 
whilst  we  find  many  things  to  commend  in  the  latter,  in  the  former, 
as  I  before  remarked,  we  can  hardly  find  any  thing  to  commend. 
In  his  reasonings,  for  the  most  part,  he  is  flimsy  and  false ;  in 
his  political  writings,  factious ;  in  what  he  calls  his  philosoplucal 
ones^  irreligious  and  sophistical  in  the  highest  degree. 

I  shall  insist  no  longer  on  the  different  manners  of  writers, 
or  the  general  characters  of  style.  Some  other,  besides  those 
which  I  have  mentioned,  might  be  pointed  out ;  but  I  am  sensi- 
ble, that  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  such  general  considera- 
tions of  the  style  of  authors  from  their  peculiar  turn  of  senti- 
ment, which  it  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  criticise.  Con- 
ceited writers,  for  instance,  discover  their  spirit  so  much  in  their 
composition,  that  it  imprints  on  their  style  a  character  of  pert- 
ness  ;  though  I  confess  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  can  be 
classed  among  the  attributes  of  style,  or  rather  is  to  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  thought.  In  whatever  class  we  rank  it,  all  ap- 
pearances of  it  ought  to  be  avoided  with  care,  as  a  most  disgust- 
ing blemish  in  writing.  Under  the  general  heads  which  I  h^^* 
considered,  I  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  character 
of  many  of  tlie  eminent  classics  in  the  English  language. 
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FWmi  wiMt  I  Ii8?e  8«id  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  inferred^ 
iht  te  determiBe  among  all  these  different  manners  of  writings 
■bat  is  precisely  the  best,  is  neither  easy  nor  necessary.  Style 
b  a  field  that  acfanits  of  great  latitude.  Its  qualities  in  different 
utkora  may  be  very  different ;  and  yet  in  them  all  beautiful. 
Soom  most  be  left  here  for  genius ;  for  that  particular  determi- 
utioB  which  every  one  receives  from  nature  to  one  manner  of 
expression  more  than  anotlier.  Some  general  qualities^  indeed^ 
fere  ai<e  of  such  importance,  as  sliould  always,  in  every  kind  of 
cMsporition,  be  kept  in  view;  and  some  defects  we  sliould 
ilvays  study  to  avoid.  An  ostentatious,  a  feeble^  a  harsh,  or 
tooi»c(H*e  style,  for  instance,  are  always  faults  ;  and  perspicuity, 
itrength,  neatness^  and  simplicity,  are  beauties  to  be  always 
wacd  at.  But  as  to  the  mixture  of  all,  or  the  degree  of  pre- 
Mnancy  of  any  one  of  these  good  qualities,  for  forming  our 
peediar  distinguishing  manner,  no  precise  rules  can  be  given ; 
Mr  win  I  venture  to  point  out  any  one  model  as  absolutely 
pcffect 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conclude  these  disser* 
t^OQs  upon  style,  with  a  few  directions  concerning  the  proper 
OKthod  of  attaining  a  good  style  in  general ;  leaving  the  particu- 
lar character  of  that  style  to  be  either  formed  by  the  subject  on 
wUcb  we  write,  or  prompted  by  the  bent  of  genius. 

The  first  direction  which  I  give  for  this  purpose,  is,  to  study 
clear  ideas  on  the  subject  concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or 
speak.  This  is  a  direction  which  may  at  first  appear  to  have 
nnaH  relation  to  style.  Its  relation  to  it,  however,  is  extremely 
dose.  The  foundation  of  all  good  style^  is  good  sense  accom- 
panied with  a  lively  imagination.  The  style  and  thoughts  of  a 
writer  are  so  intimately  connected,  that,  as  I  have  several  times 
W^ed,  it  is  frequently  hard  to  distinguish  them.  Whenever  the 
^fflpresfrions  of  things  upon  our  minds  are  faint  and  indistinct, 
^f  perplexed  and  confused,  our  style  in  treating  of  such  things 
^  infallibly  be  so  too.  Whereas,  what  we  conceive  clearly 
^feel  strongly,  we  shall  naturally  express  with  clearness  and 
^ft  strength.  This,  then,  we  may  be  assured,  is  a  capital  rule 
M  to  style,  to  think  closely  on  the  subject  till  we  have  attained 
^  Wl  and  distinct  view  of  the  matter  which  we  are  to  clothe  in 
^ords,  till  we  become  wa^m  and  interested  in  it ;  tlien,  and  not 
^H  then,  shall  we  find  expression  begin  to  flow.  Generally 
*P<!tkmg;,  the  I)est  and  most  proper  expressions  are  those  which 
^<^Wr  view  of  the  subject  suggests,  without  much  labour  or  in- 
quiry after  them.    Tliis  is  Quintilian's  observation,  lib.  viii.  c. 
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<^  Pkruinque  optima  verba  rebus  cohaerent^  et  cernnntar  -  suo 
lumine.  At  aoH  quaBrimus  illa^  tanqaam  lateant  seque  suMo- 
cant.  Ita  nunquam  putamus  verba  esse  circa  id  de  quo  dicendora 
est ;  sed  ex  aliis  locis  petimus^  et  inventus  vim  afferimus.^** 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form  a  good  style^  the  fi^e- 
quent  practice  of  composing  is  indispensably  necessary.  M a&y 
rules  concerning  style  I  have  delivered ;  but  no  rules  will  answer 
the  end  without  exercise  and  habit.  At  the  same  time^  it  is  not 
every  sort  of  composing  that  will  improve  style.  This  is  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  by  frequent  careless  and  hasty  compo- 
sition, we  shall  acquire  certainly  a  very  bad  style ;  we  shall  liave 
more  trouble  afterwards  in  unlearning  faults  and  correcting  "neg- 
ligences^  than  if  we  had  not  been  accustomed  to  compo8iti<m  at 
all.  In  the  beginning,  therefore,  we  ought  to  write  slowly  and 
with  much  care.  Let  the  facility  ^d  speed  of  writing  be  the 
fruit  of  longer  practice.  ^  Moram  et  solicitodinem^''  says  Qoiii- 
tilian  with  the  greatest  reason^  lib.  x,  c.  3.  ^  initiis  impero.  Nam 
primum  hoc  constituendum  ac  obtinenditm  est,  ut  quam  optime 
scribamus :  celeritatem  dabit  consuetude.  Paullatim  res  facilins 
se  ostendent,  verba  respondebunt,  compositio  prosequetor. 
Cuncta  denique  ut  in  familia  bene  instituta  in  officio  eraiit 
Summa  haec  est  rei :  cito  Scribendo  non  fit,  ut  bene  scribatur ; 
bene  scribendo  fit,  ut  cito."-]- 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  there  may  be  an  extreme, 
in  too  great  and  anxious  care  about  words.  We  must  not  re- 
tard the  course  of  thought,  nor  cool  the  heat  of  imagination,  l^ 
pausing  too  long  on  every  word  we  employ ;  there  is  on  certain 
occasions  a  glow  of  composition  which  should  be  kept  up,  if  we 
hope  to  express  ourselves  happily,  though  at  the  expense  of  al- 
lowing some  inadvertencies  to  pass.   A  more  severe  examination 

of  these  must  be  left  to  the  work  of  correction.     For,  if  the 
practice  of  composition  be  useful,  the  laborious  work  of  correct 

*  "  The  most  proper  words  for  the  most  part  adhere  to  the  thoogfats  whicb 
are  to  be  expressed  by  them,  and  may  be  discovered  as  by  their  own  light.  Bat 
we  hunt  after  them  as  if  they  were  hidden,  and  only  to  be  found  in  a  comer. 
Hence,  instead  of  conceiving  the  words  to  lie  near  the  subject,  we  go  in  qnest  ot 
them  to  some  other  quarter,  and  eudeavour  to  give  force  to  the  expressions  w* 
h3ve  found  out." 

*  '*  I  enjoin  that  such  as  are  beginning  the  practice  of  composition,  wri 
slowly  aud  with  anxious  deliberation.  Their  great  object  at  first  should  be, 
write  as  well  as  possible:  practice  will  enable  them  to  write  speedily.  By 
degrees  matter  wiU  offer  itself  still  more  readily ;  words  will  be  at  hand ;  com- 
position will  flow ;  every  thing,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  a  well-ordered  (amily, 
will  present  itself  in  its  proper  place.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this,  by  bastf 
composition,  we  shall  never  acquire  the  art  of  composing  well;  by  writing  weUf 
we  shall  come  to  write  speedily." 
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,.,iiif  m  ao  less  so ;  if  indeed  abfolutely  neceMaiy  to  our  reaping 
.aqr  benefit  from  the  habit  of  coraposition.  What  we  have 
,  iR^n  should  be  laid  by  for  some  little  time,  till  the  ardour  of 
composition  be  past,  till  Uie  fondness  for  the  expressions  we 
kve  used  be  worn  off,  and  the  expressions  themselves  be  for- 
gotten; and  Uien  reviewing  oor  work  with  a  cool  and  critical 
cfe,  as  if  it  were  the  performance  of  another,  we  shall  discern 
numy  imperfections  which  at  first  escaped  us.  Then  is  the 
leason  for  pruning  redundandes ;  for  examining  the  arrangement 
of  fleatences  ;  for  attending  to  the  juncture  md  connecting  parti- 
cles; and  bringing  style  ioto  a  regular,  correct,  and  supported 
fonn.  This  ^  kma  labor^  must  be  submitted  to  by  all  who  would 
.tmmumcato  their  thoughts  with  proper  advantage  to  others ; 
and  some  practice  in  it  will  soon  sharpen  their  eye  to  the  most 
Becessary  objects  of  attention,  and  render  it  a  much  more  easy 
a&d  practicable  work  than  might  at  first  be  imagined. 

In  the  third  place,  with  respect  to  the  assistance  that  is  to 
M  gained  from  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  obvious,  that  we 
ovght  to  render  ourselves  well  acquainted  with  tiie  style  of  the 
best  authors.  This  is  requisite  both  in  order  to  form  a  just 
tttte  in  style,  and  to  supply  us  with  a  full  stock  of  words  on 
srery  subject.  In  reading  authors  with  a  view  to  style,  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  different  man- 
ners; and  in  this,  and  former  lectures,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
tvggest  several  things  that  may  be  useful  in  this  view.  I  know 
flo  exercise  that  wiU  be  found  more  useful  for  acquiring  a  proper 
Ajhi,  than  to  translate  some  passage  from  an  eminent  English 
author  into  our  own  words.  What  I  mean  is,  to  take,  for  in- 
stance, some  page  of  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  Spectators,  and  reaiA 
.itcareiiilly  over  two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got  a  firm  hold 
^  the  thoughts  contained  in  it ;  then  to  lay  aside  the  book  ;  to 
attempt  to  write  out  the  passage  from  memory,  in  the  best  way 
^«  can ;  and  having  done  so,  next  to  open  the  book,  and  com- 
l*r«  what  we  have  written  with  the  style  of  the  author.  Such 
^  exercise  will,  by  comparison,  show  us  where  the  defects  of 
ow  style  He ;  will  lead  us  to  the  proper  attentions  for  rectifying 
^^ ;  and  among  the  different  ways  in  which  the  same  thought 
^y  be  expressed,  will  make  us  perceive  that  which  is  the  most 
Wtifid,    But, 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  must  caubon,  at  the  same  time,  against 
5  Bervile  imitation  of  any  author  whatever.  This  is  always 
^gerotts.  It  hampers  genius ;  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  stiff 
^niier ;  and  those  who  are  given  to  close  imitation,  genera^' 
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imitate  an  authocfs  faults  as  well  as  his  beai^es.  No  man  viU 
ever  become  a  good  writer  or  speaker^  who  has  not  same  degi^ 
of  confidence  to  follow  his  own  genioB.  We  ought  to  be^arci 
in  particular,  of  adopting  any  author's  noted  phrases,  or  trans- 
cribing passages  from  him.  Such  a  habit  will  prove  fatal  to  all 
genuine  composition.  Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have  sometliiug 
that  is  our  own,  though  of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  affect  ta 
shine  in  borrowed  ornaments,  which  will,  at  last,  betray  tlie 
utter  poverty  of  our  genius.  On  these  heads  of  composing, 
correcting,  reading,  and  imitating,  I  advise  every  student  of 
oratory  to  consult  what  Quintilian  has  delivered  in  the  tenth 
book  of  his  Institutions,  where  he  will  find  a  variety  of 
excellent  observations  and  directions^  that  well  deserve  at- 
tention. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious,  but  material  rule,  with 
respect  to  style,  that  we  always  study  to  adapt  it  to  the  subject, 
and  also  to  the  capacity  of  our  hearers,  if  we  are  to  speak  in 
public.  Nothing  merits  the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which 
is  not  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  It  is  to  the  last  degree  awkward  and  absurd,  to  attempt 
a  poetical  florid  style,  on  occasions,  when  it  should  be  our  busi- 
ness only  to  argue  and  reason  ;  or  to  speak  with  elaborate  pomp 
of  expression,  before  persons  who  comprehend  nothing  of  it,  and 
who  can  only  stare  at  our  unseasonable  magnificence.  These 
are  defects  not  so  much  in  point  of  style,  as,  what  is  much  worse^ 
in  point  of  common  sense.  When  we  begin  to  write  or  speak, 
we  ought  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  clear  conception  of 
the  end  to  be  aimed  at ;  to  keep  this  steadily  in  our  view,  and 
to  suit  our  style  to  it.  If  we  do  not  sacrifice  to  this  great  ob- 
ject every  ill-timed  ornament  that  may  occur  to  our  fancy,  we 
are  unpardonable ;  and  though  children  and  fools  may  admire, 
men  of  sense  will  laugh  at  us  and  our  style. 

In  the  last  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  without 
this  admonition,  that,  in  any  case,  and  on  any  occasion,  atten- 
tion to  style  must  hot  engross  us  so  much,  as  to  detract  from 
a  higher  degree  of  attention  to  the  thoughts  ;  «  Curam  verbo- 
rumJl  says  the  great  Roman  critic,  ^  rerum  volo  esse  solicittt- 
dinem."*  A  direction  the  more  necessary,  as  the  present  taste 
of  the  age  in  writing,  seems  to  lean  more  to  style  than  to 
thought.  It  is  much  easier  to  dress  up  trivial  and  conunon 
sentiments  with  some  beauty  of  expression,  than  to  afford  a  fimd 
of  vigorous,  ingenious,  and  useful  thoughts.    The  latter  reqoirei 

*  '*  To  your  expression  be  attentive ;  bat  iyi>oot  your  matter  be  soUcltow." 
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I  fw  genius  ;  the  former  may  be  attained  by  industry,  with  the 
Mp  of  yery  superficial  parts.  Hence,  we  find  so  many  writers 
fthroloasly  rich  in  style,  but  wretchedly  poor  in  sentiment. 
Tlie  pabUc  ear  is  now  so  much  accustomed  to  a  correct  and 
ornamented  style,  that  no  writer  can,  with  safety,  neglect  the 
itody  of  it  Bat  he  is  a  contemptible  one,  who  does  not  look 
to  fomething  beyond  it ;  who  does  not  lay  the  chief  stress  upon 
Ms  matter,  and  employ  such  ornaments  of  style  to  recomend  it. 
If  are  manly,  not  foppish :  ^  M^jore  animo,"  says  the  writer 
wliom  I  have  so  often  quoted,  ^  aggredienda  est  eloquentia  • 
fse,  si  toto  corpore  valet,  ungues  polire  et  capiUum  com- 
ponere,  non  existimabit  ad  coram  suam  pertinere.  Ornatus 
et  virilis  et  fortis  et  sanctus  sit;  nee  effeminatam  levita- 
tm  et  ftico  ementitum  colorem  amet:  sanguine  et  viribus 
mtcat** 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  MR.  ADDISON,  IK 

No.  411  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

I  HAVE  insisted  fully  on  the  subject  of  language  and  style, 
k)th  because  it  is^  in  itself,  of  great  importance,  and  because  it 
ii  more  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  precise  rule,  than  seve- 
ml  oilier  parts  of  composition.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  style 
ofiomegood  author  will  tend  further  to  illustrate  the  subject; 
tt  it  will  suggest  observations  which  I  have  not  had  occasion  to 
w^e,  and  will  show,  in  the  most  practical  light,  the  use  of  those 
vUch  I  have  made. 

Mr.  Addison  is  the  author  whom  I  have  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Spectator,  of  which  his  papers  are  the  chief  orna- 
Wit,  is  a  book  which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  which 
^ot  be  praised  too  highly.  The  good  sense,  and  good  writ- 
^1  the  useful  morality,  and  the  admirable  vein  of  humour  which 
^^f^vnd  in  it,  render  it  one  of  those  standard  books  which  have 
done  the  greatest  honour  to  the  English  nation.  I  have  fbrra- 
^1  given  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Addison's   style  and 

*  "  A  higher  spirit  ouKht  to  animate  those  who  study  eloquence.  They  ought 
tocoBtnlt  the  health  and  soundness  of  the  whole  body,  rather  than  bend  their 
.*tteotioB  to  such  trifling  objects  as  paring  the  nails  and  dressing  the  hair.  Let 
2*|ittBeDt  be  manly  and  chaste,  without  effeminate  gaiety,  or  artificial  colouring ; 
■^Stihfaie  with  the  glow  of  health  and  strength." 
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manner,  as  natural  and  unaffected,  easy  and  polite,  and  full 
tliose  graces  which  a  flowery  imagination  diffuses  over  wril 
At  the  same  time,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  writers  in 
language,  he  is  not  the  most  correct ;  a  circumstance  which  rei 
ders  his  composition  the  more  proper  to  be  tlie  subject  of  oi 
present  criticism.    The  free  and  flowing  manner  of  this  amiablj 
writer  sometimes  led  him  into   inaccuracies,  which   the  moi 
studied  circumspection  and  care   of  far  inferior   writers  havi 
taught  them  to  avoid.     Remarking  his  beauties,  therefore,  whick'^ 
I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  do  as  I  proceed,  I  must  abo 
point  out  his  negligences  and  defects.     Without  a  free,  irapartiaM 
discussion  of  both  the  faults  and  beauties  which  occur  id  bii^ 
composition,  it  is  evident  this  piece  of  criticism  would  be  of  m  { 
service :   and  from  the  freedom  which  I  use  in  criticising  Mr. 
Addison's  style,  none  can  imagine,  that  I  mean  to  depreciate  hii  , 
writings,  after  having  repeatedly  declared  the  high  opinion  whicb 
I  entertain  of  them. .    The  beauties  of  this  author  are  so  manyi  ^ 
and  the  general  character  of  his  style  is  so  elegant  and  estimable,  , 
that  the  minute  imperfections  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out, 
are  but  like  those  spots  in  the  sun,  which  may  be  discovered  bj 
the  assistance  of  art,  but  which  have  no  effect  in  obscuring  its 
lustre.     It  is,  indeed,  my  judgment,  that  what  Quintilian  apphes  i 
to  Cicero,  ^  lUe  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero  valde  placebif,* 
may,  with  justice,  be  applied  to  Mr.  Addison  ;  tliat  to  be  highly  ^ 
pleased  with  his  manner  of  writing,  is  the  criterion  of  one's  bar- 
ing acquired  a  good  taste  in  English  style.     Tlie  paper  on  whicb 
we  are  now  to  enter,  is  No.  411,  the  first  of  his  celebrated  essays 
on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  tbe 
Spectator.    It  begins  thus : — 

^  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect,  and  most  delightful  of  all 
our  senses.'' 

This  is  an  excellent  introductory  sentence.  It  is  clear,^ 
precise,  and  simple.  The  author  lays  down  in  a  few  plain 
words,  the  proposition  which  he  is  going  to  illustrate  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  paragraph.  In  tliis  manner  we  should  always  set 
out.  A  first  sentence  should  seldom  be  a  long,  and  never  an  in- 
tricate one. 

He  might  have  said — '  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and  tbe 
most  delightful.' — But  he  lias  judged  better,  in  omitting  to  repeat 
the  article  '  the.'  For  the  repetition  of  it  is  proper  chiefly  when 
we  intend  to  point  out  the  objects  of  which  we  speak,  as  dis- 
tinguished from,  or  contrasted  witli,  each  other ;  and  when  wa 
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tkat  tiie  reader's  attention  aliould  rest  on  tliat  distinction, 
iostance;  had  Mr.  Addison  intended  to  say^  tliat  our  sight 
littooce  the  most  ^  delightful "  and  the  most  "  useful "  of  all 
ir  atfuta,  the  article  might  tlien  have  been  repeated  with  pro* 
I  as  a  clear  and  strong  distinction  would  have  been  con- 
But  as  between  ^perfect'  and  **  delightful/  tiiere  is 
contrast,  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  repetition.  It 
Id  have  had  no  other  effect^  but  to  add  a  word  unnecessarily 
&i  sentence.     He  proceeds : 

'  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas^  con* 
with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance^  and  continues 

longest  in  action,  without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its 
enjoyments.* 

This  sentence  deserves  attention,  as  remarkably  harmonious 
well  constructed.    It  possesses,  indeed,  almost  all  the  pro- 
of a  perfect  sentence.     It  is  entirely  perspicuous.     It  is 
with  no  superfluous  or  unnecessary  words.     For  ^  tired 
ntiated,''  towards  the  end  of  tlie  sentence.,  are  not  used  for 
oymous  terms.     They  convey  distinct  ideas,  and  refer  to 
nt  members  of  tlie  period ;  that  this  sense  '^  continues  tlie 
St  in  action  without  being  tired,"  tliat  is,  without  being 
igued  with  its  action  ;  and  also,  without  being  ^  satiated  with 
proper  enjoyments."     That  quality  of  a  good  sentence  which 
^^nned  its  unity,  is  here  perfectly  preserved.    It  is  **  our  sight* 
^ich  he  speaks.     This  is  the  object  carried  through  the 
lence,  and  presented  to  us  in  every  member  of  it,  by  those 
*  fills,  converses,  continues,"  to  each   of  which    it  is 
the  nominative.     Those  capital  words  are  disposed  of 
the  most  proper  places ;  and  that  uniformity  is  maintained  in 
eoDstructioB  of  tlie  sejitence,  which  suits  the  unity  of  the 

Observe,  too,  the  music  of  the  period ;  consisting  of  three 
^bers,  each  of  which,  agreeably  to  a  rule  I  formerly  men- 
«OQed,  grows,  and  rises  above  the  other  in  sound,  till  the  sen- 
^  is  conducted,  at  last,  to  one  of  the  most  melodious  closes 
^tek  our  language  admits ;  *<  without  being  tired  or  satiated 
™  its  proper  enjoyments."  **  Enjo}  ments,"  is  a  word  of  length 
^  dignity^  exceedingly  proper  for  a  close  which  is  designed  to 
■f  a  mosical  one.  The  harmony  is  the  more  happy,  as  this 
^position  of  the  members  of  the  period,  which  suits  the  sound 
^^dl,  is  no  less  just  and  proper  with  respect  to  the  sense.  It 
Wlowi  the  order  of  nature.    First,  we  have  the  variety  of  ob- 
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jectfl  mentioned,  whieh  sight  furnishes  to  the  mind;  next, 
have  the  action  of  sight  on  those  objects ;  and  lastly^  we  Ymt 
the  time  and  continuance  of  its  action.  No  order  could  be  more 
natural  or  happy. 

This  sentence  has  still  another  beauty.  It  is  figorativd 
without  being  too  much  so  for  the  subject.  A  metaphor  runt 
through  it.  The  sense  of  si^ht  is,  in  some  degree,  personified 
We  are  told  of  its  **  conversing  with  its  objects ;  and  of  ill 
not  being  ''tired"  or  "satiated"  <Tith  its  "enjoyments;"  aU 
which  expressions  are  plain  allusions  to  the  actions  and  feelings 
of  men.  This  is  that  slight  sort  of  personification,  which, 
without  any  appearance  of  boldness,  and  without  elevating  the , 
fancy  much  above  its  ordinary  state,  renders  discourse  pic- 
turesque, and  leads  us  to  conceive  the  author's  meaning  more 
distinctly,  by  clothing  abstract  ideas,  in  some  degree,  with  sen- 
sible colours.  Mr.  Addison  abounds  with  this  beauty  af  style 
beyond  most  authors ;  and  the  sentence  which  we  have  been 
considering,  is  very  expressive  of  his  manner  of  writing.  There 
is  no  blemish  in  it  whatever,  unless  that  a  strict  critic  might 
perhaps  object,  that  the  epithet  "  large,"  which  he  applies  to 
«  variety " — "  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,"  is  an  epithet  more 
commonly  applied  to  extent  than  to  number.  It  is  plain,  that 
he  here  employed  it  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  word  *  great," 
which  occurs  immediately  afterwards. 

The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  ex- 
tension, shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except 
colours ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and 
confined  in  its  operations,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of 
its  particular  objects." 

This  sentence  is  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the  former.  It  is, 
indeed,  neither  clear  nor  elegant.  "  Extension  and  shape,"  can 
with  no  propriety,  be  called  "  ideas ;"  they  aie  properties  of 
matter.  Neither  is  it  accurate,  even  according  to  Mr.  Locke's 
philosophy  (with  which  our  author  seems  here  to  have  puzzled 
himself,)  to  speak  of  any  sense  "  giving  us  a  notion  of  ideas  ;'^ 
our  senses  give  us  the  ideas  themselves.  The  meaning  would 
have  been  much  more  clear,  if  the  author  had  etpressed  himseL 
thud :  ^  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension, figure,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  matter  which  are 
perceived  by  the  eye,  except  colours.' 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  still  more  embarrassed. 
For  what  meaning  can  we  malce  of  the  sense  of  feeling  being 
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mtbuei  in  its  operations,  to  the  nnmber,  bulk,  and  distance 
V its  particular  objects?''  Surely,  every  sense  is  confined,  as 
Ldi  as  tlie  sense  of  feeling,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance 
'its  own  objects.  Sight  and  feeling  are,  in  this  respect,  per- 
on  a  level ;  neither  of  them  can  extend  beyond  its  OMm 
is.  The  torn  of  expression  is  so  inaccurate  here,  that  one 
A  be  apt  to  suspect  two  words  to  have  been  omitted  in  the 
ting,  which  were  originally  in  Mr.  Addison's  manuscript ; 
the  insertion  of  them  would  render  the  sense  much  more 
Uelligible  and  dear.  These  two  words  are,  ^  with  regard :" — 
Pit  is  Yery  much  straitened,  and  confined,  in  its  operations,  with 
to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular  ob- 
The  meaning  then  would  be,  that  feeling  is  more  limited 
sight  '  in  this  respect ;'  that  it  is  confined  ta  a  narrower 
e,  to  a  smaller  number  of  objects. 
,  The  epithet  *  particular,"  applied  to  «  objects,**  in  the  con- 
mrion  of  the  sentence,  is  redundant,  and  conveys  no  meaning 
ibtever.  Mr.  Addison  seems  to  have  used  it  in  place  of 
^pecuUar,*  as  indeed  he  does  often  in  other  passages  of  lus 
^titmgs.  But  ^particular'*  and  ^peculiar,'  tiiough  they  are 
%o  often  confounded,  are  words  of  different  import  from  each 
l^r.  *  Particular"  stands  opposed  to  'general;'  'peculiar' 
ttands  opposed  to  what  is  possessed  'in  common  with  others. 
['Particular''  expresses  what  in  the  logical  style  is  called  species ; 
k'pecaliar'  what  is  called  differentia,  '  Its  pecidiar  objects,'  would 
^  We  signified,  in  this  place,  the  objects  of  the  sense  of  feeling, 
{[II  distinguished  from  the  objects  of  any  other  sense ;  and  would 
'}  W  kad  more  meaning  than  ^  its  particular  objects."  Though, 
^  truth,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  epithet  was  requisite, 
b  was  8u£Bcient  to  have  said  simply, '  its  objects.' 

^  Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply  all  these  defects,  and 
^y  be  consid^ed  as  a  more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind  of  touch, 
^  spreads  itself  over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  compre- 
"^  the  largest  figures,  and  brings  inib  our  reach  some  of  the 
■Wt  remote  parts  of  the  universe." 

H^e  again  the  author's  style  returns  upon  us  in  all  its 
^ty.  TbiB  is  a  sentence  distinct,  graceful,  well  arranged, 
^AtigUy  musical.  In  the  latter  part  of  it,  it  is  constructed 
^Qi  three  members,  which  are  formed  much  in  the  same  manner 
^^  tiiose  of  the  second  sentence,  on  which  I  bestowed  so  much. 
Pfaise.  The  construction  is  so  similar,  that  if  it  had  followed 
^^^diately  after  it,  we  should  have  been  sensible  of  a  faulty 
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monotony.    But  the  interposition  of  another  sentence  between 
them,  prevents  this  effect. 

**  It  is  tliis  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  w^th  its 
ideas ;  so  that  by  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy 
(which  I  shall  use  promiscuously,)  I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from 
visible  objects ;  either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  our  view ; 
or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  painting,  sta- 
tues, descriptions,  or  any  the  like  occasion." 

In  place  of,  ^  it  is  this  sense  which  furnishes," — ^the  author 
might  have  said  more  shortly,  *  this  sense  furnishes.'  Bat  the 
mode  of  expression  which  he  has  used,  is  here  more  proper. 
This  sort  of  full  and  ample  assertion.*  ^  it  is  this  which,"  is  fit  to 
be  used  when  a  proposition  of  importance  is  laid  down,  to  which 
we  seek  to  call  the  reader's  attention.  It  is  like  pointing  witii 
the  hand  at  the  object  of  which  we  speak.  The  parenthesis  in 
the  middle  of  the  sentence,  ^  which  I  shall  use  promiscuously,* 
is  not  clear.  He  ought  to  have  said,  *  terms  which  I  shall  use 
promiscuously;'  as  the  verb  '^  use"  relates  not  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  but  to  the  terms  of  fancy  and  imagination; 
which  he  was  to  employ  as  synonymous.  '^  Any  the  like  oc- 
casion"— ^to  call  a  painting  or  a  statue  ^  an  occasion,"  is  not  a 
happy  expression,  nor  is  it  very  proper  to  speak  of  ^  calling  up 
ideas  by  occasions."  The  common  phrase,  ^  any  such  means,* 
would  have  been  more  natural. 

^  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy  that 
did  not 'make  its  first  entrance  through  the  sight;  but  we  have 
the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  compounding  those  images 
which  we  have  once  received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  aod 
vision  that  are  most  agreeable  to  the  imagination ;  for,  by  this 
faculty,  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himself 
with  scenes  and  landscapes  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature." 

It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  in  one  member  of  this  sen- 
tence there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  syntax.  It  is  very  proper  to  say, 
*  altering  and  compounding  those  images  which  we  have  once 
received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision."  But  we 
can  with  no  propriety  say,  **  retaining  them  into  all  the  varieties;** 
and  yet,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  words  are  ranged, 
this  construction  is  unavoidable.  For  *  retaining,  alt^iQg,  und 
oompounding,"  are  participles,  each  of  which  equally  refers  to, 
and  governs  the  subsequent  noun^  ^  those  images  ;*  and  thai 
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tgvfai  u  neceisarQy  connected  with  the  following  prepo- 
*  into.*    This  instance  shows  the  importance  of  carefully 
to  the  ndes  of  grammar  and  syntax ;  when  so  pure  a 
r  as  Mr.  Addison  could,  through  inadvertence,  be  guilty  of 
an  error.     The  construction  might  easily  have  been  rec- 
fay  disjoining  the  participle  ^retainilkg*  from  the  other 
participles  in  this  way :  '  We  have  the  power  of  retaining 
« images  which  we  have  once  received :  and  of  altering  and 
lompoimding  them  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision ;' 
better  perhaps  thus:  'We  have  the  power  of  retaining, 
and  compounding  those  images  which  we  have  once 
ived;  and  of  forming  them  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture 
vision.' — ^The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  clear  and 

'  There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language,  which  are 
ployed  in  a  more  loqse  and  uncircumscribed  sense  than  those 
^the  fancy  and  the  imagination.'' 

"There  are  few  words — which  are  employed." — ^It  had 
Ktt  bettor,  if  our  author  here  had  said  more'  simply — '  Pew 
^ds  in  the  Englbh  language  are  employed.' — ^Mr.  Addison, 
^W  style  is  of  the  free  and  fuD,  rather  than  the  nervous  kind, 
^bj  on  all  occasions,  in  this  extended  sort  of  phraseology. 
^  it  is  proi>er  only  when  some  assertion  of  consequence  is 
danced,  and  which  can  bear  an  emphasis  ;  such  as  that  in  the 
vst  sentence  of  the  former  paragraph.  On  other  occasions, 
™e  Bttle  words,  '  it  is/  and  *  there  are,'  ought  to  be  avoided, 
V  redundant  and  enfeebling. — **  Those  of  the  fancy  and  the 
Imagination.''  The  article  ought  to  have  been  omitted  here.  As 
«  does  not  mean  the  powers  of  ^  the  fancy  and  the  imagination,'* 
^  the  words  only,  the  article  certainly  had  no  proper  place ; 
i^ntber  indeed  was  there  any  occasion  for  the  other  two  words, 
*4o8e  of."  Better,  if  the  sentence  had  run  thus :  'Few  words  in 
uie  English  language  are  employed  in  a'  more  loose  and  uncir- 
^^'lucribed  sense,  than  fancy  and  imagination.' 

^  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine  the 
ooboa  of  these  two  words,  as  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in 
^  thread  of  my  following  speculations,  that  the  reader  may  con- 
^t  rightly  what  is  the  subject  which  I  proceed  upon." 

Tkoi^  •fix"  and  ** determine"  may  appear  synonymous 
'^ords,  yet  a  diff^ence  between  them  may  be  remarked,  ar^ 
*9  n»y  be  viewed,  as  applied  here,  with  peculiar  delica 
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The  authol*  bad  just  said,  tbat  the  words  of  which  he  ia  spefd^ 
ing  were  ^  loose"  aod  *  uncircumscribed."  ^  Fix"  relates  to  the 
first  of  these,  ^  determine"  to  the  last.  We  'fix'  what  is '  loose; 
that  is,  we  confine  the  word  to  its  proper  place,  that  it  may  not 
fluctuate  in  our  imagination,  and  pass  from  one  idea  to  another ; 
and  we  '  determine*  what  is  *  uncircumscribed',  that  is,  we  ascer- 
tain its  terminiy  or  limits  ;  we  draw  the  circle  round  it,  that  we 
may  see  its  boundaries.  For  we  cannot  conceiye  the  mesmingof 
a  word,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  thing,  clearly,  till  we  see  iU 
limits,  and  know  how  far  it  extends.  These  two  words,  there- 
fore, have  grace  and  beauty  as  they  are  here  applied  ;  thoagh  a 
writer,  more  frugal  of  words  than  Mr.  Addison,  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  single  word  '  ascertain,'  which  conveys,  without  «iy 
metaphor,  the  import  of  them  both. 

The  ^  notion  of  these  words"  is  somewhat  of  a  harsh  phrase, 
at  least  not  so   commonly  used,   as  the  ^  meaning   of  these 
words." — **  As  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of 
my  speculations  ;"  this  is  plainly  faulty.    A  sort  of  metaphor  is 
improperly  mixed  with  words  in  the  literal  sense.     He  might 
very  well  have  said,  '  as  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  my 
following  speculations,'      This  was  plain  language  ;  but  if  be 
chose  to  borrow  an  allusion  from  ^  thread,"  that  allusion  ought 
to  have  been  supported ;  for  there  is  no  consistency  in  '^  making 
use  of  them  in  the  tliread  of  speculations  ;"  and  indeed,  in  ex- 
pressing any  thing  so  simple  and  familiar  as  this  is,  plain  Ian* 
guage  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  metaphorical. — *  The  subject 
which  I  proceed  upon,"  is  an  ungraceful  close  of  a  seDtence ; 
better,  ^  the  subject  upon  which  I  proceed." 

^  I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that  by  A« 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  ^ 
arise  originally  from  sight,  and  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  iota 
two  kinds." 

As   the  last  sentence  began  with — ''I  therefore  thon^t  it 
necessary  to   fix,"  it  is  careless   to  begin  this  sentence  ia  ft 
manner  so  very  similar,  *  I  must  therefore   desire  him  to  re- 
member;" especially,  as  the  small  variation  of  using,  'on  this 
account,'  or  *for  this  reason,'  in  place  of  *  therefore"  would  have 
amended  the  style. — ^When  he  says,  •  I  mean  only  such  pk*' 
sures,"  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  adverb  *  only"  is  iwt  in 
its  proper  place.    It  is  not  intended  here  to  qualify  the  verb 
*  mean,"  but   *  such  pleasures ;"  and   therefore   should  have 
been  placed  in  as  close  connection  as  possible  with  the  ^^^^ 
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it  limits  or  qualifies     The  style  becomes  more  dear  and 
iFhen  the  words  are  arranged  tinis  :  '  by  the  pleasures  oi 
"Ote  imag^ation,  I  mean  such  pleasures  only  as  arise  from 

My  desigA  being,  first  of  all,  to  discourse  of  those  primary 
ires  of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed  from  such 
objects  as  are  before  our  eyes  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak 
#f  those  secondary  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  flow 
tnan.  the  ideas  of  visible  objects,  when  the  objects  are  not 
actflany  before  the  eye,  but  are  called  up  into  our  memories,  or 
fiirmed  into  agreeable  visions  of  things,  that  are  either  absent, 
mr  fictitious.* 

It  is  a  great  rule  in  laying  down  the  division  of  a  subject, 
to  study  neatness  and  brevity  as  much  as  possible.  The 
£visions  are  then  more  distinctly  apprehended,  and  more  easily 
remembered.  This  sentence  is  not  perfectiy  happy  in  that  re- 
spect. It  is  somewhat  dogged  by  a  tedious  phraseology.  ^  My 
design  being  first  of  all  to  discourse — ^in  the  next  place  to  speak 
of — ^aucfa  objects  as  are  before  our  eyes — things  that  are  either 
absent  ,or  fictitious."  Several  words  might  have  been  spared 
here  ;  and  the  style  made  more  neat  and  compact. 

^  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent* 
are  not  so  gross  as  tiiose  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the 
miders  tanding. " 

This  sentence  is  distinct  and  elegant. 

*  The  last  are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are 
(bunded  on  some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of 
man :  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are 
as  greats  and  as  transporting  as  the  other." 

In  the  begining  of  this  sentence,  the  phrase,  **  more  prefer- 
aUe"  is  such  a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one  wonders  how  Mr. 
Addison  should  have  fallen  into  it ;  seeing  ^-preferable, "  of  it- 
self, expresses  the  comparative  degree,  and  is  the  same  with  more 
digible^  or  more  excellent. 

I  must  observe  fnrilier,  that  tlie  proposition  contained  in  the 
last  member  of  this  sentence,  is  neither  clear  nor  neatly  ex 
pressed :  ^  k  must  be  confessed,  that  tliose  of  the  imagination 
are  as  great,  and  as  transporting  as  the  other." — In  the  former 
sentence^  he  had  compared  tnree  things  together  ;  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  those  of  sense,  and  those  of  the  understandir~ 
In  the  begining  of  this  sentence,  he  had  called  the  pleasure 
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the  undersiaading  *the  last:*^  and  he  ends  the  sentence 
observing^  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  tna»* 
porting  '^  as  the  other."  Now,  besides  that  ^  the  other"  makes 
not  a  proper  contrast  with  ^  the  last,"  he  leaves  it  ambigaoos, 
whether^  by  **  the  other,"  he  meant  the  pleasures  of  the  under- 
standing, or  the  pleasures  of  sense ;  for  it  may  refer  to  either  by 
the  construction,  though,  undoubtedly,  he  intended  that  it  should 
refer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  only.  The  proposi- 
tion, reduced  to  perspicuous  language,  runs  thus  :  ^  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  understanding,  are  no  less  great  amd 
transporting/ 

^  A  beautiful  prospect  delights  the  soul  as  much  as  a  denum- 
stration ;  and  a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  readers 
than  a  chapter  in  Aristotle." 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  he  had  been  assertittg^  and 
is  expressed  with  that  happy  and  elegant  turn  for  which  our  au- 
thor is  very  remarkable. 

*  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this  advan- 
tage^ above  those  of  the  understanding,  that  they  are  more  obvi- 
ous, and  more  easy  to  be  acquired." 

This  is  also  an  unexceptionable  sentence. 

^  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  entexs." 

This  sentence  is  lively  and  picturesque.  By  the  gaiety  and 
briskness  which  it  gives  the  style,  it  shows  the  advantage  of  in- 
termixing such  a  short  sentence  as  this  amidst  a  run  of  longer 
ones,  which  never  fails  to  have  a  happy  effect.  I  must  remark, 
however,  a  small  inaccuracy.  A  ^  scene"  cannot  be  said  to 
^  enter ;"  an  actor  enters  ;  but  a  scene  '  appears,'  or  '  presents 
itself.' 

*The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancy,  with  veiy 
little  attention  of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the 
beholder." 

This  is  still  beautiful  illustration ;  carried  on  with  that  agree- 
able floweriness  of  fancy  and  style,  which  is  so  well  suited 
to  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  of  which  the  author  is 
treating. 

•  We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  ^^ 
any  filing  we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  so 
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irifhoat  inquiring  into  the  paiticiilar  caoief  and  occar 
ofi4.» 

There  is  a  falling  off  here  from  the  elegance  of  the  former 
leniences.  We  **  assent"  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition ;  but 
cannot  so  well  be  said  to  ^  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object. '^ 
^Acknowledge/  would  have  expressed  the  sense  with  more 
propriety.  The  close  of  the  sentence  too  is  heavy  and  ungrace- 
inl-^*  the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of  if — both  '  particu- 
lar' and  *  occasions"  are  words  quite  superfluous ;  and  the 
pronoun  *  it"  is  in  some  measure  ambiguous,  whether  it  refers 
to  *  beauty"  or  to  *  object."  It  would  have  been  some  amend- 
mmt  to  the  style  to  have  run  thus  :  '  We  immediately  acknow- 
ledge the  beauty  of  an  object,  without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of 
dnt  heasttjJ 

*  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many 
pk-junu'es  that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving." 

*  Polite"  is  a  term  more  commonly  applied  to  manners  or 
behaviour,  than  to  the  mind  or  imagination.     There  is  nothing 
farther  to  be  observed  on  this  sentence,  unless  the  use  of  ^  that" 
Sar  a  rehitive  pronoun,  instead  of '  which ;'  an  usage  which  is  too 
frequent  with  Mr.  Addison.     ^  Which'  is  a  much  more  definite 
word  than  ^  that,"  being  never  employed  in  any  other  way  than 
as  a  relative ;  whereas,  *^  that"  is  a  word  of  many  senses ;  some- 
times a  demonstrative  pronoun  ;  often  a  conjunction.    In  some 
cases  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  use  ^  that"  for  a  relative,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  '  which'  in  the  same 
sentence.    But  when  we  are  laid  under  no  necessity  of  this 
kind^   'which'  is  always  the  preferable   word,  and  certainly 
was  so  in  this  sentence — '^  Pleasures  which  the  vulgar  are  not 
capable  of  receiving,"  is  much  better  than  *^  pleasures  that  the 
vulgar,"  8cc. 

*  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable 
Ginnpanion  in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment 
in  a  description ;  and  often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the 
prospect  of  fields  and  meadows,  than  another  does  in  the 
possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of  property  in  every 
thing  he  sees,  and  makes  the  most  rude,  uncultivated  parts  of 
nature  administer  to  his  pleasures :  so  that  he  looks  upon  the 
world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovers  in  it  a  multi- 
tude of  charms  that  conceal  themselves  from  the  generality  o^ 
nankiad.'' 
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All  this  is  very  beaatiful.  The  illustration  is  happy ;  Old 
the  style  runs  with  tlie  greatest  ease  and  harmony.  We  M 
no  labour,  no  stiffness,  or  affectation;  but  an  author  writiB| 
from  the  native  flow  of  a  gay  and  pleasing  imagination 
This  predominant  character  of  Mr.  Addison*s  manner,  faj 
more  than  compensates  all  those  little  negligences  which  wi 
are  now  remarking.  Two  of  these  occur  in  this  paragraph 
The  first,  in  the  sentence  which  begins  with,  « It  gives  him  in 
deed  a  kind  of  property" — ^To  this  «  it,"  there  is  no  propci 
antecedent  in  the  whole  paragraph.  In  order  to  gather  tfai 
meaning^  we  must  look  back  as  far  as  to  the  third  sentenci 
before  the  first  of  the  paragraph,  which  begins  with,  *  A  man  o 
a  polite  imagination."  This  phrase,  *  polite  imagination"  is  th< 
only  antecedent  to  which  this  "  it"  can  refer ;  and  even  that  is  ai 
improper  antecedent,  as  it  stands  in  the  genitive  case,  as  the 
qualification  only  of  a  man. 

The  other  instance  of  negligence,  is  towards  the  end  of  tbc 
paragraph — "  So  that  he  looks  upon  tlie  world,  as  it  were,  in 
anotlier  light." — ^By  "  another"  light,  Mr.  Addison  means,  « 
light  different  from  that  in  which  other  men  view  the  world 
But  though  this  expression  clearly  conveyed  this  meaning  tc 
himself  when  writing,  it  conveys  it  very  indistinctly  to  others ; 
and  is  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  inaccuracy,  into  which,  in  Ac 
warmth  of  composition,  every  writer  of  a  lively  imagination  is 
apt  to  fall ;  and  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  cool  subsequent 
review. — "  As  it  were" — is  upon  most  occasions  no  more  than 
an  ungraceful  palliative,  and  here  there  was  not  the  least  occa- 
sion for  it,  as  he  was  not  about  to  say  any  thing  which  required 
a  softening  of  this  kind.  To  say  the  truth,  this  last  sentence, 
*•  so  that  he  looks  upon  the  world,"  and  what  follows,  had  better 
been  wanting  altogether.  It  is  no  more  than  an  unnecessary 
recapitulation  of  what  had  gone  before ;  a  feeble  adjection  to  the 
lively  picture  he  had  given  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination. 
The  paragraph  would  have  ended  with  more  spirit  at  the  words 
iminediately  preceding ;  *  The  uncultivated  parts  of  nature  ad- 
minister to  his  pleasures." 

"  There  are,  indeed,  but  vefy  few  who  know  how  to  be  idk 
and  innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  arc  not 
criminal ;  every  diversion  they  take,  is  at  the  expense  of  so^® 
one  virtue  or  anotlier,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  i' 
into  vice  or  folly." 

Notliing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  finely  turned,  dai> 
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Aif  feateooe.  It  is  neat,  clear,  and  nuuical.  We  could 
Jarffly  alter  ose  word,  or  disarrange  one  member,  without 
ipot&igit  Few  aentencea  are  to  be  found  more  finiflhed,  or 
•ore  bappy. 

"  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of 
lus  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire 
mto  them  with  safety,  and  fiud  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a 
wise  man  would  not  blush  to  take." 


also  i»   a  good  sentence,   and  gives  occasion  to  no 
material  remark. 

*  Of  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination,  which  do  not 
reqioire  such  a  bent  o(  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more 
serious  employments,  nor,  at  the  same  time,  suffer  the  mind  to 
sink  into  that  indolence  and  remissness,  which  are  apt  to  ac- 
company our  more  sensual  delights  ;  but,  like  a  gentle  exercise 
to  the  faculties,  awaken  them  from  sloth  and  idleness,  without 
putting  them  iq>ott  any  labour  or  difficulty.** 

The  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  not  correct,  and  affords  an 
iastance  of  a  period  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding 
«ffle.  «  Of  this  nature,"  says  he,  *  are  those  of  the  imagination." 
We  might  ask,  of  what  nature  ?  for  it  had  not  been  the  scope  of 
^  preceding  sentence  to  describe  the  nature  of  any  set  of  plea- 
nres.  He  had  said,  that  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  make  the 
sphere  of  bis  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  in  order 
^^  witfaiA  that  sphere,  be  might  find  a  safe  retreat,  and  a 
Imdable  satisfaction.  The  transition  is  loosely  made,  by  begin- 
^Mg  the  next  sentence  with  saying,  ^  Of  this  nature  are  those  of 
the  hnagination."  it  had  been  better,  if,  keeping  in  view  the 
governing  object  of  the  preceding  sentence,  he  had  said,  ^  This 
^vantage  we  gain,'  or,  *  This  satisfaction  we  enjoy,  by  means 
of  the  pleasures  of  imagination.  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is 
^kundantly  correct. 

'■We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are 
^ore  conducive  to  health  than  those  of  the  understanding,  which 
fti*©  worked  out  by  dint  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  vio- 
lent a  labour  of  the  brain." 

On  this  sentence  nothing  occurs  deserving  of  remark,  except 
*^t  *  worked  out  by  dint  of  thinking,"  is  a  phrase  which  borders 
^  much  on  vulgar  and  colloquial  language,  to  be  proper  for 
^'^  employed  in  a  polished  composition. 
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"^  Delightful  ncenes,  whether  in  nature;  ptinfiiig^  or  poetqy 
have  a  kindly  influence  on  the  body^  as  well  as  the  vund,  mI 
not  only  serve  to  clear  and  bright^i  the  imaginatioiiy  bat  •» 
able  to  disperse  grief  and  melancholy,  and  to  set  the  aaiiui 
spirits  in  pleasing  and  agreeable  motions.  For  this  reason  Sic 
Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health,  has  not  thought  it 
improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem,  or  a  prospect, 
where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and  subtile 
disquisitions,  and  advises  .him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill  the 
mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables, 
and  contemplations  of  nature." 

In  the  latter  of  these  two  sentences,  a  member  of  the  period 
is  altogether  out  of  its  place  ;  which  gives  the  whole  sentence  a 
harsh  and  disjointed  cast,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  rules  t 
formerly  gave  concemiug  arrangement.  The  wrong-placed 
member,  which  I  point  at,  is  this  *  where  he  particularly  dis- 
suades him  from  knotty  and  subtile  disquisitions  ;"  these  words 
should  undoubtedly,  have  been  placed,  not  where  tliey  stand, 
but  thus :  '  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  upon  Health, 
where  he  particularly  dissuades  the  reader  from  knotty  and  sub- 
tile speculations,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to 
him,*  &c.  This  arrangement  reduces  every  thing  into  proper 
order. 

*  I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the 
notion  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the 
subject  of  my  present  imdertaking ;  and  endeavoured,  by  seve- 
ral considerations,  to  recommend  to  my  readers  the  pursuit  of 
those  pleasures  :  I  shall,  in  my  next  paper,  examine  the  several 
sources  from  whence  these  pleasures  are  derived.'' 

These  two  concluding  sentences  afford  examples  of  the  proper 
collocation  of  circumstances  in  a  period.   I  formerly  showed,  that 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  that  they  shall  not  embarrass  the  principal  subject  of  the 
sentence.     In  tiie  sentences  before  us,  several  of  these  incident 
circumstances  necessarily  come  in — **  by  way  of  introduction 
by  several  considerations — ^in  this  paper— in  the  next  papc**' 
All  which  arc,  with  great  propriety,  managed  by  our  author.    R 
will  be  found,  upon  trial,  that  there  were  no  other  parts  of  the 
sentence,  in  which  they  could  have  been  placed  to  equal  adv«i* 
tage.    Had  he  said,  for  instance,  '  I  have  settled  the  notion  (ra- 
ther the  meaning) — of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which 
are  the  subject  of  my  present  undertaking,  by  way  of  introdtto^ 
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tMin  Am  p9per,  sad  endeavoured  to  reconnHieiid  the  partuit  of 
irfeaaorefl  to  my  readers  by  several  consideratioiui ;'  wo 
be  sensible,  that  the  sentence,  thus  clogged  with  circiim« 
in  the  wrong  place,  would  neither  have  been  so  neat  not 
s^ekar,  as  it  is  by  the  present  construction. 


LECTURE  XXI. 

CamCAt.  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  No.  41S  OF 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

The  observations  which  have  occurred  in  reviewing  that 
paper  of  Mr.  Addison's,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  lec- 
ture^ fuBSciently  show,  that,  in  the  writings  of  an  author  of  the 
no8t  happy  genius  and  distinguished  talents,  inaccuracies  may 
Kunetisies  be  found.    Though  such  inaccuracies  may  be  over* 
Uanced  by  so  many  beauties,  as  to  render  the  style  pleasing 
a&d  agreeable  upon  the  whole  ;  yet  it  must  be  desirable  to  every 
writer  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  can,  inaccuracy  of  any  kind.    As 
the  sabject,  therefore,  is  of  importance,  I  have  thought  it  might 
^  useful  to  carry  on  this  criticism  throughout  two  or  three  sub- 
Mqnent  papers  of  the  Spectator.    At  the  same  time  I  must  inti- 
nate,  that  the  lectures  on  these  papers  are  solely  intended  for 
'Kh  as  are  applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  English  style. 
Iiveteod  not  to  give  instruction  to  those  who  are  already  well 
^<^<puihited  with  the  powers  of  language.    To  them  my  remarks 
^J  prove  unedifying ;  to  some  they  may  seem  tedious  and  mi- 
oQte ;  but  to  such  as  have  not  yet  made  all  the  proficiency  which 
ftqr  desire  in  elegance  of  style,  strict  attention  to  the  composi- 
^Q  and  structure  of  sentences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  conside- 
f^k  benefit :  and  though  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Addison  should, 
^  any  instance,  be  thought  ill-founded,  they  will,  at  least,  senve 
U^  purpose  of  leading  them  into  the  train  of  making  proper  re- 
'^ks  for  themselves."^ — ^I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  examina* 
woa  of  the  subsequent  paper.  No.  412. 

If  there  be  readers  who  think  any  farther  apology  requisite  for  my  adven- 
^J^f  to  criticise  the  sentences  of  so  eminent  an  autlior  as  Mr.  Addison,  I  must 
^notice,  that  I  was  natorally  led  to  it  by  tlie  circnmstances  of  tliat  pait  of 
™^*|opiom  where  these  Lectures  were  read ;  wliere  the  ordinary  spoken  lan- 
^^  often  differs  roneh  from  what  is  used  by  good  Enfi^iish  autliors.  Hence 
'^^^cotred  to  nie«  as  a  proper  method  of  correcting;  any  peculiarities  of  dialect, 
tifth*!i!?  '^^^''^  ®^  eloquence,  to  analyze  and  examine,  with  particular  atten- 
^r^  Btmetare  of  Mr.  Addison's  sentences.  Those  papers  of  the  Spectator, 
^•■•w  Ae««yect  of  the  foUowins  Lectures^  were  accordunsly  given  ont  ia 
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*  I  shall  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagiutiM 
which  arise  from  the  actual  view  and  survey  of  outward  objects] 
and  these^  I  thinks  all  proceed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  great, 
ttacammon,  or  beautiful." 

This  sentence  gives  occasion  for  no  material  remark.  H 
is  simple  and  distinct.     The  two  words  which  he  here  uses, 

*  view"  and  •^  survey,"  are  not  altogether  synonymous  :  as  the 
former  may  be  supposed  to  import  mere  inspection ;  the  lattei 
more  deliberate  examination.  Yet  they  lie  so  near  to  one 
another  in  meaning,  that  in  the  present  case,  any  one  of  them^ 
perhaps,  would  have  been  sufficient.  The  epithet  •*  actual,^  ii 
introduced,  in  order  to  mark  more  strongly  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  our  author  calls  the  primary  pleasures  of  imagina- 
tion, which  arise  from  immediate  view,  and  the  secondary,  which 
arise  from  remembrance  or  description. 

'^  There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terrible  or  ofiensive 
that  the  horror  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object  may  overbear  tha 
pleasure  which  results  from  its  novelty,  greatness,  or  beautjr; 
but  still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  dis- 
gust it  gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most 
conspicuous  and  prevailing." 

This  sentence  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  unfortunate 
one.  The  sense  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  and  the  expression 
loose  and  irregular.  The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the 
wrong  posit.' on  of  the  words  "  something"  and  *  object."  The 
natural  arrangement  would  have  been,  *  There  may,  indeed,  be 
something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or 
loathsomeness  of  it  may  overbear." — ^These  two  epithets,  *  hor- 
ror"   or   *  loathsomeness,"    are    awkwardly   joined  together. 

*  Loathsomeness"  is,  indeed,  a  quality  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  an  object ;  but  *  horror"  is  not,  it  is  a  feeling  excited  in  the 
mind.  The  language  would  have  been  much  more  correct,  had 
our  author  said,  *  There  may,  indeed,  be  something  in  an  object 
so  terrible  or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or  disgust  which  it  ex- 
cites may  overbear.* — ^The  first  two  epithets,  *  terrible"  or  *  of- 
fensive," would  then  have  expressed  the  qualities  of  an  object ; 
the  latter,  *  horror"  or  *  disgust,"  the  corresponding  sentiments 
which  these  qualities  produce  in  us.  ^  Loathsomeness"  was  the 
most  unhappy  word  he  could  have  chosen  :  for  to  be  loathsome^ 

exercise  to  stndento,  to  be  thus  examined  and  analysed  ;  and  several  of  tlieobser- 
Yations  whieh  follow,  both  on  the  beanties  and  blemishes  of  this  author,  were  tvf 
fested  by  the  observations  given  tome  in  conseqnence  of  the  exercise  prescrib^^^ 
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i*  to  be  odioQfly  and  seemB  totaDy  to  exclude  any  ^  mixture  of 
delight,*  which  he  afterwards  supposes  may  be  found  in  the 
object. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  there  are  several  inaecura* 
dcs.  When  he  says,  «*  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight 
in  the  very  disgust  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qualifica- 
tions are  most  conspicuous" — the  construction  is  defective,  and 
seeois  hardly  grammatical.  He  meant  assuredly  to  say,  '  such 
a  mixture  of  delight  as  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which 
aoy  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  conspicuous.' — ^We 
know  that  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  pleasant  and  of  disa* 
greeable  feelings  excited  by  the  same  object ;  yet  it  appears  in- 
accurate to  say,  that  there  is  any  **  delight  in  the  very  disgust." 
—The  plural  verb  "  are"  is  improperly  joined  to  *  any  of  these 
liiree  qualifications  ;*  for  as  ^  any"  is  here  used  distributively, 
and  means  '  any  one  of  these  three  qualifications,'  the  corres- 
ponding verb  ought  to  have  been  singular.  The  order  in  which 
the  two  last  words  are  placed,  should  have  been  reversed,  and 
aade  to  stand  '  prevailing  and  conspicuous.'  They  are  *  con- 
ipicuoiui*  because  they  prevail. 

*  By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single 
oljcct,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one  en- 
tire piece-** 

In  a  former  lecture^  when  treating  of  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences, 1  quoted  this  sentence  as  an  instance  of  the  careless 
nianner  in  which  adverbs  are  sometimes  interjected  in  the  midst 
of  a  period.  *•  Only,"  as  it  is  here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  lim- 
itation of  the  following  verb,  *  mean."  The  question  might  be 
put,  What  more  does  he  than  **  only  mean  ?"  As  the  author 
undoubtedly,  intended  it  to  refer  to  the  «  bulk  of  a  single 
object,"  it  would  have  been  placed,  with  more  propriety,  after 
these  words :  '  I  do  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object 
<>^y*.but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view.' — As  the  following 
phrase,  <<  considered  as  one  entire  piece,"  seems  to  be  some- 
what deficient,  both  in  dignity  and  propriety,  perhaps  this  ad- 
i^tion  might  have  been  altogether  omitted,  and  the  sentence 
have  closed  with  fully  as  much  advantage  at  the  word  "  view." 

*  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a 
vast  uncultivated  desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks 
^i^  precipices,  or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  not 
***  with  ihe  novelty  or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  th^* 
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rude  kind  of  magnificence  which  appears  in  many  of  thcHe  8ta<- 
pendous  works  of  nature. 

This  sentence^  in  the  main^  is  beautiful.  The  objects  pre- 
sented are  all  of  them  noble,  selected  with  judgment,  arranged 
with  propriety,  and  accompanied  vnUi  proper  epithets.  We 
must,  however,  observe,  that  the  sentence  is  too  loosely,  and  not 
very  grammatically,  connected  with  the  preceding  one.  He 
says, — ^  such  are  the  prospects  ;'' — ^  such,"  signifies  of  that 
nature  or  quality,  which  necessarily  presupposes  some  adjective, 
or  word  descriptive  of  a  quality  going  before,  to  which  it  refers. 
But  in  the  foregoing  sentence  there  is  no  such  adjective.  He 
had  spoken  of  ^  greatness"  in  the  abstract  only ;  and,  there- 
fore, ^  such"  has  no  distinct  antecedent  to  which  we  can  refer  it. 
The  sentence  would  have  been  introduced  with  more  grammati- 
cal propriety,  by  saying,  '  To  this  class  belong,'  or,  '  under  this 
head  are  ranged  the  prospects,'  &c.  The  *  of,"  which  is  prefixed 
to  ^  huge  heaps  of  mountains,"  is  misplaced,  and  has  perhaps 
been  an  error  in  the  printing;  as,  either  all  the  particulars 
here  enumerated  should  have  had  this  mark  of  the  genitive,  or 
it  should  have  been  prefixed  to  none  but  the  first. — ^When,  in 
the  close  of  the  sentence  the  author  speaks  of  that  *  rude  mag- 
nificence which  appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  works  of 
nature,"  he  had  better  have  omitted  the  word  •*  many,"  which 
seems  to  except  some  of  them.  Whereas,  in  his  general  pro- 
position, he  undoubtedly  meant  to  include  all  the  stupendous 
works  he  had  enumerated ;  and  there  is  no  question,  that,  in  all 
of  them,  a  rude  magnificence  appears. 

^  Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  witli  an  object,  or  to  grasp 
at  any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into 
a  pleasing  astonishment  at  such  unbounded  views  ;  and  feel  a 
delightful  stillness  and  amazement  in  the  sod,  at  tlie  apprelien- 
sion  of  them.* 

The  language  here  is  elegant,  and  several  of  the  expressions 
remarkably  happy.  There  is  notliing  which  requires  any  ani- 
madversion except  the  close,  ^  at  the  apprehension  of  them.* 
Not  only  is  this  a  languid  enfeebling  conclusion  of  a  sentence, 
otherwise  beautiful,  but  ^  the  apprehension  of  views,"  is  a  phrase 
destitute  of  all  propriety,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  intelligible.  Had 
this  a^ection  been  entirely  omitted,  and  the  sentence  been  al« 
lowed  to  close  with  **  stillness  and  amazement  in  the  soul,*  H 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement.    Nothing  is  freqaenfly 
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Bore  ImrtlU  tu  tlie  grttee  or  vivaoity  of  a  period^  than  saperfiuoa^i 
ilnggiiig  woriLi  at  the  conclusion. 

'TheminA  of  man  naturally  hates  every  thing  that  looks 
like  a  restraint  upon  it^  and  it  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort 
of  confinement,  when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass, 
and  shortened  on  every  side  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or 
airantaiiis.  On  the  contrary,  a  spacious  horizon  is  an  image  of 
fiberty,  where  the  eye  has  room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate  at 
in-g^e  on  the  immensity  of  its  views,  and  to  lose  itself  amidst 
the  variety  of  objects  that  offer  tibemselves  to  its  observation* 
Sock  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are  pleasing  to  the  fancy^ 
M  the  speculations  of  etemitjr,  or  infinitude,  are  to  the  unden* 


Our  author's  style  appears  here  in  all  that  native  beauty 
which  cannot  be  too  much  praised.  The  numbers  flow  smoothly^ 
and  with  a  gp*aceful  harmony.  The  words  which  he  has  chosen, 
carry  a  certain  amplitude  and  fulness,  well  suited  to  the  nature 
of  tlie  subject ;  and  the  members  of  the  periods  rise  in  a  grada- 
tioa,  accommodated  to  the  rise  of  the  thought.  The  eye  first 
'ranges  abroad ;"  then  **  expatiates  at  large  on  the  immensity  c^ 
Ui  views  J**  and,  at  last,  "  loses  itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects 
tiat  oflcr  themselves  to  its  observation."  The  **  fancj  *•  is  ele- 
gantly contrasted  with  the  "  understanding ;"  **  prospects'*  with 
"specidations  ;**  and  *  wide  and  undetermined  prospects"  with 
*  apeculations  of  eternity  and  infinitude. 

*  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonness  joined  with  this 
S>^deur,  as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars 
and  meteors,  or  a  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods, 
i^ks,  and  meadows,  the  pleasure  still  grows  upon  us,  as  it 
arises  from  more  than  a  single  principle." 

The  article  prefixed  to  ^  beauty,"  in  the  beginning  of  this  sen- 
^oce,  might  have  beea/omitted,  and  the  style  have  run,  perhaps^ 
<o  more  advantage  thus  :,  '  But  if  beauty,  or  uncommonness,  be 
joined  to  this  grandeur.' — '  A  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers, 
^oods/  Sec.  seems  unseasonably  to  imply  an  artificial  formation, 
*nd  would  have  been  better  expressed  by, '  diversified  with  rivers, 
^»ods;  &c. 

'^  Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon  raises  4  pleasure  in 
vo  imagination,  because  it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  sur- 
P*^!  gratifies  its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was 
^  before  possessed     We  are,  indeed,  so  often  conversant  w' 

T 
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nttfc  set  of  objecta,  mid  tured  out  witb  so  n&any  repeated  A^wfhiif 
ike  same  things^  that  whatever  is  new  or  uiieoiximon  c<Mitribi|ti09 
a  little  to  vary  human  Iife>  and  to  divert  our  minds^  for  a 
while^  with  the  strangeness  of  its  appearaoce.  It  serves  us  for  » 
kind  of  refreshment,  and  takes  ofl*  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt 
to  complain  of  in  our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.'' 

The  style  in  these  sentences  flows  in  an  easy  and  agree- 
able manner.  A  severe  critic  might  point  oat  some  expresskMH 
that  would  bear  being  retrenched.  But  this  would  alter  As 
genius  and  character  of  Mr.  Addison^s  style.  We  must  always 
remember^  that  good  6am|>ositioB  admits  of  being  carried,  .oa 
ttnder  many  di&rent  forms.  Style  must  noir  be  reduoed  ts 
one  precise  standard.  One  writer  may  be  as  agreeable,  by.  a 
pleasing  difiuseness,  when  the  subject  bears,  and  his  genius 
prompts  it,  as  another  by  a  concise  and  forcible  manner.  It  is 
fit,  however,  to  observe,  that  in  the  beginning  of  those  sentences 
wldch  we  have  at  present  before  us,  the  phrase,  ^raises  a 
pleasure  in  the  imagination,"  is  unquestionably  too  flat  and 
feeble,  and  might  easily  be  amended,  by  saying,  'aflbr& 
pleasure  to  the  imagination  ;'  and  towards  the  end,  there  are  two 
*  of 's,"^  which  grate  harshly  on  the  ear,  in  that  phrase,  *  takes 
off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of;"  where  the  cor- 
rection is  as  easily  made  as  in  the  other  case,  by  substituting 
'  diminishes  that  satiety  of  which  we  are  apt  to  complain.'  Such 
instances  show  the  advantage  of  frequent  reviews  of  what  we 
have  written,  in  order  to  give  proper  correctness  and  polish  to 
our  language. 

"  It  is  this  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes 
even  the  imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  this  that 
recommends  variety,  where  the  mind  is  every  instant  called  08 
to  something  new,  and  the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too 
long,  and  waste  itself  on  any  particular  object.  It  is  this  like- 
wise, that  improves  what  is  great  or  beautiful,  and  makes  it 
afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment." 

Still  the  style  proceeds  with  perspicuity,  grace,  and  harmony. 
The  full  and  ample  assertion,  with  which  each  of  these  sentaoces 
is  introduced,  frequent,  on  many  occasions,  with  our  author,  i» 
here  proper  and  seasonable ;  as  it  was  his  intention  to  magnify^ 
as  much  as  possible,  the  effi^cts  of  novelty  and  variety,  and  io 
draw  our  attention  to  them.  His  frequent  use  of  *  that"  inftteati 
of  "  which,"  is  another  peculiarity  of  his  style  ;  but,  on  this  oc- 
casion in  particular,  canuot  be  much  commended,  as,  *  it  is  this 
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wEch,'  seems,  in  erery  view,  to  be  better  than,  "  it  is  this  thiit.* 
tkiree  times  repeated.  I  most  likewise  tdce  Botiee,  that  th$ 
antecedent  to,  *  it  is  this,**  when  criticany  considered,  is  not 
iKogether  proper.  It  refers,  as  we  discover  by  the  sense,  to 
^whatever  is  new  or  uncommon.'*  Bat,  as  it  is  not  good  kn* 
gaage  to  say^  *  whatever  is  new  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,* 
Qse  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  our  author  had  done  better  to 
iMive  b^un  the  first  of  diese  three  sentences,  with  saying,  '  it  is 
mvdtf  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,'  Sec. 

*  Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  yeat 
pieasaBt  to  look  npon,  bat  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of 
Ik  spring,  when  they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss 
tipon  them,  and  not  yet  too  moch  aocustomed  and  fieuniliar  to 
Ihe  tje.* 

la  this  expression,  *  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the 
tfpring,*  there  appears  to  be  a  small  error  in  grammar;  for 
.vka  the  construction  is  filled  up,  it  must  be  read,  '  never  so 
Boeh  pleasant.'  Had  he,  to  avoid  this,  said,  '  never  so  much 
*o/  the  grammatical  error  would  have  been  prevented,  but  the 
luguage  would  have  been  awkward.  *  Better  to  have  said,  '  but 
^ever  so  agreeable  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring.'  We  readily 
il|r»  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  objects  ;  but  to  say,  as  our  author 
w  done  at  the  close  of  the  sentence,  that  objects  are  *  ac- 
.cpatomed  to  the  eye,''  can  scarcely  be  allowed  in  a  prose  coni- 
pofitioa 

"  For  tiiis  reason,  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  pros- 
pect than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is 
perpetually  shifting,  and  entertaining  the  sight,  every  moment, 
^th  something  that  is  new.  We  are  quickly  tired  with  look- 
^S^thilla  ^d  valleys,  where  every  thing  continues  fixed  and 
*^ed.  in  the  same  place  and  posture,  but  find  our  thoughts  a 
hitle  agitated  and  relieved  at  the  sight  of  such  objects  as  are 
^ver  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the 
Vblder.* 

The  first  of  these  sentences  is  connected  in  too  loose  a  nian- 
P«r  with  that  which  immediately  preceded  it.  When  he  says, 
*  roT  this  reason,  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens,''  &c.  we 
^e  entitled  to  look  for  the  •*  reason"  in  what  he  had  just  before 
^^  But  there  we  find  no  •*  reason"  for  what  he  is  now  going 
^  SAiert,  except  that  groves  and  meadow/^  are  most  pleasant  in 
tte  ipriog.    We  know  that  he  has  been  spc  aking  of  the  pV 
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sure  produced  by  novelty  and  variety,  and  our  minds  natan% 
recur  to  this,  as  the  reason  here  alluded  to ;  but  his  language 
does  not  properly  express  it.  It  in,  indeed,  one  of  the  defecU  of 
this  amiable  writer,  that  his  sentences  are  often  too  negligently 
connected  with  one  another.  His  meaning,  upon  the  whole,  we 
gather  with  ease  from  the  tenour  of  his  discourse.  Yet  thi^ 
negligence  prevents  his  sense  from  striking  us  with  that  force 
and  evidence,  which  a  more  accurate  juncture  of  parts  would 
have  produced.  Bating  this  inaccuracy^  these  two  sentences, 
especially  the  latter,  are  remarkably  elegant  and  beautiful.  The 
close,  in  particular,  is  uncommonly  fine,  and  carries  as  much  ex- 
pressive harmony  as  the  language  can  admit  It  seems  to  paint 
what  he  is  describing,  at  once  to  the  eye  and  the  ear. — *  Soeh 
objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath  the 
eye  of  the  beholder." — Indeed,  notwithstanding  those  small 
errors,  which  the  strictness  of  critical  examination  obliges  me 
to  point  out,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  the  two  para- 
graphs which  we  have  now  considered  in  this  paper,  the  on^ 
concerning  greatness,  and  the  other  concerning  novelty,  are 
extremely  worthy  of  Mr,  Addison,  and  exhibit  a  style,  which 
they  who  can  successfully  imitate,  may  esteem  themselves 
happy, 

^  But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  dfoectif 
to  the  soul  than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret 
satisfaction  and  complacency  through  the  imagination,  and 
gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing  that  is  great  or  imcommoiL 
The  very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  an  inwa^'d 
joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight  through  all  its 
faculties.* 

Some  degree  of  verbosity  may  be  here  discovered^  tui 
phrases  are  repeated  which  seem  little  more  than  the  echo  of 
ore  another ;  such  as  ^  difiusing  satisfaction  and  complacwcy 
through  the  imagination — striking  the  mind  with  inward  joy 
—spreading  cheerfulness  and  delight  through  all  its  faculties.* 
At  the  same  time,  I  readily  admit,  that  this  full  and  flowing  sQrk, 
evp.n  though  it  carry  some  redundancy,  is  not  unsuitable  to  Ae 
gaiety  of  the  subject  on  which  the  author  is  entering,  and  is 
more  allowable  here,  than  it  would  have  been  on  some  other 
occasions. 

'^  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  itui  ueauty  or  deformity  more  la 
one  piece  of  matter  than  anodier ;  because  we  might  have  been 
so  made,  that  whatever  now  appears  loatiuome  to  us,  vugii^ 
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\mm  Aomn  itself  agreeaUe ;  but  we  find  by  eiperienoat  tliat 
Ihm  arefeverd  modificatioui  of  matter,  whieh  tbe  vmd,  wUhoat 
iBKj  ftvnauB  cofBiideration^  pronounces  at  first  sight  boautifiil  or 
4fiinBed.* 

Id  this  sentence  there  15  nothing  remarkable^  in  any  view^  to 
iraw  our  attention.  We  may  observe  only,  that  the  word 
'more^"  towards  the  beginning,  is  not  in  its  proper  place^  and 
ftat  the  preposition  *  in"  is  wanting  before  "another.*  The 
plirase  ought  to  have  stood  thus — '  Beauty  or  deformity  in  one 
pece  of  matter,  more  than  in  another/ 

'Tlius  we  see^  that  every  different  species  of  sensible  crea- 
tures has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is 
most  affected  with  ^he  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  nowhere 
more  remarkable  than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  propor- 
t«m»  when  we  often  see  tlie  male  determined  in  his  courtship  by 
tlie  single  grain  or  tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discovering 
any  charms  but  in  the  colour  of  its  species.* 

Neither  is  there  here  any  particular  elegance  or  felicity  ol 
liDgaage. — '  Different  sense  of  beauty'  would  have  been  a  more 
proper  expression  to  have  been  applied  to  irrational  creatures, 
tlttn  as  it  stands,  ^  different  notions  of  beauty."  In  the  close  of 
Ab  second  sentence,  when  the  author  says,  ^  colour  of  its 
>P<^e8/  he  is  guilty  of  a  considerable  inaccuracy  in  changing 
^  gender,  as  he  had  said  in  the  same  sentence  that  the  *  male 
^M  determined  in  his  courtship." 

^  There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty,  that  we  find  in  the 
MYeral  products  of  art  and  nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the 
"■•ginttion  with  that  warmth  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that 
VP^ars  in  our  proper  species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raise  in 
u  t  secret  delight,  and  a  kind  of  fondness  for  the  places  or 
•tject  in  which  we  discover  it." 

Still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  find  little  to  praise.  As  in  his 
cnunwation  of  the  subject,  when  beginning  the  former  para- 
P*ph,  he  appeared  to  have  been  treating  of  beauty  in  general, 
^  fistinction  from  greatness  or  novelty ;  tiliis  "  second  kind  of 
oeauty/  of  which  he  here  speaks,  comes  upon  us  in  a  sort  of 
•^rise,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  we  learn,  that  formerly  he  had 
DO  more  in  view  than  the  beauty  which  the  different  species  of 
jl^sible  creatures  find  in  one  another.  This  *  second  kind  of 
^%>*  he  says,  ^  we  find  in  the  several  products  of  art  and 
n«l»re.»    He  undoubtedly  means,  not  in  all,  but '  in  several  nf 
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behoMer^'*  that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  lull  him  adeep.  li 
may,  indeed,  please  the  imagination^  and  heighten  the  beantiea 
of  the  scene  ;  but  it  produces  this  effect,  by  a  soothing,  not  by 
an  awakening  influence.  With  regard  to  the  style,  nothiDg  a^ 
pears  exceptionable.  The  flow,  both  of  language  and  of  ideas, 
is  very  agreeable.  The  author  continues,  to  the  end,  the  same 
pleasing  traia  of  thought,  which  had  run  through  the  rest  of 
the  paper;  and  leaves  us  agreeably  employed  in  comparing 
together  different  degrees  of  beauty 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  No.  413,  OF  THE 

SPECTATOR. 

*  Though  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  everj 
thing  that  is  greats  new,  or  beautiful^  is  apt  to  affect  the  ima- 
gination with  pleasure,  we  must  own^  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  assign  the  necessary  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we 
know  neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance,  of  a 
human  soul,  which  might  help  us  to  discover  the  conformity  or 
disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other ;  and,  therefore,  for 
want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in  speculations  of  this 
kind,  is,  to  reflect  on  those  operations  of  the  soul  that  are  most 
agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  their  proper  heads>  what  ib 
pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind^  without  being  able  to  trace 
out  the  several  necessary  and  efficient  causes  from  whence  the 
pleasure  or  displeasure  arises." 

This  sentence,  considered  as  an  introductory  OBe>  mast  be 
acknowledged  to  be  very  faidty.     An  introductory  sentence 
should  never  contain  any  thing  that  can  in  any  degree  fatigue,  or 
puzzle  the  reader.    When  an  author  is  entering  on  a  new  braneb 
of  his  subject,  infomnng  us  of  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he 
purposes  ftirther  to  do,  we  naturally  expect  diat  he  should  «k* 
press  himself  in  the  simplest  and  most  perapicuous  manner 
possible.     But  the  sentence  now  before  us  is  crowded  and  in* 
distinct;  containing  three  separate  propositions,  which*  a^  I 
shall  afterwards  show,  required  separate  sttttenees  to  unlbld 
them.    Mr.  Addison's  chief  excellence,  as  a  writer,  lay  in  de- 
scribing and  painting.     There  he  is  great ;  but  in  methodisiag 
tnd  reasoning,  he  is  not  so  eminent    As   besides  the  general 
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tuA  «r  prelndfy  and  uid»iiiict«e8s»  this  Motsnca  ocmtftias  se* 
ymni  iaaeeoracies,  I  tktil  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minitte 
iliNMeioii  of  its  stmctere  «mI  parts;  a  disciissioii  wliieii  to 
■■By  readers  will  afipear  tedimis»  and  wliidi  therefore  tbey  will 
Bsliirally  iukm  over ;  but  wbieh,  to  those  who  axe  stndyiiig  cof»» 
fwiitiofli^  I  bope  may  prove  of  some  beoeit. 

*^T1mmii^i  in  yestenlay's  paper  we  coiisidered.''-^The  import 
flC^  though^  is  '  Dotwithstaoding  tliat/    When  it  appears  'm  tke- 
beginiuD^  of  a  sentence^  its  relative  generally  is  '  yet :'  and  it  is. 
employed  to  warn  us^  after  we  Imve  been  informed  of  some  truth, 
that  we  are  not  to  infer  from  it  some  other  thing  which  we  might 
perhaps  liaTe  eipeeted  to  follow :  as, '  Tliough  virtue   be  tlie 
only  road  to  happiness,  yet  it  does  not  permit  the  unlimited  gra- 
tification of  ear  desires/   Now  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  no  such 
oppesitifHi  between  the  subject  of  yesterday's  paper,  and  wJiat 
tile  author  is  now  going  to  say,  between  his  asserting  a  fact,  and- 
Itts  not  being  able  to  assign  the  cause  of  tliat  fact,  as  rendered 
the  use  of  tliis  adversative  particle  ^  though"  eitlier  nec^s&ary  or 
proper  in  the  intro<luction. — ^  We  considered  how  every  thing 
diat  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination 
with  pleasure."— The  adverb  '  how''  signifies,  either  the  means 
by  which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  something  is  done.    But^  in 
tratli,  neitlier  one  nor  the  other  of  these  had  been  considered  by 
oar  author.     He  had  illustrated  the  fact  alone,  that  they  do  af- 
^t  the  imagination  with  pleasure  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
fuomodo,  6r  the  how,  he  is  so  far  from  having  considered  it,  that 
be  is  just  now  going  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  explained,  and 
that  we  must  rest  contented  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  alone, 
ind  of  its  purpose  or  final  cause. — *  We  must  own,  that  it  is  im-: 
possible  for  us  to  assign  the  necessary  cause"  (he  means,  what 
^  more  commonly  called  the  effiaeni  caute)  ^  of  this  pleasure^ 
l>>cawe  we  know  ndther  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance 
^^knman  soul." — ^  The  substance' of  a  Imman  soul"  is  certainly 
^^^  uneiNith  expressioa,  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  he 
^«dd  have  varied  from  tlie  word  "*  nature/'  which  would  have 
''^^  eqgaUy^.applicable.  to.  ^  idea"  and  to  ^  soul."  .  . 

''WhicliiBighthelp  ttS,''our  author  proceeds,  ^to  discover 
^  cottformify  or  disagreeaUeness  of  the  one  to  the  other."-^ 
"^ ''  whiQb>"  at  tlie  beginning  of  this  member  of  the  perioit,  is 
f^dy  ttagrammatieal^  as  it  is  a  relative,,  without  any  antecedent 
i<^dl  the  sentence.  It  refers,  by  tlie  construction,  to  "tliena-? 
^^Ua  idea,  or  the  substance  of  a  human  soul ;"  but  tins  is  by 
^  B>ei«is  tlie  reference  which  the  author  intended.    His  meaning 


is,  that  ^' our  kMWuig*  tlie  natee  of  an  idaa»  and  die  aobilanBft; 
of  a  homan  soni J  might  li^  in  todKiMverthe<NMifonutyar4iNi. 
greeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other;  and  therafore  tl^  sjpilni 
absolutely  required  llie  word  ^  kn6«rla%e*  to  have  bean  tnaeclad 
as  the  antecedent  to  ^  wUch.''    I  have  before  reaariLod^  andiha 
remark  deserves  to  be  repeated,  tiiat  nothing  is  a  more  eerteM|< 
sign  of  careless  eomposition  than  to  oMike  snch  rdativeg  as 
"  which,'*  not  refer  to  any  precise  expvesaion,  but  carry  a  loosai 
and  vague  relation  to  the  general  strain  of  what  had  gone  before*  i 
When  our  sentences  run  into  this  fonn,  we  may  be  aasured  there 
is  something  in  the  construction  of  them  that  requires  alteratioa* 
The  phrase  of  discovering  ^  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness 
of  the  one  to  the  other*'  is  likewise  exceptionable  ;  for  *^  disa* 
greeableness"  neither  forms  a  proper  contrast  to  the  other  word 
*  conformity/'  nor  expresses  what  the  author  meant  here  (as  far 
as  any  meaning  can  be  gathered  from  iiis  wordsj  that  i»p  a  cer* 
tain  unsuitableness  or  want  of  conformity  to  the  nature  of  the. 
soul.    To  say  the  truth,  this  member  of  the  sentence  bad  much 
better  have  been  omitted  altogether.     *'  The  conformity  or  disa* 
greeableness  of  an  idea  to  the  substance  of  a  human  soid>''  is  a 
phrase  which  conveys  to  the  mind  no  distinct  nor  intelligible  eon* 
ception  whatever.    The  author  had  before  given  a  sufficient  res'- 
son  for  his  not  assigning  the  efficient  cause  of  diose  pleasures  ol 
the  imagination,  because  we  neither  know  the  nature  of  our  own 
ideas  nor  ot  the  soul  :  and  this  further  discussion  about  the  con- 
formity or  disagreeableness  of  the  nature  of  the  one,  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  other,  affords  no  clear  or  useful  illustration. 

^  And  therefore,"  the  sentence  goes  on,  "  for  want  of  such 
a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  Ui 
reflect  on  those  operations  of  the  soul  that  are  most  agreeable, 
and  to  range  under  tteir  proper  heads  what  is  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleasing to  the  mind.*''— The  two  expressions  in  the  h^finniiif 
of  this  member,  ^therefore,"  and  ^'for  want  of  sneh  a  light,'' 
evidently  refer  to  the  same  thing,  and  are  quite  v/wmnp^M^ 
One  or  other  of  them,  therefore,  had  better  h«ue  been  eniitid* 
Instead  of  ''  to  range  und^  their  proper  heads,"  the  lapgnag^ 
would  have  been    smoother,  if  *'  their"  had    been    left  tNil» 
**  Without  being  able  to  trace  out  Ihe  several  neosMavy  and 
efficient  causes  from  whence  the  pleasure  or  displeaswe.  arises-^ 
The  expression, ''  from  whence,"  though  seemingly  justtted  by 
very  frequent  usage,  is  taxed  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  vicio^ 
mode  of  speech  ;  seeing  •*  whence"  alone  has  all  the  power  rf 
*•  from  whence,"  which  therefore  appears  an  unnecessary  re*^ 
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plhUiaB.  I  m  inciiMd  to  UMl,  tbat  tiM  wlwle  of  Hut  iait 
nMfter  of  &e  oeatoMe  lnd«  better  hai^e  bcoii  drofipod.  llio 
ptfbd  n^lit  iiaipo  elofod  wMh  f«B  |M^v|iriety>  at  the  wordi 
**fieuiBg  or  ^fispleeeing  to  &e  mind.*'  AH  that  foUowa,  avg^ 
^M«  no  idea  Act  had  not  been  folly  eottTe3Fed  in  the  preceding 
part  of  tbe  eentenoe.  It  is  a  mere  expletive  a^eotioBy  which 
liighlbe  onritted,  not  only  witbeot  iigary  to  the  meaning,  but  to 
fl^  great  relief  of  a  sentenee  alroady  labouriflg  under  the  nmlti- 
tilde  of  words. 

Having  now  finished  tbe  analysis  of  this  long  sentence^  I 
am  incUned  to  be  of  opinion,  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  we  can 
adventure  to  alter  Mr.  Addison's  style,  it  may  be  done  to  ad- 
nntage  here,  by  breaking  down  this  period  in  tbe  following 
nanner :  *  In  yesterday's  paper,  we  have  shown  that  every  thing 
which  is  great,  new,  or  beaotiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination 
witti  pleasure.  We  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
asaign  the  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  not 
the  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the  human  souL  All  that  we 
caa  do,  tfierefore,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on 
Ae  operations  of  the  soul  which  are  most  agreeable,  and  to 
range,  ander  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to 
the  mind,^--— We  proceed  now  to  the  examination  of  the  following 
^mteaees. 

''Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation, 
aa  there  are  often  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect ; 
and  these,  though  they  are  not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are 
generally  more  useful  than  the  otlier,  as  they  give  us  greater 
occasion  of  admiring  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  first 
contriver." 

Though  some  difference  might  be  traced  between  the  senss 

^  "  bare"  and  *  open,*  yet  as  they  are  here  employed,  they  are 

*<>iiearly  synonymous,  that  one  of  them  was  sufficient   It  would 

^  been  enough  to  have  said,  '  Final  causes  lie  more  open  to 

<AMervation.' — One  can  scarcely  help  observing  here,  that  the 

thviousness  of  final  causes  does  not  proceed,  as  Mr.  Addison 

^oppeses,  from  a  variety  of  them  concurring  in  the  same  effect, 

^luch  is  often  not  the  case ;  but  from  our  being  able  to  ascertain 

ifeore  eleady,  from  our  own  experience,  the  congruity  of  a  final 

^'Jit^with  the  circumstances  of  our  condition  ;  whereas  the  con* 

'^ent  parts  of  subjects,  whence  efficient  causes  proceed,  lie 

f^  the  most  part  beyond  tbe  reach  of  our  faculties.    But  as  this 

'^Biark  reqaects  the  thought  more  than  the  style,  it  is  sufficient 
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for  us  to  observe^  that  when  he  nays^  *  a  great  variety  tkat  be- 
long to  the  same' effect,**  the  expression,  strictly  considei^d,  w* 
n(>t  altogether  proper.  The  accessory  is  properly  said  to  belongs 
to  Ae  principal ;  not  the  principal  to* the  accessory.  Now  an 
effect  is  considered  as  the  accessory  or  consequence  of  its  cause , 
and  therefore,  though  we  might  well  say  a  variety  of  effects  be*' 
long  to  the  same  cause,  it  seems  not  so  proper  to  say,  that  a 
variety  of  causes  belong  to  the  same  effect. 

'  •*  One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing  that  is 
great  may  be  this  :  "  The  Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so 
formed  the  soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last, 
adequate^  and  proper  happiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great 
part  of  our  happiness  must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  his 
being,  tliat  he  might  give  our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  a  con- 
templation, he  has  made  them  naturally  delight  in  the  apprehen- 
sion ..'f  what  is  great  or  unlimited." 

The  concurrence  of  two  coigunctions,  "  because^  therefore,' 
forms  rather  a  harsh  and  unpleasing  beginning  of  the  last  of 
these  sentences ;  and,  in  the  close,  one  would  tliink,  that  the 
author  might  have  devised  a  happier  word  than  '^  apprehension^" 
to  be  applied  to  what  is  **  unlimited."  But  that  1  may  not  be 
thought  hypercritical,  J  shall  make  no  further  observation  on 
these  sentences. 

''  Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of  the 
mind,  immediately  rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object  that 
takes  up  a  good  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  consequence^ 
will  improve  into  the  highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion, 
when  we  contemplate  his  nature,  that  is  neither  circumscribed 
by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  largest 
capacity  of  a  created  being." 

Here,  our.  author's  style  rises  beautifully  along  with  the 
tliought.  However  inaccurate  he  may  sometimes  be  when 
coolly  philosophising,  yet,  whenever  his  fancy  is  awakened  by 
description,  or  his  mind,  as  here,  warmed  with  some  glowing 
sentiment,  he  presently  becomes  great,  and  discovers,  in  his 
language,  the  hand  of  a  master.  Every  one  must  observe,  with 
what  felicity  this  period  is  constructed.  The  words  are  long 
and  majestic.  Tlie  members  rise  one  above  another,  and  con- 
duct the  sentence,  at  last,  to  that  full  and  harmonious  close, 
which  leaves  upon  the  mind  such  an  impression  as  the  author 
intended  to  leave,  of  something  uncommonly  great,  awful,  and 
magnificent. 
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*  Bb  hfts  aanezed  a  secret  pleuore  to  tlM  idea  of  any  tiunf 
tiat  it  aew  or  aaeoininony  tliat  he  might  encoiirage  as  in  the 
pasiBt  of  kBowledge,  and  engage  as  to  search  into  the  wanders 
of  creation ;  for  every  new  idea  brings  sacb  a  pleasure  along 
vidi  it,  as  rewards  the  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquisition, 
wad,  conseqsently,  serves  as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh 
diieoTenes.* 

The  language,  in  this  sentence,  is  clear  and  precise ;  only, 
▼e  cannot  but  observe,  in  this,  and  the  two  following  sentences, 
which  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  a  strong  proof  of 
Ur.  Addison's  imreasonable  partiality  to  the  particle,  *  that,"  in 
preference  to  **  which" — **  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea 
of  any  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage 
us."— Here  the  6rst  **  that"  stands  for  a  relative  pronoun,  and 
tkc  next  *  that,"  at  the  distance  only  of  four  words,  is  a  conjunc- 
tion. Tb>s  confusion  of  sounds  serves  to  embarrass  style. 
Much  better,  sure,  to  have  said,  '  the  idea  of  any  thing  which  is 
Mw  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage/ — The  expression 
witb  which  the  sentence  concludes — *•  a  motive  to  put  us  upon 
frerfi  discoveries" — ^is  flat,  and  in  some  degree,  improper.  Be 
rfwdd  have  said,  *  put  us  upon  making  fresh  discoveries*— 
or  rather,  ^  serves  as  a  motive  inciting  us  to  make  fresh 
fiicoveries/ 

"He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own 
species,  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply 
^iT  kind,  and  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants  ;  for  'tis  very  re- 
markable, that  wherever  nature  is  crossed  in  the  production  of 
a  monster  (the  result  of  any  unnatural  mixture^)  the  breed  is  in- 
capable of  propagating  its  likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  order 
of  creatures ;  so  that  unless  all  animals  were  allured  by  the 
I^Qty  of  their  own  species^  generation  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
^  earth  unpeopled." 

Here  we  must,  however  reluctantly,  return  to  the  eraploy- 
"■*nt  of  censure :  for  this  is  among  the  worst  sentences  our 
author  ever  wrote ;  and  contains  a  variety  of  blemishes.  Taken 
a*  a  whole,  it  is  extremely  deficient  in  unity.  Instead  of  a  com- 
plete proposition,  it  contains  a  sort  of  chain  of  reasoning,  the 
feks  of  which  ai-e  so  ill  put  together,  that  it  is  with  diflSculty  we 
can  trace  the  connexion ;  and,  unless  we  take  the  trouble  of 
P^>^ing  it  several  times,  it  will  leave  nothing  on  the  mind  but 
^  indistinct  and  obscure  impression. 

Besides  this  general  fault  respecting  the  meaning,  it  contains 
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noDi^  gtttil  iudciiraeies  in  language.    First,  Gktd^s  having-mftde 
avery  thing  which  ^  is  beautiful  in  our  species"  (that  iii>  in  the 
human  species)  ^  pleasant,"  is  certainly  no  motive  for  ^  all  crea- 
tures," for  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes,  *^  to  multiply  their 
kind."    What  the  author  meant  to  say,  though  he  has  expressed 
himself  in  so  erroneous  a  manner,  undoubtedly  waa,  ^In  dd  the 
different  orders  of  creatures,  he  has  made  every  thing  which  is 
beautiful  in  their  own  species  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might 
be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind/    The  second  member  of  the 
sentence  is  still  worse.     *  For,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  wher- 
ever nature  is  crossed  in  the  produetion  of  a  monster^"  &c. 
The  reason  which  he  here  gives  for  the  preceding  assertion, 
intimated  by  the  casual  particle  ^  for,"  is  far  from  being,  obvioii^. 
The  connection  of  thought  is  not  readily  apparent,  and  w.puld 
have  required  an  intermediate  step,  to  render  it  distiuct     But, 
what  does  he  mean,  by  ^  nature  being  crossed  in  the  prociiu:- 
tion  of  a  monster?"      One  might  understand  him  to  m,ei^, 
'  disappointed  in  its  intention  of  producing  a  monster  ;'  as  ^jb^^n 
we  say  one  is  crossed  in  his  pursuits,  we  mean,  that  hue  is  disiy- 
pointed  in  accomplishing  the  end  which  he  intended.     Had  he 
said,  ^  crossed  by  the  production  of  a  monster,'  the  sense  woidd 
have  been  more  intelligible.    But  the  proper  rectification  of  the 
expression  would  be  to  insert  the  adverb  ^  as,"  before  th^  pre- 
position •  in,"  after  this  manner — '  wherever  nature  is  crossed, 
as  in  the  production  of  a  monster ;' —  the  insertion  of  this  p$tr- 
tide  ^  as,"  throws  so  mach  light  on  the  construction  of  this 
member  of  the  sentence,  that  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe 
it  had  stood  thus,  originally,  in  our  author's  manuscript ;  and 
that  the  present  re^ading  is  a  typographical  error,  whieM  hftving 
crept  into  the  first  edition  of  the  Spectator,  ran  through'  all  tke 
subsequent  ones. 

^  In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautifiil, 
in  all  other  objects,  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  maiyy  ^^ 
jects  appear  beautiful,  that  he  might  render  the  whole  creation 
more  gay  and  delightful.  He  has  given  almost  every  thing 
about  us  the  power  of  raising  an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagiflft- 
tion ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  ur  to  behold  his  works  witii 
coldness  or  indifference,  and  to  survey  so  many  beauties  without 
a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency." 

The  idea,  here,  is  so  just,  and  the  language  so  cl^ar,  ie«phig> 
ana  agreeable,  that  to  remark  any  diffnseness  whidi  may  ^ 
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iMiifcjiiM  to  ttBt»  ganleiiees^  would  be  j««tly  eatoentd  Iqfper* 

*  Things  would  make  bat  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye^  if  we 
nw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions :  and  what 
peason  can  we  assign  for  their  exciting  in  us  many  of  those 
ideas  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  ob 
jects  themselves,  (for  such  are  light  and  colours^  were  it  not  to 
add  supemamerary  ornaments  to  the  universe,  and  make  it  more 
i(greeable  to  the  imagination  ^^ 

Our  antlior  is  now  entering  on  a  theory,  whioh  he  is  about 
toiDustrate,  if  not  with  much  philosophical  accuracy,  yet,  with 
gmit  beanty  of  fancy,  and  glow  of  expression.  A  strong  in- 
itmce  of  his  want  of  accuracy  appears  in  the  manner  m  which 
ke  opens  Ae  subject.  For  what  meaning  is  tliere  in  things 
*  exciting  in  us  many  of  those  ideas  which  are  different  from  any 
ttbg  that  exists  in  the  objects  ?**  No  one,  sure,  ever  imagined. 
Hat  our  ideas  exist  in  the  objects.  Ideas,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
Ittids,  can  exist  no  where  but  in  the  mind.  WHbat  Mr.  Locke's 
l^lulosophy  teaches,  and  what  our  author  should  have  said,  is, 
^exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of  qualities  which  are  different  from 
ttiy  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects/  The  ungraceful  parenthesis 
wliich  follows,  "  for  suA  are  light  and  colours,*  had  for  better 
luTe  been  avoided,  and  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
Vthce,  in  this  manner  :-^'  exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of  qualities^ 
nch  as  light  and  colours,  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that 
«xifit«  m  the  objects/ 

*  We  ai«  ev^  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and 
^nMimisi  We  discoi^er  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens, 
od  in  the  earthy  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured 
*Qt  apon  the  whole  creation ;  but  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch 
of  nature  should 'We  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring 
&app«ar,  and  the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  van- 
^i^t  In  short,  our  soultf  are  delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in 
3  pleasing  delusion ;  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero 
^  t  romance,  who  sees  beautiful  castles,  woods  and  meadows ; 
fnd,  at  the  same  time,  hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purl- 
^  of  streams  ;  but,  upon  the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the 
^taitic  scene  breaks  up,  and  the  disconsolate  knight  finds 
^^*«jtf  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  solitary  desert.* 

^r  having  been  obliged  to  point  out  several  inaccuracies  I 
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return  with  much  more  pleasure  to  the  display  of  be«liticl» 
for  which  we  have  now  full  scope  ;  for  these  two  sentences  ive 
such  as  do  the  highest  honour  to  Mr.  Addison's  talents  as  a 
writer^  Warmed  witli  the  idea  he  had  laid  hold  of,  his  delicate 
sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  nature  is  finely  displayed  io  the 
illustration  of  it  The  style  is  flowing  and  fidl,  witliout  bdog 
too  diffuse.  It  is  flowery^  but  not  gaudy;  elevated,  but  not 
ostentatious. 

Amidst  this  blaze  of  beauties,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
remark  one  or  two  inaccuracies.  When  it  is  said,  towards  the 
close  of  tlie  first  of  those  sentences,  *^  what  a  rough  unsightly 
sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  entertained  with,"  the  preposition 
^  with"  should  have  been  placed  at  the  beginning,  rather  than 
at  the  end  of  this  member ;  and  the  word  ^  entertained,"  is 
both  improperly  applied  here,  and  carelessly  repeated  from  the 
former  part  of  the  sentence.  It  was  there  employed  according 
to  its  more  common  use,  as  relating  to  agreeable  objects.  ^  Wt 
are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows."  Ilere>  it 
would  have  been  more  proper  to  have  changed  the  phrase,  and 
said,  '  with  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  sliould  we 
be  presented,' — ^At  the  close  of  the  second  sentence^  where  it  is 
said,  ^  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,"  the  expression  is  lively, 
but  not  altogether  justifiable.  An  assembly  '  breaks  up ;"  a 
scene  *  closes"  or  *  disappears." 

Excepting  these  two  slight  inaccuracies,  the  style  here  is 
not  only  correct,  but  perfectly  elegant.  The  most  striking 
beauty  of  tiie  passage  arises  from  the  happy  simile  which  the 
author  employs.,  and  the  fine  illustration  which  it  gives  to  the 
thought.  The  *  enchanted  hero,"  (be  ^  beautiftd  castles,"  Ae 
*  fantastic  scene,"  the  *  secret  spell,*  Hbe  *  disconsolate  knight^* 
are  terms  chosen  with  the  utmost  felicity,  and  strongly  reed 
all  those  romantic  ideas  with  which  he  intended  to  amuse  oor 
imagination.  Few  autliors  are  more  successful  in  their  imagery 
than  Mr  Addison  ;  and  few  passages  in  bis  works,  or  in  those  <rf 
any  author,  are  more  beautiful  and  picturesquci  tlian  that  oa 
which  we  have  been  commenting. 

^  It  is  not  improbable  that  something  like  tliis  tnay  be  di6 
state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  •  respect  of  the 
images  it  will  receive  from  matter  ,•  though,  indeed,  the  idea*  ot 
colours  are  so  pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the  imagination,  tliat  if 
is  possible  the  soul  will'  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but,  pcrfiap* 
find  them  excited  by  some  other  occasional  cause,  as  they  are  at  • 
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pfHBOt  by  tlie  different  inpreeeiaBa  of  the  subtile  mfttter  on  the 
afgiB  of  the  sight" 

An  ell  human  things,  after  having  attained  the  aummit, 
liegin  to  decline^  we  must  acknowledge,  that,  in  this  sentence^ 
ttere  is  a  sensible  falling  off  from  the  beauty 'of  what  went 
WtfTfi.  It  is  broken  and  deficient  in  unity.  Its  parts  are  not 
nfficiently  compacted.  It  contains,  besides,  some  faulty  ex- 
pressions. When  it  is  said,  ^  something  like  this  may  be  the 
slate  of  the  soul,"  to  the  pronoun  *^  this''  there  is  no  determined 
antecedent ;  it  refers  to  the  general  import  of  the  preceding 
description,  which,  as  I  have  several  times  remarked,  always 
renders  style  clumsy  and  inelegant,  if  not  obscure ;  ^  the  state 
flf  Ae  soul  after  its  first  separation,"  appears  to  be  an  incomplete 
Jilirase,  and  *  first"  seems  a  useless,  and  even  an  improper, 
tord.  More  distinct  if  he  had  said,  ^  state  of  the  soul  imme- 
diately on  its  separation  from  the  body."  The  adverb  '  per- 
b{»*  is  redundant,  after  having  just  before  said,  **  it  is  pos- 
nUe." 

*  I  have  here  supposed  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with 
that  great  modern  discovery,  which  is  at  present  universally 
icknowledged  by  all  the  inquirers  into  natural  philosophy, 
■unely,  that  light  and  colours,  as  apprehended  by  the  imagina^ 
turn,  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  ftny 
^POftteoce  in  matter.  As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved 
VKientestably  by.  many  modem  i^losophers^  and,  is,  indeed,  one 
^  the  finest  speculations  in  that  science,  if  the  English  reader 
WDoldsee  the.  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find.it  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the. 
Hoi^iui  Uunderstaoding."  • 

In  these  two  concluding  sentences,  the  author,  hastening  to 
» appears  to  write  rather  carelessly.  In  the  first  of  them,  d 
'Wlfest  tautology  occurs,  when  he  speaks  of  what  is  "'uni- 
^rsally  acknowledged  by  aH  Inquirers."  In  the  second,  Vhen 
fe  calls  <*  a  truth  which  has 'been  incentestably  proved,*  first, 
* "  speculation,"  and  afterwards,  a  ^  notion,"  the  language 
»wdy  is  not  very  accurate.  When  he  adds,  «  one  of  the  finest 
■peculations  in  that  science,"  it  does  not,  at  first,  appear  what 
leience  he* means.  One  would  imagine,' he  meant  to  refer  to 
'nodern  philosophers;"  for  '^  natural  phildsophj^  (to  which,* 
'0QMe88,.be  refers)  stands  at  much  too  great  a  distance  to  be 
*^  proper  or  obvious  antecedent  to  the  pronoun  « that."  Tlie 
circmitttance  towards  tiie  close,  « if  the  English  reader  would 
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see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it,"  is  pfoperl  j 
taken  notice  of  by  the  author  of  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  aft 
wrong  arranged^  and  is  rectified  thus :  « the  English  reader,  if 
he  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  may  find  it^**  &c. 

In  concluding  the  examination  of  this  paper,  we  aiay  observa 
that,  though  not  a  very  long  one,  it  exhibits  a  striking  view  both 
of  the  beauties  and  the  defects  of  Mr«  Addison's  style.  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  best,  and  some  of  the  worst  sentences  that  are 
to  be  foimd  in  his  works.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  agreeable 
and  elegant  essay 
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*  If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  as  fhey  are 
^alified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last 
very  defective  in  cony[>arison  of  the  former ;  for,  though  Ihey 
may  sometipaes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have 
nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity  which  afford  so 
great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.* 

I  IukI  wseamoth  formerly  to  observe,  that  an  introductory  sen* 
tence  should  always  be  short  and  simple,  and  contain  no  more 
matter  than  is  necessary  for  opening  the  subject  This  sentence 
leads  to  a  repetition  of  this  observation,  as  it  contains  both  an 
assertion,  and  the  proof  of  the  assertion ;  two  things,  which^ 
ibr  the  most  part,  bat  especially  at  first  setting  out,  are  with 
more  advantage  kept  separate.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
better,  if  this  . sentence  had  contained  only  the  assertion^  estding 
with  the  word  **  former ;"  and  if  a  new  oiie  had  then  begun,  po^ 
tering  on  the  proofs  of  nature's  superiority  oyer  art,  ivhich  is  the 
subjeet  continued  to  the  end  ef  thf  parfigrapk  The  proper  di-r 
vision  of  the  period  I  shall,  point  out,  af^^  havii^  £rst  made  a 
few  observations  which  occur  on  different  parts  of  it* 

^  If  we  cona|4«r  the  ^ork^s.**  Perhapa;  it  might  l^ave  bcten  pre* 
feratJe,^  if  our  aut)ior  J^ad,b^gun,fvith  saying, '  Whep  we  connder 
t))e  works^'-p^pisgour^e  ought^l^lifajs  to  begin,,  when  itjspos^ 
bje,;  with  a  cl^  prf)position.  The  ^  if,"  which  is  here  employ^ 
converts  the  sentence  into  a  supposition,  which  is  always  in  spiB9 
degree  entangling,  and  proper  to  be  used  only  when  the  course 
of  reasoning  renders  it  i^esaary.    As  this  observation,  hov«  * 
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vffT^may  perhaps  be  considered  as  orer-refined^  and  as  the  sense 
VAold  have  remained  the  same  in  cither  form  of  expression^  I  do 
mt  mean  to  charge  our  author  with  any  error  on  this  account. 
We  cannot  absohre  him  from  inaccmracy  in  what  immediately 
bllows  ;  ^  the  workf  of  nature  and  art.*  It  is  the  scope  of  the 
tntbor,  throughout  this  whole  paper^  to  compare  nature  and  art 
together^  and  to  oppose  them  in  sereral  views  to  each  other. 
Certainly,  therefore;  in  the  beginning,  he  ought  to  have  kept 
ftem  as  distinct  as  possible,  by  interposing  the  preposition,  and 
saying,  '  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art.'  As  the  words  stand 
It  present,  they  wouhl  lead  us  to  think  that  he  is  going  to  treat 
of  these  work«,  not  as  contrasted,  but  as  connected;  as  united 
in  fermhtg  one  whde.  When  I  speak  of  body  and  soul  as  united 
is  the  humftn  nature,  I  would  interpose  neither  article  nor  prepo- 
nfien between  them;  'man  is  (Compounded  of  soul  and  body.' 
But  the  case  is  altered,  if  I  mean  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other ;  then  I  r^resent  them  as  separate,  and  say,  '  I  am  to 
treat  of  the  interests  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body.' 

'  Though  they  may  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or 
stnage.'* — ^I  cannot  help  considering  this  as  a  loose  member  of 
tbe  period.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  at  first  what  the  antece 
dent  is  to  ^  they.*  '  In  reading  onwards,  we  see  the  works  of 
vt  to  be  meant  %  but  from  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  *  they* 
tti||ht  be'  understood  to  refer  to  *  the  former,*  as  well  as  to  <*  the 
Ittt*  In  what  fellows^  there  is  a  greater  ambiguity — ^''may 
*nnMimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.'  It  is  very  doubtfid 
ii  What  seftM^  we  are  to  understand  *  a^,*  in  this  passage.*  For 
te^ording^M  it  is  accented  in  reading,  it  may  signify^  that  'they 
^ffM  equafly^beautiftil  or  strange,'  to  wit,  with  the  works  of 
utnre ;  and  then  it  has  the  force  of  the  Latin  tarn :  or  it  may 
signify  no  more  than  that  they  *  appear  in  the  Mght  of  beautittd 
n4 strange;^  and  then  it  has. Ilie  force  of  the  Latin  tanquitm 
^iMkmi  importing  any  comparison.  An  expression  so  ambigu- 
^,  is  always  faulty;  and  it  is  doubly  so  here  ;  because^  if  the 
^or  intended  the  former  sense^  and  meant  (as  seems  most 
P^able)  to  employ  ^as"  for  a  tturk  of  comparison,  it  was  ne- 
^Mryto  have  mentioned  both  Hie  comp€u*ed  objects  ;  whereas 
^J  one  member  of  the  comparison^'  is  here  mentioned^  viz,  the 
^^n  ef  art ;  and  if  he  intended  the  latter  sense,  '  as"  was  in 
o^Hcase  superfluous  and  encumbering,  and  he  had  better  have 
^i  ninply,  'appear  beantifol  or  strange/ — ^The  epithet 
'^ge,*  which  Mr.  Addison  applies  to  the  works  of  art,  cannot 
^  pndsed  ^  Strange  works"  appears  not  by  any  means  a  happy 
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espression  to  signify  what  he  here  inteads,  which  is  new  oc 
UDCommoD. 

.  The  sentence  concludes  with  much  harmony  and  dignity.-— 
^  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  inunensity 
which  afford  so  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder." There  is  here  a  fulness  and  grandeur  of  expression 
well  suited  to  the  subject;  though  perhaps,  <* entertainment'' 
is  not  quite  the  proper  word  for  expressing  the  effect  which  vast* 
ness  and  immensity  have  upon  the  mind.  Reviewing  the  obs^^ 
yations  that  have  been  made  on  this  period,  it  mighty  I  thinky 
with  advantage,  be  resolved  into  two  sentences,  somewhat  after 
this  manner :  '  When  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art, 
as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  ^nd 
the  latter  very  defective  in  comparison  of  the  former.  The 
works  of  art  may  sometimes  appear  no  less  beautiful  or  uncom- 
mon than  those  of  nature ;  but  they  can  have  nothing  of  that 
vastiiess  and  immensity  which  so  highly  transport  the  mind  of 
the  beholder.' 

^  The  one,^  proceeds  our  author  in  the  next  sentence,  *  may 
be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  the  other ;  but  can  never  show  her«- 
self  so  august  and  magnificent  in  the  design." 

The  ^  one,"  and  the  ^  other,"  in  the  first  part  of  this  sea^ 
tenoe,  must  unquestionably  refer  to  the  *<  works  of  natare  and  ^ 
art."     For  of  these  he  had  been  speaking  immediately  before ; 
and  with  reference  to  the  plural  word,  ^  works,"  had  employed 
the  plural  pronoun  ^  they."    But  in  the  course  of  the  sentence, 
he  drops  this  construction  ;  and  passes  very  incongruously  to  the 
personification  of  art — ^  can  never  show  hersel£"— To  render 
his  style  consistent,  ^  art,"  and  not  **  the  works  of  art,";sboaId 
haye  been  made  the  nominative  in  this  sentence. — ^  Art  may  be 
as  polite  and  delicate  as  nature,  but  can  never  show  herself — 
'  Polite"  is  a  term  oftener  applied  to  persons  and  to  manners, 
tlian  to  things ;  and  is  employed  to  signify  their  being  faigl^ 
civilized.    Polished,  or  refine<i^  was  the  idea  which  the  aatber 
had  in  view.    Though  the  general  turn  of  this  sentence  be  ele- 
gant, yet  in  order  to  render  it  perfect,  I  must  observe,  that  the 
concluding  words,  ^  in  the  design"  should  either  haye  been  alto- 
getlier  omitted,  or  something  should  have  been  properly  oppossd 
to  them  in  the  preceding  member  of  the  period,  thus :  '  Art  may, 
in  the  execution,  be  as  polished  and  delicate  as  nature :  bnt, 
in  the  design^   can  never  show  herself  so  august  and  mag' 
nificent' 
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*  There  is  somethiog  more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough, 
oreless  strokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embel- 
lisliments  of  art.* 

This  sentence  is  perfectly  happy  and  elegant ;  and  carries  ia 
H  the  expressions  that  curiosa  fetieitai,  for  which  Mr.  Addison 
ii  80  often  remarkable.  *  Bold  and  masterly*  are  words  ap- 
pfied  with  the  utmost  propriety.  The  *  strokes  of  nature*  are 
fieiy  opposed  to  the  **  touches  of  art  :*  and  the  **  ron^  strokes" 
to  the  "  nice  touches  ;*  the  former  painting  the  freedom  and  ease 
ofnatofe,  and  the  other,  the  diminutive  exactness  of  art;  while 
Ml  are  introduced  before  us  as  different  performers,  and  their 
nq^eetive  nerits  in  execution  very  justly  contrasted  with  each 
otker. 

'  The  beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a 
narrow  compass,  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over, 
and  requires  something  else  to  gratify  her;  but  in  the  wide  fields 
of  natare,  tlie  sight  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement, 
and  is  fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  images,  without  any  certain 
stint  or  number.* 

This  sentence  is  not  altogether  so  correct  and  elegant  as  the 
ftnaer.  It  carries,  however,  in  the  main,  the  character  of  our 
•ithor's  style ;  not  strictly  accurate,  but  agreeable,  easy,  and 
Vttfiscted:  enlivened  too  with  a  slight  personification  of  the 
ougiiiation,  which  gives  a  gaiety  to  the  period.  Perhaps  it 
Ittd  been  better,  if  this  personification  of  the  imagination,  with 
which  the  sentence  is  introduced,  had  been  continued  througli- 
^  and  not  changed  unnecessarily,  and  even  improperly,  into 
"sight,*  in  the  second  member,  which  is  contrary  both  to  unity 
and  elegance.  It  might  have  stood  thus :  ^  the  imagination 
iamediately  runs  them  over,  and  requires  sometiiing  else  to 
gratify  her ;  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  she  wanders  up  and 
^n  without  confinement*  The  epithet  ^  stately,*  which  the 
^ithor  uses  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  is  applicable,  with 
^'^  propriety,  to  ^  palaces*  than  to  ^  gardens.*  The  close  o 
thfi'seikfence,  ^  without  any  certain  stint  or  number,*  may  b^ 
oirjeeted  to,  as  both  superfluous  and  ungraceful.  It  might,  per- 
yf^  have  terminated  better  in  this  manner :  ^  she  is  fed  with  an 
^'^^ite  variety  of  images,  and  wanders  up  and  down  without 
^tnement.' 

*For  this  reason,  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with  a 
coQntiy  life^  where  nature  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
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and  furnishes  oat  all  those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  ddigU 
tjie  imagination.'* 

There  is  nothing  in  tliis  sentence  to  attract  partiealar  atten- 
tion. One  would  think  it  was  rather  the  ^  country'*  than  a 
'^  country  life,"  on  which  the  remark  here  made  should  rest. 
A  "  country  life"  may  l^e  productive  of  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  of  other  virtues ;  but  it  is  to  ^  the  country"  itselC  that  the 
properties  here  mentioned  belong,  of  displaying  the  beauties 
of  ][iature^  and  furnishing  those  scenes  which  delight  the  imag^ 
nation, 

*  But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  soeoes  that  are 
more  delightful  than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works 
of  nature  still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of 
art ;  for  in  this  case,  our  pleasure  rises  from  a  double  priaciple  ^ 
from  the  agreeableness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  tlmr 
similitude  to  other  objects :  we  are  pleased,  as  well  with  com- 
paring their  beauties,  as  with  surveying  them,  and  can  represent 
them  to  our  minds  either  as  copies  or  as  originals.  Hence  it  is. 
that  we  take  delight  in  a  prospect  which  is  well  laid  oat»  and 
diversified  with  fields  and  meadows,  woods,  and  rivers ;  in  those 
accidental  landscapes  of  tr^es,  clouds,  and  cities,  that  are  some- 
times found  in  the  •  vmn^  of  marble,  in  the  eurioas  fretwork  of 
rocks  and  grottos ;  and/  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hotii  sueh 
a  degree  of  variety  and  regularity  as  may  seem  the  efiect  of  do> 
sign  in  what  we  call  the  works  of  chance." 

The  style,  in  the  two  sentences  which  compose  this  para- 
graph, is  smooth  and  perspicuous.  It  lies  open,  in  some  places^ 
to  criticism ;  but  lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  what  he  may 
consider  as  petty  remarks,  I  shall  pass  over  any  which  these 
sentences  suggest ;  the  rather  too,  as  the  idea  which  they  present 
to  us,  of  nature's  resembling  art,  of  ai*t's  being  considered  as  an 
original,  and  nature  as  a  copy,  seems  not  very  distinct  nor 
well  brought  out,  nor  indeed  very  material  to  our  author's 
purpose. 


*  If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value,  according  as 
more 'or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artifieial 
work«  receive  a  greater  advantage  firom  the  resemblanse  of  «Qeh 
as  are  natural ;  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only  pkaseat, 
but  the  pattern  more  perfect." 

It  is  necessary  to  our  present  design,  to  point  out  two  eon* 
siderable  inaccuracies  which  occur  in  this  sentenes*     *  If  the 
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pniactB*  (he  had  better  have  said  *  tha  prodoctioDs')  *  of 
tare  rue  in  raliie  according  as  they  more  or  leta  resemble  tiiaae 
of  art.*-^Does  he  mean,  that  these  preductioiM  **  rise  in  ralae/' 
both  according  as  Ch^y  *  more  resemble^**  and'aa  tiiley  ^  lesa  re- 
aemfale,*  ihose  of  art?  His  meaning,  andoabtedly,  is^  fliatthey 
rise  in  Tahie  only,  ticeofdiag  as  they  ^  more  resemble  them  :** 
md  flierefore,  either  these  words,  ^  or  less,*  must  be  stniek 
(mt ;  or  the  sentence  mast  run  thus — '  proAietions  of  nature  rise 
or  sink  in  value,  according  ua  they  more  or  less  resemble.' — The 
present  construction  of  the  sentence  has  plainly  bclen  owing  to 
hasty  and  careless  writing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  toward  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and 
serves  to  illustrate  a  rule  which  I  formerly  gave  concerning  the 
^tion  of  adverbs.  The  author  says, — ^  because  here,  the 
anulitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  more  perfect 
Ho^,  by  the  position  of  the  adverb  "  only,''  we  are  led  to  ima> 
gme  that  he  is  going  to  give  some  other  property  of  the  simili- 
tude, that  it  is  *  not  only  pleasant,"  as  he  says,  but  mojf'e  than 
pleasant ;  it  is  useful^  or,  on  some  account  or  other,  valuable. 
Whereas,  he  is  going  to  oppose  another  thing  to  the  ^  similitude* 
Hself,  and  not  to  this  property  of  its  being  *  pleasant ;»  and 
therefore,  the  r^ht  collooation,  beyond  doubt,  was,  ^because 
here,  not  oidy  the  simiUtude  is  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  more 
perfect  ;^  the  contrast  lying,  not  between  '^  pleasant*  and  ^  more 
perfect,*  but  between  **  similitude*  and  *  pattern." — ^Mnch  of 
the  clearness  and  neatness  of  style  depends  on  such  attentions 
as  these. 

*  The  prettiest  landscape  i  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the 
^tlls  ef  a  dark  room^  which  stood  opposite,  on  one  side,  to  a 
navigable  river,  and  on  the  other,  to  a  park.  The  experiment 
^  Tery  common  in  optics.* 

In  the  description  of  the  landscape  which  follows,  Mr.  Adfi* 
>on  is  abundandy  happy ;  but  in  this  introduction  to  it,  he  is 
obscure  and  indistinct  One  who  had  not  seen  the  experiment 
^  the  camera  obscura,  could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  he 
^Mat  And  even  after  we  understand  what  be  points  at,  we 
treat  some  Iofs>  whether  to  understand  bis  description  as  of 
^«e  caatintied  landscape,  or  of  two  different  ones,  produced  by 
^  pngection  of  two  camera  obscuras  on  opposite  walls.  The 
^e  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Addison  here  refers  to, 
w  Greenwich  Park,  with  the  prospects  of  the  Thames,  as  seen 
7  a  camera  obscura,  which  is  placed  in  a  small  room  in  the 
^Pper  story  of  the  Observatory ;  where  I  remember  to  have  seew 
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many  years  ago,  the  whole  floene  here  described,  correffpondim 
00  much  to  Mr.  Addkion'a  account  of  it  in  this  passage,  that,  ol 
the  time,  it  recalled  it  to  my  memory.  As  the  Observatory  standi 
in  the  middle  of  the  Park,  it  overlo<^8,  from  one.  side,  both  tk 
river  and  tlie  Park ;  and  the  objects  afterwards  mentioned,  th 
slups,  tiie  trees,  and  tlie  deer,  are  presented  in  one  view,  with 
out  needing  any  assistance  from  opposite  walls.  Put  into  plainei 
language,  the  sentence  might  run  tlius:  'The  prettiest  land 
scape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  formed  by  a  camera  obscnra,  a  com- 
mon optical  instrument,  on  the  wall  of  a  dark  room,  whicl 
overlooked  a  navigable  river  and  a  park.' 

^  Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the 
water  in  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship 
entering  at  one  end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole 
piece.  On  another,  there  appeared  the  green  shadows  of  trees 
waving  to  and  fro  with  tlie  wind,  and  herd:)  of  deer  among  tliem 
in  miniature,  leaping  about  upon  the  wall.'' 

Bating  one  or  two  small  inaccuracies,  this  is  beautiful  and 
lively  painting.  The  principal  inaccuracy  lies  in  the  connection 
of  the  two  sentences,  ^  here,"  and  "  on  anotlier."  f  suppose 
dhe  autlior  meant,  ou  ^  one  side"  and  ^  on  another  side."  As 
it  stands,  '  another"  is  ungranmiatical,  having  nothing  to  which 
it  refers.  But  the  fluctuations  of  the  water,  the  ship  entering 
and  sailing  on  by  degrees,  the  trees  waving  in  the  wind,  and  the 
herds  of  deer  among  them  leaping  about,  is  all  very  elef^t, 
and  gives  a  beautiful  conception  of  tlie  scene  meant  to  be  des- 
cribed. 

*  I  must  confess,  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one  oc- 
casion of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination ;  but  certainly  the 
chief  reason  is  its  near  resemblance  to  nature :  as  it  does  not 
only,  like  other  pictures,  give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  tlie  mo- 
tions of  tlie  things  it  represents." 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  either  to  be 
praised  or  blamed.  In  the  conclusion,  instead  of  '  die  things 
it  represents,"  the  regularity  of  correct  style  requires  « the  things 
which  it  represents."  In  the  beginning,  as  ^  one  occasion"  and 
the  ^  chief  reason"  are  opposed  to  one  another,  I  should  think 
it  better  to  have  repeated  the  same  word — '  one  reason  of  its 
pleasantness  to  the  imagination,  but  certainly  the  chief  reason 
is,'  8cc. 

*  We  have  before  observed,  that  tliere  is  generally,  in  natort 
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jBore  grand  and  angoiiithaD  what  w^  meet  witii  in  tl&tf 
wmomt&tm  ot  art  Whan,  tbcrafore^  we  see  this  imitated  in  any 
■easnre,  it  gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  plea- 
iBre>  than  what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate 
prodnetioiis  of  art 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  avoided  terminating  these 
two  senteflces  in  a  manner  so  similar  to  each  other ;  '^  curiosities 
of  srf — *^  productions  of  art" 

*'  On  this  account,  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  entertain- 
ing to  the  fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Italy^  where  we  see  a 
large  extent  of  ground  covered  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
{jarden  and  forest  which  represent  every  where  an  artificial 
rudeness,  much  more  charming  than  that  neatness  and  elegance 
which  we  meet  ¥dth  in  those  of  our  own  country.'' 

'  The  expression — ^  represent  every  where  an  artificial  rude- 
ness,'' is  so  inaccurate,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  what  stood 
in  Mr.  Addison's  manuscript  must  have  been — '  present  every 
where/  For  the  mixture  of  garden  and  forest  does  not  *  repre- 
sent,* but  actually  '  exhibits'  or  '  presents,'  artificial  rudeness. 
Tbat  mixtore  ^*  represents"  indeed  '  natural  rudeness,'  that  is,  is 
deseed  to  imitate  it ;  but  it  in  reaUfy, '  is,'  and '  presents,* "  arti* 
fieial  rudeness." 

''It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public,  as  well 

u  unprofitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground 

from  pasturage  and  the  plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that 

u  so  well  peopled  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage.  But 

why  may  not  a  whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden 

by  frequent  plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as 

the  pleasure  of  the  owner  ?    A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows, 

or  a  mountain  shaded  with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but 

more  beneficial,  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.    Fields 

of  com  make  a  pleasant  prospect ;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little 

^en  care  of  that  lie  between  them,  and  the  natural  embroidery 

tf  the  meadows  were  helped  a\}d  improved  by  some  small  addi* 

tioBs  of  art,  and  the  several  rows  of  hedges  were  set  off  by  trees 

*Dd  flowers  that  the  soil  was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might 

^'■^^  a. pretty  landscape  of  his  own  possessions." 

The  ideas  here  are  just,  and  the  style  is  easy  and  perspicuous, 
though  in  some  places  bordering  on  the  careless.  In  that  pas- 
•^e,  for  instance,  •  if  the  waJks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that 
™  between  them" — one  member  is  clearly  out  of  its  place  .  an'* 
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the  turn  of  the  phrase^  ^  a  IkUe  taken  care  o^'*  is  vidgar  aaA 
colloquml.  Much  better  if  it  had  run  thuA — *  if  a  little  care 
were  bestowed  on  the  walks  that  lie  between  them.' 

*  Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China  tell  us, 
tlie  inliabitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our 
Europeans^  which  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  the  line  ;  because, 
they  say,  any  one  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform 
figures.  They  choose  rather  to  show  a  genius  in  works  of 
this  nature^  and  therefore  always  conceal  the  art  by  which 
tliey  direct  themselves.  They  have  a  word,  it  seems^  in  their 
language,  by  which  they  express  the  particular  beauty  of  a 
plantation,  that  thus  sti*ikes  the  imagination  at  first  sights 
without  discovering  what  it  is>  has  so  agreeable  an  effect." 

These  sentences  furnish  occasion  for  no  remark,  except,  that 
in  the  last  of  them,  "  particular''  is  improperly  used  instead  of 
^  peculiar" — ^  the  peculiar  beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus 
strikes  the  imagination,'  was  the  phrase  to  have  conveyed  the 
idea  which  the  author  meant ;  namely,,  the  beauty  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  plantations  of  another  kind. 

*  Our  British  gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  humour- 
ing nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our 
trees  rise  in  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids.  We  see  the  marks 
of  the  scissars  on  every  plant  and  bush.*^ 

These  sentences  are  lively  and  elegant  They  make  an 
agreeable  diversity  from  the  s^ain  of  those  which  went  before; 
and  are  marked  with  the  hand  of  Mr.  Addison.  I  have  to 
remark  only,  that,  in  the  phrase,  ^  instead  of  humouring  nature, 
love  to  deviate  from  it" — **  humouring"  «md  •*  deviating,"  are 
terms  not  properly  opposed  to  each  other ;  a  sort  of  personifica- 
tion of  nature  is  begun  in  the  first  of  them  which  is  not  sop* 
ported  in  the  second. — To  ^  humouring,"  was  to  have  been 
opposed  *  thwarting" — of  if  *  deviating"  was  kept,  •  following" 
or  ^  going  along  with  nature,"  was  to  have  been  used. 

*I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion, 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree,  in  all  its 
Inxuriancy  and^difiusion  of  boughs  and  branches,  tha»  when  it 
is  thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  mathemtftical  figure ;  and'caniMrt 
but  fancy  that  an  orchard,  in  flower,  looks  infinitely  more 
delightful,  than  all  the  little  labyrinths  of  the  most  finished 
parterre." 

This    sentence   is   extremely   harmonious,  and  every  ^^7 
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bMotifaJ.  It  carries  all  the  characterirties  of  oar  aathor*i 
pa^tani,  gntceM,  nnd  flowing  language. --A  tree,  "  in  all  its 
hxurianey  and  dtfiinton  of  boughs  and  brandies,*  is  a  reinark- 
Alj  bappy  eiqiression:  The  aotiior  seems  to  become  bixoriant 
IB  describing  an  object  which  is  so,  and  Uiereby  rencfers  the 
wand  a  perfect  echo  to  the  sense. 

*  But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  tiieir  maga- 
zines of  plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural  in  them,  to  tear 
up  all  the  beautiful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a 
plan  that  they  may  most  turn  to  their  profit,  in  taking  off  their 
evergreens^  and  the  Uke  moveable  plants,  with  which  their  shops 
are  plentifully  stocked." 

An  author  should  always  study  to  conclude,  when  it  is  in 
his  power,  with  grace  and  dignity.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate^ 
that  this  paper  did  not  end,  as  it  might  very  well  have  done, 
with  the  former  beautiful'  period.  The  impression  left  on  the 
imad  by  the  beauties  of  nature  with  which  he  had  been  enter- 
taining as,  would  then  have  been- more  agreeable.  But  in  this 
aentenoe  there  is  a  great  falling  off;  and  we  return  with  pain 
from  tfaoae  pleasing  objects^  to  the  insignificant  contents  of  a 
wmeryman's  shop. 


LECTURE   XXIV. 

came  A  L  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  A  PASSAGE  OF 

DEAN 'SWIFT'S  WRITINGS. 

My    design,   in   the   four  preceding  lectures,  was<  not 
merely  to  appreciate  tlie  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  style  by  point- 
ing out  Uie  faiilts  and  tlie  beauties  that  are  mingled  in  the  writings 
<>f  thaf  great  author.     They  were  not  composed  with  any  view 
to  gain  the  reputation  of  a  critic ;  but  intended  for  the  assistance 
q{  anch  as  are  desirous  of  studying  the  most  proper  and  elegant 
eoDstracticMi  of  sentences  in  the  English  language.    To  sucliy  ii 
^  hoped,  they  may  be  of  advantage ;  as  the  proper  application  u 
niles  respecting  style,  will  always  be  best  learned  by  means 
of  the  illustration  which  examples  afford.    I  conceived  tliat  ex- 
^plea,  taken  from  tlie  writings  of  an  autiior  so  justly  esteemed, 
would  on  that  account,  not  only  be  more  attended  to,  but  would 
^  produce  this  good  eflect,  of  familiarising  those  who  study 
^roporitiott  with  the  style  of  a  writer,  from  whom  they  majr 
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upon  the  whole,  derive  great  benefit  With  the  same  view,  f 
shall,  in  this  lecture,  give  one  critical  exerdse  more  of  the  eam^ 
kind,  upon  the  style  of  an  autiior  of  a  different  character.  Dean 
Swift ;  repeating  the  intimation  I  gave  formerly,  that  such  as 
stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  of  this  kind,  and  who,  therefore, 
will  naturally  consider  such  minute  discussions  concerning  the 
propriety  of  words,  and  structure  of  sentences,  as  beneath  their 
atttention,  had  best  pass  over  what  will  seem  to  tliem  a  tedious 
part  of  the  work. 

I  formerly  gave  the  general  character  of  Dean  Swift's  style. 
He  is  esteemed  one  of  our  most  correct  writers.  His  style  is  of 
the  plain  and  simple  kind ;  free  from  all  affectation,  and  all  su- 
perfluity ;  perspicuous,  manly,  and  pure.  These  are  its  advan* 
tages.  But  we  are  not  to  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in 
it.*  On  the  contrary.  Dean  Swift  seems  to  have  slighted  and 
despised  the  ornaments  of  language,  rather  than  to  have  stu- 
died them.  His  arrangement  is  often  loose  and  negligent,  la 
elegant,  musical,  and  figurative  language,  he  is  much  inferior  to 
Mr.  Addison.  His  manner  of  writing  carries  in  it  the  charac- 
ter of  one  who  rests  altogether  upon  his  sense,  and  aims  at  no 
more  than  giving  his  meaning  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner. 

That  part  of  liis  writings,  which  I  shall  now  examine,  is  the 
beginning  of  Ids  treatise,  entitled,  ^  A  Proposal  for  correcting, 
improving,  and  ascertaining  the  English  Tongue,"  in   a  Letter 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Uien  Lord  High  Treasurer.    I 
was  led,  by  the  nature  of  this  subject,  to  choose  this  treatise ; 
but,  in  justice  to  the  Dean,  I  must  observe  that,  after  having  ex- 
amined it,  I  do  not  esteem  it  one  of  his  most  correct  produc* 
tions ;  but  am  apt  to  think  it  has  been  more  hastily  composed 
than  some  other  of  them.    It  bears  the  title  and  form  of  a  let- 
ter :  but  it  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  treatise  designed  for  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  therefore,  in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proeeed  upon  the 
indulgence  due  to  an  epistolary  correspondence.     When  a  maa 
addresses  himself  to  a  friend  only,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  makes 
himself  fully  understood  by  him ;  but  when  an  author  writes  for 
the  public,  whetiier  he  employ  the  form  of  an  epistle  or  no^ 

*  I  am  Klad  to  find,  that,  in  my  jadgment  concerning  this  aatlior's  compofi- 
tion,  I  liave  coincided  witli  the  opinion  of  a  very  able  critic :  "  Ttiia  ea^  u>^ 
safe  cenveyance  of  meaninj^,  it  was  Swift's  desire  to  attain,  and  for  haviofc  at- 
tained, lie  certainly  deiervea  praise,  thon^ph,  perhaps,  not  the  highest  praise. 
For  purposes  merely  didactic,  when  aoiiiethini;  is  to  be  told  that  was  noi 
known  before,  it  is  in  the  hii^hest  de|p-ee  proper;  bntai^ainst  that  inattention 
by  which  known  truths  are  suffered  to  be  neglected,  it  makes  no  pro^UUm ; 

it  instnicu,  but  does  not  persuade."— Johnson's   Lives   of  the   Poets;  i» 
Swift. 
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ve«re  alwmys  enlilled  to  expect,  that  he  shall  eipnan  himaelf 
mdi  aceoracy  and  eare.    Oar  author  begiiM  thus : 

"What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  lordship, 
some  time  ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought,  just 
tfccn  started  by  accident  or  occasion,  but  the  result  of  long  re- 
lection  ;  and  I  have  been  confirmed  in  my  sentiments  by  the 
opinion  of  some  very  judicious  persons  with  whom  I  consulted.* 

The  disposition  of  circumstances  in  a  sentence^  such  as 
«erve  to  limit  or  to  qualify  some  assertion,  or  to  denote  time  and 
idace,  I  formerly  shewed  to  be  a  matter  of  nicety  ;  and  I  ob- 
served, that  it  ought  to  be  always  held  a  rule,  not  to  crowd  such 
eircumstanees  together,  but  rather  to  intermix  them  with  more 
e^ital  words,  in  such  different  parts  of  the  sentence  as  can  ad- 
flit  them  natnrally.  Here  are  two  circumstances  of  this  kind 
pUced  together,  which  had  better  have  been  separated.  **  Some 
time  ago,  in  conversation" — ^better  thus  :  ^  What  I  had  the 
^aour  some  time  ago,  of  mentioning  to  your  lordship  in  con-: 
rersation' — ^  was  not  a  new  thought,"  proceeds  our  autlior, 
^ikarted  by  accident  or  occasion:"  the  different  meaning  of 
tbese  two  words  may  not,  at  first  occur.  They  have,  however, 
t  distinct  meaning,  and  are  properly  used :  for  it  is  one  very  lau- 
dable property  of  our  author's  style,  that  it  is  seldom  encumbered 
^th  8ttper6uous,  synonymous  words.  ^  Started  by  accident," 
is>  fortuitously,  or  at  random  :  started  '  by  occasion,'  is,  by  some 
incident,  which  at  that  time  gave  birth  to  it.  His  meaning  is^ 
|lutt  it  was  not  a  new  thought  which  either  casually  sprung  up 
m  Us  mind,  or  was  suggested  to  him,  for  tlie  first  time,  by  tbe 
^n  of  the  discourse  :  but,  as  he  adds,  **  was  the  result  of  long 
reflection." — ^He  proceeds : 

*  They  all  agreed,  that  nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than  some 
effectual  method,  for  correcting,  enlarging,  and  ascertaining  our 
language ;  and  they  think  it  a  work  very  possible  to  be  compas- 
sed under  the  protection  of  a  prince,  the  countenance  and  cn- 
wnragemcnt  of  a  ministry,  and  the  care  of  proper  persons 
diosen  for  such  an  undertaking.* 

This  is  an  excellent  sentence ;  clear,  and  elegant.  The  words 
^  all  simple,  well  chosen,  and  expressive  ;  and  arranged  in  the 
^BMt  proper  order.  It  is  a  harmonious  period  too,  which  is  a 
Wuty  not  frequent  in  our  author.  The  last  part  of  it  consists 
^i  three  members,  which  gradually  rise  and  swell  one  above 
Mother,'  without  any  affected   or  unsuitable  pomp ; — **  undef 
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the  protection  of  a  prinee,  the  coaAtenance  and  eoooRimq^MMat  ab 
a  ministry,  and  the  care  of  proper  persona  chosen  for  audi  anoa*. 
dertaking.**  We  may  remark,  in  the  beginning  of  tiie  aenteace, 
tlie  proper  use  of  the  preposition — "  towards" — "  greater  use  to 
wards  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness" — ^imi>ort- 
ing  the  pointing  or  tendency  of  any  thing  to  a  certain  end ;  which 
could  not  have  been  so  well  expressed  by  the  preposition  *  for/ 
commonly  employed  in  place  of  *  towards/  by  authors  who  are 
less  attentive,  than  Dean  Swift  was,  to  the  force  of  words. 

One  fault  might  periiaps,  be  found,  botii  with  this   and  the 
foi'mer  sentence,  considered  as  introductory  ones.     We  eiqiaet 
that  an  introduction  is  to  unfold>  dearly  and  directly,  the  sobjeol 
that  is  to  be  treated  of.     In  the  first  sentence,  our  author '  had 
told  us  of  a  thought  he  mentioned  to  his  lordship,  in  oonyersa* 
sation,  which  had  been  the  result  of  long  reflection,  afnd  conn 
cerning  which  he  had  consulted  judicious  persons.     But  what 
that  thought  was,  we  are  never  told  directly.     We  gatiier  it  ia* 
deed  from  the  second  sentence,  wherein  he  informs  us,  id.wM 
tJiese  judicious  persons  agreed ;  namely,  that  some  niethod  for 
improving  tlie  language  was  botii  useful  and  practicable*     But 
this  indirect  method  of  opening  the  subject,  would  have  beaa 
very  faulty  m  a  regular  treatise ;  though  the  ease  of  the  episto- 
lary form,  which  our  author  here  assumes  in  addressing  his  pa- 
tron, may  excuse  it  in  the  present  case. 

**  I  was  glad  to  find  your  lordship's  answer  in  so  diflerent  a 
style  from  what  hath  commonly  been  made  use  of,  on  the  like 
occasions,  for  some  years  past ;  '  that  all  such  tiioughts  must  be 
deferred  to  a  time  of  peace  /  a  topic  which  some  Jiave  carried 
so  far,  tiiat  they  would  not  have  us,  by  any  means,  tiiink  of  pre- 
serving our  civil  and  religious  constitution,  because  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war  abroad," 

This  sentence  also  is  clear  and  elegant ;  only  there  is  ooa 
inaccuracy  when  he  speaks  of  his  lordsliip's  *  answer"  being  ia 
so  difierent  a  style  from  what  had  fonnerly  been.  used.  His  an- 
swer to  what  ?  or  to  whom  ?  For,  from  any  thifig  going  before 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  application  or  address  had  been  luade 
to  his  lordsliip  by  tiiose  persons,  whose  opinion  was  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  sentence ;  and  to  whom  tiie  answer,  here  spa- 
ken  of,  naturally  refers.  Tliere  is  a  little  indistinctness  as  I 
before  observed,  in  our  author's  manner  of  introducing  his 'sut^ 
ject  here. — ^We  may  observe  too,  that  the  phrase,  <*  glad  to  fcid 
your  answer  in  so  different  a  style,"  though  abundantly  suited 
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Ir  tfb  hmfpmge  b{  oaayenm^QU,  or  of  a  familiar  letter,  yet  in  re-> 
griw*  c«DqM>sitioii,  requires  an  additional  word ;  '  glad  to  find 
f ov  answer  run  in  so  diflereat  a  style/ 

'  It  will  be  among  the  distinguishing  marks  of  your  min- 
istiy,  my  lord^  that  you  have  a  genius  above  all  such  regards,  and 
tbt  no  reasonable  proposal,  for  tlie  honour,  tlie  advantage,  or 
oraament  of  your  country,  however  foreign  to  your  immediate 
sffice,  was  ever  neglected  by  you." 

The  phrase,  '^  a  genius  above  all  such  regards,**  both  seems 
lOBiewhat  harsli,  and  does  not  clearly  express  what  tlie  author 
neans,  namely,  the  '^  confined  views"  of  those  who  neglected 
•very  thing  that  belonged  to  the  arts  of  peace  in  the  time  of 
var. — ^Except  tliis  expression,  there  is  nothing  tliat  can  be  sub- 
ject to  tlie  least  reprehension  in  this  sentence,  nor  in  all  that 
MlowSrio  the  end  of  tlie  paragraph. 

*  I  confess  the  merit  of  this  candoui^  and  condescension  is 
very  much  lessened,  because  your  lordship  hardly  leaves  us  room 
to  offer  our  good  wishes  ;  removing  all  our  difficulties,  and  sup- 
plying our  wants,  faster  than  the  most  visionary  projector  can 
adjust  his  schemes.  And  therefore,  my  lord,  the  design  of  this 
paper  is  not  so  much  to  offer  you  ways  and  means,  as  to  complain 
of  a  grievance,  the  redressing  of  wliich  is  to  be  your  own  work, 
u  much  as  that  of  paying  the  nation's  debts,  or  opening  a  trade 
into  the  South  Sea ;  and  though  not  of  such  immediate  benefit 
u  eitlier  of  tliese,  or  any  otlier  of  your  glorious  actions,  yet, 
perhaps,  in  future  ages  not  less  to  your  honour." 

The  compliments  which  tlie  dean  here  pays  to  his  patron  are 
very  high  and  strained  ;  and  show  that,  with  all  his  surliness, 
be  was  as  capable,  on  some  occasions,  of  making  his  court 
to  a  great  man  by  flattery,  as  other  writers.  However,  with 
■eipect  t0  the  style,  whi^^h  is  the  sole  object  of  our  present  con- 
<Umtion,  every  thing  here,  as  far  as  appesirs  to  me,  is  faultless. 
I&  these  senteooes^  and,  indeed  throughout  this  paragraph,  in 
9Mral,  which  we  bave  now  ended,  o^r  autlior's  style  appears  to 
Sttat  advantage.  We  see  that  ease  and  simplicity,  that  cor- 
vcctness  and  distinctness,  which  particularly  characterise  iL 
^  is  very  remarkable,  how  few  Latinized  words  Dean  Swift  em- 
ploys* No,  writer,  in  our  language,  is  so  purely  English  as  he 
^  or  borrows  so  little  assistance  from  words  of  foreign  deriva- 
^.  From  none  can  we  take  a  better  model  of  the  choice  mid 
f^^Ver  significaney  of  words.    It  is  remarkable,  in  tlie  sentences 
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we  have  now  before  us^  how  plain  all  tIie.expre88iQm.Mb' 
and  yet^  at  the  same  time^  how  significant ;  and^  in  the  midftt^rf 
that  high  strain  of  compliment  into  which  he  rises,  how  little 
there  is  of  pomp,  or  glare  of  expression.  How  very  few  wri- 
ters can  preserve  this  manly  temperance  of  style  ;  or  woald 
think  a  compliment  of  this  nature  supported  with  sufficient  dig- 
nity^ unless  they  had  embellished  it  with  some  of  tliose  hi^i- 
sounding  words^  whose  chief  effect  is  no  other  than  to  give  their 
language  a  stiff  and  forced  appearance ! 

^  My  lord^  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned  and 
polite  persons  of  the  nation,  complain  to  your  lordship,  as  first 
minister,  that  our  language  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily 
improvements  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corrup- 
tions ;  that  the  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  chiefly 
multiplied  abuses  and  absurdities  ;  and  that,  in  many  instances, 
it  offends  against  every  part  of  grammar.'* 

The  turn  of  this  sentence  is  extremely  elegant.     He  had 
spoken  before  of  a  grievance  for  which  he  sought  redress,  and 
he  carries  on  the  allusion,  by  entering,  here,  directly  on  his 
subject,  in  the  style  of  a  public  representation  presented  to  the 
minister  of  state.     One  imperfection,  however,  tliere  is  in  ilii^ 
sentence,  which,  luckily  for  our  purpose,  serves  to  illustrate  a 
rule  before  given,  concerning  the  position  of  adverbs,  so  as  to 
avoid  ambiguity.     It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence  ;  ^  that  tlie 
pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abused 
and  absurdities." — Now,  concerning  the  import  of  this  adverb, 
**  chiefly,"  I  ask,  whether  it  signifies  that  these  pretenders  to 
polish  the  language  have  been  the  '  chief  persons'  who  have 
multiplied  its  abuses,  in  distinction  from  others ;  or  that  ilif 
'  chief  thing'  which  these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply 
the  abuses  of  our  language,  in  opposition  to  their  '  doing  any 
thing  to  refine  it?'    These  two  meanings  are  really  different; 
and  yet,  by  the  position  which  the  word  ^  chiefly"  has  in  the 
sentence,  we  are  left  at  a  loss  in  which  to  understand  it.    The 
construction  would  lead  us  ratlier  to  the  latter  sense,  that  the 
chief  thing  which  thes:  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  mdtipiy  the 
abuses  of  our  language.    But  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  tiie 
former  sense  was  what  the  dean  intended,  as  it  carries  more  of 
his  usual  satirical  edge  ; '  that  the  pretended  refiners  of  our  laa. 
guage  were,  in  fact,  its  chief  corrupters ;'  on  which  supposition, 
his  words   ought  to  have  run  thus :   '  that  the  pretenders  to 
polish  and  refine  it,  have  been  tlie  chief  persons  to  multiply  i^ 
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jfcttftJ  and  abiurdities ;'  which  would  have  rendered  the  sense 
^l^erfectly  clear. 

Perhaps^  too^  there  might  be  ground  for  observing  further 
iq9on  this  sentence^  that  as  language  is  the  object  with  which  it 
sets  out ;  *  that  our  language  is  extremely  imperfect ;"  and>  as 
fliere  follows  an  enumeration  concerning  language,  in  three  par- 
fiealars^  it  had  been  better  if  language  had  been  kept  the  ruling 
wonl,  or  the  nominative  to  every  verb,  without  changing  the 
eonstmction ;  by  making  *  pretenders"  the  ruling  word,  as  is 
done  in  tiie  second  member  of  the  enumeration,  and  then,  in  the 
thirds  retoming  again  to  the  former  word,  ^  language — ^that  the 
pretenders  to  polish — and  that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends,''--'- 
I  am  peranaded,  that  the  structure  of  the  sentence  would  have 
been  more  neat  and  happy,  and  its  unity  more  complete,  if  the 
members  of  it  had  been  arranged  thus  :  '  That  our  language  is 
extremely  imperfect;  that  its  daily  improvements  are  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions;   that,  in  many 
iasiances,  it  offends  against  every  part  of  grammar ;  and  that 
Ae  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  been  the  chief  per^ 
I  Mils  to  multiply  its  abuses  and  absurdities.^    This  degree  of  at- 
tention seemed  proper  to  be  bestowed  on  such  a  sentence  as  this, 
i  in  order  to  show  how  it  might  have  been  conducted  after  the 
;  most  perfect  manner.    Our  author,  after  having  said, 

^  Lest  your  lordship  should  think  my  censure  too  severe,  I 
ibaQ  take  leave  to  be  more  particular ;"  proceeds  in  the  follow^ 
iog  paragraph : 

*  I  believe  your  lordship  will  agree  with  me,  in  the  reason 
^Ky  our  language  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or 
Prance.* 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  now  we  shall  have  less  to  commend 

moiir  author.    For  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  on  which  we 

^6  entering,  is,  in  truth,  perplexed  and  inaccurate.    Even  in 

™  short  sentence  we  may  discern  an  inaccuracy ;  *  why  our 

■|l'*'>gaage  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France  ;* 

(uttiag  the   pronoun    ^  those"   in  the  plural,   when  the  antc«=- 

^deat  ;)mbstantive  to  which  it  refers  is  in  the  singular,  *''our 

^^g«age.*    Instances  of  this  kind  may  sometimes  be  found  in 

^ish  authors;    but  they  sound  harsh  to  the  ear,    and   are 

'^ftainly  contrary  to  the  purity  of  grammar.     By  a  very  little 

***^»tion,  this  inaccuracy  might  have  been  remedied,  and  the 

^eiice  have  ii^ggf  made  to  run  much  better  in  this  way: 
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/why  oar  language  is  lesjt  refined  tban  the  Itetian^  SpanMiy  at 

French.' 

'^  It  is  plain^  that  tlie  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never 
in  this  island ;  towards  the  conquest  of  which,  few  or  no  at- 
tempts were  made  till  the  time  of  Claudius ;  neither  was  that 
language  ever  so  vulgar  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been 
in  Gaul  and  Spain.^ 

To  say,  that  ^  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  pever  in 
this  island,"  is  very  careless  style ;  it  ought  to  have  been,  '  was 
never  spoken  in  this  island/    In  the  progress  of  the  sentence, 
he  means  to  give  a  reason  why  the  Latin  was  never   spoken  in 
its  purity  amongst  us,  because  our  island  was  not  conquered  by 
the  Romans  till  after  the  purity  of  their  tongue  began  to  decline. 
But  this  reason  ought  to  have  been  brought  out  more  clearly. 
This  might  easily  have  been  done,  and  the  relation  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  sentence  to  each  other  much  better  pointed  out  by 
means  of  a  small  variation ;  thus :  '  It  is  plain,  that  the  Latin 
tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  spoken  in  this  island,  as  few  or 
no  attempts  towards  the  conquest  of  it  were  made  till  the  time 
of  Claudius.'    He  adds,  ^  neither  was  that  language  ever  so  vul- 
gar in  Britain,"— *  Vulgar"  was  one  of  the  worst  words  he  could 
have  chosen  for  expressing  what  he  means  here ;  «DameIy,  that 
the  Latin  tongue  was  a{  no  time  so  *  general'  or  so  much  in 
*  common  use,'  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul 
and  Spain. — *  Vulgar,*  when  applied  to  language,   commonly 
signifies  impure,  or  debased  language,  such  as  is  spoken  by  the 
low  people,  which  is  quite  opposite  to  the  author's  sensti  here; 
for,  instead  of  meaning  to  say,  that  tlie  Latin  spoken  in  Britain  j 
was  not  so  debased  as  what  was  spoken  in  Caul  and  Spain,  he  | 
means  just  the  contrary,  and  had  been  telling  us,  that  we  never 
were  acquainted  with  the  Latin  at  all,  till  its  purity  began  to  be 
corrupted. 

•  Furtlier,  we  find  *  that  the  Roman  legions  here  wei^  «^ 
length  all  recalled  to  help  their  country  against  tlie  Goths,  asu 
other  barbarous  invaders." 

Tlie  chief  scope  of  this  sentence  is,  to  give  a  reason  why  th« 
Latin  tongue  did  not  btrike  any  deep  root  in  this  island,  on  ac- 
count of  the  short  continuance  of  the  Romans  in  it.    He  goes  on : 

« Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  shift  for  tlicmselves,  and 
daily  harassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to 
call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence ;  who,  consequently,  reduces 
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'flie  greatest  jMoi  of  the  isfausd  to  their  own  power^  drove  the 
Britoos  into  the  moftt  remote  and  mountainous  p  ar ts^  and  the 
rest  of  the  country,  in  customs,  religion,  and  lan^age,  became 
vhoUy  Saxon." 

This  is  a  very  exceptionable  sentence.  First,  the  phrase, 
*  left  te  shift  for  themselves,"  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  toe 
mach  in  the  familiar  style  to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise. 
Next,  as  the  sentence  advances — ^  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for 
their  defence,  who,  consequently,  reduced  the  greatest  part  o  f 
the  island  to  their  own  power." — ^What  is  the  meaning  of  "  con- 
wquenily"  here?  If  it  means  'afterwards/  or  'in  progress  of 
time,'  this,  certainly,  is  not  a  sense  in  which  •*  consequently"  is 
often  taken ;  and  therefore  the  expression  is  chargeable  with 
obscori^.  The  adverb,  *  consequently,"  in  its  most  common 
acceptation,  denotes  one  thing  following  from  another,  as  an 
efiect  from  a  cau^e.  If  he  uses  it  in  this  sense,  and  means  timt 
the  Britons  being  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  was  a  necessary  con* 
sequence  of  their  having  called  in  tliese  Saxons  to  their  assist- 
ance, this  consequence  is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  needed  more 
explanation.  For  thQugh  it  has  often  happened,  that  nations 
ka?e  been  subdued  by  their  own  auxiliaries,  yet  this  is  not  a  con- 
sequence of  such  a  nature'  that  it  can  be  assumed,  as  it  seems 
kere  to  be  done,  for  a  first  and  self-evideitt  principle. — But  fur- 
ther, what  shall  we  say  to  this  phrase,  "  reduced  the  greatest 
part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power  ?"  We  say,  '  reduce  to 
role,  reduce  to  practice' — we  can  say,  that '  one  nation  reduces 
another  to  subjection.' — But  when  'dominion'  or  'power*  is 
used,  we  always,  as  far  as  I  know,  say,  '  reduce  under  their 
power.' — **  Reduce  to  their  power,"  is  so  harsh  and  uncommon 
an  expression,  that  though  Dean  Swift's  authority  in  language 
he  very  great,  yet,  in  the  use  of  this  phrase,  I  am  of  opinion 
^t  it  would  not  be  safe  to  follow  his  example. 

Besides  these  particular  inaccuracies,  this  sentence  is  charg- 
iUe  wiHr  want  of  uqity  in  the  eomfomAim  of  tlie  whole.  Tlie 
P^nottB  and  the  scene  are  too  often  changed  upoa  us — First,  the 
nritons  are  mentioned,  who  are  hsffassed^  by  inroads  from  tlie 
Picts ;  next,  the  Saxons  appear,  who  subdue  the  greatest  paii 
of  the  island,  and  drive  the  Britons  into  the  mountains ;  and^ 
lastly,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  introduced,  and  a  description 
given  of  the  change  made  upon  it.  All  this  forms  a  group  of 
Prions  objects,  presented  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the  mmd 
^ds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  them  under  one  view.    Accord- 

X  2 
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ingly  it  is  quoted  in  the  Elements  of  Criticisnij  as  an  inataiicft  4I 
a  sentence  rendered  faulty  by  the  breach  of  unity. 

^  This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  why  there  are  more  Latin 
words  remaining  in  the  British  than  the  old  Saxon  :  whicb  ^x^ 
cepting  some  few  variations  in  the  orthography^  13  the  aame  ia 
most  original  words  with  our  present  English^  as  well  as  with 
the  German  and  other  northern  dialects." 

This  sentence  is  faulty^  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  wiih 
the  last.    It  is  loose  in  the  connection  of  its  parts  ;  and^  besides 
this,  it  is  also  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence. 
What  he  had  there  said,  concerning  the  Saxons  expelling  the 
Britons,  and  changing  the  customs,  the  religion,  and  the  Ian* 
gaage  of  the  country,  is  a  clear  and  good  reason  for  our  present 
language  being  Saxon  rather  than  British.    This  is  the  inference 
which  we  would  naturally  expect  him  to  draw  from  the  premises 
just  before  laid  down :  but  when  he  tells  us«  that  ^  this  ia  tlie  reason 
why  there  are  more  Latin  words  remaining  in  the  Britith  toiigae 
than  in  the  old  Saxon,"  we  are  presently  at  a  stand.     No  reason 
for  this  inference  appears.    If  it  can  be  gathered  at  all  from  tike 
foregoing  deduction,  it  is  gathered  only  imperfectly.     For  as  he 
had  told  us  that  the  Britons  had  '^  some"  connection  with  the 
Romans,  he  should  have  also  told  us,  in  order  to  make  out  his  in* 
ference,  that  the  Saxons  never  had '  any.'    The  truth  is,  the  whole 
of  this  paragraph,  concerning  the  influence  of  the  Latin  tongue 
npon  ours,  is  careless,  perplexed,  and  obscure.     His  argument 
required  to  have  been  more  fully  unfolded,  in  ord^  to  make  it 
be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  to  give  it  its  due  force.     In  the 
next  paragraph  he  proceeds  to  discourse  concerning  the  influence 
of  tlie  French  tongue  upon  our  language.     The  style  becomes 
wore  clear,  though  not  remarkable  for  great  beauty  or  elegance* 

*  Edward  the  Confessor,  having  lived  long  in  France^  ap* 
oears  to  be  the  first  who  introduced  any  mixture  of  the  French 
tongue  with  the  Saxon  ;  Ike  court  afiectin^what  the  prince  was 
rbnd  of,  and  others  taking  it  up  for  a  fashion,  as  it  is  now  with 
ia.  William  the  Cogqueror  proceeded  much  farther,  bringing 
over  with  him  vast  numbers  of  that  nation,  scattered  them  in 
every  monastery,  giving  them  great  quantities  of  land,  directing 
all  pleadings  to  be  in  that  language,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
ft  universal  in  the  kingdom." 

On  these  two  sentences,  I  have  nothing  of  moment  to  oh* 
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lerve.    The  sense  is  brougltt  out  clearly,  and  in  simple,  unaf- 
fected language. 

*  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  generally  received :  but  your 
Wdsliip  hath  fully  convinced  me,  tliat  the  French  tongue  made 
yet  a  greater  progress  here  under  Harry  the  Second,  who  had 
brge  territories  on  that  continent  both  from  his  father  and 
his  wife  ;  made  frequent  journeys  and  expeditions  tliither ;  and 
vaj)  always  atteuded  with  a  number  of  his  countrymen^  retain* 
ew  at  court* 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  our  author  states  an  op- 
position between  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  that  of  his 
lordship ;  and  in  compliment  to  his  patron,  he  tells  us,  that 
kts  lordship  had  convinced  him  of  somewhat  that  differed  from 
tlie  general  opinion.  Thus  one  must  naturally  understand  bis 
words :  « This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  generally  received ; 
bat  your  lordship  hath  fully  convinced  me* — Now  here  there 
iRutbe  an  inaccuracy  of  expression.  For,  on  examining  what 
went  before,  there  appears  no  sort  of  opposition  betwixt  the  gen- 
erafly  received  opinion,  and  that  of  the  author's  patron.  Tiie 
general  opinion  was,  that  William  tlie  Conqueror  had  proceeded 
iiHich  farther  than  Edward,  tlie  Confessor,  in  propagating  the 
French  language,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make  it  universal. 
Lord  Oxford's  opinion  was,  that  tlie  French  tongue  had  gone  on 
|o  make  a  yet  greater  progress  under  Harry  the  Second,  than 
itliacl  don^  under  his  predecessor  William  :  which  two  opinions 
^  as  entirely  consistent  with  each  other  as  any  can  be ;  and  there* 
fore  the  oj^osition  here  affected  to  be  stated  between  them,  by 
^adversative  particle  •  but,*  was  improper  and  groundless. 

**  For  some  centuries  after,  there  was  a  constant  intercourse 
between  France  and  England  by  the  dominions  we  possessed 
thwe,  and  the  conquests  we  made ;  so  that  our  language,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  years  ago,  seems  to  have  hact  a 
P^ter  mixture  with  French  than  at  present ;  many  words  hav- 
^^  been  afterwards  rejected,  and  some  since  the  days  of  Spen- 
^v ;  altliough  we  have  still  retained  not  a  feVs^  which  have  been 
'^Bg  antiquated  in  France.* 

This  is  a  sentence  too  long  and  intricate,  and  liable  to  the 
same  objection  that  was  made  to  a  fonner  one,  of  the  want  of 
^*ty.  It  consists  of  four  members,  each  divided  from  the  sub- 
sequent by  a  ^semicolon.  In  going  along,  we  naturally  expect 
^e  sentence  is  to  end  at  the  second  of  these,  or,  at  farthest,  at 
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the  third ;  when^  to  our  surprise,  a  new  member  of  the  period 
makes  its  appearance,  and  iatigues  our  attention  in  joining  all 
the  parts  together.  Such  a  structure  of  a  sentence  is  always  the 
mark  of  careless  writing.  In  the  first  member  of  the  sentence, 
^  a  constant  intercourse  between  France  and  England^  by  the  do- 
minions  we  possessed  there,  and  the  conquests  we  made,"  the 
construction  is  not  sufficiently  filled  up.  In  place  of  "^  intercourse 
by  the  dominions  we  possessed,"  it  should  have  been^-*-*  by  rea- 
son of  the  dominions  we  possessed' — or — '  occasioned  by  the  do- 
minions we  possessed' — and  in  place  of — '^the  dominions  we 
possessed  there,  and  the  conquests  we  made,"  the  regular  style 
is — *  the  dominions  which  we  possessed  there,  and  the  ciHiquests 
which  we  made.' — ^Tbe  relative  pronoun  '  which'  \&  indeed,  in 
phrases  of  this  kind  sometimes  omitted  :  but,  when  it  is  omitted, 
the  style  becomes  elliptic ;  and  though  in  conversation^  or  in  the 
very  light  and  easy  kinds  of  writings  such  elliptic  style  may  not 
be  improper,  yet  in  grave  and  regular  writing,  it  is  better  to  fiQ 
up  the  construction,  and  insert  the  relative  pronoun. — ^After  hav- 
ing said — ^  I  could  produce  several  instances  of  both  kinds,  if  it 
were  of  any  use  or  entertainment" — our  author  begins  the  next 
paragri^h  thus : 

'^To  examine  into  the  several  circumstances  by  which  the 
language  of  a  country  may  be  altered,  would  force  me  to  enter 
into  a  wide  field." 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  8eiitenoe»  «ye8s  thai 
here  occurs  the  first  instance  of  a  metaphor  since  the  begtmiBg 
of  this  treatise ;  *  entering  ii^  a  wide  field,"  being  pat  for 
beginning  an  extennve  subject.  Few  writers  deal  less  in  figura- 
tive language  than  Swift.  I  before  observed,  that  he  appears  to 
despise  ornaments  of  this  kind:  and  though  this  renders  his  style 
somewhat  dry  on  serious  subjects,  yet  his  plainness  and  simpli- 
city, I  must  not  forbear  to  remind  my  readers,  is  far  preferable 
to  an  ostentatious  and  afiected  parade  of  ornament. 

*  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  tiie 
English,  seem  to  Ipve  undergone  the  same  fortune.  The  fint» 
from  the  days  of  Romulus  to  those  of  Julius  Csesar,  sofiered 
perpetual  changes ;  and  by  what  we  meet  in  those  authors  who 
occasionally  speak  on  that  subject,  as  well  as  from  certain  frag- 
ments of  old  laws,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Latin,  three  hundred 
years  before  Tully,  was  as  unintelligible  in  his  time,  as  the  French 
and  English  of  the  same  period  are  now ;  and  these  two  have 
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dimgvd  mm  much  Mnoa  Willirai  tlie  Conqueror  (which  b  but  lit- 
dtt  Ism  tkan  mtoa  hundred  year«>}  m  the  Latin  appears  to  hate 
done  in  the  like  terra.* 


The  dean  plainly  appears  to  be  writing  negligently  here. 
This  sentence  is  one  of  that  involved  and  intricate  kind^  of  which 
some  instances  have  occurred  before  ;  but  none  worse  than  this* 
It  requires  a  very  distinct  head  to  comprehend  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  the  period  at  first  reading.     In  one  part  of  it  we  find 
extreme   carelessness  of  expression.     He  says^  ^  it  is  manifest 
that  the  Liatin,  three  hundred  years  before  Tully^  was  as  unintel- 
ligible in  his  time^  as  the  English  and  French  of  the  same  period 
are  now."     By  the  English  and  French  "  of  the  same  period,* 
must  naturally  be  understood^  'the  English  and  French  that 
were  spoken  three  hundred  years  before  TuUy.'    This  is  the 
only  grammatical  meaning  his  words  will  bear;  and  yet  as- 
suredly what  he  means,  and  what  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
him  to  have  expressed  with  more  precision  is^  *  the  English  and 
French  that  were  spoken  three  hundred  years  ago  f  or  tft  a  pe- 
riod equally  distant  from  our  age,  as  the  old  Latin^  which  he  had 
mentioned^  was  from  tlie  age  of  Tally.    But  when  an  'author 
writes  hastily^  and  does  not  review  with  proper  care  what  he  has 
written^  many  such  inaccuracies  will  be  apt  to  creep  into  hi^ 
»tyl«. 

*  Whether  our  language  or  the  French  will  decline  as  fast 
as  the  Roman  did^  is  a  question  that  would  perhaps  admit  more 
debate  than  it  is  worth.    There  were  many  reasons  for  the  cor- 
mptions  of  the  last ;  as  the  change  of  their  government  to  a 
tyranny^  which  ruined  the  study  of  eloquence,  there  being  no 
fiurtber  use  or  encouragement  for  popular  orators ;  their  giving 
^ot  only  the  freedom  of  the  city^  but  capacity  for  employments, 
to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  other  distant 
parts,  as  far  as  Asia,  which  brought  a  great  number  of  foreign 
pretenders  to  Rome ;  the  slavish  disposition  of  the  senate  and 
people,  by  which  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  were  wholly 
tarned  into  panegyric,  the  most  barren  of  all  subjects ;  the  great 
corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign  luxury,  with 
foreign  terms  to  express  it,  with  several  others  that  might  be  as- 
signed ;  not  to  mention  the  invasions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on.* 

In  the  enumeration  here  made  of  the  causes  contributing  to^ 
wards  the  conrnption  of  the  Roman  language^  there  are  many 
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inaccaracies — *  the  change  of  their  goveniment  to  a  tyranny^ 
Of  whose  government?  He  had  indeed  been  speaking^  of  the 
Roman  language^  and  therefore  we  guesa  at  his  meaning  ;  but  ' 
the  style  is  ^ngrammaticaI ;  for  he  had  not  mentioned  the  Ro- 
mans themselves ;  and  therefore*  when  he  says  ^  their  govern- 
ment^" there  is  no  antecedent  in  the  sentence  to  which  the  pro- 
noun, ^  their,"  can  refer  with  any  propriety. — ^  Giving  the 
capacity  for  employments  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,"  is  a  ques- 
tionable expression.  For  though  towns  are  sometimes  put  for 
the  people  who  inhabit  them,  yet  to  give  a  town  **  the  capacity 
for  employments"  sounds  harsh  and  uncouth.  ^The  wit  and 
eloquence  of  the  age  wholly  turned  into  panegyric,"  is  a  phrase 
which  does  not  well  express  the  meaning.  Neither  wit  nor  elo- 
quence can  be  turned  into  panegyric  ;  but  they  may  be  turned 

*  towards  panegyric,"  or  *  employed  in  panegyric,"  which  was 
the  sense  the  author  had  in  view. 

The  conclusion  of  the  enumeration  is  visibly  incorrect— 
^  The  great  corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign 
luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to  express  it,  with  several  others  that 
might  be  assigned" — He  means,  'with  several  other  reasons/ 
The  word  ^  reasons,"  had  indeed  been  mentioned  before  ;  but  as 
it  stands  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  lines  backward,  the  repetition 
-of  it  here  became  indispensable,  in  order  to  avoid  ambigoitj. 

*  Not  to  mention,"  he  adds,  *  the  invasions  from  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on."  One  would  imagine 
him  to  mean,  that  the  invasions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals  are 
'historical  facts'  too  well  known  and  obvious  to  be  insisted 
on.  But  he  means  quite  a  different  thing,  though  he  has  not 
'taken  the  proper  method  of  expressing  it,  through  his  haste  pro- 
bably, to  finish  the  paragraph  :  namely,  that  these  invasions  from 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  ^  were  causes  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  language  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on." 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  criticism  any  further.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  point  out  many  inaccuracies  in  the  passage  which  we 
have  considered.  But,  in  order  that  my  observations  may  not 
be  construed  as  meant  to  depreciate  the  style  or  the  writings  of 
Dean  Swift  below  their  just  value,  there  are  two  remarks,  which 
I  judge  it  necessary  to  make  before  concluding  this  lecture. 
One  is,  that  it  were  unfair  to  estimate  an  author's  style  on  the 
^hole,  by  some  passage  in  his  writings,  which  chances  to  be 
composed  in  a  careless  manner.  This  is  the  case  with  respect 
to  this  treatise,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  hasty  pro- 
faction  ;  though,  as  I  before  observed   it  was  by  no  means  on 
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tint  aoconat  that  I  pitched  xqfon  it  for  the  subject  of  this  exer. 
cice.  But  after  having  examined  it^  I  am  sensible  that,  in  many 
other  of  Ida  writings,  the  dean  is  more  accurate. 

My  other  observatioa^  which  is  equally  applicable  to  Dean 
Swift  and  Mr.  Addison^  is,  that  there  may  be  writers  much  freer 
froiB  such  inaccuracies,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  in 
these  two,  whose  style,  however,  upon  the  whole,  may  not  have 
half  their  merit.     Refinement  in  language  has,  of  late  years, 
htgan  to  be  much  attended  to.    In  several  modem  productions 
of  very  small  value,  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  point  out  many 
errors  in  language.     The  words  might  probably,  be  all  proper 
words,  correctly  and  clearly  arranged,  and  the  turn  of  the  sen- 
tence sonorous  and  musical ;  whilst  yet  the  style,  upon  the  whole, 
m^t  deserve  no  praise.      The  fault  often  lies  in  what  may  be 
called  the  general  cast  or  complexion  of  the  style  ;  which  a  per- 
son of  good  taste  discerns  to  be  vicious  ;  to  be  feeble,  for  instance, 
and  diffuse ;    flimsy    or    affected ;   petulant   or    ostentatious  ; 
though  the  faults  cannot  be  so  easily  pointed  out  and  particular- 
ized, as  when  they  lie  in  some  erroneous  or  negligent  construction 
of  a  sentence.     Whereas,  such  writers  as  Addison  and  Swift 
carry  always  tliose  general  characters  of  good  style,  which,  in 
the  midst  of  their  occasional  negligences,  every  person  of  good 
taste  most  descern   and  approve.     We  see  their  faults  over- 
halanced  by  higher  beauties.    We  see  a  writer  of  sense  and 
reflection  expressing  his  sentiments  without  affectation ;  atten- 
tive to  thoughts  as  well  as  to  words  ;  and,  in  the  main  current 
of kis language,  elegant  and  beautiful;  and  therefore,  the  only 
proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  blemishes  which  oc^jur  in  the  writ- 
i^sof  such  authors,  is  to  point  out  to  those  who  apply  themselves 
to  the  study  of  composition,  some  of  the  rules  which  they  ought 
to  observe  for  avoiding  such  errors ;  and  to  render  them  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  strict  attention  to  language  and  to  style.    Let 
them  imitate  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  those  great  authors ;  let 
*l»em  study  to  be  always  natural,  and  as  far  as  they  can,  always 
correct  in  their  expressions  ;  let  them  endeavour  to  be,  at  some 
times,  lively  and  striking ;  but  carefully  avoid  being  at  any  time 
ostelitatious  and  affected 
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ing  and  interesting  arts^  both  of  composition  and  prononciation/l 
enter  into  the  idea  of  eloquence.  I 

An  objection  may^  perhaps,  hence  be  formed  against  elo- 
quence ;  as  an  art  which  may  be  employed  for  persuading  to  ill, 
as  well  as  to  good  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  may ;  and  so  rea- 
soning may  also  be,  and  too  often  is  employed,  for  leading  men 
into  error.  But  who  would  think  of  forming  an  argument  from 
this  against  the  cultivation  of  our  reasoning  powers  7  Reason, 
eloquence,  and  every  art  which  ever  has  been  studied  among 
mankind,  may  be  abused,  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  bad  men ;  but  it  were  perfectly  childish  to  contend, 
that,  upon  this  account,  they  ought  to  be  abolished.  Give 
truth  and  virtue  the  same  arms  which  you  give  vice  and  false- 
hood, and  the  former  are  likely  to  prevail.  Eloquence  is  no 
invention  of  the  schools.  Nature  teaches  every  man  to  be 
eloquent,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest  Place  him  in  some 
critical  situation ;  let  him  have  some  great  interest  at  stake, 
and  you  will  see  him  lay  hold  of  the  most  effectual  means  ot 
persuasion.  The  art  of  oratory  proposes  nothing  more  than 
to  follow  out  that  track  which  nature  has  first  pointed  out. 
And  the  more  exactly  that  this  track  is  pursued,  the  more  that 
eloquence  is  properly  studied,  the  more  shall  we  be  guarded 
against  the  abuse  wliicb  bad  men  make  of  it,  and  enabled  the 
better  to  distinguish  between  true  eloquence  and  the  tricks  of 
sophistry. 

We  may  distinguish  three  kinds,  or  degrees,  of  eloquence. 
Tlie  first,  and  lowest,  is  that  which  aims  only  at  pleasing  the 
hearers.  Such,  generally,  is  the  eloquence  of  panegyrics^  in» 
augural  orations,  addresses  to  great  men,  and  other  harangues 
of  this  sort.  This  ornamental  sort  of  composition  is  not  alto- 
gether to  be  rejected.  It  may  innocently  amuse  and  entertain 
the  mind ;  and  it  may  be  mixed,  at  the  same  time,  with  very  use- 
ful sentiments.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  where  tlie  speaker 
has  no  further  aim  than  merely  to  shine  and  to  please,  there  is 
great  danger  of  art  being  strained  into  ostentation^  and  of  the* 
composition  becoming  tiresome  and  languid. 

A  second  and  a  higher  degree  of  eloquence  is  wJien  the 
speaker  aims  not  merely  to  please,  but  also  to  inform^  to  in- 
struct, to  convince :  when  his  art  is  exerted  in  removing  preju- 
dices against  himself  and  his  cause,  in  choosing  the  most  proper 
arguments,  stating  them  with  the  greatest  f<»'ce^  arranging  them 
in  the  best  order,  expressing  and  delivering  them  with  proprie^ 
and  beauty ;  and  thereby  disposing  us  to  pass  that  judgment^ 
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or  embrace  tbat  aide  of  the  caiue>  to  wbicb  h»  aeoks  to  bring 
us.  \Altbjn  this  compass,  cbiefly,  is  employed  ibe  eloquence  of 
ihe  bar. 

But  there  is  a  tbird,  and  still  bigber  degree  of  eloquenco^ 
wberein  a  greater  power  is  exerted  over  tbe  buman  mind ;  by 
which  we  are  not  only  convinced,  but  are  interested,  agitatedj 
and  carried  along  witb  tbe  speaker ;  our  passions  are  made  to 
rise  together  witb  bis  ;  we  enter  into  all  bis  emotions  ;  we  love, 
we  detest,  we  resent,  according  as  be  inspires  us;  and  are 
prompted  to  resolve,  or  to  act,  witb  vigour  and  warmtb.  De» 
bate  in  popular  assemblies  opens  the  most  illustrious  field  to 
this  species  of  eloquence ;  and  the  pulpit,  also,  admits  it. 

1  am  here  to  observe,  and  tbe  observation  is  of  consequence, 
that  tbe  high  eloquence  which  I  have  last  mentioned,  is  always 
the  oflfspring  of  passion.    By  passion,  I  mean  tbat  state  of  the 
mind  in  which  it  is  agitated,  and  fired,  by  some  object  it  has  in 
view.    A  man  may  convince,  and  even  persuade  others  to  act, 
bjf  mere  reason  and  argument.    But  that  degree  of  eloquence 
which  gains  tbe  admiration  of  mankind,  and  properly  denomi* 
nates  one  an  orator,  is  never  found  without  warmth  or  passion. 
Passion,  when  in  such  a  degree  as  to  rouse  and  kindle  the  mind, 
without  throwing  it  out  of  the  possession  of  itself,  is  universally 
fooad  to  exalt  all  the  human  powers.    It  renders  the  mind  in* 
fimtely  more  enlightened,  more  penetrating,  more  vigorous  and 
masterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  moments.    A  man,  actuated  by  a 
strong  passion,  becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at  other  times. 
He  is  conscious  of  more  strength  and  force ;  be  utters  greater 
sentiments,  conceives  higher  designs,  and  executes  them  with  a 
Mdness  and  a  felicity  of  which,  on  other  occasions,  he  could 
not  think  himself  capable.    But  chiefly,  with  respect  to  persua- 
sion, is  the  power  of  passion  felt.    Almost  every  man,  in  pas- 
non,is  eloquent    Then,  be  is  at  no  loss  for  words  and  argu* 
ments.    He  transmits  to  others,  by  a  sort  of  contagious  sympa- 
%» the  warm  sentiments  which  he  feels  :  his  looks  and  gestures 
^e  all  persuasive ;   and  nature  here  shows  herself  infinitely 
more  powerful  than  art.    This  is  tbe  foundation  of  tbat  just  and 
iu>ted  rule  :  ^  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est  primum  ipse  tibi.* 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  tbat  all  high  eloquence 
flows  from  passion,  several  consequences  follow,  wbicb  deserve 
to  he  attended  to ;  and  the  mention  of  which  will  serve  to 
cosfan  the  principle  itself.  For  hence  the  universally  acknoW'* 
lodged  effect  of  enthusiasm,  or  warmth  of  any  kind,  in  public 
>peakersi  for  afiecting  their  audience.    Hence  all  laboured  de* 
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clamation^  and  affected  ornaments  Of  style,  wliicli  show  tlie  mind 
to  be  cool  and  unmoved,  are  so  mconsistent  with  persuasive  elo- 
quence. Hence  all  studied  prettinesses,  in  gesture  or  prcmui- 
elation,  detract  so  greatly  from  the  weight  of  a  speaker.  Hence 
a  discourse  that  is  read,  moves  us  less  than  one  that  is  apokeii, 
as  having  less  the  appearance  of  coming  warm  from  the  heart 
Hence,  to  call  a  man  cold,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  tliat  lie  n 
not  eloquent.  Hence  a  sceptical  man,  who  is  always  in  sus- 
pense, and  feels  nothing  strongly ;  or  a  cunning  mercenary  man, 
who  is  suspected  rather  to  assume  the  appearance  of  passion 
than  to  feel  it ;  have  so  little  power  over  men  in  public  speaking. 
Hence,  in  fine,  the  necessity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to  he, 
disinterested,  and  in  earnest,  in  order  to  persuade. 

These  are  some  of  the  capital  ideas  which  have  occurred  to 
me,  concerning  eloquence  in  general ;  and  with  whicli  I  have 
thought  proper  to  begin,  as  the  foundation  of  much  of   what 
I  am  afterwards  to  suggest.     From  what  I  have  already  said, 
it  is  evident  that  eloquence  is  a  high  talent,  and  of  great  import- 
ance in  society ;  and  tiiat  it  requires  both  natural  genius^  and 
much  improvement  from  art.    Viewed  as  the  art  of  persnasioa^ 
it  requires,  in  its  lowest  state,  soundness  of  understanding;,  and 
considerable  acquaintance  with  human  nature  ;  and,  in  its  liigber 
degree,    it  requires,    moreover,  strong  sensibility  of  mind,  a 
warm  and  lively  imagination,  joined  witli  correctness  of  juc^- 
ment,  and  an  extensive  command  of  the  power  of  language ;  to 
which  must  also  be  added,  tlte  graces  of  proAunciatioii  aad  de- 
livery.— ^Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  in  what  state  eloquence 
has  subsisted  in  different  ages  and  nations. 

It  is  an  observation  made  by  several  writers,  that  eloquence 
is  to  be  looked  for  only  in  free  states.     Longinus,  in  particular, 
at  the  end  of  his  treatise  on  the  sublime,  when  assigning  tlie 
reason  why  so  little  sublimity  of  genius  appeared  in  tiie  age 
wherein  he  lived,  illustrates  this  observation  with  a  great  deal 
of  beauty.    Liberty,  he  remarks,  is  the  nurse  of  true  genius ; 
it  animates  tlie  spirit,  and  invigorates  the  hopes  of  men ;  excites 
honourable  emulation,  and  a  desire  of  excelling  in  every  art. 
An  other  qualifications,  he  says,  you  may  find  among  those  wba 
are  deprived  of  liberty ;  but  never  did  a  slave  become  an  ora- 
tor ;  he  can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer.    Now,  thougli  this 
reasoning  be,  in  the  main,  true ;  it  must,  however,  be  under- 
stood with  some  limitations.     For,  under  arbitrary  governments^ 
if  they  be  of  the  civilized  kind,  and  give  encouragement  to  the 
arts,  ornamented  eloquence  may  flourish  remarkably.    Witness 
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Ji^nHoe  at  (hia  day,  whare  ever  iinoe  tbe  reign  of  Loub  XIY. 

flmre  of  wliat  laajr  justiy  be  called  eloqueoee,  witltin  a  certain 

jplMrOj  ia  to  be  foand»  than  perhapi ^  in  any  other  nation  in  £u- 

lape  I  tfaougb  freedom  be  eiqoyed  by  same  nations  in  a  much 

fTMler  degree.    The  Freneb  eermone,  and  orations  pronounced 

on  pnblie  occasions,  are  not  only  polite  and  elegant  harangaes, 

ftfll  several  of  iheBi  are  uneommonly  spirited,  are  animated 

mlh  bold  figores,  and  rise  to  a  degree  of  the  sablime.    Their 

doqnenee,  howey«r,  in  general,  must  be  confessed  to  be  of  the 

ftivsry,  rather  than  the  vigorous  kind;  calculated  more  to 

pkwee  and  soothe  than  to  convince  and  persuade.    High^  manly, 

udfoveiUe  eloquence,  is,  indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  or 

diiefly,  in   the  regions  of  freedom.    Under  arbitrary  govern- 

ttnls,  baaides  the  general  tmm  of  softness  and  effeminacy  which 

saeh  govamments  may  be  justly  supposed  to  give  to  the  spirit 

eC  a  nati<Mi,  the  art  of  speaking  cannot  be  such  an  instrument  of 

mhitioa,  bosiness,  and  power,  as  it.  is  in  democractical  states. 

Itiseonfitted  witlnn  a  narrower  range ;  it  can  be  employed  on^ 

ia the pu^it,  or  at  the  bar;  but  is  excluded  from  those  great 

•esnca  of  public  business,  where  the  spirits  of  men  have  the 

freest  exertion ;  where  importimt  affairs  are  transacted,  and  per- 

iSMioa,  of  course,  is  more  seriously  studied.     Wherever  man 

can  acquire  most  power  over  man  by  means  of  reason  and  dis- 

iMrse,  which  certainly  is  under  a  free  state  of  government* 

tliere  we  may  naturally  expect  that  true  eloquence  will  be  best 

iodcrstood,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  height 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  need  not  attempt 

to  go  far  back  into  the  early  ages  of  the.  world,  or  search  for  it 

ttun^  the  monuments  of  eastern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.    In 

those  ages,  there  was,  indeed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind ; 

hutit  approached  nearer  to  poetry,  than  to  what  we  properly 

«all  oratory.    There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  I  formerly  shoii^ed, 

thit  the  bmguage  of  the  first  ages  was  passionate  and  metapho- 

>^ ;  owing  partly  to  the  scanty  stock  of  words,  of  which 

speech  then  consisted ;  and  partly  to  the  tincture  which  Ian* 

pttge  naturally  takes  from  the  savage  and  uncultivated  state  of 

i>3^>  agitated  by  unrestrained  passions,  and  struck  by  events, 

wUch  to  them  are  strange  and  surprising.    In  this  state,  rap- 

^e  and  enthusiasm^  the  parents  of  poetry,  had  an  ample  field. 

But  while  the  intercourse  of  men  was  as  yet  unfrequent,  and 

^'^^M  and  strength  were  the  chief  means  employed  in  deciding 

^Qtroversi^,  tibe  arts  of  oratory  and  persuasion^  of  reasoning 

«»«l  debate,  could  be  but  little  known.    The  first  empires  that 
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aroae,  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian^  were  of  the  despotic  kind. 
The  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  one»  or  at  most  of  a  fr^ 
The  multitude  were  accustomed  to  a  blind  reverence  ;  Haej  were 
led^  not  persuaded ;  and  none  of  those  refinements  of  soeiely, 
which  make  public  speaking  an  object  of  importance^  were  m 
yet  introduced. 

It  is  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  republics,  that  we  find 
any  remarkable  appearances  of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  persua- 
sion ;  and  these  gave  it  such  a  field  as  it  never  had  before,  and 
perhaps,  has  never  had  again  since  that  time.  And,  therefore, 
as  the  Grecian  eloquence  has  ever  been  the  object  of  admiratiM 
to  those  who  have  studied  the  powers  of  speech,  it  is  neoesssrf 
that  we  fix  our  attention,  for  a  little  on  this  period.  ' 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states.      Thess 
were  governed  at  first  by  kings,  who  were  called  tyrants ;  m 
whose  expulsion  from  all  these  states,  there  sprung  up   a  greal 
number  of  democratical  governments,  founded  nearly  on  the 
same  plan,  animated  by    the  same  high  spirit  of    freedom, 
mutually  jealous,  and  rivals  of  one  another.    We  may  compute 
the  flourishing  period  of  those  Grecian  states  to  hare  lasted 
from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  subdued  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  a  period  which 
comprehends  about  160  years,  and  within  which  are  to  be  fbmid 
most  of  their  icelebrated  poets  and  philosophers,  but  chiefly  their 
orators;  for  though  poetry  and  philosophy  were  not  extinct 
among  them  after  that  period,  yet  eloquence  hardly  made  any 
figure..    .  . 

Of  these  Grecian  repnbUcs,  the  most  noted  by  far,  for  elo- 
quence, and,  indeed,  for  arts  of  every  kind,  was  that  of  Athens, 
The  Athenians  were  an  ingenious,  quick,  sprightly  people ;  prac- 
tised in  business,  and  sharpened  by  frequent  and  sudden  revo- 
lutions, which  happened  in  their  government.    The  genius  of 
their  government  was  altogether  democratical ;  their  legislature 
consisted  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.     They  had,  indeed; 
a  senate  of  five  hundred  ;  but  in  the  general  convention  of  the 
citizens  was  placed  the  last  resort ;  and  affairs  were  conducted 
there,  entirely,  by  reasoning,  speaking,  and  a  skilful  application 
to  the  passions  and  interests  of  a  popular  assembly.    There  laws 
were  made,  peace  and  war  decreed,  and  thence  the  magistrate* 
were  chosen.    For  the  highest  honours  of  the  state  were  alike 
open  to  all ;  nor  was  the  meanest  tradesman  excluded  from  a 
seat  in  their  supreme  courts.     In  such  a  state,  eloquence,  it  is 
obvious,  would  be  much  studied,  as  the  surest  means  of  rising 
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U  iofliieiioe  and  power;  and  whiat  sort  of  elequ^noet  Not 
(ki  w^h  was  briHiaiit  merely^  and  showy,  but  that  which  was 
fMBd»  ^tBpon  trial,  to  be  most  effectual  tar  convinclBg,  interesting^, 
iod  persuading  the  hearers.  For  there,  public  speaking  was 
let  a  mere  competifion  for  empty  applause,  bat  a  serioos  contelk- 
tkm  for  that  public  leading,  which  was  the  great  object  both  of 
As  nan  ot  ambttion,  and  the  men  of  virtoe. 

h  so  enlightened  and  acute  a  nation,  where  the  highest  at- 
tation  was  paid  to  etery  thing  elegant  in  the  arts,  we  may  natd- 
rdy  expect  to  find  the  public  taste  refined  and  judicious.  Ao- 
sardagly,  it  was  improTod  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Attic 
twte  and  Attic  manner  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is  true, 
tkst  ambitious  demagogues,  and  corrupt  orators,  did  sometimse 
^■de  and  mislead  the  people,  by  a  showy  but  false  eloquenoo'; 
br  the  Athenians,  with  all  their  acuteness,  were  factious  and 
pddj,  and  great  admirers  of  every  novelty.  But  when  some 
iaq^rtant  interest  drew  their  attention,  when  any  great  danger 
'Wfled  them,  imd  pat  their  judgment  to  a  sedous  trial,  they  com- 
Aoaly  distinguished,  very  justly,  between  genuine  and  spurious 
doquenee :  and  hence  Demostilienes  triumphed  over  aH  his  op- 
pooents ;  because  he  spoke  always  to  the  purpose,  affected  no 
issigaificant  parade  of  words,  used  weighty  arguments,  and 
Aowed  them  cleariy  where  their  interest  lay.  In  cHtical  conh 
juctores  of  the  state,  when  the  public  was  alarmed  with  som^ 
pressing  danger,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and  proclsr 
iBatioa  was  made  by  the  crier,  for  any  one  to  rise  and  deliveir  hi| 
opinion  upon  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  empty  declamation 
and  sophistical  reasoning  would  not  only  have  been  hissed,  but 
ffiieated  and  punished  by  an  assembly  so  intelligent  and  accus- 
tomed to  business.  Their  greatest  orators  trembled  on  such 
occasions,  when  they  rose  to  address  the  people,  «s  they  knew 
^J  were  to  be  held  answerable  for  the  issue  of  the  <soimsel 
wtich  they  gave*  The  most  liberal  endowments  of  the  greatest 
pinres  never  could  found  such  a  school  for  true  oratory,  as  was 
^Nrmed  by  the  nature  of  tlie  Athenian  republic.  Eloquence 
there  sprung,  native  and  vigorous,  from  amidst  the  contentions 
^  faction  and  freedom,  of  public  business  and  of  active  life  ; 
^i  not  from  that  retirement  and  speculation,  which  we  arci  apt 
•ometimes  to  fanpy  more  favourable  to  eloquence  than  they  are 
found  to  be. 

Pisistratus,  who  was  contemporary  with    Solon,  and  sub- 
verted his  plan  of  government,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  as 

Tf 
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4he  first  wbo  di^tingukhed  bimaelf  among  fke  Aplh««iiNi»  iff 
4i]iplioatio0  to  the  arts  of  apeech.    His  «lriHly  in  these  vts^ie 
fmployed  ier  raisiBg  luuseM'  to  the  sovereiga  paw^f ;  irUdi 
homertBC^  wbim  h»  had  attained  it,  he  exemsed  with  waitm- 
tton*    Of  the  orators  who  flourished  between  his  tiaie  md:ti^ 
Pal^ionnesian  war»  no  parttcalarmentnn  is  m^de  iii  ttitory. 
Perieles,  who  died  abont  the  beginning  of  that  war^  waa  pitogmif 
Ihe  first  who  oarried  eloquence  to  a  gieat  height;  »t«  sndia 
height,  indeed^  thirt  it  does  not  appear  ho  was  ever  afiwwaidi 
a«rp«fsed.    He  was  more  than  an  orator ;  he  waa  nlao  a  sMoa- 
aiaft  and  a  general ;  expert  in  baaiaessj  and  of  <?onriwnntaif 
.address.    Forty  years  he  goyeraed  Athena  with  abs^lolie « swsf ; 
and  Uatorians  ascribe  his  inflaenee^  not  nuore  to  bin  peiitM 
rlidents  than  to  Ins  eloquence^  which  was  of  that  foPcaUe  end 
▼diemttit  kindy  that  bore  every  lUng  beSoart  it,  and  f^riiaoiAed 
OTW  the  passions  and  aieetions  of  die  people^    Henoo  be  hti 
4he  surname  of  01yupi«i  given  him ;  and  it  was  aatd».  AA 
like  Jupiter,  he  thundered  when  he  spoke.    Though  Us  aoh 
bition  be  liable  to  censuroj  yet  he  was  distinguished  for  seveml 
-virtues ;  md  it  was  the  oonfidenee  which  the  people  rapaasd  m 
bis  intc^ty,  that  gave  such  a  powerful  effect  to  his  elpquenos- 
He  appears  to  have  been  generous,  magnanimous,  and  puhlis- 
^apirited  ;  he  raised  no  fortune  to  himself;  he  expended  indeed 
.great  sums  of  the  pnbKo  money,  but  chie%  on  public  woaks, 
•and  at  his  death  is  smd  to  have  valued  himself  principally  m 
bavfaig  nevo*  oUiged  any  citizen  to  wear  mourning  en  hia  as* 
(cewity  during  his  long  admini^ratiM.    It  is  a  remarkable  ptr- 
Heakr  recorded  of  Pericles,  by  Suidas,  Aat  he  was  the  first 
Athenian  who  composed^  and  put  into  writing,  n  discovsrse  do- 
for  the  pubUe. 
Posterior  to  Perides,  in  the  course  of  the  Pdepennssiin 
war,  arose  Cleon,  Alribiades,  Gritias,  and  Theramenes,  6mwat 
eitiaens  of  Athens,  who  were  all  distinguished  for  their  elo- 
quence.   They  were  not  orators  by  pr<rfesston ;  they  were  not 
formed  by  schools,  but  by  a  much  more  powerfiil  edncatioib 
^hat  of  business  mid  debate  ;  where  num  sharpened  njan,  aad 
civil  affairs  carried  on  by  public  speaking,  brought  every  poir^ 
of  the  mind  into  action.    The  manner  or  style  of  oratoiy  irhi^^ 
then  prevailed,  we  learn  from  the  orations  in  the  History  ^ 
Thueydides,  who  also  flourished  in  the  same  age.    It  was  manly) 
vehement,  and  concise  even  to    some   degree   of  obscurity* 
^Giandes  erant  verbis,"  says  Oicero,  'erebriaententiis^oom- 
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renm  brevosj  el,  oh  earn  ipMtm  oavMin,  interdum  sub- 
•baovL**  A  manner  very  different  frem  what  in  i^edeni  limes  we 
nerid  eeneeiye  te  be  Ike  ityld  of  pepnlar  eratcny  ;  and  whkh 
%miB  to  gm  a  higliidea  of  die  aouleneae  of  thoa6  aaffieniMe  to 
vmIi  Hiey  apoke. 

He  pewer  of  elayeaec  having,  after  the  di^  of  Ferldleto, 
hMOtti  aa  etgecl  of  greater  coaseqvenoe  dlan  ever,  this  gare 
-iMk  to  a  86t  of  men  till  ttien  nnknown,  cayed  rfietortciane,  and 
'MiHtfanea  aophieta,  who  aroie  in  mnltiladei  darkig  tfhe  Friopeii- 
leiiagB  WW ;  aneh  ae  PrMagoras,  ^odioas,  Thrasymns,  and  one 
%Fho  was  more  enuDenttiian  dl  the  reft,  Oorgias  of  Leontinm. 
Thefe  aoirfiiets  joined  to  their  art  of  rheterie  a  aabde  logic,  ai<d 
wwe  generally  a  sort  of  metaphysical  aoepties.    Oorgias,  hew- 
ever,  was  a  professed  master  of  eloquence  onfy.    His  reputation 
was  prodigious*    He  was  higUy  venerated  in  Leonliura  of  Sicily, 
lot  native  city,  and  money  was  coined  with  his  name  upon  it 
h  the  latter  part  of  his  fife,  he  estabfisfaed  himself  at  Athens, 
Hd  Eved  tin  he  had  attained  the  age  i)f  lOS  years.     Her- 
nMigenes  (de  Ideis,  fib.  ii.  cap.  9.)  has  preserred  a  fragment  of 
lBt>  from  windi  we  see  Ids  style  and  manner.    It  is  extremely 
9Ai  and  artificiri  ;  fdl  of  anti^sis  and  pointed  expression  ; 
umI  riiows  how  for  the  Oreeian  subtiMy  hiMl  idready  carried  the 
study  of  language.    These  rhetoricians  did  not  content  thent. 
Mhes  with  delivering  general  instructions  eoneemiBg  eloqneneb 
^  their  pupils,  and  endeavonring  to  form  their  taste  ;  but  they 
Rtofassed  die  art  of  giving  them  receipjts  foi*  niakmg  ril  sorto  of 
^ni^ens;  andef  teaching  Ihem  how  to  speak  for,  and  against, 
^^^eaase  whatever.    Upon  this  plan,  they  were  Ae  first  who 
^f^^M  of  oommon  places^  and  the  artificial  inveilllon  of  argu- 
aeots  and  topics  for  every  subject.     In  H^  hands  of  such  men, 
^^  vny  eaaily  believe  that  oratory  would  degenerate  from  ttte 
*>Merfiiw  strain  it  had  hilberto  held,  and  become  a  triflings  and 
'^Mstical  art ;  and  we  may  justly  deem  them  the  first  corrupt- 
^  tf  true  eloquence.    To  them>  the  great  Socrates  opposed 
r'^^s^ttl   By  a  profound  but  simple  reasoning  peculiar  to  himself, 
^ exploded  their  sophistry;  and  endeavoured  to  recul   meffs 
^'^ution  from  diat  abuse  of  reasoning  and  discourse  which  be- 
S^lo'be  in  vogue,  to  naturd  language,  and  sound  and  useful 
*o«8ht.  • 

h  the  same  age,  trough'  somewhat  later  t!iian  the  philo.so- 

*  "  They  were  magnlficCTit  in  Uieir  expreMions;  they  alManded  in  tfaooght; 
J^  ^ovpressed  their  mattnr  iato  few  woirds ;  aiid,  by  their  brevity,  were  some- 

«»«obiciirc." 

Y  2 
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pber  above  mem&aa^  flooridied  bocrates^  whose  ^fritingf:  are 
•till  extant    He  was  a  jNrofeMed  riietoriciaa ;  and  by  teacUng 
eloqoQDce^   he   aeqwred  both   a    great  fbrtttne^  and  higlny 
fame  Ihaa  aay  of  hia  riyals  in  that  profea^iioQ.     No.  cpa- 
tenptible  orator  he  was.    His  orations  are  foil  of  mordity  bM 
igood  aentimentf;  they  $afp  .flowing  i^  awooth :  b«t  to<i  desti- 
^te  of   Tigonr«      He   never   engaged  in  public  atfaixm^  Mr 
pleaded  eansea ;  and  accordingly  his   orationa   are  calculate 
•^nly  for  the  shade :  ^  Pompff^"  Cieero  allowa,  ^  qoam  j^<igw 
aptior;  ad  voluptatem  anrium  acconunodatoa  potiiia  qnam.iid 
judicionun  certamen."^     The  style  of  Gorgiaa   of  Leootiuin 
was  formed  into  short  sentences^  composed  generally  of  twa 
H^embers  balanced  against  each    other.     The   style  of  bp- 
crates,    on  the   contrary^   is  swelling   and  full ;    and  he  is 
said  to  be  the  first  who  introduced  the  method  of  compo»ag  is 
•regular  periods,  which  had  a  studied  music  and  harmoiiia# 
cadence ;  a  manner  which  ha  has  carried  to  a  Vicious  e^jiW^, 
What  shall  we  think  of  an  orator,  who  employed  ten  years  in 
composing  one  discourse,  still  extant,  entitled  the  Paneggfric? 
How  much  frivolous  care  must  have  been  bestowed  on  all  the 
minute  elegance  of  words  and  sentences  !    Dibnysius  of  Halir 
-camassns  has  given  us  upon  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  as  also 
upon  those  of  some  other  Greek  orators,   a  full  and  regular 
treatise,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  post  jucJiciouB 
pieces  of  ancient  criticism  extant,  and  very  worthy  of  being  con- 
sulted*   He  commends  the  splendour  of  Isocrates's  style,  and 
4he  morality  of  his  sentimento ;  but  severely  censures  his  afectar 
Hon,  and  the  uniform  regular  cadence  of  all  his  sentences.    ^^^ 
holds  him  to  be  a  florid  declaimer;  not  a  natural  persuasive 
speaker.    Cicero,  in  his  critical  works,  though  he  admits  his 
failings,  yet  discovers  a  propensity  to  be  very  favourable  to 
that  ^  plena  ac  numerosa  oratio,"  that  swelling  and  musical 
style  which  Isocrates  introduced;  and  with  the  love  of  which/ 
Cicero  himself  was,  perluq>s,  somewhat  infected*    In  one  of  hi$ 
treatises  (Orat.  ad  M.  Brut.)  he  informs  us,  that  his  friend  Brutus 
and  he  difiered  in  this  particular,  and  that  Brutus  found  fault 
with  his  partiality  to  Isocrates.    The  manner  of  Isocrates  gea^ 
rally  catches  young  people,  when  they  begin  to  attend  to  com. 
position ;  and  it  is  very  natural  that  it  should  do  so.    It  gi^^ 
them  an  idea  of  that  regularity,  cadence,  and  magnificence  oi 
slyle,  which  fills  the  ear :  but  when  they  come  to  write  or  speak 

•  **  Mom  fitted  for  ftbow  than  for  debate ;  better  cetcvUted  for  the  «>"*<^ 
Meat  of  en  eudience,  then  for  jodidat  coatetts." 
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fbrtt^  worlds  titojr  wffl  fed  thu  oBtentatfottf  manner  nnfit^  tliher 
hr  carrying  on  bosineM^  or  commanding  attention.  It  ie  0aid» 
tikat  the  high  reputation  of  bocrates  prompted  Aristotle,  who 
«as  nearly  Ua  contemporary,  or  fired  bat  a  little  time  after  him, 
to  write  bis  lastitations  of  Rhetoric ;  which  are  indeed  formed 
qpott  a  plan  of  eloqaence  very  different  from  that  of  Isocratea 
iad  the  rhetorieiana  of  that  time.  He  a eema  to  have  had  it  in 
imr  to  direct  die  attention  of  oratori  mneh  more  towards  eon- 
fineing  and  aflbcting  their  hearers,  than  towards  the  musical 
eadence  of  periods. 

bttiis  and  Lysias,  some  of  whose  orations  are  preserved^ 
belong  also  to  this  period.  Lysias  was  somewhat  earlier  than 
bocrates,  and  is  the  model  of  that  manner  which  Ae  ancients 
eadl  the  *  tenuis  vel  subtilis.*  He  has  none  of  Isocrates's  pomp. 
He  is  every  where  pure  and  Attic  in  the  highest  degree ;  simple 
tnd  unaffected ;  but  wants  force,  and  is  sometimes  frigid  in  bis 
tompositions.'^    Issus  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the  masu 

* 

*  ladie  jodicioiu  compariioa,  wUdi  IKosyslot  of  HaUearasiiaf  taaket  of  the 
■vili  of  Lj$iaM  and  Isocrates,  he  aacribet  to  Lysias,  as  the  dUtingaUbiiiK 
^laracter  of  his  manner,  a  certain  grace  or  elegance  arising  from  simplicity ; 
tfifMM  yiif  i|  AvTMf  Xffif  i^itw  TO  x«i^«i**  4  r  *lnjipArwgf  jS«tf\fTai.  '^The  Style  of 
Wdas  has  graeefalneM  fhr  its  natnre;  that  of  Isoeratas  seeks  to  liaTe  it."  la 
tlie  art  of  narration,  as  distinct,  probable,  and  persuasive,  he  holds  Lysias  to  be 
raperior  to  all  orators :  at  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  his  composition  is  more 
adapted  to  private  litigation  than  to  great  snbjeeU*  He  oeoTlnees,  bnt  ho  doe* 
Mt  elavate  nor  anlmato.  The  mafpiificenee  and  splendour  of  Isocrates  is  mora 
•luted  to  great  occasions.  He  Is  more  agreeable  than  Lysias ;  and,  in  dignity  of 
sentimcDt,  far  excels  him.  With  regard  to  the  affectation  which  is  visible  iir 
boerates's  manner,  be  conchides  what  he  says  of  it  with  the  followinr^eaceUeilt 
diMrvatioyis,  which  sbovld  never  bo  forgoten  by  any  who  aspire  to  be  trno 

orators :  T?f  /«arroi  iy»y?f  rSv  trtpt^v  rl  x<;x>uo»,  xa)  t5v  rxTHftgriffft&v  rng  Xif'Wf  rl 
f»»fmv^Sf  %Cx  S^xijuatov*  SovX«^<  y^  4  hifOia  mKKixig  r&  {ntOfUi  r^s  Xf$c«f ,  xa>  fsS 
"^4«{^  Kthrwrtu  T%  Ai^^Mf*     n^trri*  r*  iyrhiSnifw  If  SiaXmri*  «aXins?,  wdk  iiaym^ 

^||  xk  Khifora*  9Vfi£a6>ja  8)  81^  wtfii  noKt/tw  xa)  •ipinn  Ktywri^  m\  &(iuT4  rh  wtf)  >l/(;^9r 

^f^^i  KbAv90ip  0  SntocvTotif ,  Tflt  xo/<-4^  xal  Oavr^mh^  xa)  fXiipmxiti^ri  T«?Ta  oi/x  ol8«   4ti»« 

'^W'T*  t»  xopcff^fiv  ifpikttea*  /ttSXXov  V  oila  fr$  xo)  $K6Siif  «»  mhta  ynotru     X^P***" 

ftrpaf  yjlp  frS^  h  rrosSir  ««!  noK&f  ynS/uvt^f    iu0fi»  ^rpSyftm  km  ««^f/i^raiTW  iXiar. 

J«iie.debocrate,^aLiL  p.558,  "  His  studied  ciroomfiezion  of  periods,  and  javeniio 

"ffeetation  of  the  flowers  of  speech,  I  do  not  approve.    The  thongtit  is  frequently 

ttvie  sobservient  to  the  music  of  the  sentence ;  and  elegance  is  preforred  to 

■^^wio-   Whereas,  in  every  discourse,  where  bssiness  aad  affaira  are  eoncemed, 

B^te  ought  to  be  followed :  and  nature  certainly  dictates  that  the  expression 

**^<^  be  an  object  subordinate  to  the  sense,  not  the  sense  to  the  expressiod. 

^bea  (me  rises  to  give  public  counsel  concerning  war  and  peace,  or  takes  the 

*»toof  a  private  man,  who  is  standing  at  the  bar  to  be  tried  for  bis  life,  thosa 

•^ied  decorations,  those  theatrical  graces  and  juvenile  flowers,  are  out  of 

l>^«  Instead  of  being  of  service,  they  are  detrimental  to  the  cause  we  espouse. 

^ben  the  contest  is  of  a  serious  kind,  ornaments,  which  at  another  time  would 

*^  heanty,  then  lose  their  effect,  and  prove  hostile  to  tlie  affections  which  we 

*nh  to  raise  in  our  liearers." 
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ter  of  tlie  great  DemoMhenes,  in  tvli#n,  it  VHtrt  be  acknoii^ 
ledged^  eloquence  ahone  forth  with  higher  0pIeiidoar>  than 
perhaps  in  $ny  that  ever  bore  the  same  of  an  orat<H%  and  whose 
BMomer  and  cbaraetery  therefore^  must  desemv  our  particiilar 
atteatioa. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  apon  the  etrcumstancea  of  Demos- 
thenes' life ;  they  are  all  weD  known.  The  strong  ambition  which 
he  disooyered  to  excel  in  the  art  of  speaking ;  the  unancoessful^ 
aess  of  his  first  attempts ;  Us  onwearied  perseverance  in  sar* 
momiting  all  the  disadvantages  that  arose  from  his  person  and 
address  ;  his  shutting  himsdf  ap  in  a  carve,  that  he  might  stady 
with  less  distraction ;  his  declaiming  by  the  sea-idiere,  that  he 
might  aeeustom  himself  to  the  noise  of  a  tumultaoaa  aasembly, 
and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouthy  that  he  might  correct  a  defect  in 
his  speech ;  his  practising  at  home  with  a  naked  sword  hangfaig 
over  his  shoolder>  thai  he  might  check  an  nngraceftd  motion,  ta 
which  he  was  subject ;  all  those  circumstances  which  we  learn 
from  Plotarch,  are  very  encouraging  to  such  as  study  eloquence, 
as  they  show  how  far  art  and  appKcation  may  avail,  fer  ac- 
quiring an  excellence  which  nature  seemed  unwilling  to  grant  us. 

Despising  the  affected  and  florid  manner  which  tlie  rbetori^ 
eians  of  that  age  foHowed,  Demosthenes  returned  to  the  forcible 
and  manly  eloquence  of  Pericles ;  and  strength  and  vehemence 
ibrm  the  principal  characteristics  of  his  style.     Never  had 
orator  a  finer  field  than  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiacs  and 
ipUlippics,  which  are  his  capital  orations ;  and,  no  doubt,  to  the 
nobleness  of  the  snbject,  and  to  tiiat  integrity  and  public  spirit 
which  eminently  breathe  in  them,  they  are  indebted  for  much  of 
their  merit    The  subject  is,  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  his 
comitrymen  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  public  enemy  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece ;  and  to  guard  them  against  the  insidious 
measures,  by  which  that  crafty  prince  endeavoured  to  lay  them 
asleep  to  danger.    In  the  prosecution  of  this  end,  we  see  him 
taking  every  proper  method  to  animate  a  people,  renowned  for 
justice,  humanity,  and  valour,  but  in  many  instances  becosis 
corrupt  and  degenerate.     He  boldly  taxes  them  with  their 
venality,  their  indolence,  and  indifference  to  the  public  cai|sc ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  art  of  an  orator,  he  lecaia 
the  glory  of  their  ancestors  to  their  thoughts,  shows  them  that. 
they  are  still  a  flourishing  and  a  powerful  people,  the  natural 
protectors  of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the  ia- 
clination  to  exert  themselves,  in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble. 
With  his  contemporary  orators,  who  were  in  Philip's  interest 
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ipivho  pmmdidd  the  people  to  peao^  be  keefe  Bet«Me«Eet> 
but  plainlj  reproachef  thta^  %a  the  betre^en^  ef  tlmr  WWlq^ 
He  not  only  prompt  to  -vignom  Goi|diiet»  b^t  be  kye  cbHTH  the 
{hn  of  that  coaduQt  i  be  eotere  into  partieider« ;  iie4  potwibniti 
with  great  exactaeMi>  the  laeaeiires  of  exeott^on.  TbJ»  ie  the 
(tTBia  iif  theie  orationf.  1%ey  ane  strongly  a^innteda  efi4  full 
pf  the  impetoositjr  and  fire  of  public  fpijiit  Thig^  pvo^eed  pn  ^ 
contiiiued  train  of  indactione,  con^ieqiienceaj  end  devioiurtratios% 
founded  on  found  reason.  The  fifiree  whieb  he  neefl^  are  nevof 
nought  after;  but  alwaye  rise  from  the  snl^eet  Heeinplojif 
tbem  sparingly  indeed ;  for  splendonr  and  oniaraent  are  uff%  tbf 
&tinctions  of  this  orator's  composition.  It  ie  an.  m^gj  of 
tWight  peculiar  to  himself,  which  forms  bis  cbaractevj  and  set# 
him  above  all  others*  He  appears  to  attend  mucb  mor^  te 
tliiiigs  than  to  words.  We  forget  the  oi^ator,  and  think  of  the 
business.  He  warms  the  mind^and  impels  tq  action.  He.bae 
90 parade  and  ostentation;  no  methods  of  insinoatjoa;  no  l^r 
boared  introductions  ;  but  is  lil^e  a  man  full  of  his  svl^i^ct^  wbe» 
after  preparing  his  audience  by  a  sentence  or  tif  o  fo^  b^^ng 
plain  truths^  enters  directly  on  bn^iaess^ 

Demosthenes  appears  to  great  a4vaa^ge,  when  eonliHMited 
with  ^schines,  in  the  celebrated  oraiion  ^  pro  Corona.''  .4Ei»eb»? 
nes  was  his  rival  in  businassi  and  person^  eiiemy  ;  and  OM  ef 
tbe  most  distinguished  orators  of  that  age.  But  wb^n  we  reMi 
ibe  two  orations,  JBschin^s  is  feeble  in  comparison  ef  DeHaes^ 
flienes,  and  makes  much  lesf  impression  on  the  mis\A.  |Ii4 
reasonings^  concerning  the  law  that  was  ii|  f^estion,  are  indeed 
very  subtle ;  but  his  invective  i^^ast  Demosthenes  is  general 
and  ill  supported.  Whereas  Demosthenes  is  a  tenant,  thati 
nothing  can  resist.  He  bears  down  his  antag^st  with  violence  ; 
be  draws  bis  character  in  the  strongest  colours  ;  and  the  particu-^ 
far  merit  of  that  oration  is^  that  all  the  descriptions  in  it  arct 
bigUy  picturesque.  There  runs  through  it  a  strain  (tf  magpani-i 
ittlly  and  high  honour :  the  orator  speaks  with  that  strepgth  encl 
<^8cious  dignity  which  great  actions  and  public  spirit  alone 
B^re.  Bom  orators  use  great  liberties  with  one  another ;  ^mU 
m  general^  that  unrestrained  license  which  ancient  manners  per- 
'^'i^^ted,  and  which  was  carried  by  public  speakers  even  to  the 
length  of  abusive  names^  and  downright  scurrility*  as  appears 
bMk  here  and  in  Cicero^s  Philippics,  hurts  and  offends  a  modem 
^^*  What  those  ancient  orators  gained  by  such  a  manner  in 
^'^^^  of  freedom  and  boldness  is  more  than  compensated  by 
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.want  of  dignitjr ;  which  seems  to  give  an  advantage^  in  ttuui  re. 
apect,  to  the  greater  deeency  of  modem  iqieaking. 

The  style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and  concise,   thonsh 
ionielimes,  it  laust  not  bo  diMeinbled,  harsh  and  abrijq^it.    Hii 
words  are  very  eipressFre ;  his  arrangement  Is  firm  and  manly ; 
andf  thoOgh  far  from  being  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  difficult  to 
find  in  him  that  studied,  but  concealed,  number  and  rhjthmoSi 
4rhich  some  of  the  ancient  critics  are  fond  of  attributing  to  hinu 
Negligent  of  these  lesser  graces,  one  would  rather  conceive  him 
lo  have  aimed  at  that  sublime  which  lies  in  sentiment.     His  ac- 
tion and  pronunciation  are  recorded  to  hare  been  uncommonly 
vehement  and  ardent ;  which,  from  the  manner  of  his  compositioo, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  belieTe.    The  character  which  one  forms 
of  him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the  austere,  rather  than  the 
gentle  kind.     He  is,  on  every  occasion,  grave,  serious,  passion- 
ate ;  tidies  every  thing  on  a  high  tone;  never  lets  himself  down, 
nor  attempts  any  thing  like  pleasantry.   If  any  fault  can  be  found, 
with  his  admirable  eloquence,  it  is,  that  he  sometimes  harden  oa 
file  hard  and  dry.    He  may  be  thought  to  want  smoothness 
and  grace ;  which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  attributes  to  hjs 
imitating  too  closely  the  manner  of  Thucydides,  who  was  his 
great  model  for  style,  and  whose  history  he  is  said  to  have  wri^ 
ten  eight  times  over  with  his  own  hand.    But  these  defects  are 
far  more  than  compensated,  by  that  admirable  and  masterly 
force  of  masculine  eloquence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who 
heard  it,  cannot,  at  this  day,. be  read  without  emotion. 

After  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  liberty ;  elo* 
quence  of  course  languished,  and  relapsed  again  into  the  feeble 
manner  introduced  by  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  Dem^ 
irius  Phalereus,  idio  lived  in  the  next  age  to  Demosthenes,  at- 
tained indeed  some  character,  but  he  is  represented  to  us  as  a 
flowery^  rather  than  a  persuasive  speaker,  who  aimed  at  grace 
rather  than  substance.  ^  Delectabat  Athenienses,*  says  Cicero^ 
*  magis  quam  inflammabat."  *He  amused  the  Athenians,  rather 
tiian  warmed  them."  And  after  his  time,  we  hear  of  no  mure 
6ref  ian  orators  of  any  note 
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MROftY  or  SUMUEMCK  GQiiTimJEIIMM>lf  AM  ^jOQUfiVCft- 

aCERO-MOPMRN  ELOQUENCE. 

EDlVINO  treated  of  the  rise  of  eloquence^  and  of  its  state 
lubODg  the  Greeks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  progress 
ttnoog  the  Romans^  where  we  shall  find  one  model,  at  least,  of 
^toquence,  in  its  most  splendid  and  illastrious  form.  Hie  Ro-; 
mans  were  long  a  martial  nation,  altogether  rode,  and  unskilled 
in  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts  were  of  late  introduction  among  them ; 
tLey  were  not  known  till  after  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  the 
Romans  always  acknowledged  the  Grecians  as  their  masters  in 
every  part  of  learning. 

Cftneda  capta  femm  Tietonn  cepit,  et  irtet 

IntoUt  asread  Latio.*— ->  Hoa.  EpUt.  ad  Aag.  v.  150^ 

As  ttf)  Romans  derived  fheir  eloquence,  poetry,  and  learning, 
from  the  Greeks,  so  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  far  inferior  to 
them  in  genius  for  all  these  accomplishments.  They  were  a 
tere  grave  and  magnificent,  but  a  less  acute  and  sprightly 
people.  They  had  neither  the  vivacity  nor  the  sensibility  of  the 
Ofecks ;  tiieir  passions  were  not  so  easily  moved,  nor  their 
coneeptions  so  lively ;  in  comparison  of  them,  they  were  a 
pUegmatic  nation.  Their  language  resembled  their  character  ; 
it  was  regular,  firm,  and  stately ;  but  wanted  that  simple  and 
expressive  naivete,  and,  in  particular,  tfiat  flexibility  to  suit  every 
^rent  mode  and  species  of  composition,  for  which  the  Greek 
tongue  is  distinguisbed  above  that  of  every  other  country. 

Graiis  iDgeniam,  Oralis  dedit  ore  rotando 

Masa  loqai.— — t  Ars  Poet.  v.  S23« 

^  hence,  when  we  compare  together  the  various  rival  pro* 
ihietioiu  pf  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  always  find  this  distinc- 
tion obtain,  that  in  the  Greek  productions  there  is  more  native 
genius ;  in  the  Roman,  more  regularity  and  art.     What  the 

*  **  When  conqner'd  Greece  broaght  in  her  cap  tire  arts, 
She  triumph'd  o'er  her  savage  conquerors'  hearts ; 
Tanght  our  roagh  verse  its  numbers  to  refine, 
And  our  rude  style  with  elegance  to  shine." — Francis. 

f  **  To  her  lov*d  Greeks  the  Muse  indulgent  gave. 
To  her  lov'd  Greeks  with  greatness  to  conceive ; 
And  in  soblimer  tone  their  language  raise  : 
Hei  Greeks  were  only  covetous  of  praisc/'^FRANCii*. 
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Greeks  invented^  the  Romans  polished^  the  one  was  Hm 
original^  rough  sometimes^  and  incorrect ;  the  other^  a  fiiiMieA 
copy. 

As  the  Roman  goreniment,  dmiag^  the  republio^  was*  af  Urn 
popular  kind^  there  ia  no  doubt  but  that>  in  the  hands  of  the 
leading  men^  public  speaking  ba^ame  eariy  an  engine  of  govern* 
ment^  and  was  employed  for  gaining  distinction  and  pvmtti 
But  in  the  rude  unpolished  times  of  the  state^  thmr  speakinj^ 
Was  hardly  of  that  sort  that  could  be  called  eloquenca.  Tkongv 
Cicero^  iu  his  treatise  ^  de  Claris  Oratoribus/  endeavours  to 
give  some  reputation  to  th^  elder  Cato^  and  those  who  were  his 
contemporaries^  yet  he  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  ^  asperum 
et  horridum  genus  dicendi,"  a  rude  and  harsh  strain  of  speeds 
tt  was  not  till  a  short  time  preceding  Cicero's  age^  that  the 
Roman  orators  rose  into  any  note  ;  Grassns  and  Antonins^  two 
of  the  speakers  in  the  Sdalogue  de  Oratore^  appear  to  have  beea 
the  most  eminent^  whose  different  manners  Cicero  describes  with 
great  beauty  in  that  dialogue,  and  in  his  other  rhetorical  works* 
But  as  none  of  their  productions  are  extant,  nor  any  of  Hoftea-i 
sius*s,  who  was  Cicero's  contemporary  and  rival  at  the  bar,  it  J0 
needless  to  transeribe  from  Cieero's  .writings  the  acoount  wUdb 
be  gives  of  those  great  men,  and  of  the  character  of  their 
eloquence.^ 

The  object  in  this  period  most  worthy  to  draw  oar  atdentton, 
is  Cicero  himself;  whose  name  alone  suggests  every  thing  that 
is  splendid  in  oratory.    With  the  history  of  his  life, '  and  with 
his  character  as  a  man  and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  present 
any  direct  concern.     We  consider  him  only  as  an  Mofaeat 
speaker ;  and,  in  this  view,  it  is  our  business  to  reiiark  botii  hi# 
virtues  and  his  defects,  if  he  has  any.    His  virtues  are,  beyond 
controversy,  eminently  great.    In  all  his  orations  there  is  high 
art.    He  begins,  generally,  with  a  regular  exordimn ;  and  with 
much  preparation  and  insinuation  prepossesses  the  hearers,  nnd 
studies  to  gun  their  affections.    His  method  is  clear>  and  his 
arguments  are  arranged  with  great  propriety.    His  metiiod  is^ 
indeed  more  clear  than  that  of  Demosthenes ;  and  tins  is  on^ 
advantage  which  he  has  over  him.    We  find  every  thing  in  its 
proper  place;  he  never  attempts  to  move,  till  he  has  endea- 
voured to  conviQce ;  and  in  moving,  especially  the  softer  ps^ 

*  Sach  as  are  desirous  of  particular  information  on  this  head,  bad  better 
have  recourse  to  the  original,  by  reading  Cicero's  three  books  de  Oratore,  aoc 
bit  other  two  treatises,  entitled,  the  one,  Bratus,  five  de  Cbrts  Oratof ib>«  * 
the  other.  Orator  ad  M.  Brntum ;  which,  on  several  accoottts,  wcU  deserfe 
perusal. 


CICERO.  aan 

iMD%  he  u  Tery  sacecMfid.  No  niaii  knew  the  power  and  force 
if  worde  better  than  Cioero.  He  rolls  them  along  with  the 
greatest  beavty  and  pomp  ;  and  in  tlie  structure  o£  liis  seutenocs« 
is  encioiie  and  exact  to  the  highest  degree.  He  is  always  full 
Hid  towii^,  never  abropt  He  is  a  great  amplifier  of  every 
ai^jact;  magnificent,  and  in  his  sentiments  highly  moral.  His 
■aiaer  is  on  the  whole  diffuse,  yet  it  is  often  happily  varied,  and 
tfiUd  to  the  subgecL  la  liis  four  orations,  for  instance,  againsi 
Gstiliae,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  of  them,  particularly  the  first 
sad  last,  is  very  diflbrent,  and  accominodaied  with  a  great  deal 
of  jodgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the  situation  in  which  tliey 
me  spoken.  When  a  great  public  otject  roused  his  mind,  and 
dmanded  indignati&n  and  force,  he  departs  considerably  from 
that  loose  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he  leans  at  otlier 
times,  and  becomes  exceedingly  cogent  and  vehement  Tliis  is 
Uis  case  in  his  orations  against  Antony^  and  in  those  two  against 
Ysnres  and  Catiline. 

Together  with  those  high  qualities  which  Cicero  possesses 
lie  is  not  exempt  from  certain  defiscts,  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  take  notice.  For  the  Ciceronian  eloquence  is  a  pattern  so  daa« 
diag  by  its  beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  with  accuracy  and 
mcmeat,  it  is  apt  to  betray  the  unwary  into  a  faulty  imitation  f 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  has  sometimes  produced  this  effect, 
111  most  of  his  orations,  especially  those  composed  in  the  earlier 
part  of. his  life,  there  is  too  much  art;  even  carried  the  length  of. 
Qrtsatation.  There  is  too  visible  a  parade  of  eloquence.  Ha 
*Mui  often  to  aim  at  obtaining  admiration,  rather  than  at  operate 
QigeonvictiAn,  by  what  he  says.  Hence,  on  some  occasions,  ha- 
il^ fliovry  rather  than  solid;  and  diffuse  where  he  ought  to  have 
W&' pressing.  His  sentences  are,  at  all  times,  round  and  son« 
^Mtmsf  they  cannot  be  accused  of  monotony,  for  they  possess 
Wiety  «f  cadence ;  but  from  too  great  a  study  of  magnificence^ 
^  is  sometimes  drfeient  in  strength*  On  all  occasions,  where 
4wre  ia  the  least  room  for  it,  he  is  full  of  himself.  His  great 
motions,  and  the  real  services  which  he  had  performed  to  his 
^^^^by,  s^cdogisse  (wr  this  in  part ;  anment  mann^ns,  too,  im* 
posed  fewer  restraints  from  the  side  of  decorum ;  but,  even  after 
^'*^>s  allowances  made,  Cicero's  ostentation  of  himself  cannot  bo 
^H)Uy  p^liated ;  and  his  orations,  indeed  all  his  wmrks  leave  on 
our  minds  the  impression  of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 

The  defects  which  we  have  now  taken  notice  of  in  Cicero's 
^^^neewerenotunobs^redbyhisowneontemporaries  .  This 
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we  learn  from  QtUDtilian,  and  from  the  anthor  of  Cne  dialogin^ 

•  de  Causis  Corruptas  Eloqaentiae.*  Brutas,  we  arc  infbmied, 
called    him,    ^  fractum  et  elmnbem,^  broken  and    enervatdb 

•  Suorum  homines  temporum,"  says  Quintiiian,  **  incesser^' 
audebant  earn,  ut  tumidiorem  et  Asianum^  et  redandantem,  et  iir 
repetitionifous  niminm,  et  in  salibus  altqui|udo  (Hgidiim,  et'ilir 
eompositione  fractum  exsultantem,  ac  pene  Tiro  moIHorem.*** 
These  censures  were  undoubtedly  carried  too  far ;  and  savour 
of  malignity  and  personal  enmity.  They  saw  his  defects^  but  they 
aggravated  them  ;  and  the  source  of  these  aggravations  can  ber 
traced  to  the  difference  which  prevailed  in  Rome,  in  Cicero'tf 
days,  between  two  great  parties  with  respect  to  eloquence*;  the 

•  Attici,'*  and  the  *  Asiani.»  The  former,  who  called  themselves 
ilie  Attics,  were  the  patrons  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  th« 
chaste,  simple,  and  natural  style  of  eloquence ;  from  wWch  they 
accused  Cicero  as  having  departed,  and  as  leaning  to  the  florid 
Asiatic  manner.  In  several  of  hi?  rhetorical  works,  partictdariy 
in  his  **  Orator  ad  Brutum,"  Cicero,  in  his  turn,  endeavours  to 
expose  this  sect,  as  substituting  a  frigid  and  jejune  manner^  iff 
place  of  the  true  Attic  eloquence ;  and  contends  that  his  own 
composition  was  formed  upon  the  real  Attic  style.  In  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  last  book  of  Quintilian's  Institutions,  a  full  account 
is  given  of  the  disputes  between  these  two  parties,  and  of  the 
Rhodian  or  middle  manner  between, the  Attics  and  the  Asiatics. 
Quintilian  himself  declares  on  Cicero's  side ;  and  whether  it  b0 
called  Attic  or  Asiatic,  prefers  the  full,  the  copious,  and  Ae 
itmplifying  style.  He  concludes  with  this  very  just  observatidiD  i 
'^  Plures  sunt  eloquentiae  facies ;  sed  stultissimum  est  que&refei 
ad  quam  recturus  se  sit  orator  ;  cum  omnis  species,  quae  modtf^ 
fecta  est,  habeat  usum. — Utetur  enim,  ut  res  exiget,  omnihusy 
riec  pro  causa  modo,  sed  et  pro  partibus  causae.*-f- 

On  the  subject  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  nraeh 
has  been  ^aid  by  critical  writers.  The  different  manners  of 
these  two  princes  of  eloquence,  and  the  distinguishing  cbarae^ 

•  *  *'  HU  contemporaries  ventured  to  reproach  him  as  swelUnd^  redandsiif»  and 

Asiatic ;  too  frequent  in  repetitions ;  in  his  attempts  towards  wit  sometimes 
cold  :  and,  in  die  strain  of  his  composition,  feeble,  desultory,  and  more  efieminate 
t^an  became  a  man."^— xii.  10.  12. 

t  "  Eloqeence  admits  of  many  different  forms  i  and  nottiinfc  can  be  m«c* 
foolish  Uwn  to  inquire,  by  which  of  them  an  orator  is  to  reji^ulatc  his  composi- 
tion ;  since  every  form  which  is  in  itself  just,  has  its  own  place  and  use.  The 
orator,  according^  as  circnmstances  require^  wilt  employ  them  all ;  sokiaK  then 
dot  only,  to  the  caase  or  snbject  of  which  he  treatSt  but  to  the  different  par^  sC 
tliat  subject."— xii.  10.  CO. 
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Un  of  emch,  are  00  strongly  marked  in  their  vnritings^  that  tk^ 
qmifgimon  U,  in  many  respecta,  obvious  and  easy.  The  charac* 
t$r.  of  Demoatheoes  i)i  vigour  and  austerity ;  that  of  Cicero  is 
99itleneaa  and  insinoation.  In  the  one^  you  find  more  manliness  f 
^  the  otbcir»  more  ornament  The  one  is  more  harsh,  but  more 
9ii!ited  apad  cogent  s  the  otber^  more  agreeable^  but  withal, 
leaser  and  weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference,  without  any  prejudice  to 

Cieoro,  it  has  been  said^  that  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of 

their  different  auditories ;  that  the  refined  Athenians  followec| 

vith  e{u»e    the  concise  and  convincing  eloquence  of  Demos- 

tbenes;  but  that  a  manner  more  popular,  more  flowery,  and 

declamatory,  was  requisite  in  speaking  to  the  Romans,  a  people 

less  acute,  and  less  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  speech.    But 

this  is  not  satisfactory.    For  we  must  observe,  that  the  Greek 

•catw  spoke  much  oftener  before  a  mixed  multitude,  than  the 

Qomsn.    Almost  all  the  public  business  of  Athens  was  trans- 

aated  in  popular  assemblies.    The  common  people  were  hi^ 

Iiearers,  and  his  judges.    Whereas  Cicero  generally  addressed 

Itttt^lf  to  the  "  Patres  Conscripti,"  or  in  criminal  trials  to  the 

pnetor,  and  the  select  judges ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that 

the  persons  of  highest  rank  and  best  education  in  Rome,  required 

a  more  diffuse  manner  of  pleading  than  the  common  citizens  of 

Athens,  in  order  to  make  them  understand  the  cause,  or  reKsh 

&t  speaker.    Perhaps  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  ob- 

servmg^  that  to  unite  all  the  qualities,  without  the  least  excep- 

tioa,  that  form  a  perfect  orator,  and  to  excel  equally  in  each  of 

tkese  qualities,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  limited  powers  of 

hiBBan  genius.    The  highest  degree  of  ^trength  is,  I  suspect, 

never,  found  united  with  the  highest  degree  of  smoothness  and 

ornament ;  equal  attentions  to  both  are  incompatible ;  and  the 

gfiWiB  that  carries  ornament  to  its  utmost  length,  is  not  of  such 

^kuid  as  can  excel  as  much  in  vigour.    For  there  plainly 

Um  the  characteristical  difference  between  these  two  celebrated 

orators. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  Demosthenes,  that,  besides  his  con- 
<^eiiess,  which  sometimes  produces  ob^icurity,  the  language  in 
which  he  writes  is  less  familiar  to  most  of  us  than  the  Latin» 
^d  that  we  are  less  acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities  than 
?e  are  with  the  Roman.  We  read  Cicero  with  more  ease,  and 
^  course  with  more  pleasure.  Independent  of  this  circum- 
stance, too,  he  is,  no  doubt,'  in  himself,  a  more  agreeable  writer 
ttan  the  other.    But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  4  am  of 
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opinion^  tliat  were  tfie  state  in  danger^  or  goflie  great  natidttd 
interest  at  stake,  which  drew  the  serious  attention  of  tlie  pnbHc 
an  oration  in  the  spirit  and  strain  of  Demosthenes  woald  \uM 
more  weighty  and  produce  greater  effects,  than  one  in  thi 
Ciceronian  manner.  Were  Demosthenes's  Philippics  spokefn  h 
a  British  assembly^  in  a  similar  conjuncture  of  affairs,  they 
would  convince  and  persuade  at  this  day.  The  rapid  styk, 
(he  vehement  reasoning,  the  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedon, 
which  perpetually  animate  them,  would  render  their  snccess  in- 
fallible over  any  modem  assembly.  I  question  whether  the 
same  can  be  said  of  Cicero's  Orations ;  whose  eloquence,  how- 
ever beautiful,  and  however  well  suited  to  the  Rotoan  taste,  yet 
borders  oftener  on  declamation,  and  is  more  remote  from  the 
manner  in  which  we  now  expecft  to  hear  real  business  and  caoses 
of  importance  treated.* 

^In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  most  of  the  Vrentk 
critics  are  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  tlie  latter.    P.  Ra- 
pin  tlie  Jesuit,  in  the  parallels  which  he  has  drawn  between 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  aiid  Roman  writers,  uniformly 
decides  in  fhvour  of  tiie  Roman.     For  the  preference  which  he 
gives  to  Cicero,  he  assigns,  and  lays  stress  on  one  reason  of  t 
pretty  extraordinary  nature ;  viz,  that  Demosthenes  could  not 
possibly  have  so  complete  an  insight  as  Cicero  into  the  mamkeili 
and  passions  of  men  ;  why  ?  because  he  had  not  the  advantage 
of  perusing  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Rhetoric,  wherein,  says  our 
critic,  he  has  fully  laid  open  that  mystery :  and,  to  support  this 
weighty  argument,  he  enters  into  a  controversy  with  A.  GelKus, 
in  order  to  prove  that  Aristotle's  rhetoric  was  not  published  till 
after  Demosthenes  had  spoken,  at  least,  his  most  considerable 
orations.    Nothing  can  be  more  childish.    Such  orators  as  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  human  pas- 
sions, and  their  power  of  moving  them,  from  higher  setrrces 
than  any  treatise  of  rhetoric.     One  French  critic  has  indeed  de- 
parted from  tlie  common  track ;  and  after  bestowing  on  Cicero 
those  just  praises  to  which  the  consent  of  so  many  ages  AtcrfFB 
him  to  be  entitled,  concludes,  however,  with  giving  the  palm  to 
Demosthenes.      This  is   Fenelon,  the  famous  Archbishop  ^ 
Cambray,  and  author  of  Telemaclius  ;  himself  surely  no  enemy 
to  all  the  graces  and  flowers  of  composition.     It  is  in  his  Reflee* 

*  In  thU  jndgment,  I  concur  with  Mr.  David  Hume,  in  bis  £any  «|>oii  ^^ 
qaence.  He  (;tvet  it  at  his  opinion,  that,  of  aU  human  prodnctions,  the  OratioiM 
of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the  modeb  which  approach  the  neamt  ta  9^ 
fection. 
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tiootmi  fihftoric  imd  Poetry,  that  be  give«  this  jadgineat;  a 
mmH  tracts  commoBiy  publblied  along  with  his  Dialogues  on 
filoqneaoe,^  These  dialogues  and  reflections  are  particularly 
mthy  of  perusal,  aa  cooHiaiiig,  I  think,  the  justest  ideas 
on  the  subject,  that  are  to  be  net  with  in  any  modem  critical 
vriter. 

The  rdgn  of  eloqumice,  among  the  Romans,  was  very  short. 
After  the  age  of  Cicero,  it  languished,  or  rather  expired ;  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  this  being  the  case.  For  not 
only  was  liberty  entirely  extinguished,  but  arbitrary  power  felt 
ia  its  heaviest  and  most  oppressive  weight ;  Providence  havings 
in  Hb  wrath,  delivered  over  the  Roman  empire  to  a  succession 
ef  smne  of  the  most  execrable  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  and 
leoorged  the  human  race.  Under  their  government,  it  was  natur 
laDy  to  be  expected  that  taste  would  be  corrupted,  and  gemus 
4iscoaraged.  Some  of  the  ornamental  arts,  less  intimately  con<- 
Btcied  with  liberty,  continued  for  a  while  to  prevail ;  but  for 
tt«t  masculine  eloquence,  which  had  exercised  itself  in  the  se- 
aate,  and  in  public  affairs,  there  was  no  longer  any  place.  The 
ehaage  which  was  praduoed  on  eloquence,  by  the  nature  of  the 
govsmraeaty  ani^  the  state  of  the  public  manners,  is  beautifully 
ikieribed  in  the  Dialogue  de  Cavsis  Corrupta)  £loquenti»^  which 
is  i^tributed,  by  some,  to  Tacitus,  by  others,  to  Quintilian, 
Loxiffy,  effeminacy,  and  flattery,  overwhelmed  alL  The  forum, 
wiiere  so  many  great  affairs  liad  been  transacted,  was  now  be*- 
come  a  desert  Private  causes  were  still  pleaded ;:  but  the  pub- 
lic was  no  longer  interested ;  nor  any  general  attention  drawn 
Co  what  passed  there . :'  ^  Unns  inter  heec,  et  alter,  dicenti,  assis- 
tit  I  et  res  velut  in  solitudine  agitur.    Oratori  autem  clamore 

*  As  fait  ex^tamooB  are  remafkably  haiipy  sod  beaotlful,  the  pasiaf  e  here 

^^^fttfed  to  desenree  to  be  loserteds— ^  Je  ne  crsint  pas  dire,  qve  Ddmorth^ne 

*•  pwell  ssp^riear  d  Cleeros.    Je  preCeete  qae  penonae  n'sdnire  phu  Cie^ron 

^jeMi.    II  enbellit  tovt  ce  qa'il  toocfae.    U  fait  hoonear  d  la  parole.    U 

^  des  motn  ce  qn'an  autre  n'en  tanroit  faire.    11  a  je  ne  sais  eooibieii  de  aortes 

dfetpdti.  II  eit  nitae  court,  et  v^hteent,  tontes  lea  fob  qo'il  vent  I'Hre  ;.cootre 

^^^tifiae,  contre  Verres,  centre  Antoine.    Malt  on  remarqne  qnelqoe  parure 

^*u  ion  disconn.    L'art  y  est  merveilleux ;  mais  on  TeDtrevoit.    L'orateur,  en 

P^Mant  aa  saint  de  la  r^publiqne,  ne  s'oublle  pas,  et  ne  se  laisse  pas  oublier 

|^^B<Mhene  parolt  sortir  de  soi,  et  ne  voir  que  la  patrie.    II  ne  cherche  point  le 

Mau ;  U  le  fait,  sans  y  penser,    II  est  aa-dessns  de  radmiration.    II  se  sert 

ds  la  parole,  cooune  nn  honune  modeste  de  son  habit,  ponr  se  convrir.    II  tonne ; 

*  tedroye.    C'est  on  torrent  qni  entralne  tout.    On  ne  pent  le  critiquer,  parce- 

^nestsaisL    Onpense  aox  choses  qn'il  dit,  et  non  d  ses  paroles.    On  le 

2^  ^  vne.    On  n'est  occup^  que  de  Philippe,  qui  envahit  tout.     Je  siiis 

^^'^ ^  eea deox  oratevrs :  mais  j'avone  que  je  suis  moins  touch^  de  Tait 

IJJ^ttdelamagnifiqne  Eloquence  de  Cic^ron,  que  de  la  rapide  sinipUcil^  de 
DbaoitheBi* 
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plaiuraque  bpiu  est,  et  velut  quodam  tlieatro^  qaaliA  ^otiii 
antiquis  oratoribus  contingebant ;  cum  tot  ac  tarn  nobileg  ferwi 
coarctarent ;  cum  clientelas^  ettribis^  etmunicipioram  legationeit 
periclitantibus  assisterent ;  cum  Ih  plerisque  judiciis  credent 
populus  Romanus  sua  interesse  quid  judicaretur  "^ 

In  the  schools  of  tlie  declaimers,  the  corruption  of  eloquence 
was  completed.  Imaginary  and  fantastic  subjects,  sack  as  bad 
no  reference  to  real  life,  or  business,  were  made  the  themes  ef 
declamation ;  and  all  manner  of  false  and  affected  omameiiii 
were  brought  into  vogue  :  ^  Pace  vestra  liceat  dixisse,*  says 
Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the  declaimers  of  his  time,  ^  primi  omneiA 
eloquentiam  perdidistis.  Levibus  enim  ac  inanibus  sonis  hidi*^ 
bria  quaedam  excitando,  effecistis  ut  corpus  orationis  enervarei> 
tur  atque  caderet*  Et  ideo  ego  existimo  adolescentulos  is 
scholis  stultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  iis,  qu»  in  usa  habemw^ 
aut  audiunt,  aut  vident ;  sed  piratas  cum  catenis  in  litore  stantei^ 
et  tyrannos  edicta  scribentes  quibus  imperent  filiis  ut  patnni 
suorum  capita  prsecidant ;  sed  responsa^  in  pestilentia  data,  at 
virgines  tres  aut  plures  immolentur ;  sed  mellitos  verbotv» 
globules,  et  omnia  quasi  papavere,  et  sesame  sparsa*  Qui  inter 
heec  nutriuntur,  non  magis  sapere  possunt,  quam  bene  olere  q« 
in  culina  habitant."-]-  In  the  hands  of  the  Greek  rhetoriciaiis, 
the  manly  and  sensible  eloquence  of  their  first  noted  speakers 
degenerated,  as  I  formerly  showed,  into  subtilty  and  aopiiistiyt 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  declaimers,  it  passed  into  the  quaiat 
and  affected  ;  into  point  and  antithesis.  This  corrupt  manner 
'  begins  to  appear  in  the  writings  of  Seneca ;  and  shows  itself, 
also,  in  the  famous  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  younger  on  Triyaiiy 

•  "  Tlie  conrti  of  judicature  are,  at  present,  to  unfrequented/ that  the  orator 
■eemi  to  stand  alone,  and  talk  to  bare  walls.  But  eloquence  rejoices  in  the 
barsts  of  lood  applause,  and  exolts  in  a  full  audience ;  such  as  lued  ta  press 
round  the  ancient  orators,  when  the  forum  stood  crowded  with  nobles ;  when  a 
mraierons  retinne  of  clients,  wlien  forei^pi  ambassadors,  when  tribes,  and  whole 
cities,  assisted  at  the  debate ;  and  when,  in  many  ti'ials,  the  Roman  people  a»- 
derstood  themselves  to  be  concerned  in  the  event." 

t  **  With  your  permission,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  you  have  been  tift 
first  destroyers  of  all  true  eloquence.  *  For  by  those  mock  subjects,  on  which  you 
employ  your  empty  and  unmeaninjif  compositions,  you  have  enervated  and  over- 
thrown all  that  is  manly  and  substantial  in  oratory.  I  cannot  but  conclude  thSt 
the  youth  whom  you  educate!,  must  be  totally  perverted  in  your  schools,  by  hear- 
ing and  seeing  nothing  which  has  any  affinity  to  real  life  or  human  affairs ;  bat 
stories  of  pirates  standing  on  the  shore,  provided  with  chains  for  loadhig  tb^ 
captives,  and  of  tyrants  issuing  their  edicts,  by  which  children  are  cooMMndea 
to  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  parents ;  but  responses  given  by  oracles  in  the  tin^ 
of  pestilence,  that  several  virgins  mnst  be  sacrificed  ;  but  glittering  omanieiit* 
of  phrase,  and  a  style  highly  spiced,  if  we  may  say  so,  with  affected  coik^ 
riiey  who  are  educated  in  the  midst  of  such  studies,  cwn  no  more  acquift « 
good  taste,  thaa4hey  can  smeU  sweet  who  dwell  perpetually  in  a  kitchea." . 
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magr  be  coofidered  aa  the  last  effort  of  Roman  oratory, 
fhetffb  the  aathor  was  a  man  of  *  genius^  yet  it  ia  deficient  in  n»- 
tne  and  ease.  We  see,  throughout  the  whole,  a  perpetual  at- 
Inpt  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  and  to  sup- 
port a  forced  elevation. 

la  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  introduction  of 
Qmtiaiuty  gare  rise  to  a  new  species  of  eloquence,  in  the 
ipalogies,  sermons,  and  pastoral  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
ebureh.  Among  the  Latin  fathers,  Lactantius  and  Minutius 
Edii  are  the  most  remarkable  for  purity  of  style ;  and,  in  a 
laftsr  age,  the  famous  St  Augustine  possesses  a  considerable 
ihsre  of  sprightliness  and  strength.  But  none  of  the  fathers 
ilMrd  any  just  models  of  eloquence.  Their  language,  as  soon 
ai  we  descend  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  becomes  harsh ; 
•ad  tliey  are,  in  general,  infected  with  the  taste  of  that  kge,  a 
love  of  swoln  and  strained  thoughts ;  and  of  the  play  of  words. 
Among  the  Greek  fathers,  the  most  distinguished,  by  far,  for 
hii  oratorical  merit,  is  St.  Chrysostom.  His  language  is  pure ; 
Ui  stylo  highly  figured.  He  is  copious,  smooth,  and  sometimes 
pitliictic.  But  he  retains,  at  the  same  time,  mach  of  that  charac- 
te  which  haa  been  always  attributed  to  the  Asiatic  eloquence, 
diihse  and  redundant,  to  a  great  degree,  and  often  overwrought 
lad  tumid.  He  may  be  read,  however,  with  advantage,  for  the 
doquence  of  the  pulpit,  as  being  freer  from  false  ornaments 
thaa  the  Iiatin  fathers. 

•    As  there  is  nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me  deserving  par- 

ticttlar  attention  in  the  middle  age,  I  pass  now  to  the  state  of 

eloquence  in  modem  times.     Here  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in 

no  European  nation^  public  speaking  has  been  considered  as  so 

great  an  object,  or  been  cultivated  with  so  much  care,  as  in 

Gwece  or  Rome.     Its  reputation  has  never  been  so  high ;  its 

effects  have  never  been  so  considerable ;  nor  has  that  high  and 

sublime  kind  of  it,  which  prevailed  in  those  ancient  states,  been 

«o  much  as  aimed  at :  notwithstanding,  too,  that  a  new  profes- 

w«tt  has  been  established,  which  gives  peculiar  advantages  to 

oratory,  and  affords  it  the  noblest  field ;  I  mean  that  of  tlie 

cborch.    The  genius  of  the  world  seems,  in  tliis  respect,  to 

^n  undergone  some  alteration.    The  two  countries  where  we 

'night  expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  are  France 

Md  Great  Britain  :  France,  on  account  of  the  distinguished  turn 

of  the  nation  towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the  encourage- 

Biest,  which,  for  this  century  past,  these  arts  have  receive*  from 

^e  public ;  Great  Britain,  on  account  both  of  the  public  capacity 
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and  genius^  and  of  the  free  government  whidi  it  enjoys.  Yet  4g 
it  is,  that  in  neitiier  of  those  countries  has  the  talent  of  psMBf 
speaking  risen  near  to  the  degree  of  its  ancient  sfilendovrt 
While  in  other  productions  of  genius^  both  in  prose  and  in 
poetry,  tliey  have  contended  for  the  prize  with  Greece 
Rome  ;  nay,  in  some  compositions,  may  be  thought  to  hiave 
passed  tiiem :  the  names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cieero  stand^  af 
this  day,  unrivalled  in  fame ;  and  it  would  be  held  presnmptaoo^ 
and  absurd,  to  pretend  to  place  any  modem  whatever  in  fbc 
same,  or  even  in  a  nearly  equal  rank. 

It  seems  particularly  surprising,  tliat  Great  Britaia  ahaoid 
not  have  made  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  eloquence  t&an  it 
has  hitherto  attained ;  when  we  consider  the  enlightened,'  and^* 
at  the^ame  time,  the  free  and  bold  genius  of  the  country,  which 
seems  not  a  little  to  favour  oratory ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
of  all  the  polite  nations,  it  alone  possesses  a  popular  govemmenty 
or  admits  into  the  legislature  such  numerous  assemblies  as  caii 
be  supposed  to  lie  under  the  dominion  of  eloquence.^  Notwith- 
standing this  advantage,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  most 
parts  of  eloquence,  we  are  undoubtedly  inferior,  not  only  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  by  many  degrees,  but  also  in  aoaie 
respects  to  the  French.  We  have  philosophers,  eminent  and 
conspicuous,  perhaps  beyond  any  nation,  in  every  branch  ol| 
science.  We  have  both  taste  and  erudition,  in  a  high  de, 
We  have  historians,  we  have  poets  of  the  greatest  name  ;  but 
orators  or  public  speakers,  how  little  have  we  to  boast !  An 
where  are  the  monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  found?  Ii 
every  period  we  have  had  some  who  made  a  figure,  by  mana^in 
the  debates  in  parliament ;  but  that  figure  was  commonly  owin 
to  their  wisdom^  or  their  experience  in  business,  mbre  than  t 
their  talents  for  oratory;  and  unless,  in  some  few  instance 
wherein  the  power  of  oratory  has  appeared,  indeed,  with  nnic 
lustre,  the  art  of  parliamentary  speaking  rather  obtained  t 
several  a  temporary  applause,  than  conferred  upon  any  a  lastin 
renown.  At  the  bar,  though,  questionless,  we  have  many  abl 
pleaders,  yet  few  or  none  of  their  pleadings  have  been  though 
worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  ;  or  have  commanded  a 
tention,  any  longer  than  the  cause  which  was  the  subject  of  then 

*  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  Ekquence,  makes  this  observatiMi,  mod  iUn$ 
tratei  it  witii  his  usual  eleffatice.  He,  indeed,  supposes,  that  no  satisfactory  reH 
sons  oan1>e  Riven  to  account  for  tlie  inferiority  of  modern  to  ancient  eloqnenof^ 
In  this  I  differ  from  him,  and  shall  endeavour,  before  the  coactasion  of  this  le^ 
ture,  to  point  out  some  causes,  to  which,  I  think,  it  may,  in  a  ^eat  measure, 
ascribed  in  the  three  great  scenes  of  pnblic  speaking. 
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MmtOed  ^m  piAUe ;  wbHe,  in  Frtao^  the  ptoadiiigs  of  Patru« 
m  tin  former  age,  and  those  of  Cochin  and  D^AgnesseaOy  ia 
Mar  timea^  are  read  with  pleasure,  and  are  often  quoted  aa  ex- 
tepbe  df  eloqnenee  hy  the  French  critics.  In  the  game  manner^ 
It  ibt  pulpit,  the  Britisfa  divines  have  distinguished  themselves 
I^the  most  aecurate  and  rational  compositions,  which,  perhaps, 
mxf  nation  can  boast  of.  Many  printed  sermons  we  have,  iiill 
of  good  sense,  and  of  soond  divinity  and  morality ;  but  the  elo- 
quence to  be  fonnd  in  them,  the  power  of  persuasion,  of  interest* 
iBg  and  engaging  the  heart,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  gre^^ 
etffect  of  the  pnlpit,  is  far  from  bearing  a  suitable  proportion 
te  the  excellence  of  the  matter.  There  are  few  arts,  in  my 
qrinion,  farther  from  perfection,  than  that  of  preaching  is  among 
us ;  the  reasons  of  which,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
discuss ;  in  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to.  observe,  that  an 
^Engfish  sermoD>  instead  of  being  a  persnasive  animated  oration, 
seldom  rises  beyond  the  strain  of  correct  ancT  dry  reasoning. 
Whereas  in  the  sermons  of  Bossnet,  Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  and 
?lechier,  among  the  French,  we  see  a  much  higher  species  of 
eloquence  aimed  at,  and  in  a  great  measure  attained,  than  the 
British  preachers  have  in  view. 

In  general,  the  characteristical  di£ference  between  the  state 
of  eloquence  in  France  and  in  Oreat  Britain  is,  that  the  Frencn 
Ittve  adopted  higher  ideas  both  of  pleasing  and  persuading  by 
means  of  oratory,  though  sometimes  in  the  execution  they  fail, 
hi  Great  Britain,  we  have  taken  up  eloquence  on  a  lower  key. ; 
bat  in  our  execution,  as  was- naturally  to  be  expected,  have  been 
more  correct.    In  France,  the  style  of  their  orators  is  orna- 
mented with  bolder  figures ;  and  their  discourse  carried  on  with 
more  amplification,  more  warmth  and  elevation.    The  composi- 
tion is  often  very- beautiful ;  but  sometimes,  aUo,  too  diffuse,  and 
Meient  in  that  strength  and  cogency  which. renders  eloquence 
p^werihl :  a  defect  owing,  perhaps,  in  part  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  which  leads  tiiem  to  attend  fully  as  much  to  ornament  as 
*o  substance ;  and,  in  part,  to  the  nature  of  their  government, 
which,  by  exclndmg  public  speaking  from  having  much  influence 
OB  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  deprives  eloquence  of  its  best 
opportunity  for  acquiring  nerves  and  strength.   Hence  the  pulpit 
^  the  principal  field  which  is  left  for  their  eloquence.     The 
Sabers,  too,  of  flie  French  Academy,  give  harangues  at  their 
^^Imission,  in  which  genius  often  appears ;  but  labouring  under 
^  misfortune  of  having  no  subject  to  discourse  upon,  they  run 

%2 
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commonly  into  flattery  and  panegyric,  tlie  most  barren  andia'' 
^ipid  of  all  topics. 

I  observed  before^  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  aspired  to  a 
more  sublime  species  of  eloquence^  than  is  aimed  at  by  the 
moderns.  Theirs  w9l8  of  the  vehement  and  passionate  kind,  by 
which  they  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  hearers, 
and  hurry  their  imagination  away:  and  suitable  to  this  vehe- 
mence of  thought,  was  their  vehemence  of  gesture  and  action; 
the  **  supplortio  pedis,^*  the  **  percussio  frontis  et  femoris,*f 
were,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero's  writings,  usual  gestures  among 
them  at  the  bar  ;  though  now  they  would  be  reckoned  extrava^ 
gant  anywhere,  except  upon  the  stage.  Modem  eloquence, if 
much  more  cool  and  temperate  ;  and  in  Great  Britain  especially^ 
has  confined  itself  almost  wholly  to  tlie  argumentative  and 
rational.  It  is  much  of  that  species  which  the  ancient  crities 
called  the  ^  tenuis"  or  ^  subtilis ;"  which  aims  at  convincing  anit 
instructing,  rather  than  affecting  the  passions,  and  assumes  a 
tone  not  much  higher  than  common  argument  and  discourse. 

Seversd  reasons  may  be  given,  why  jnodern  eloquence  has 
been  so  limited  and  humble  in  its  efforts.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  this  change  must,  in  part^  be  ascribed  to  that 
correct  turn  of  thinking,  which  has  been  so  much  studied  te 
modern  times.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  in  many  efforts 
of  mere  genius^  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  us; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  accuracy  and  closeness  of  rea* 
soning  on  many  subjects,  we  have  some  advantage  over  them> 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  admitted  also.  In  proportion  as  the  world 
has  advanced,  philosophy  has  made  greater  progress.  A  certain 
strictness  of  good  sense  has,  in  this  island  particularly,  been 
cultivated,  and  introduced  into  every  subject.  Hence  we  are 
more  on  our  guard  against  the  flowers  of  elocution ;  we  are  on 
the  watch  ;  we  are  jealous  of  being  deceived  by  oratory.  Our 
public  speakers  are  obliged  to  be  more  reserved  thatt  the  an* 
cients,  in  their  attempts  to  elevate  the  imagination,  and  warm 
the  passions ;  and,  by  the  influence  of  prevailing  taate,  their  own 
genius  is  sobered  and  chastened,  perhaps,  in  too  great  a  degree. 
It  is  likely  too,  I  confess,  that  what  we  fondly  ascribe  to  our 
correctness  and  good  sense,  is  owing,  in  a.  great  measure,  to 
our  phlegm  and  natural  coldness.  For  the  vivacity  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  especially  of  the  former, 

•  Vide  dc  Clar.  Orator.  ♦  Ibid. 
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I  mm  to  jULVt  beea  much  greater  than  oors^  and  to  liare  ipvea 
thtm  a  higher  relish  of  all  the  beauties  of  oratory. 

Besides  thei»  national  considerations^  we  must,  in  the  next 
place,  attend  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  three  great  scenes 
e{  piAlic  speaking,  which  have  proved  disadvantageous  to  the 
growth  of  eloqaenee  among  us.  Though  the  parliament  of 
Gnat  Britain  be  the  noblest  field  which  Europe,  at  this  day, 
I  aflsrds  to  a  puUic  speaker,  yet  eloquence  has  never  been  so 
ipaverfiil  an  instrument  there,  as  it  was  in  the  popular  assem* 
Uies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under  some  former  reigns,  the  high 
[lund  of  arlu^iay  power  bore  a  violent  sway ;  and  in  latter  times 
I  ministerial  influence  has  generally  prevailed.  The  power  oC 
IqNEakiag^  though  always  considerable,  yet  has  been  often  found 
jtttafeehb  to  counterbalance  either  of  these ;  and,  of  course,  has 
I  sot  been  studied  witik  so  much  zeal  and  fervour,  as  where  ita 
eftet  on  business  was  irresistible  and  certain. 

At  the  bar,  our  disadvantage,  in  comparison  of  the  ancients, 
I  is  great  Anu>ng  tbeoi^  the  judges  were  generally  numerous  ; 
ftbe laws  were  few  and  simple;  the  decision  of  causes  was  ieftj, 
is  a  great  measure,  to  equity  and  the  sense  of  mankind.  Here 
was  an  ample  field  for  what  they  termed  judicial  eloquence.  But 
ittoag  the  modems,  the  case  is  quite  altered.  The  system  of  law 
11  bseame  moeh  moro  complicated.  The  knowledge  of  it  is 
il»ei>y  rendered  so  laborious  an  attainment,  as  to  be  the  chief 
olgect  of  a  lawyer's  education,  and^  in  a  manner,  the  study  of  his 
lilb.  The  art  of  speaking  is  but  a  secondary  accomplishment,  to 
wkicLhe  can  afford  to  devote  much  less  of  his  time  and  labour. 
The  bounds  of  eloquence,  besides,  are  now  much  circumscribed 
it  the  bar ;  and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  reduced  to  arguing  A'om 
•Wet law,  statute,  or  precedent;  by  which  means  knowledge, 
Boch  more  than  oratory,  is  become  the  principal  requisite^ 

With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  certainly  been  a  great  dis- 
advantage, that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  instead  of  re- 
puting them  from  memory,  has  prevailed  in  England.  This 
^y,  indeed,  have  introduced  accuracy ;  but  it  has  done  great 
prqudice  to  eloquence  ;  for  a  discourse  read,  is  far  inferior  to  an 
oration  spoken.  It  leads  to  a  different  sort  of  composition,  as 
Well  as  of  delivery  ;  and  can  never  have  an  equal  effect  upon  any 
^ifience. .  Another  circumstance,  too,  has  been  unfortunate. 
The  sectaries  and  fanatics,  before  the  Restoration,  adopted  a 
warm,  zealous,  and  popular  manner  of  preaching ;  and  those 
who  adhered  to  them  in  after-times,  continued  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  somewhat  of  tlie  same  manner.    The  odium  of 
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theise  sects  drove  liie  established  cborch  from  tiiat  wwmOt  fAMi 
they  were  judged  to  have  earried  too  far,  into  the  opposite  «k- 
f^reme  of  a  studied' coolness,  and  composure  of  nfanner.  Heme, 
from  the  art  of  persuasion  which  preaching  ought  always  to  be; 
it  has  passed,  in  England^  into  mere  reasoning  and  imtradion ; 
which  not  only  has  brought  down  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to 
a  lower  tone  flian  it  might  justly  assume ;  but  has  produced  tkia 
f\irther  effect,  that,  by  accustoming  the  public  ear  to  each  eoo] 
and  dispassionate  discourses,  it  has  tended  to  fashian  oth^kMi 
of  public  speaking  upon  the  same  model. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  view  of  the  state  of  eloquence  fa 
modern  times,  and  endeavoured  to  account forit.  It  has,  ai 
we  have  seen,  fallen  below  that  splendour  which  it  mauifaMed 
ra  ancient  ages  ;  and  from  being  sublime  and  vehement,  hu 
come  down  to  be  temperate  and  cool.  Yet,  still,  in  that  rcgiM 
which  it  occupies,  it  admits  great  scope ;  and,  to  the  defect  of  seal 
and  application,  more  than  to  the  want  of  capacity  and  gennis, 
we  may  ascribe  its  not  having  hitherto  attained  higher  distibeliiHL 
It  is  a  field  where  there  is  much  honour  yet  to  be  reaped^  It  is 
an  instrument  which  may  be  employed  for  purposes  of  the  hq^hsst 
importance.  The  ancient  models  may  stiH,  with  much  advantage^ 
be  set  before  us  for  imitation ;  thou^  in  that  imitalioB,  we  maft 
doubtless  have  some  regard  to  what  modwn  taste  and  modBn 
manners  will  bear ;  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
sav  more. 
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DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING—ELOQUENCE  OF  PO- 
PULAR ASSEMBLIES— EXTRACTS  FROM  DEMOSTHENES. 

After  the  preliminary  views  which  have  been  given  of 
the  nature  of  eloquence  in  general^  and  of  the  state  in  which  it 
has  subsisted  in  different  ages  and  countries^  I  am  now  to  enter 
on  the  Gonsideratipn  of  the  different  kinds  of  Public  Speaking} 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  each,  and  the  rules  which  relate 
to  them.  The  ancients  divided  all  orations  into  three  kiads : 
the  demonstrative,  the  deliberative,  and  the  judicial.  The  scope 
of  the  demonstrative  was  to  praise  or  to  blame  ;  that  of  the  deli- 
berative, to  advise  or  to  dissuade ;  that  of  the  judicial,  to  accuse 
or  to  defend.    The  chief  subjects  of  demonstrative  eloqaencCi 
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PfuwgjfiMf,  iitvtdiref^  ^nttnUltofy  upd  finieral  orationtf. 
Tim  ifelflMintive.wad  employed  in  m«ttors.  of  public  concern  agi- 
Mtltin  flK»  MMkte,  or  beiqre  tbe  aMembUes  of  the  people.  The 
JI9Ai9iM  the  f(M»e  with  the.  eloquence  of  the  bar»  employed  in 
iMtmnimg  jadgei^  who.  have  power  to  absplve  ar  to  condemn 
Tbk  duviakiaTaM  throiigh  all  the  ancient  treatises  on  rhetoric  ; 
Adia-folkMved.hy  the  modeni8  \rho  copy  them«  It  is  a  division 
noliafurtifiGftaL;  and  comprehends, most,  or  all  of  the  matters 
ipUeh  can  h^  the  ai^bject  of  publie  discourse.  It  will,  however, 
soil:  CHUT  iHVpD9e  better,  and  be  found,  I  imagine,  more  nsefiil,  to 
fottflfmiiwt  division,  lirhioh  the  train  of  modern  speaking,  natur- 
al]^ pdkils  .«ni  to  us,  taken  from  the  three  great  scenes  of  elo- 
faum^  popidar  assemblies,  tbe  bar,  and  the  piilpit ;  each  of 
whidiJbAa' a  distinct  ohaxacter,  that  particularly  suits  it.  This 
difSsiaii''6oiftCide8  in  part  with  the  ancient  one.  The  eloquence 
ef  the  bar  is  precisely  the  same  with  what  the  ancients  called 
iks  jndicud.  The  eloqoenee  of  popular  assemblies,  though 
mstlf  of  what  the^  term-  the  deliberative  species,  yet  admits 
ftlio  of  the  demonstrative.  The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  is  alto- 
gether of  m.  distinct.  naUire,  and.  oanoot  be  properly  reduced  un. 
dwaay  of  the  heais  of  theaacieut  rhetoricians. 

To  all 'the  threes  pulpit,  bar,  and  popular  assemblies,  belong, 
h  eotmnon,  tbtf  rales^  concerning  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in 
dV  ka  parts.  Of  thcpe  rules  I  purpose  afterwards  to  treat  at 
large.  But  before  proceeding  to  them,  I  intend  to  show,  first, 
what  is  peculiar  to  each  of  these  three  kinds  of  oratory^  in  their 
spirit,  character,  or  manner.  For  every  species  of  public  speak* 
bg  has  a  manner  or  character  peculiarly  suited  to  it ;  of  which 
it  is  highly  material  to  have  a  just  idea,  in  order  to  direct  the 
application  of  genial  rules.  The  eloquence  of  a  lawyer  is  fun- 
damentaDy  different  from  that  of  a  divine,  or  a  speaker  in  parli- 
ament: and  to  have  a  precise  and  proper  idea  of  the  distinguishing 
character  which  any  kind  of  publie  speaking  requires,  is  the 
fouadation  of  what  is  called  a  just  taste  in  that  kind  of 
speaking. 

Laying  aside  any  question  concerning  the  preeminence  in 
point  of  rank^  which  is  due  to  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  before 
mentioned,  I  shall  begin  with  that  which  tends  to  throw  most 
%ht  upon  the  rest,  viz.  the  eloquence  of  Popular  Assemblies. 
The  most  august  theatre  for  this  kind  of  eloquence,  to  be  found  in 
^^y  nation  of  Europe,  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  parliament  of  Great 
Bntain.  In  meetings,  too^  of  less  dignity,  it -may  display  itself. 
Wherever  there  is  a  popular  court,  or  wherever  "aiiy  number  of 
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men  are  aaseinbled  for  debate  or  considtatioii,  tiiere>y  in  i|iifiiiM(t 
forms^  this  species  of  eloquence  may  take  place. 

Its  object  is,  or  ought  always  to  he,  persitaaioB.     Them 
must  be  some  end  proposed;  some  point,  moat  eaamkmiy  ei- 
public  utility  or  good^  in  favour  of  wjiich  we  seek  to  deterowM 
the  hearers.    Now,  in  all  attempts  to  persuade  men^  we  mut 
proceed  upon  this  principle,  that  it  is  necessary  to  convince  their 
understanding.    Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  than  to-  ion 
agme,  that,  because  speeches  to  popular  assemblies  admit  BM>re 
of  a  declamatory  style  than  some  other  discourses,  tbeiy  therefore 
stand  less  ih  need  of  being  supported  by  sound    reBBoningk.- 
When  modelled  upon  this  false  idea,  they  may  have  tke  show> 
but  never  can  produce  the  effect,  of  real  eloquence.     £yen  Ae 
show  of  eloquence  which  they  make,  will  please  only  tho  trtfluii^ 
and  superficial.    For,  with  all  tolerable  judges,  indeed  almost 
with  all  men,  mere  declamation  soon  becomes  insipid.     Of  wh«i» 
ever  rank  the  hearers  be,  a  speaker  is  never  to  preaume,.  that 
by  a  frothy  «nd  ostentatious  harangue,  without  solid  senae  aad 
argument,  he  can  either  make  impression  on  them,  or  acqurn 
fame  to  himself.    It  is  at  least,  a  dangerous  experiment ;  for, 
where  such  an  artifice  succeeds  once,  it  will  fail  ten  timea^ 
•Even  the  common  people  are  better  judges  of  argument  and  go^ 
sense  than  we  sometimes  think  them ;  and  upon  any  questiea  of 
business,  a  plain  man,  who  speaks  to  the  point,  without  ai^  will 
generally  prevail  over  the  most  artful  speaks  who  deals  in 
flowers  and  ornament,  rather  than  in  reasoning.    Much  more, 
-when  public  speakers  address  themselves  to  any  assembly  where 
there  are  persons  of  education  and  improved  understanding,  tbey 
ought  to  be  careful  not  to  trifle  with  their  hearers. 

Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  view ,  that  the  foundation  of  all.  that 
can  be  called  eloquence,  is  good  sense  and  soUd  thought    As 
popular  as  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  were,  spoken  to  all  the 
citizens  of  Athens,  every  one  who  looks  into  them  must  see 
•how  fraught  they  are  with  argument;  and  how  important  it  ap-  - 
peared  to  him,  to  convince  the  understanding,  in  order  to  per* 
suade,  or  to  work  on  the  principles  of  action.     Hence  their  in- 
fluence in  his  own  time  ;  hence  their  fame  at  this  day.     Such  a 
pattern  as  this,  public  speakers  ought  to  set  before  them  for 
imitation,  rather  than  follow  the  track  of  those  loose  and  frothy 
declaimers,  who  have  brought  discredit  on  eloquence.    Let  it 
be  their  first  study,  in  addressing  any  popular  assembly,  to  be 
previously  masters  of  the  business  on  which  they  are  to  sp<^ » 
to  be  well  provided  with  matter  and  arg^ument,  and  to  rest  upon 
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tbie  die  chief  stresi.  This  will  always  give  to  their  discourse 
an  air  of  manUneas  and  strength,  which  is  a  powerful  instru-' 
Mat  of  peranasion.  Ornament^  if  they  have  genius  for  it,  will 
Mow  <tf  coarse ;  at  any  rate  it  demands  only  their  secondary 
Mtf  I  «  Cora  sit  rerborttm ;  solicitndo  rerum  :* — *  To  your  cx- 
pesAoB  be  attentire^  but  about  your  matter  be  solicitous,*  is  an 
airioe  of  Qointilian  which  cannot  be  too  often  recollected  by  all 
who  stody  oratory. 

hi  die  next  place,  in  order  to  be  persuasire  speakers  in  a 
papular  aaaembly,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  capital  rule,  that  we 
beoorselyea  persuaded  of  whatever  we  recommend  to  others. 
Ne^r,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  ought  we  to  espouse  any  side 
of  fte  argument,  but  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  and  the 
right  oite.  Seldom  or  never  will  a  man  be  eloquent,  but  when 
k  is  in  earnest,  and  uttering  his  own  sentiments.  They  are 
Qiiiy  the  *  yerffi  voces  ab  imo  pectore,''  the  unassumed  lan- 
Snge  of  tile  heart  ^r  head,  that  carry  the  force  of  conviction, 
h  a  former  lecture,  when  entering  on  this  subject,  I  observed, 
tbat  all  high  eloquence  muat  be  the  offspring  of  passion,  or  warm 
emotion.  It  is  this  which  makes  every  man  persuasive ;  and 
gires  a  force  to  his  genius,  which  it  possesses  at  no  other  time. 
Vnder  what  disadvantage  then  is  he  placed,  who,'  not  feeling 
wkithe  utters,  must  counterfeit  a  warmth  to  which  he  is  a 
sihaiger? 

I  know,  that  yomig  people,  on  purpose  to  train  themselves 

^  the  art  of  speaking,  imagine  it  useful  to  adopt  that  side  of 

thequestioii  under  debate,  which  to  themselves,  appears  the 

weakest,  and  to  try  what  figure  they  can  make  upon  it.    But, 

I  am  afraid,  this  is  not  the  most  improving  education  for  public 

ipeakin^ ;  and  that  it  tends  to  form  them  to  a  habit  of  flimsy 

^  trivial  discourse.    Such  a  liberty  they  should,  at  no  time, 

*Hdw  ttieraselveSj  unless  in  meetings  where  no  real  business  is 

^^vriedon,  but  where  declamatien  and  improvement  of  speech 

^  the  sole  aim.    Nor  even  in  such  meetings  would  I  i^om- 

^''^^  it  as  the  most  useful  exercise.    They  will  improve  them* 

"^Ives  to  more  advantage,  and  acquit  themselves  with  more 

aoaour,  by  ehoesing  always  that  side  of  the  debate  to  which, 

IB  their  own  judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,  and  supporting 

^^1?  what  seems  to  themselves  most  solid  and  persuasive.    They 

^  acquire  the  habit  of  reasoning  closely,  and  expressing  them- 

^Wes  with  warmth  and  force,  much  more  when  they  are  ad* 

*^g  to  th«ir  own  sentiments^  than  when  they  are  speaking  in 

^^teadiction  to  them.    In  aasembUes  where  any  real  business 
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IB  carried  on,  whether  that  boaineflu  be  of  much  importaaw 
'or  not,  it  ia  alwaya  of  dangeroiu  conaequence  for  yoang  prac- 
titioners to  make  trial  of  this  aort  of  play  of  apeecb.  It 
may  fix  an  imputation  on  their  characters  before  they  are 
aware ;  and  what  they  intended  merely  as  amusement,,  n^y  be 
turned  to  the  discredit  either  of  their  principles  or  their  under- 
standing. 

Debate^  in  popular  courts,  seldom  allows  the  speaker  that 
Ml  and  accurate  preparation  beforehand,  which  the  pulpit 
always,  and  the  bar  sometimes  admits.  The  argoments  must 
be  suited  to  the  course  which  the  debate  takes  ;  and  as  no  man 
can  exactly  foresee  this,  one  who  trusts  to  a  set  speech,  com- 
posed in  his  closet,  will»  on  many  occasions,  be  thrown  out  of 
the  ground  which  he  had  taken.  He  will  find  it  pre-occupied 
by  others^  or  his  reasonings  superseded  by  some  new  turn  of  the 
business  ;  and,  if  he  ventures  to  use  bis  prepared  speech,  it  will 
be  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  making  an  awkward  figure. 
There  is  a  general  prejudice  with  us^  and  not  wholly  an  uiyost 
one,  against  set  speeches  in  public  meetings.  The  only  occa* 
sion,  when  they  have  a^y  propriety^  is,  at  the  opening  of  a  de- 
bate>  when  the.  speaker  has  it  in  his  power  to  chooae  bis  field 
But  as  the  debate  advances,  a|ytd  parties  warm,  discourses  of  this 
kind  become  more  unsuitable.  They  want  the  native  air ;  ttM 
appearance  of  being  suggested  by  the  business  that  is  going  oo ; 
study  and  ostentation  are  apt  to  be  visible;  and,  of  course, 
thongha^plaaded  a^  elegant^  they  are  seldom  so  persuasive  ss 
more  free  and  uneonstra^ned  discourses. 

This,  however,  does  not.  by  any  means  conclude  against 
premeditation  of  what  we  are  to  say ;  the  neglcjct  of  which,  and 
the  trusting  wholly  to  extemporaneous  efforts,  will  unavoidably 
produce  the  habit  -of.  speaking  in  ;a  loose  and  undigested  maqn^* 
But  the  premeditation  which  is  of  most  advantage,  in  the  case 
which  we  now  o^aaider,  is  of  the  subject  or  argument  in  general* 
rather  thaii  of  nice  conqM^sition  in  any  particular  brandi  of  it 
With  r^^d  to  the  matter,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate  in  our 
preparation,  so  as  to  be  fidly  masters  of  the  business  under  eon* ; 
dderation ;  but,  with  regard  to  Words  and  expression,  it  is  very  j 
possible  so  far  to  overdo,  as  to  render  our  speech  stiff  ^^  I 
precise^    Indeed,  till  once  persons  acquire  that  finnneas,  tbat  ■ 
presence  of  mind,  and  command  of  expression  in  a  public  meet' 
.  ing,  which  nothing  hut  habit  and  practice  can  bestow,  it  ta9j 
be  proper  for  a  young  spetdker  to  commit  to  memory  the  whole 
of  what  he  is  to  say.    But,  after  some  performances  of  this  -kin^ 
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kivd  ghren  Um  boldness^  be  wffl  And  il  the  bettermeauMt  Bet  to 
eonEne  Idiiuielf  so  strictly ;  bat  only  to  write,  beferebendi  sone 
sentences  with  wUch  he  intends  to  eet  mit,  in  order  to  pot  him* 
self  iTairiy  m  tte  train ;  .end,  for  the  rest,  to  set  down  short  notes 
of  -die  topics,  or  principel  thongbto  iq[ion  wbtcdi  he  is  to  insist, 
bi  Aeir  order,  leaving  tiie  words  to  be  soggested  by  the  warmth 
ef  diecooroeb  Snch  short  notss  of  the  evbstaace  of  the  dis- 
eoomo  w31  be  found  of  eonsidermble  senriee  to  those  especi- 
dally  who  are  beginning  to  speak  in  public.  They  wtU  accus- 
tom them  to  some  d^^ree  of  accuracy,  which,  if  they  speak  fre- 
quently^,  Hiey  are  in  danger  too  soon  of  losing.  They  will  even 
accuetom  fhem  to  think  more  closely  on  the  subgeet  in  question  ; 
and  win  assist  them  greatly  in  arranging  their  thoughts  with 
method  and  order. 

Iliii)  leads  me  next  to  observe,  that  in  all  kinds  of  public 
speaking,  nothing  is  of  greater  consequence  than  a  proper  and 
clear  method.    I  mean  not  that  formal  method  of  luring  down 
heads  and  subdivisions,  which  is  commonly  practised  in  the 
pdpit ;  and  trhich,  in  popular  assemblies,  unless  the  speaker  be 
a  man  of  great  authority  and  character,  and  the  subject  of  great 
iinportadce,  and  the  preparation  too  very  accurate,  is  rather  in 
batard  of  disgusting  the  hearers ;  Such  an  introduction  is  pre- 
Mnthig  alw^ays  the  melancholy  prospect  of  a  long  discourse. 
Bat  though  the  -method  be  not  laid  down  in  form,  no  discourse 
of  any  length  lAould  be  without  method ;  that  is,  every  thing 
should  be  found  in  its  proper  place.    Every  one  who  speaks, 
win  find  it  df  the  greHfest  advantage  to 'himself  to  have  pre- 
viously arranged  his  thoughts,  and  classed  under  propei*  heads, 
in  hi^  own  mind,  what  he  is  to  deliver.    This  will  assist  his 
memory,  and  carry  him  tbroug:h  his  discourse^  without  that  con- 
fasion  to  which  one  is  every  moment  sulgeGt,'who  has  fixed  no 
cBsthictplan  of  what  he  is  tossy.    And  with  respect,  to  the^ 
hearers,  order  in  discourse  is  absolatdy  necessary  for  making 
diny  proper  impression.    It  adds  both  force  and  light  to  what  is 
■aid.    It  mtikeitr  th^m  aecompany  the  speaker  easily  and  readily, 
^  he  goes  along ;  and  makes  tliem  feel  .the  full  «Bfect  of  every 
^krguthent  which  he  employs.    Few  things,  therefore,  deserve 
^re  to  h6  attended  to-  than  distinct  arrangement ;  for  eloquence 
however  great,  *  can  never'  |lroduce  entire  conviction  without  it 
Of  the  rules  of  method,  and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  seve- 
l>arts  of  a  discourse,  I  am  hereafter  to' treat. 

liet  US  now  consider  the  style  and  escpression  suited  to  the 
eloquence  of  popular  assemblies.    Beycmd  doubt  these  gjve 
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scope  for  the  most  animated  manner  of  publio  ipeakmg.  TIm 
very  aspect  of  a  large  assembly,  engaged  in  some  debate  ot 
moment,  and  attentive  to  the  discourse  of  one  man,  is  sufficient 
to  inspire  that  man  with  such  elevation  and  warmth,  as  both 
gives  rise  to  strong  impressions,  and  gives  them  propriety. 
Passion  easily  rises  in  a  great  assembly,  where  the  movements 
are  communicated  by  nmtual  sympathy  between  the  orator  and 
the  audience.  Those  bold  figures,  of  which  I  treated  formerly 
as  the  native  language  of  passion,  have  then  their  proper  pkce. 
That  ardour  of  speech,  that  vehemence  and  glow  of  senthnent/ 
which  arise  from  a  mind  animated  and  inspired  by  soRie  great 
and  public  object,  form  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  popular 
eloquence,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

The  liberty,  however,  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  strong 
and  passionate  manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  must  be  always 
understood  wifii  certain  limitations  and  restraints,  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  point  out  distinctly,  in  order  to  guard  against 
dangerous  mistakes  on  this  subject 

As,  first,  the  warmth  which  we  express  must  be  suited  to  the 
occasion  and  the  subject :  for  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous, 
than  an  attempt  to  introduce  great  vehemence  into  a  subject, 
which  is  either  of  slight  in^portance,  or  which,  by  its  nature, 
requires  to  be  treated  of  calmly.    A  temperate  tone  of  speech, 
is  that  for  which  there  is  most  frequent  occasion ;  and  he  who  is, 
on  every  subject,  passionate  and  vehement,  wi]l  be  considered  ^ 
a  blusterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard. 
'    In  the  second  place,  we  must  take  care  never  to  counterfeit 
warmth  without  feeling  it    This  always  betrays  persons  into 
an  unnatural  manner,  which  exposes  them  to  ridicule.     For,  as  I 
have  often  suggested,  to  support  the  appearance  without  the 
tiie  real  feeling  of  passion,  is  one  of  tiie  most  difficult  tilings  ia 
nature.     The  disguise  can  almost  never  be  so  perfect,  as  not  tit 
be  discovered.    The  heart  can  only  answer  to  the  heart.     The 
great  rule  here,  as  indeed  in  every  other  case,  is,  to  follow  nature  - 
never  to  attempt  a  strain  of  doquence  which  is  not  seconded  by 
our  own  genius.    One  may  be  a  speaker,  both  of  much  reputaties 
and  much  influence,  in  the  calm  argumentative  manner.    To  at- 
tain  the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime  of  oratory,  requires  thost 
strong  sensibilities  of  mind,  and  that  high  power  of  expression, 
which  are  given  to  few. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  the  subject  justifies  the  velie» 
meat  manner,  and  when  genius  prompts  it ;  when  warmth  i» 
felt,  not  counterfeited ;  we  must,  «till,  set  a  guard  on  ourselves^ 
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D0t  to  dlow  OBpetaoiity  to  trantport  U8  too  far.  ^Withoat  emo- 
tioD  IB  the  spetdLer,  eloqiienoe^  u  wu  before  obiervod^  will  ne- 
m  prodace  its  Ugheat  efiectti ;  but  at  the  same  time^  if  the 
ipMiker  lose  command  of  himseTf,  he  will  soon  lose  command  c{ 
Ui  atdieftce  too*  He  must  never  kindle  too  soon :  he  must  begin 
witb  moderatiem ;  and  study  to  carry  his  hearers  along  with  him. 
at  he  warms  in  the  progress  of  his  diseoorse.  For^  if  he  runs 
btfere  in  the  coarse  of  passion^  and  leaves  them  behind ;  if  they 
are  not  tuned,  if  we  nay  speak  so,  in  unison  to  him,  the  discord 
will  presently  be  felt,  and  be  very  grating.  I/et  a  speaker  have 
eiw  so  good  reason  to  be  animated  and  fired  by  his  subject,  it  is 
ahn^s  expected  of  him,  that  the  awe  and  regard  due  to  his 
mdience  should  lay  a  decent  restraint  upon  his  warmth, 
aad  -prevent  it  from  carrying  him .  beyond  certain  bounds. 
H  when  most  heated  by  the  subject,  he  can  be  so  far  master 
of  hoDsdf  as  to  preserve  close  attention  to  argument,  and 
em  to  some  degree  of  correct  expression,  this  self-command, 
flds  exertion  o{  reason,  in  the  midst  of  passion,  has  a  wonder* 
fid  eflBMst  botii  to  please  and  to  persuade.  It  is  indeed  the  mas- 
ter-pieoe,  the  highest  attainment  of  eloqaence ;  uniting  the 
stiesgtfa  of  reason,  with  the  vehemence  of  passion ;  aflTording  all 
tile  advantages  of  passion  for  the  purpose  of  persuasion,  witibout 
fte  confttsapn,  and  disorder  which  are  apt  to  accompany  it. 

In  the  fiourth  place ;  in  th^  highest  and  most  animated  strain 
of  popular  speaking,  we  must  always  preserve  regard  to  what 
tbe  public  ear  will  bear.  This  dibrection  I  give^  in  order  to 
gnrd  against  an  iiyiidicious  imitation  of  ancient  orators,  who, 
both  in  their  pronunciation  and  gesture,  and  in  their  figures  of 
expvession,  used  a  bolder  manner  than  what  the  greater  cool- 
Bess  of  Bfeodem  taste  will  readily  suffer.  This  may,  perhaps,  as 
I  f(»merly  observed,  be  a  disadvantage  to  modem  eloqnenca 
It  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  too  severe  in  checking  the 
UBpolse  of  gemus,  and  continue  always  creeping  on  the  ground ; 
but  it  is  a  reason,  however,  why  we  should  avoid  carrying  the 
tone  of  declamation  to  a  height  that  would  now  be  reckoned  ex- 
travagant. Demosthenes,  to  justify  the  unsuccessful  reaction 
of  Cheronsea,  calls  op  the  manes  of  those  heroes  who  fell  in  the 
betOe  of  Marathon  and  Platasa,  and  swears  by  them,  that  their 
fellow  citizens  had  done  well  in  their  endeavours  to  support  the 
same  cause.  Cicero,  in  his  Oration  for  Milo,  implores  and 
obtests  the  Alban  hills  and  groves,  and  makes  a  long  address 
to  them:   and  both  passages,  in  these  orators,  have  a  fine 
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effect*  Bat  ^ow  few  modern  orators  eoidd  vetdxareoii^ack* 
apostrophefl ;  and  what  a  power  of  gemtts  woiud  it  require.to 
give  such  figm-es  now  their  {Mroper  grace^  or  mafca  th^m  pro^Wfc 
a  due  effect  upon  die  hearers  ? 

In  the  iSfth  and  last  place ;  in  all  kinds  ^f  public  apeakin^ 
but  especially  in  popular  aasembUei^^  it  is  a.  capital  ndb  to  at* 
tend  to  all  the  decorums  of  time^  place,  and .  character.  No 
warmth  of  eloquence  can  atone  for  the  neglect  of  tJieae*  That 
vehemence  which  is  becondng  in  a  person  of  ^character  and  airt 
thority,  may  be  unsuitable  to  the  modesty  expected  froniLayoaiis 
speaker.  That  sportive  and  witty  manner  which  may  aoit  ooa 
subject  and  one  assembly,  is  altogether  out  of  place  ib  a  gnM 
cause  and  a  solemn  meeting.  ^  Caput  artis  est,"  says  QnintiKa^ 
*  decere.*'  *^  The  first  principle  of  art,  is  to  observe  dacoroBL' 
No  one  should  ever  rise  to  speak  in  public,  witbout  fovniog  ta 
himself  a  just  and  strict  idea  of  what  suits  his  own  ag&  and 
character ;  what  suits  the  subject,  the  hearers,  iba  place,  die  oot 
casion ;  and  adjusting  the  whole  trun  and  manner  of  his  speak* 
ing  on  this  idea.  All  the  ancients  insist  mndi  oh  thisw  Gonautt 
the  first  chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of  QuintiKan,  whiek  it 
employed  wholly  on  this  point,  and  is  foil  of  good  sense.  G^ 
cero's  admonitions  in  his  Orator  ad  Brutum,  I  shall  give  ia  JdB 
own  words,  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  speak 
in  public.  *  Est  eloquentide,  sicut>reliquarum  r^um,  fondamen- 
turn,  sapientia ;  ut  enim  in  vita,  sic  in  oratione,  nihil  est  d]ffie|]ii0 
quam,  quid  deceat,  videre  ;  hujus  ignoratione  sa^ptssime  peccft- 
tur ;  non  enim  omnis  fortuna,  non  omnis  auctoritaa,  non  omaif 
setas,  nee  vero  locus,  aut  tempus,  aut  auditoroands>  eodem  as^ 
verborum  genere  tractandus  est,  aut  sententiarum*  Semperqw 
in  omni  parte  orationis,  ut  vitee,  quid  deceat,  est  c^nsid^^ft- 
dum ;  quod et  in  re,  de  qua  agitur,  positumest,  et'in  pevsoui^ ^ 

*  The  passage  in  Cicero  is  very  beautiful,  and  adorned  witb  tbe  bii^^ 
colonrinfc  of  his  eloqnenoe.  **  Non  est  hnmano  coBsilio»  ne  a«d&ocii  qvt^M* 
jndicet,  deoram  smmortaUmn  conu  rea  ilia  perfe<:U.  Relig:lones,  mehe rcnie 
ipsss,  que  illam  belluam  cadere  videnint,  commosse  se  videntur,  et  jus  ><* 
Ulo  suum  retinuisse.  Vos  enim  jam,  Albani  tiimali  atqne  laci,  Toe,  inquaflit 
Imploro  atqne  testor,  roiqne  Albnaocnm  ebrntas  ar»»  aacforoai  papnli  RoaMa^ 
aocis  el  seqnalest  quas  iUe,  pneceps  amentia,  cxsis  prostratisque,  sanctissimi* 
lucis,  sabstructionum  insanis  molibas  oppresserat:  vestras  tnm  ar»,  Testrr 
reliinones  Tignerant,  veatra  mM  mluit,  qoam  ilte  <Minu  scelem  polliierat  tnqae 
ex  ttto  edito  monte*  Latiaris  sancte  Jnpitar,  cqjua  ille  lacus,  nenuura*  finesQP® 
asepe  omni  nefario  stopro,  et  scelere  macnlarat,  aliquando  ad  eam  pnniencliuD 
ocnlos  apcrnisti:  vobis  ills,  Tobis  vestro  ineoDspecta  aene,  sed  justaBtam^ 
at  dcbitas  pcanas  talat»  aoat*'*  a.  SU 
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ttman  qui  diciiiit^  et  eomm  qui  aadiunt.**'*— So  mach  for  tbe 
eoBrideratiomi  timt  require  to  be  attended  to^  witii  respect  to 
tkt  T6liemeiice  and  warmth  which  is  allowed  in  popular  elo* 
cpence. 

Tlie  current  of  style  dboold  in  general  be  foll^  free,  and  na- 
tiffal.  Quaint  and  artificial  expressions  are  out  of  place  here  • 
and  always  derogate  from  persuasion.  It  is  a  strong  and  manly 
flyle  which  should  chiefly  be  studied ;  and  metaphbrical  language^ 
what  properly  introduced,  prodiices  often  a  happy  effect  When 
fte  metaphors  are  warm,  glowing,  and  descriptire,  some  inaccii* 
racy  in  them  will  be  overlooked,  which,  in  a  written  composition, 
irmdd  be  remarked  and  censured.  Amidst  the  torrent  of  decla- 
nation,  the  strength  of  the  figure  makes  impression ;  the  inac- 
curacy of  it  escapes. 

With  jregard  to  the  degree  of  conciseness  or  difibseness^ 
nsted  to  popalar  eloquence,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  exact  bounds* 
I  know  tiiat  it  is  conmion  to  reconnnend  a  diffiise  mann^  as  the 

« 

nrost'pi^per.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  there  it 
&uiger  ^f  erring  in  tins  respect ;  and  that,  by  indulging  too  much 
ia  the  diffuse  stjrle,  public  speakers  often  lose  more^in  point  ol 
strength,  than  they  gain  by  the  falness  of  their  illustration^ 
t^art  is  no  doUbt,  that  in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  we  mast 
aot  speak  in  sentences  and  apophthegms ;  care  must  be  ta^ 
kefr  to  explain  and  to  inculcate ;  but  this  care  may  be,  and 
frequently  is  carried  too  far.  We  ought  always  to  rememberj; 
ftat  how  much  soever  we  may  be  pleased  with  hearing  ourselves 
«peA,  every  audienoe  is  v«y  ready  to  be  tired ;  and,  the  mo* 
knent  they  hepu  to  be  tired>  all  our  eloquence  goes  for  nothiog* 
A  leosetmd  verbose  manner  never  fails  to  create  disgust;  and> 
<Mi  ttoet  occasions,  we  had  better  tun  tbe  risk  of  Buying  too  little^ 
tban  too  much.  Better  place  our  thought  in  .^ne  strong  point  of 
^cw^  and  rest  it  there,  than  by  turning  it  into  every  light,  and 
Pawing  forth  a  profusion  of  words  upon  it,  exhaust  the  attention 
<^otir  hearers,  and  leave  then^  flat  and  languid. 

Of  pronunciation  and  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart 


*  **  066d  Mate  totke  foooclatioB  of  eliK|«eoee,  si  it  is  of  aU  other  things  that 
^  nhiable*  it  hap|>eiM  in  oratory  «zact|iy  ai  it  does  in  life,  that  frequently 
nothing  is  more  difllcalt  than  to  discern  what  is  proper  and  becomini;.  In  con- 
silience of  ndstakmg  this,  the  grossest  faults  are  often  committed.  For  to  the 
^t^t'degrees  of  rank,  fortune,  and  age  among  men,  to  aU  theTartetiej  of 
^«i  place,  and  auditory,  the  same  style  of  language,  and  the  same  strain  of 
j^'WRbt,  cannot  agree.  In  every  part  of  a  discourse,  just  as  in  every  part  of 
H^^  we  must  attend  to  what  is  suitable  and  decent ;  whether  that  be  detenmned 
^  ^e  nature  of  the  subject  of  which  we  treat,  or  by  the  characters  of  those 
*ko  speak,  or  of  those  who  hear/' 
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At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe^  that  in  speaking  ta  mixed  dth 
semblies,  the  best  manner  of  delivery  is  tlie  firm  and  the  deter* 
mined.  An  arrogant  and  overbearing  manner  is  indeed  alwayi 
disagreeable ;  and  the  least  appearance  of  it  ought  to  be  shunned: 
but  tliere  is  a  certain  decisive  tone,  which  may  be  assumed  even 
by  a  modest  man,  who  is  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  sen- 
timents he  utters ;  and  which  is  best  calculated  for  making  a 
general  impression.  A  feeble  and  hesitating  manner  bespeaks 
always  some  distrust  of  a  man's  own  opinion,  which  is  by  n* 
means,  a  favourable  circumstance  for  his  inducing  others  to 
embrace  it. 

These  are  the  chief  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  from 
reflection  and  observation,  concerning  the  peculiar  distioguishiog 
characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  popular  assemblies.  Tho 
sum  of  what  has  been  said^  is  this :  the  end  of  popular  speakiag 
is  persuasion ;  and  this  must  be  founded  on  conviction.  Argu- 
ment and  reasoning  must  be  the  basis,  if  we  would  be  speakeii 
of  business,  and  not  mere  declaimers.  We  should  be  engaged 
in  earnest  on  the  side  which  we  espouse  ;  and  utter,  as  much  ai 
possible,  our  own^  and  not  counterfeited  sentiments.  The  pr^ 
meditation  should  be  of  things,  rather  than  of  words.  Clear 
order  and  method  should  be  studied  :  the  manner  and  e^ressioB 
warm  and  animated  :  tliough  still,  in  the  midst  of  thatveliemenci^ 
which  may  at  times  be  suitable,  carried  on  under  the  proper  re- 
straints which  regard  to  the  audience,  and  to  the  doconin  of 
character,  ought  to  lay  on  every  public  speaker :  the  style  fraa 
and  easy ;  strong  and  descriptive,  rather  than  diffuse ;  and  tlie 
delivery  determined  and  firm.  To  <^onclude  tliis  head,  let  everf 
orator  remember,  that  the  impression  made  by  fine  and  artfri 
speaking  is  momentary;  that  made  by  argument  and  good  senses 
is  solid  and  lasting. 

I  shall  now,  diat  I  may  afford  an  exemplification  of  that 
species  of  oratory  of  which  I  have  been  treating,  instert  some  eXf- 
tracts  from  Demosthenes.  Even  under  Uie  great  disadvantage 
of  an  English  translation,  they  will  exhibit  a  small  specimen  of 
that  vigorous  and  spirited  eloquence  which  I  have  so  often  praised. 
I  shall  take  my  extracts  mostly  from  tlie  Philippics,  and  Oiynth^ 
acs,  which  were  entirely  popular  orations  spoken  to  tlie  general 
convention  of  tlie  citizens  of  Athens  :  and,  as  the  subject  of  botli 
the  Philippics,  and  the  Olyntliiacs,  is  the  same,  I  shall  not  con- 
fine myself  to  one  oration,  but  shall  join  togetlier  passages  token 
from  two  or  three  of  them  ;  such  as  may  show  his  general  strain 
of  speaking,  on  some  of  the  cliief  branches  of  the  subject    Tto 
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nribjeet  in  general  is^  to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  guard  against 
ndlip  of  MacedoD^  whose  growing  power  and  crafty  policy 
had  by  that  time  endangered,  and  soon  after  overwhelmed,  the 
liberties  of  Greece.  The  Athenians  began  to  be  alarmed ;  but 
tt^  deliberations  were  slow,  and  their  measures  feeble ;  several 
of  their  favourite  orators  hstving  been  gained  by  Philip's  bribes 
to  favour  his  cause.  In  this  critical  conjunction  of  affairs  De- 
mosthenes arose.  In  the  following  manner  he  begins  his  first 
Pidfippic ;  which,  like  the  exordiums  of  all  his  orations,  is  sim- 
ple and  artless."^ 

*Had  we  been  convened,  Athenians!  on  some  new  subject  of 
debate^  I  had  waited  till  most  of  your  usual  counsellors  had  de* 
dared  their  opinions.  If  I  had  approved  of  what  was  proposed 
by  them,  I  should  have  continued  silent ;  if  not,  I  should  then 
)me  attempted  to  speak  my  sentiments.  But  since  those  very 
points  on  which  these  speakers  have  oftentimes  been  heard 
Aready,  are  at  this  time  to  be  considered ;  though  [  have  arisen 
fast,  I  presume  I  may  expect  your  pardon  ;  for  if  they  on  former 
•ecasions  had  advised  the  proper  measures,  you  would  not  have 
feond  it  needful  to  consult  at  present. 

*  First  then,  Athenians  f  however  wretched  the  situation  of 
ottr  affairs  at  present  seems,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  thought 
desperate*  What  I  am  now  going  to  advance  may  possibly  ap- 
poar  a  paradox ;  yet  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  our  past  misfor- 
hnetalBRnnl  a  circamstance  most  favourable  to  our  iuture  hopes.-f 
And  what  is  that  ?  even  that  our  present  difficulties  are  owing 
nitirely  to  our  total  indolence,  and  utter  disregard  of  our  own 
iaterest  For  were  we  thus  situated,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
wUdi  our  duty  demanded,  then  indeed  we  might  regard  our 
fortmies  as  absolutely  desperate.  But  now,  Philip  hath  only 
conquered  your  supineness  and  inactivity ;  the  state  he  hath  not 
conqu^ed.  You  cannot  be  said  to  be  defeated ;  your  force  hatli 
Wwr  been  exerted* 

**  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  thinks  that  we  must 
ftkl  a  formidable  enemy  in  Philip,  while  he  views  on  one  hand 
^  iMimerous  armies  which  surround  him,  and  on  the  other,  the 
^^ness  of  our  state,  despoiled  of  so  much  of  its  dominions,  I 
cannot  deny  that  ha  thinks  justly.  Yet  let  him  reflect  on  this 
^^8ra  was  a  time,  Athenians  !  when  we  possessed  Pydna,  Potidaeai 

*  Id  the  ibUowing  eKtracts,  Leland's  translation  is  mostly  followed, 
t  This  tliongfat  is  only  hinted  at  in  the  first  Philippic,  but  broaght  out  nicr«* 
<Q%  in  the  third ;  as  the  same  thoughts,  occasioned  by  similar  situations  of ' 
*^n,  sometimes  occur  in  the  different  orations  oii  this  bubject. 

2    A 
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and  Meihone^  and  all  that  country  round :  when  many  of  tbe 
states^  now  subjected  to  hhn,  were  free  and  independent,  and 
more  inclined  to  our  alliance  than  to  his.  If  Philip,  at  that 
time  weak  in  himself,  and  without  allies,  had  desponded  of 
success  against  you,  he  would  never  have  engaged  in  those 
enterprises  which  are  now  crowned  with  success^  nor  could 
have  raised  himself  to  that  pitch  of  g^randeur  at  which  you  now 
behold  him.  But  he  knew  well  that  the  strongest  places  are 
only  prizes  laid  between  the  combatants,  and  ready  for  the 
conqueror.  He  knew  that  the  dominions  of  the  absent  devolve 
naturally  to  those  who  are  in  the  field;  the  possessiouft  of  the 
supine,  to  the  active  and  intrepid.  Animated  by  these  sen- 
timents, he  overturns  whole  nations.  He  either  rules  tmiverselly 
as  a  conquwor,  or  governs  as  a  protector.  For  mankind 
naturally  seek  confederacy  with  such  as  they  see  resolved  and 
preparing  not  to  be  wanting  to  themselves. 

'^  If  you,  my  countrymen !  will  now  at  length  be  persuaded 
to  entertdn  the  like  sentiments ;  if  each  of  you  will  be  disposed 
to  approve  himself  an  useful  citizen,  to  the  utmost  that  his  sta- 
tion and  abilities  enable  him ;  if  the  rich  will  be  ready  to  coo^ 
tribute,  and  the  young  to  take  the  field ;  in  one  word,  if  you  will 
be  yourselves,  and  banish  these  vain  hopes  which  every  Aingle 
person  entertains,  that  the  active  part  of  public  business  may  lie 
upon  others,  and  he  remain  at  his  ease ;  you  may  then,  by  tike 
assistance  of  the  gods,  recall  those  opportunities  which  your  sa* 
pineness  hath  neglected,  regain  your  dominions,  and  chastise 
the  insolence  of  this  man. 

^  But  when,  O  my  countrymen !  will  you  begin  to  exert  yoor 
vigour?  Do  you  wait  till  roused  by  some  dire  event?  till  forced 
by  some  necessity  ?  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  our  present 
condition  ?  To  free  men,  the  disgrace  attending  on  misconduct, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Or  say,  is  it  your 
sole  ambition  to  wander  through  the  public  places,  each  inquiring 
of  the  other,  'What  new  advices?'  Can  any  thing  be  more 
new,  than  that  a  man  of  Macedon  should  conquer  the  AthenianSf 
and  give  law  to  Greece  ?  '  Is  Philip  dead  ?'  *  No — but  he  is 
sick.'  Pray  what  is  it  to  you  whether  Philip  is  sick  or  not? 
Supposing  he  should  die,  you  would  raise  up  another  Philip,  if 
you  continue  thus  regardless  of  your  interest. 

^  Many,  I  know,  delight  more  in  nothing  than  in  circulating 
all  the  rumours  they  hear  as  articles  of  intelligence.  Some  cry, 
Philip  hath  joined  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  are  con* 
certing  the  destruction  of  Thebes.     Others  assure  us,  he  hath 
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sent  an  ombassy  to  the  king  of  Persia ;  others^  that  he  is  forti* 
fjing  places  in  Illyria.  Thus  we  all  go  about  framing  onr  seve- 
ral tales.  I  do  believe,  indeed,  Athenians  !  that  he  is  intoxicated 
with  his  greatness,  and  does  entertain  his  imagination  with  many 
such  visionary  projects,  as  he  sees  no  power  rising  to  oppose 
him.  Bat  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  he  hath  so  taken  his  mea- 
tores  that  the  weakest  amongst  us  (for  the  weakest  they  are 
who  spread  such  rumours)  know  what  he  is  next  to  do.  Let  us 
&regard  these  tales.  Let  us  only  be  persuaded  of  th\s,  that  he 
k  oar  enemy  ;  that  we  have  long  been  subject  to  his  insolence ; 
that  whatever  we  expected  to  have  been  done  for  us  by  others, 
hath  turned  against  us ;  that  all  the  resource  left  is  in  ourselves ; 
and  that  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  carry  our  arms  abroad,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  engage  him  at  home.  Let  us  be  persuaded 
of  these  things,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  a  proper  determina- 
tioii,  and  be  no  longer  guided  by  rumours.  We  need  not 
he  solicitous  to  know  what  particular  events  are  to  happen. 
We  may  be  well  assured  that  nothing  good  can  happen,  unless 
we  give  due  attention  to  our  own  affairs,  and  act  as  becomes 
Athenians. 

"  Were  it  a  point  generally  acknowledged,*  that  Philip  is 
^w  at  actual  war  with  die  state,  the  only  thing  under  delibera- 
tion would  then  be,  how  to  oppose  him  with  most  safety.  But 
ibce  there  are  persons  so  strangely  infatuated,  that  although  he 
has  already  possessed  himself  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  do- 
nnoibns ;  although  he  is  still  extending  his  conquests ;  although 
all  Greece  has  suffered  by  his  injustice  ;  yet  they  can  hear  it  re- 
peated in  this  assembly,  that  it  is  some  of  us  who  seek  to  em- 
'>n>fl  the  state  in  war :  this  suggestion  must  first  be  guarded 
against  I  readily  admit,  that  were  it  in  our  power  to  determine 
whether  we  should  be  at  peace  or  war,  peace,  if  it  depended  on 
oar  option,  is  most  desirable  to  be  embraced.  But  if  the  other 
P^rty  hath  drawn  IJie  sword,  and  gathered  his  armies  round 
jun;  if  he  amuses  us  with  the  name  of  peace,  while,  in  fact,  he 
w  proceeding  to  the  greatest  hostilities  ;  what  is  left  for  us  but 
^  oppose  him  ?  If  any  man  takes  that  for  a  peace,  which  is 
^^f  a  preparation  for  his  leading  his  forces  Erectly  upon  us, 
^r  his  other  conquests,  I  hold  that  man's  mind  to  be  dis- 
wdered.  At  least,  it  is  only  our  conduct  towards  Philip,  not 
blip's  conduct  towards  us,  that  is  to  be  termed  a  peace ;  and 
™  is  the  peace  for  which  Philip's  treasures  are  expended,  for 
which  bis  gold  is  so  liberally  scattered  among  our  venal  orators, 

•  Phil.  iii. 
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that  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  the  war  against  you>  while 
you  make  no  war  on  him« 

"  Heavens !  is  there  any  man  of  a  right  mind  who  wodd 
judge  of  peace  or  war  by  words,  and  not  by  actions  ?  is  there 
any  man  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those 
paltry  villages  of  Thrace,  Drongylus,  and  Cabyle,  and  Mastira, 
that  Philip  is  now  braving  the  utmost  dangers,  and  enduring 
the  severity  of  toils  and  seasons ;  and  tliat  he  has  no  designs 
upon  the  arsenals^  and  tlie  navies,  and  the  silver  mines  of 
Athens  ?  or  that  he  will  take  up  his  winter  quarters  among  the 
cells  and  dungeons  of  Thrace,  and  leave  you  to  enjoy  all  your 
re venues  in  peace  ?  But  you  wait,  perhaps^  till  he  declare  war 
against  you — He  will  never  do  so — no,  though  he  were  at  your 
gates.  He  will  still  be  assuring  you  that  he  is  not  at  war.  Such 
were  his  professions  to  the  people  of  Oreum,  when  his  forces 
were  in  the  heart  of  tlieir  country^  such  his  professions  to  those 
of  Pherae,  until  the  moment  he  attacked  their  walls  :  and  thos  lie 
amused  the  Olynthians  till  he  came  within  a  few  miles  of  tlieua, 
and  then  he  sent  them  a  message,  that  either  they  must  quit  their 
city,  or  he  his  kingdom.  He  would  indeed  be  the  absurdest  of 
mankind,  if,  while  you  suffer  his  outrages  to  pass  unnoticed,  and 
are  wholly  engaged  in  accusing  and  prosecuting  one  another, 
he  should,  by  declaring  war,  put  an  end  to  your  private  contests, 
warn  you  to  direct  all  yom*  zeal  against  him,  and  deprive  his 
pensioners  of  their  most  specious  pretence  for  suspending  your 
resolutions,  that  of  his  not  being  at  war  with  tlie  state.  I*  for 
my  part,  hold  and  declare,  that  by  his  attack  of  the  Meganeans, 
by  his  attempts  upon  the  liberty  of  Euboea^  by  hifl  late  incur- 
sions into  Thrace^  by  his  practices  in  Peloponnesus,  Philip  has 
violated  the  treaty  ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  you ;  unless 
you  shall  affirm,  that  he  who  prepares  to  besiege  a  city,  is  still 
at  peace,  until  the  walls  be  actually  invested.  The  man  whose 
designs^  whose  whole  conduct  tends  to  reduce  me  to  subjection, 
that  man  is  at  war  with  me,  though  not  a  blow  hath  yet  been 
given,  nor  a  sword  drawn. 

^  All  Greece,  all  tlie  barbarian  worlds  is  too  narrow  for  this 
man's  ambition.  And,  though  we  Greeks  see  and  hear  all  this» 
we  send  no  embassies  to  each  other ;  we  express  no  resentment; 
but  into  such  wretchedness  are  we  sunk,  that  even  to  this  day 
we  neglect  what  our  interest  and  duty  demand.  Without  en- 
gaging in  associations,  or  forming  confederacies,  we  look  with 
unconcern  upon  Philip's  growing  power ;  each  fondly  imagining) 
that  the  time  in  which  another  is  destroyed,  is  so  much  tio^® 
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gsdned  to  faim ;  although  no  man  can  be  ignorant^  that^  like  the 
regular  periodic  retarn  of  a  fever,  he  is  coming  upon  those  who 
iiiok  themselves  the  most  remote  from  danger. — ^And  what  is 
&e  cause  of  oar  present  passive  disposition  ?  For  some  cause 
fure  there  must  be,  why  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  so  zealous 
leretofore  in  defence  of  liberty,  are  now  so  prone  to  slavery. 
The  cause,  Athenians  !  is,  that  a  principle,  which  was  formerly 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  all,  now  exists  no  more ;  a  principle  which 
conquered  the  opulence  of  Persia ;  maintained  the  freedom  of 
Creece,  and  triumphed  over  the  powers  of  sea  and  land.  That 
principle  was,  an  unanimous  abhorrence  of  all  those  who  ac- 
cepted bribes  from  princes,  that  were  enemies  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece.  To  be  convicted  of  bribery,  was  then  a  crime  altogether 
unpardonable.  Neither  orators,  nor  generals,  would  then  sell 
for  gold  the  favourable  conjunctures  which  fortune  put  into  their 
handsi  No  gold  could  impair  our  firm  concord  at  home,  our 
ktred  and  diffidence  of  tyrants  and  barbarians.  But  now  all 
^gs  are  eiqiosed  to  sale,  as  in  a  public  market.  Corruption 
bad  introdoced  such  manners,  as  have  proved  the  bane  and 
destruction  of  our  country.  Is  a  man  known  to  have  received 
foreign  money?  People  envy  him.  Does  he  own  it?  They 
laugh.  Is  he  convicted  in  form  ?  They  forgive  him :  so  univer- 
sally has  this  contagion  diffused  itself  among  us. 

'  If  there  be  any  who,  though  not  carried  away  by  bribes, 
jet  are  struck  with  terror,  as  if  Philip  was  something  more  than 
bman,  they  may  see  upon  a  little  consideration  that  he  hath 
exhausted  all  those  artifices  to  which  he  owes  his  present  eleva- 
tion ;  and  that  his  affairs  are  now  ready  to  decline.     For  I  my- 
self, Athenians !  should  think  Philip  really  to  be  dreaded,  if  1 
saw  him  raised  by  honourable  means. — ^When  forces  join  in 
narmony  and  affection,  and  one  common  interest  unites  con- 
federating powers,  then  they  share  the  toils  with  alacrity,  and 
endure   distresses  with  perseverance.      But  when  extravagant 
•mbition  and  lawless  power,  as  in  the  case  of  Philip,  have  ag- 
grandized a  single  person,  the  first  pretence,  the  slightest  acci- 
dent, overthrows  him,  and  dashes  his  greatness  to  the  ground. 
'Or  it  is  not  possible,  Athenians  !  it  is  not  possible,  to  found  a 
lasting  power  upon  injustice,  perjury,  and  treachery.     These 
^^J  perhaps  succeed  for  once,  and  borrow  for  a  while,  from 
nope,  a  gay  and  flourishing  appearance.    But  time  betrays  their 
Neatness,  and  they  fall  of  themselves  to  ruin.     For  as,  in  struc- 
tares  of  every  kind,  the  lower  parts  should  have  the  firmest 
stability,  so  the  grounds  and  principles  of  great  enterprises 
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should  be  justice  and  truth.    But  this  solid  foundation  is  want 
ing  to  all  the  enterprises  of  Philip. 

*^  Hence^  among  his  confederates^  there  are  many  who  hate^ 
who  distrust^  who  envy  him.  If  you  will  exert  yourselves,  as 
your  honour  and  your  interest  require,  you  will  not  only  dis- 
cover the  weakness  and  insincerity  of  his  confederates^  but  the 
ruinous  condition  also  of  his  own  kingdom.  For  you  are  aot 
to  imagine,  that  the  inclinations  of  his  subjects  are  the  same 
with  those  of  their  prince.  He  thirsts  for  glory ;  but  they  have 
no  part  in  this  ambition.  Harassed  by  those  various  excursions 
he  is  ever  making,  they  groan  under  perpetual  calamity ;  torn 
from  their  business  and  their  families ;  and  beholding  commerce 
excluded  from  their  coasts.  All  those  glaring  exploits,  which 
have  given  him  his  apparent  greatness,  have  wasted  his  natural 
strength,  his  own  kingdom,  and  rendered  it  much  weaker  than 
it  originally  was.  Besides,  his  profligacy  and  baseness,  and 
those  troops  of  buffoons,  and  dissolute  persons,  whom  be 
caresses  and  keeps  constantly  about  him,  are,  to  men  of  jost 
discernment,  great  indications  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind. 
At  present,  his  successes  cast  a  shade  over  these  things  ;  but  let 
his  arms  meet  vntik  the  least  disgrace,  his  feebleness  wiU  appear, 
and  his  character  be  exposed.  For,  as  in  our  bodies,  while  a 
man  is  in  apparent  health,  the  effect  of  some  inward  debilify, 
which  has  been  growing  upon  him,  may  for  a  time  be  concealed; 
but,  as  soon  as  it  comes  the  length  of  disease,  all  his  secret  in- 
firmities show  themselves,  in  whatever  part  of  his  frame  the 
disorder  is  lodged:  so,  in  states  and  monarchies,  while  they 
carry  on  a  war  abroad,  many  defects  escape  the  general  eye ; 
but,  as  soon  as  war  reaches  their  own  territory,  their  infirmities 
come  forth  to  general  observation. 

^  Fortune  has  great  influence  in  all  human  affairs ;  but  I,  foT 
my  part,  should  prefer  the  fortuhe  of  Athens,  with  the  least  de^ 
gree  of  vigour  in  asserting  your  cause,  to  this  man's  fortone. 
For  we  have  many  better  reasons  to  depend  upon  the  favour  of 
heaven  than  this  man.     But,  indeed,  he  who  will  not  exert  his 
own  strength,  hath  no  title  to  depend  either  on  his  friends,  or 
on  the  gods.     Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  he,  who  is  himself  ever 
amidst  the  labours  and  dangers  of  the  field ;  who  is  every  where ; 
whom  no  opportunity  escapes  ;  to  whom  no  season  is  unfavotfr- 
able ;  should  be  superior  to  you  who  are  whoUy  engaged  in  ^"^^ 
triving  delays,  and  framing  decrees,  and  inquiring  alter  n«W8 '' 
The  contrary  would  be  much  more  surprising,  if  we,  who  have 
never  hitherto  acted  as  became  a  state  engaged  in  war,  shouW 
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roBqaer  one  who  acts,  in  every  instance,  with  indefatigable  vigi* 
lance.  It  is  this,  Athenians  !  it  is  this  which  gives  him  all  bis 
aclvaiftage  against  yoo.  Philip,  constantly  surrounded  by  his 
troops,  and  perpetually  engaged  in  projecting  his  designs,  can, 
in  a  moment,  strike  the  blow  where  he  pleases.  But  we,  when 
any  accident  alarms  us,  first  appoint  our  trierarchs  ;  then  we 
iUow  them  to  exchange  by  substitution ;  then  the  supplies  are 
considered  ;  next,  we  resolve  to  man  our  fleet  with  strangers 
and  forei^ers ;  then  find  it  necessary  to  supply  their  place  our- 
selves. In  the  midst  of  these  delays,  what  we  are  failing  to  de- 
fend, the  enemy  is  already  master  of;  for  the  time  of  action  is 
spent  by  OS  in  preparing ;  and  the  issues  of  war  will  not  wait 
for  our  slow  and  irresolute  measures. 

*  Consider  then  your  present  situation,  and  make  such  pro- 
vision as  tlie  urgent  danger  requires.  Talk  not  of  your  ten 
thousands,  or  your  twenty  tliousand  foreigners  ;  of  those  armies 
which  appear  so  magnificent  on  |>aper  oniy  ;  great  and  terrible 
in  your  decrees,  in  execution  weak  and  contemptible.  But  bt 
your  army  be  made  up  chiefly  of  tiie  native  forces  of  the  state ; 
let  it  be  an  Athenian  strength  to  which  you  are  to  trust ;  and 
whomsoever  you  appoint  as  general,  let  them  be  entirely  under 
his  guidance  and  authority.  For  ever  since  our  armies  have 
been  formed  of  foreigners  idone,  tlieir  victories  have  been  gained 
over  our  allies  and  confederates  only,  while  our  enemies  have 
risen  to  an  extravagance  of  power." 

The  orator  goes  on  to  point  out  the  number  of  forces  which 

should  be  raised ;  the  places  of  their  destination ;  the  season  of 

the  year  in  which  they  should  set  out ;  and  then  proposes  in  form 

his  motion,  as  we  would  call  it,  or  his  decree,  for  the  necessary 

supply  of  money,  and  for  ascertaining  the  funds  from  which  it 

should  be  raised.    Having  finished  all  that  relates  to  the  busi- 

1^88  under  deliberation,  he  concludes  these  orations  on  public 

ftffairs,  commonly  with  no  longer  peroration  than  the  following, 

v^hicfa  terminates  tlie  first  Philippic :   "  I,  for  my  part,  have 

never,  upon  any  occasion,  chosen  to  court  your  favour,  by 

speaking  any  thing  but  what  I  was  convinced  would  serve  you. 

A^Qd,  on  this  occasion,  you  have  beard  my  sentiments  freely  de- 

<i^ared,  witliout  art,  and  without  reserve.     I  should  have  been 

pleased,  indeed,  that,  as  it  is  for  your  advantage,  to  ha\'e  your 

^nie  interest  laid  before  you,  so  I  might  hav^been  assured,  thai 

1j€  who  layeth  it  before  you  would  share  the  advantage.    But 

uncertain  as  I  know  tlie  consequence  to  be  witli  respect  to  my« 
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AelC  I  yet  determined  to  speak,  because  I  was  convinced  that, 
these  measures^  if  pursued,  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  public. 
And^  of  all  those  opinions  which  shall  be  oflerecl  to  your  ac- 
ceptance, may  the  gods  determine  that  to  be  chosen  which  will 
best  advance  tlie  general  welfare !" 

These  extracts  may  serve  to  give  some  imperfect  idea  of  die 
manner  of  Demosthenes.  For  a  juster  and  more  complete  onSj 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  excellent  originaK 
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ISLOQUENCE  OF  THE   BAR.— ANALYSIS  OP  CICERO'S   OR4TIOEI 

FOR  CLUENTiUS. 

I  TREATED,  in  the  last  lecture,  of  what  is  peculiar  to 
the  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies.  Much  of  what  was  said 
on  that  head  is  applicable  to  Hie  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  next 
great  scene  of  public  speaking  to  which  I  now  proceed,  and  my 
observations  upon  which  will  therefore  be  the  shorter.  All, 
however,  that  was  said  in  tlie  former  lecture  must  not  be  ap- 
plied to  it ;  and  it  is  of  importance,  that  I  begin  with  showing 
where  the  distinction  lies. 

In  the  first  place,  tlie  ends  of  speaking  at  the  bar,  and  io 
popular  assemblies,  are  commonly  different.  In  popular  assem- 
blies,  tlie  great  object  is  persuasion  ;  the  orator  aims  at  deter- 
mining the  hearers  to  some  choice  or  conduct,  as  good,  fit,  or 
useful.  For  accomplishing  this  end,  it  is  incumbent  on  him 
to  apply  himself  to  all  the  principles  of  action  in  our  nature ; 
to  the  passions  and  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  tlie  understanding. 
But,  at  the  bar,  conviction  is  the  great  object.  There,  it  is  not 
the  speaker's  business  to  persuade  the  judges  to  what  is  good 
or  useful,  but  to  show  them  what  is  just  and  true ;  and  of 
course,  it  is  chiefly,  or  solely  to  the  understanding  that  hiv 
eloquence  is  addressed.  This  is  a  characteristical  difference 
which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  next  place  speakers  at  the  bar  address  themselves 
to  one,  or  to  a  few  judges,  and  these,  too,  persons,  generally  ^ 
a§c»  gravity,  and  authority  of  character.  There,  they  have 
not  those  advantages  which  a  mixed  and  numerous  assembly 
affords  for  employing  all  the  arts  of  speech,  even  supposing  tlieir 
subject  to  admit  them.     Passion  does  not  rise  so  easily ;  t'lc 
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speaker  is  beard  more  coolly ;  he  is  watched  over  more  se- 
verely ;  and  voald  expose  himself  to  ridicule  by  attempting  that 
high  vehement  tone,  which  is  only  proper  in  speaking  to  a  mul- 
titude. 

In  the  last  place,  the  nature  and  management  of  the  subjects 
which  belong  to  the  bar,  require  a  very  different  species  of  ora- 
tcny  from  that  of  popular  assemblies.  In  the  latter,  tite  speak- 
er has  a  much  wider  range.  He  is  seldom  confined  to  any  pre- 
dse  rule ;  he  can  fetch  his  topics  from  a  great  variety  of  quar- 
ters ;  and  employ  every  illustration  which  his  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion suggests.  But,  at  the  bar,  the  field  of  speaking  is  limited 
to  precise  law  and  statute.  Imagination  is  not  allowed  to  take  its 
icope.  The  advocate  has  always  lying  before  him  the  line,  the 
ifoare,  and  the  compass.  These,  it  is  his  principal  business  to 
be  continually  applying  to  the  subjects  under  debate. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  clear,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  bar 
is  of  a  mucb  more  limited,  more  sober  and  chastened  kind,  than 
that  of  popular  assemblies  ;  and,  for  similar  reasons,  we  must 
beware  of  considering  even  the  judicial  orations  of  Cicero  or 
Demosthenes  as  exact  models  of  the  manner  of  speaking,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  bar.  It  is  necessary  to 
warn  young  lawyers  of  this :  because,  though- these  were  plead- 
ings spoken  in  civil  or  criminal  causes,  yet,  in  fact,  the  nature 
of  the  bar  anciently,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  allowed  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  popular  eloquence,  than  what  it  now  does. 
Ilis  was  owing  cliiefly  to  two  causes. 

First,  because  in  the  ancient  judicial  orations,  strict  law  was 
nmch  less  an  object  of  attention  than  it  is  become  among  us. 
In  the  days  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  municipal  statutes 
were  few,  simple,  and  general ;  and  the  decision  of  causes  was 
trusted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  tlie  equity  and  common  sense  of 
^e  judges.    Eloquence,  much  more  than  jurisprudence,  was 
the  study  of  those  who  were  to  plead  causes.    Cicero  some- 
where says,  that  three  months'  study  was  sufiScient  to  make  any 
^^^  a  complete  civilian ;  nay,  it  was  thought  that  one  might 
be  a  good  pleader  at  the  bar,  who  had  never  studied  law  at  all. 
For  tliere  were  among  the  Romans  a  set  of  men  called  prag- 
^^tki,  whose  ofiice  it  was  to  give  the  orator  all  the  law  know- 
ledge which  the  cause  he  was  to  plead  required,  and  which  he 
pat  into  tliat  popular  form,  and  dressed  up  with  those  colours  of 
eloquence^  that  were  best  fitted  for  influencing  the  judges  before 
whom  he  spoke. 

We  may  observe  next,  that  tlie  civil  a*nd  criminal  judir 
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both  in  Greece  and  Rome^  were  commonly  macb  more  nnmfl- 
rous  than  they  are  with  us^  and  formed  a  sort  of  popnlar  $iasem- 
bly.     The  renowned  tribunal  .of  the  Areopagiu  at  AthenB  con* 
aisted  of  fifty  judges  at  the  least.^    Some  make  it  to  consist  of 
a  great  many  move.    When  Socrates  was  coademaed^  by  what 
court  it  is  uncertain,  we  are  informed  that  no  fewer  tlian  tivo 
hundred  and  eighty  voted  against  him.  'In  Rome,  the  praetor, 
who  was  the  proper  judge  both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes, 
named,  for  every  cause  of  moment,  the  judices  selecii,  as  they 
were  called,  who  were  always  numerous,  and  had  the  office  and 
power  of  both  judge  and  jury.    In  the  famous  cause  of  Mile, 
Cicero  spoke  to  fifty  one  judices  selecti,  and  so  had  the  advantage 
of  addressing  his  whole  pleading  not  to  one  or  a  few  learned 
judges  of  the  point  of  law,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  but  ta  an  as- 
sembly of  Roman  citizens.    Hence  all  those  arts  of  popular 
eloquence  which  we  find  the  Roman  orator  so  frequently  em- 
ploying, and  probably  with  much  success.    Hence  tears  and 
commiseration  are  so  often  made  use  of  as  the  instruments  of 
g  lining  a   cause.     Hence  certain  practices   which  would  be 
reckoned  theatrical  among  us,  were  common  at  the  Roman  bar ; 
such  as  introducing  not  only  the  accused  person  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  but  presenting   to  the  judges  his  family*    and  his 
young'  children,  endeavouring  to  move  them  by  their  cries  and 
tears. 

For  these  reasons,  on  account  of  the  wide  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  modem   state   of  the  bar,  to  which  we  may 
add  also  the  difierence  in  the  turn  of  anoient  and  modem  elo- 
quence, which  I  formerly  took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imitation 
of  Cicero's  manner  of  pleading  would  now  be  extremely  injudi- 
cious.   To  great  advantage  he  may  still  be  studied  by  every 
speaker  at  the  bar.    In  the  address  with  which  he  opens  his 
subject,  and  the  insinuation  he  employs  for  gaining  tlie  favour  of 
the  judges;  in  the  distinct  arrangement  of  his  facts;  in  tbe 
gracefulness  of  his  narration ;  in  the  conduct  and  exposition  of 
his  arguments,  he  may,  and  he  ought  to  be  imitated.    A  higher 
pattern  cannot  be  set  before  us ;  but  one  who  should  imitata 
him  also  in  his  exaggeration  and  amplifications,  in  his  diffuse  and 
pompous  declamation,  and  in  his  attempts  to  raise  passion^  would 
now  make  himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  bar,  as  if  be  should 
appear  there  in  the  toga  of  a  Roman  lawyer. 

Before  I  descend  to  more  particular  directions  concerning 

•  Vide  Potter,  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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Ike  eloquence  of  tlie  bar,  I  must  be  allowed  to  take  notice,  that 
the  foundation  of  a  lawyer's  reputation  and  success  must  always 
be  lai<I  in  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  own  profession.    Nothing 
is  of  sncli  cc^nseqoence  to  him,  or  deserves  more  his  deep  and 
serious  atody.    For  whatever  his  abilities  as  a  speaker  may  be, 
if  his  knowledge  of  the  law  be  reckoned  superficial,  few  will 
ehoose  to  commit  Uieir  cause  to  him.    Besides  previous  study, 
and  a  proper  stock  of  knowledge  attained,  another  thing  highly 
material   to   the  success  of  every  pleader,  is  a  diligent  and 
painful  attention   to  every  cause  with  which  he  is  entrusted^ 
so  as  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstan- 
ces relating  to  it.     On  this  tlie  ancient  rhetoricians  insist  with 
great    earnestness,  and  justly    represent    it   as    a   necessary 
basis    to   sdl   the  eloquence  that  can  be  exerted  in  pleading. 
Cicero  tells  us  (under  tlie  character  of  Antonius,  in  the  second 
book  De  Oratore),  that  he  always  conversed  at  full  length  with 
every  client  who  came  to  consult  him ;  that  he  took  care  tiiere 
should  be  no  witness  to  tlieir  conversation,  in  order  that  lus  cli* 
ent  might  explain  himself  more  freely ;  tliat  he  was  wont  to  start 
evefj  objection,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  tlie  adverse  party  with 
Urn,  that  lie  might  come  at  the  whole  truth,  and  be  fully  prepa- 
red on  every  point  of  the  business ;  and  that,  after  the  client  had 
retired,  he  used  to  balance  all  the  facts  with  himself,  under  tlu-ee 
different  characters,  his  own,  that  of  the  judge,  and  that  of  the 
advocate  on  the  opposite  side.    He  censures  very  severely  those 
of  the  profession  who  declined  taking  so  much  trouble ;  taxing 
them  not  only  with  shameful  negligence,  but  with  dishonesty 
and  breach  of  trust.^    To  the  same  purpose  Quintilian,  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  his  last  book,  delivers  a  great  many  excellent 
rules  concerning  all  the  metliods  which  a  lawyer  should  employ 
for  attaining  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  tlie  cause  he  is  to 
plead ;  again  and  again  recommending  patience  and  attention  in 
conversation  with  clients,  and  observing  very  sensibly,  «  Non 
tAm  obest  audire  supervacua,  quam  ignorare  necessaria.     Fre- 
quenter enim'  et  vulnus  ct  remedium,  in   iis   orator  invenie* 

^  *  "  Eqaitlem  loleo  dare  operam,  iit  de  sua  quisque  re  me  ipse  doceat,  et, 
^  nequts  alius  adsit,  quo  liberius  loquatnr,  et  a^^r''.  adversarii  caasaiu,  at  ille 
•cat  suam,  et,  quicquid  de  sua  re  cofcitarit,  in  medium  proferat.  Itaque  cum 
iUsditceMit,  tres  personas  unus  susttneo,  summa  animi  aequitate,  meam,  adver- 
■•rii  jndicis.— Noiimilli,  dum  operam  siiani  multam  existimari  Yoliint,  ut  toto  foro 
^B*«Ufe,  et  a  causa  ad  causam  ire  videantur,  causas  dicuiit  incognitas.  In  quo 
^  iUa  onidem  magna  olfensio,  vel  negligentiae  susceptis  rci>us,  vel  perfidias 
'^^ptis ;  Bed  etiam  Ula  major  opinione,  quod  nemo  potest  de  ea  re,  quam  non 

norit,  son  turpiasime  dicere."— II.  S4. 
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quae  litigatori  in  oeutram    partem,  habere  momenttLm    vide- 
bantur."* 

Supposing  an  advocate  to  be  thus  prepared,  with  all  the  know 
ledge  which  the  study  of  the  law  in  general,  and  of  that  cause 
which  he  is  to  plead  in  particular,  can  furnish  him,  I  must  next 
observe,  that  eloquence  in  pleading  is  of  the  highest  moment 
for  giving  support  to  a  cause.  It  were  altogether  wrong  to  in- 
fer, that  because  the  ancient  popular  and  .vehement  manner  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  superseded,  there  is,  therefore,  no  room 
for  eloquence  at  the  bar,  and  that  the  study  of  it  has  become 
superfluous.  Though  the  manner  of  speaking  be  changed, 
yet  still  there  is  a  right  and  proper  manner,  which  deserves 
to  be  studied  as  much  as  ever.  Perhaps  there  is  no  scene 
of  public  speaking  where  eloquence  is  more  necessary.  For 
on  other  occasions,  the  subject  on  which  men  speak  in  pub- 
lic, is  frequently  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  interest  the  hearers.  But 
the  dryness  and  subtilty  of  the  subjects  generally  agitated  at  the 
bar,  require,  more  than  any  other,  a  certain  kind  of  eloquence  in 
order  to  command  attention  ;  in  order  to  give  proper  weight  to 
the  arguments  that  are  employed,  and  to  prevent  any  thing  which 
the  pleader  advances  from  passing  unregarded.  The  effect  of  good 
speaking  is  always  very  great.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
impression  made  upon  the  hearers,  by  a  cold,  dry,  and  confused 
speaker,  and  that  made  by  one  who  pleads  the  same  cause  with 
elegance,  order,  and  strength,  as  there  is  between  our  concep- 
tion of  an  object,  when  it  is  presented  to  us  in  a  dim  light,  and 
when  we  behold  it  in  a  full  and  clear  one. 

It  is  no  small  encouragement  to  eloquence  at  the  bar,  that  of 
all  the  liberal  professions,  none  gives  fairer  play  to  genius  and 
abilities  than  tliat  of  the  advocate.     He  is  less  exposed  than 
som^  others,  to  suffer  by  the  arts  of  rivalry,  by  popular  preju- 
dices, or  secret  intrigues.     He  is  sure  of  coming  forward  accord- 
ing to  his  merit:  for  he  stands  forth  every  day  to  view ;  he 
enters  the  lists  boldly  with  his  competitors ;  every  appearance 
which  he  makes  is  an  appeal  to  the  public,  whose  decision  sel- 
dom fails  of  being  just,  because  it  is  impartial.     Interest  and 
friends  may  set  forward  a  young  pleader  with  peculiar  advan- 
tages beyond  others,  at  tlie  beginning ;  but  they  can  do  no  more 

*  **  To  listen  to  something  that  is  soperflnons  can  do  no  hurt ;  whereas  to  be 
tfi^orant  of  someUiing  that  is  material,  may  be  highly  prejndiciaL  The  advocate 
will  frequently  discover  the  weak  side  of  a  canse,  and  learn,  at  the  same  tune* 
what  is  the  proper  defence,  from'circamstances  which,  to  the  party  himself,  sp* 
peared  Co  be  of  little  or  no  moment'' 
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toan  open  the  field  to  him.  A  reputation  resting  on  these  assi5- 
tancea  will  soon  fall.  Spectators  remark^  judges  decide,  parties 
watch  ;  and  to  him  will  the  multitude  of  clients  never  fail  to  re- 
sort^ who  frjiyea  the  most  approved  specimens  of  his  knowledge^ 
eloquence,  and  industry . 

It  must  be  laid  down  for  a  first  principle,  that  the  eloquence 
suited  to  the  bar,  whether  in  speaking,  or  in  writing  law  papers, 
is  of  the  calm  and  temperate  kind,  and  connectisd  with  close  rea- 
soning. Sometimes  a  little  play  may  be  allowed  to  the  imagina^^ 
tion^  in  order  to  enliven  a  dry  subject,  and  give  relief  to  the 
fatigue  of  attention  :  but  this  liberty  must  be  taken  with  a  spar- 
ing hand.  For  a  florid  style,  and  a  sparkling  manner,  never  fail 
to  make  the  speaker  be  heard  with  a  jealous  ear  by  the  judge. 
They  detract  from  his  weight,  and  always  produce  a  suspicion  of 
his  failing  in  soundness  or  strength  of  argument.  It  is  purity 
and  neatness  of  expression  which  is  chiefly  to  be  studied ;  a  style 
perspicuous  and  proper,  which  shall  not  be  needlessly  over- 
charged with  the  pedantry  of  law  terms,  and  where,  at  the  same 
time,  no  affectation  shall  appear  of  avoiding  these,  when  they 
are  suitable  and  necessary. 

Verbosity  is  a  common  fault,  of  which  the  gentlemen  of  this 
profession  are  accused  ;  and  into  which  the  habit  of  speaking 
and  writing  so  hastily,  and  with  so  little  preparation,  as  they 
tre  often  obliged  to  do,  almost  unavoidably  betrays  them.     It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  too  much  recommended  to  those  who  are 
beginning  to  practise  at  the  bar,  that  they  should  early  study  to 
guard  against  this,  while  as  yet  they  have  full  leisure  for  prepa- 
ration.    Let  them  form  themselves,  especially  in  the  papers 
which  they  write,  to  the  habit  of  a  strong  and  a  correct  style  ; 
which  expresses  the  same  thing  much  better  in  a  few  words,  than 
is  done  by  the  accumulation  of  intricate  and  endless  periods.    If 
this  habit  be  once  acquired,  it  will  become  natural  to  them  after- 
wards, when  the  multiplicity  of  business  shall  force  them  to  com- 
pose in  a  more  precipitant  manner.     Wliere^s,  if  the  practice  of  a 
loose  and  negligent  style  has  been  suffered  to  become  familiar,  it  wiU 
iKktbein  their  power,  even  upon  occasions  when  they  wish  to  make 
^  unusual  effort,  to  express  themselves  with  energy  and  grace. 
Distinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  speaking  at  the  bar. 
This  should  be  shown  chiefly  in  two  things  :  first  in  stating  the 
Ration ;  in  showing  clearly  what  is  the  point  in  debate ;  what 
we  admit ;  what  we  deny ;  and  where  the  line  of  division  be- 
gins  between  us  and  the  adverse  party.    Next^  it  should  be  shown 
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in  the  order  and  arrangement  of  all  the  parts  of  ihe  pleading.  Jn 
every  sort  of  oration,  a  clear  method  is  of  the  utmost  consequence; 
but  in  those  embroiled  and  difficult  cases  which  belong  to  the 
bar^  it  is  almost  all  in  all.  Too  much  pains^  therefore,  canuot 
be  taken  in  previously  studying  the  plan  and  method.  If  there 
be  indistinctness  and  disorder  there^  we  can  have  no  success  in 
convincing ;  we  leave  the  whole  cause  in  darkness. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  narration  and  argumentati>n, 
[  shall  hereafter  make  several  remarks,  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  component  parts  of  a  regular  oration.    I  shall  at  present  only 
observe,  that  the  narration  of  facts  at  the  bar  should  always  be 
as  concise  as  the  nature  of  them  will  admit.    Facts  are  always 
of  the  greatest  cimsequence  to  be  remembered  during  the  course 
of  the  pleading ;  but,  if  the  pleader  be  tedious  in  his  manner  of 
relating  them,  ancl  needlessly  circumstantial,  he  lays  too  great  a 
load  upon  the  memory.    Whereas,  by  cutting  off  all  superfluous 
circumstances  in  bis  recital,  he  adds  strength  to  the  material 
facts :  he  both  gives  a  clearer  view  of  what  he  relates,  and  makes 
the  impression  of  ii  more  lasting.    In  argumentation,  again*  I 
would  incline  to  give  scope  to  a  more  diffuse  manner  at  the  bar, 
than  on  some  other  occasions.    For,  in  popular  assemblies, 
where  the  subject  of  debate  is  often  a  plain  question,  arguments 
taken  from  known  topics,  gain  strength  by  their  conciseness. 
But  the  obscurity  of  law  points  frequently  requires  the  argu- 
ments to  be  spread  out,  and  placed  in  different  lights,  in  order 
to  be  fully  apprehended. 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the  arguments  employed 
by  his  adversary,  he  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  do  them  ia< 
justice,  by  disguising,   or  placing  them  in  a  false  light.     The 
deceit  is  soon  discovered :  it  will  not  fail  of  being  exposed ;  and 
tends  to  impress  the  judge  and  the  hearers  with  distrust  of  the 
speaker,  as  one  who  either   wants   discernment  to   perceive, 
or  wants  fairness  to  admit  the  strength  of  the  reasoning  on  the 
ether  side.    Whereas,  when  they  see  that  he  states,  with  ao 
curacy  and  candour,   the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
against  him,  before  he  proceeds  to  combat  them,  a  strong  pre* 
judiee  is  created  in  his  favour.    They  are  naturally  led  to  thinks 
that  he  has  a  clear  and  full  conception  of  aU  that  can  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  argument ;  that  he  has  entire  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  his  own  cause ;  and  does  not  attempt  to  support  it 
by  any  artifice  or  concealment.     The  judge  is  thereby  inclined 
to  receive  much  more  readily*  the  impressions  wUoh  are  made 
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Ud  by  A  speaker^  who  appears  both  so  fair  and  so  penetrating. 
7%ere  ib  no  part  of  the  discourse,  in  which  the  orator  has  greater 
opportunity  of  showing  a  masterly  address,  than  when  he  sets 
hnnself  to  represent  the  reasonings  of  his  antagonist,  in  order  to 
n^fote  fhem. 

Wit  may  sometimes  be  of  service  at  the  bar,  especially  in  a 
lively  reply,  by  which  we  may  throw  ridicule  on  something  that 
luM  been  said  on  the  other  side.  But  though  the  reputation  of 
wit  be  dazzling  to  a  young  pleader,  I  would  never  advise  him 
to  rest  his  strength  upon  this  talent.  It  is  not  his  business  to 
make  an  audience  laugh,  but  to  convince  the  judge ;  and  seldom 
or  never  did  any  one  rise  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  by  being 
a  witty  lawyer. 

A  proper  deg^e  of  warmth  in  pleading  a  cause  is  always  of 
use.  Though,  in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  greater  vehemence 
be  natural ;  yet,  in  addressing  ourselves  even  to  a  single  man, 
the  warmth  which  arises  from  seriousness  and  earnestness,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  persuading  him.  An  advocate 
personates  his  client ;  he  has  taken  upon  him  the  whole  charge 
of  his  interests  ;  he  stands  in  his  place.  It  is  improper,  there- 
fore, and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  cause,  if  he  appears  indiffer- 
ent and  unmoved  ;  and  few  clients  will  be  fond  of  trusting  their 
interests  in  the  hands  of  a  cold  speaker. 

At  the  same  time,  he  must  beware  of  prostituting  his  earnest«- 
ness  and  sensibility  so  much  a^to  enter  with  equal  warmth  into 
every  cause  that  is  committed  to  him,  whethei  it  can  be  supposed 
reaDy  to  excite  bis  zeal  or  not.     There  is  a  dignity  of  character, 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  every  one  in  this  pro- 
fession to  support.     For  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  there 
i3  no  instrument  of  persuasion  more  powerful,  than  an  opinion 
of  probity  and  honour  in  the  person  who  undertakes  to  persuade.^ 
It  is  scarcely  possibler  for  any  hearer  to  separate  altogether  the 
impression  made  by  the  character  of  him  that  speaks,  from  the 
things  that  he  says.      However  secretly  and  and  imperceptibly, 
it  will  be   always  lending  its  weight  to   one    side  or  other ; 
either  detracting  from,  or  adding  to,  the  authority  and  inflnenc 
of  his  speech.     This  opinion  of  honour  and  probity  must  there- 
fore be  careftilly  preserved  both  by  some  degree  of  delicacy  in 
the  choice  of  causes,  and  by  the  manner  of  conducting  them. 
And  thoi^h^  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  profession  may  render 

'  "  Pluriuium  ad  omnia  roomenU  est  in  hoc  poeitam,  ti  vir  boniu  credita.. 
Sic  eoim  contlnget,  ut  non  studiam  advocati  videatar  afferre,  sed  p»ne  testis 
fideiiL"-Qi„NT.  lib.  iT.  c.  1. 
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it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  this  delicacy  its  utmost  feoglK  Y^ 
there  are  attentions  to  this  pointy  which,  as  every  good  man  for 
virtue's  sake,  so  every  prudent  man  for  reputation's  sake,  wiB 
find  to  be  necessary.  He  will  always  decline  embarking  in 
causes  that  are  odfous  and  manifestly  unjust ;  and,  when  he 
supports  a  doubtful  cause,  he  will  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  such 
arguments  as  appear  to  his  own  judgment  the  most  tenable  ;  re- 
serving his  zeal  and  his  indignation  for  cases  where  injustice 
and  iniquity  are  flagrant.  But  of  the  personal  qualities  and  vir«> 
tues  requisite  in  public  speakers,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  discourse. 

These  are  the  chief  directions  which  have  occurred  to  me 
concerning  the  peculiar  strain  of  speaking  at  the  bar.  In  order 
to  illustrate  the  subject  further,  I  shall  giv^  a  short  analysis  of 
one  of  Cicero's  Pleadings,  or  Judicial  Orations.  I  have  chosen 
that,  pro  Cluentio,  The  celebrated  one,  pro  Milone,  is  more  Ia« 
boured  and  showy ;  but  it  is  too  declamatory.  That,  pro  CluentiOf 
comes  nearer  the  strain  of  a  modem  pleading ;  and  though  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  very  long,  and  complicated  too  in  the 
subject,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  chaste,  correct,  and  forcible  o( 
all  Cicero's  judicial  orations,  and  well  deserves  attention  for  its 
conduct. 

Avitus  Cluentius,  a  Roman  knight  of  splendid  family  and 
fortunes,  had  accused  his  stepfather  Oppianicus  of  an  attempt 
to  poison  him.     He  prevailed  in  the  prosecution ;  Oppianicas 
was  condemned  and  banished.     But  as  rumours  arose  of  tbe 
judges  having  been  corrupted  by  money  in  this  cause,  these 
gave  occasion  to  much  popular  clamour,  and  had  thr()wn  a  heavy 
odium  on  Cluentius.     Eight  years  afterwards  Oppianicus  died. 
An  accusation  was  brought  against  Cluentius  of  having  poisoned 
him,  together  with  a  charge  also  of  having  bribed  the  judges  in 
the  former  trial  to  condemn.     In  this  action  Cicero  defends  him. 
The  accusers  were  Sassia,  the  mother  of  Cluentius,  and  widow 
of  Oppianicus,  and  young  Oppianicus,  the  son.    Q.  Naso,  tte 
praetor,  was  judge,   together  with  a  considerable  number  of 
judices  selectL 

The  introduction  of  the  oration  is  simple  and  proper,  taken 
from  no  common-place  topic,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  cause. 
It  begins  wifh  taking  notice,  that  the  whole  oration  of  the  bC' 
cusor  was  divided  into  two  parts.*    These  two  parts  were,  tl^ 

*  "  Animadverti,  jadices,  omnem  acciisatoris  orationem  in  duas  divisam 
et/o  partes ;  qnarnm  altera  mihi  nitl  et  magpiopere  confidere  videbatur  invMiii 
jam  inveterata  judicii  Juniani,  altera  tantummodo  consaetudinis  caasa  UmidB 
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charge  of  having  poisoned  Oppianicus ;  on  wLich  the  accuser. 
Cimscioos  of  having  no  proof,  did  not  lay  the  stress  of  his  cause ; 
bat  rested  it  chiefly  on  the  other  charge  of  formerly  cormpting 
the  judges,  which  was  capital  in  certain  cases  by  the  Roman 
hw.  Cicero  purposes  to  foUow  him  in  this  method,  and  to 
apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  vindication  of  his  client  from  the 
latter  charge.  He  makes  several  proper  observations  on  the 
danger  of  judges  sufiering  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  a  popular 
trji  which  often  is  raised  by  faction,  and  directed  against  the 
innocent.  He  acknowledges,  that  Cluentius  had  sufiered  much 
and  long  by  the  reproach,  on  account  of  what  had  passed  at  the 
former  trial ;  but  begs  only  a  patient  and  attentive  hearing,  and 
assures  the  judges,  that  he  will  state  every  thing  relating  to  that 
matter  so  fairly  and  so  clearly,  as  shall  give  them  entire  satis^ 
faction.  A  great  appearance  of  candour  reigns  throughout  this 
tntrodaction 

The  crimes  with  which  Cluentius  was  charged,  were  heinous. 
A  mother  accusing  her  son,  and  accusing  him  of  snch  actions,- 
as  having  first  bribed  judges  to  condemn  her  husband,  and 
having  afterwards  poisoned  him,  were  circumstances  that  natn 
rally  raised  strong  prejudices  against  Cicero's  client.  The  firs^ 
•tcp,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  orator,  was  to  remove  thes*/ 
prejudices ;  by  showing  what  sort  of  persons  Cluentius's  mother 
and  her  husband  Oppianicus,  were ;  and  thereby  turning  the 
edge  of  public  indignation,  against  thenu  The  nature  of  the 
cause  rendered  this  plan  altogether  proper,  and  in  similar  situa- 
tions it  is  fit  to  be  imitated.  He  executes  his  plan  with  much 
eloquence  and  force  ;  and  in  doing  it  lays  open  such  a  scene 
of  infamy  and  complicated  guilt,  as  gives  a  shocking  picture  of 
tkt  manners  of  that  age  ;  and  such  as  would  seem  incredible, 
did  not  Cicero  refer  to  the  proof  that  was  takeA  in  the  former 
^al,  of  the  facts  which  he  alleges. 

Sassia,  the  motlier  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  an 
Abandoned  character.  Soon  after  the  deatli  of  her  first  bus- 
ied, the  father  of  Cluentius,  she  fell  in  love  with  Aurius  Meli- 
Aus,  a  young  man  of  illustrious  birth  and  gpreat  fortune,  who  was 
inarried  to  her  own  daughter.  She  prevailed  with  him  to  di- 
vorce her  daaghter,  and  then  she  married  him  herself.*    This 

ct  dlffidenter  attini^re  rationera  veneficii  criminnm  ;  qua  de  re  lege  est  li»o 
^nestio  constitnta.  Itaqne  mihl  certain  est,  banc  eandem  distributionem  invi- 
4^  et  criminum  sic  in  defensione  servare,  nt  omnes  inteltiffant,  nihil  me  nc« 
mbterfairere  ^nluisse  reticendo,  nee  obscni-are  diccndo."— c.  !• 

liectiim  ilium  t^emalem  quem  biennio  an^e  filix  suse  niibenti  straverat,  in 
^^domo  sibi  ornarl  et  sterni,  expulsa  atque  extiirbata  filia,  juliet.    Nttbi 

2  D 
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Melinus  being  afterwards^  by  the  means  of  Oppiani<^S/in¥olftl 
m  Sylla's  proscription^  and  put  to  deatli ;  and  Sassia  being  1e(l^ 
ibr  the  second  time,  a  widow,  and  in  a  very  opulent  situatios, 
Oppianictts  himself  made  his  addresses  to  her.  She,  not  start- 
led at  the  impudence  of  the  proposal,  nor  at  the  thooghts  of 
marrying  one,  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued  in  her  former  hu»^ 
band's  blood,  objected  only,  as  Cicero  says  to  Oppianicus  bar- 
ing two  sons  by  his  present  wife.  Oppianicus  removed  tlie 
olyection,  by  having  his  sons  privately  dispatched ;  and  tben 
divorcing  his  wife,  the  infamous  match  was  concluded  between 
him  f^nd  Sassia.  These  flagrant  deeds  are  painted,  as  we  may 
Well  believe,  with  the  highest  colours  of  Cicero's  eloquence, 
which  here  has  a  very  proper  field.  Cluentius,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  could  no  longer  live  on  any  tolerable  terms  with  a  wo- 
man, a  motlier  only  in  the  name,  who  had  loaded  herself  and  all 
her  family  with  so  much  dishonour ;  and  hence  the  fend  which 
bad  ever  since  subsisted. between  them,  and  had  involved  her 
unfortunate  son  in  so  much  trouble  and  persecution.  As  for 
Oppianicus,  Cicero  gives  a  short  history  of  his  life,  and  a  full 
detail  of  his  crimes ;  and  by  what  he  relates,  Oppianicus  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  daring,  fierce,  and  cruel,  insatiable  in  avarice 
and  ambition  ;  trained  and  hardened  in  all  the  crimes  which 
those  turbulent  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla*s  proscriptions  pro* 
duced :  ^  Such  a  man,"  says  our  orator,  "  as,  in  place  of  being 
surprised  that  he  was  condemned^  you  ought  rather  to  wonder 
that  he  had  escaped  so  long." 

And  now,  having  prepared  the  way  by  all  this  narration^ 
which  is  clear  and  elegant,  he  enters  on  the  history  of  that  fa-* 
mous  trial  in  v^hich  his  client  was  charged  with  corrupting  the 
judges*  Both  Cluentius  and  Oppianicus  were  of  the  city  of 
Larinum.  In  a  public  contest  about  the  rights  of  the  freemen 
of  that  city,  they  had  taken  opposite  sides,  which  embittered  tbe 
misunderstanding  already  subsisting  between  them.  Sassia,  now 
the  wife  of  Oppianicus,  pushed  him  on  to  the  destruction  of  her 
son,  whom  she  had  long  hated,  as  one  who  was  conscious  of  her 
crimes  ;  and  as   Cluentius  was  known  to  have  made  no  wHl, 

leenere  socnis,  nallii  aiispicibns  fnuestU  omnibus  omnium.  O  mnlieris  tceloi 
incredibile,  et,  praRtcr  banc  nnam,  in  omni  vita  inaiiditum  !  O  audaciam  sin^rQ' 
larem  !  non  tknnisse,  t\  minus  vim  deornm,  hominomqii«  famam,  at  iUam  ip»'" 
noctf  m  facesqne  iUaa  noptiales  ?  non  limen  cubicuU  f  uon  cnbile  filitt  ?  non  P^l* 
etes  deniquc  ipsos,  stiperiorom  testes  niiptiaram  7  perfrep^it  at  prostravit  omnia 
cupiditate  H  furore :  vicit  piidorem  libido,  timorem  audacia,  rationem  amea* 
^••" — c.  5.  fin.— The  warmth  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  which  this  paAsa^e  beaatifiiiiy 
exemplifies,  is  here  fully  justified  by  the  subject 
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fkj  flspeetedy  upon  Ins  deatii^  to  racceed  to  his  fortune.  TIm 
plan  was  formed,  therefore,  to  dispatch  him  by  poison ;  which^ 
eensideriiig  thor  former  conduct,  is  no  incredible  part  of  tlid 
stoiy.  Gluentios  was  at  that  time  indisposed :  the  servant  of  hia 
pjr^cian  was  to  be  bribed  to  give  him  poison,  and  one  Fabri- 
cs, an  intimate  friend  of  Oppianicos,  was  employed  in  thtf 
aegociation.  The  servant  having  made  the  discovery,  Claantins 
irat  prosecuted  Scamander,  a  freedman  of  Fabricius,  in  whose 
eustody  the  poison  was  fomid ;  and  afterwards  Fabricius^  for 
this  attempt  npon  his  life.  He  prevailed  in  both  actions :  and 
both  these  persons  were  condemned  by  the  voices,  alaort  on* 
aaimotts,  of  the  judges. 

Of  both  these  pngudicia,  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  pre* 
fioos  trials,  he  gives  a  very  particular  account ;  and  rests  npon 
them  a  great  part  of  his  argument,  .as  in  neither  of  them  there 
was  the  least  charge  or  suspicion  of  any  attempt  to  corrupt  the 
jvdges.    But  in  both  these  trials,  Oppianicus  was  pointed  at 
|hinly  ;  in  both,  Scamander  and  Fabricius  were  prosecuted  as 
•nbf  the  instruments  and  ministers  of  his  cruel  designs.    As  a 
latoral  consequence,  therefore,  Gluentius  immediately  afterwards 
raised  a  third  prosecution  against  Oppianicus  himself,  the  con- 
tnver  and  author  of  the  whole.    It  was  in  this  prosecution  that 
VHjnuy  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  judges ;  ail  Rome  was 
filled  with  the  report  of  it,  and  the  alarm  loudly  raised,  that 
no  man's  life  or  liberty  was  safe,  if  such  dangerous  practices 
were  not  checked.    By  the  following  arguments,  Cicero  defends 
^  client  against  this  heavy  eharge  of  the  erimett  ccrrupH  jucticiL 
He  reasons,  ^st,  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  sus- 
pect it ;  seeing  the  condemnation  of  Oppianicus  was  a  direct 
lind  necessary  consequence   of  the  judgments  given  against 
Scamander  and  Fabricius,  in  the  two  former  trials ;  bials  that 
were  fair. and  uncorrupted;  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
world.    Yet  by  these  the  road  was  hid  clearly  open  to  the 
^tection  of  Oppianicus's  guilt.     His  instruments  and  ministers 
being  once   condemned,    and   by  the   very  same  judges   too, 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  raise   a  cry  about  an 
innocent  person  being  circumvented  by  bribery,  when  it  was 
evident,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  guilty  person  was  now  brought 
^to  jodgmeot,  under  such  circumstances,  that  unless  the  judges 
^ere  altogether  inconsistent  with  themselves,  it  was  impossible 
ffor  him  to  be  acquitted. 

He  reasons,  next,  that  if  in  this  trial  tliere  were  any  corrup< 
tioa  of  the  judges  by  money,  it  was  infinitely  more  probable^ 

B  2 
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that  corruption  3hould  have  proceeded  from  Oj>pianicii»  UttH 
from  Cluentius.  For  setting  aside  the  difference  of  cluiraotcr 
between  tlie  two  men^  the  one  fair^  the  other  flsi^tiotts  ;  vhii 
motive  had  Cluentius  to  try  so  odious  and  dangerous  aa  experi- 
ment^ as  that  of  bribing  judges  ?  Was  it  not  much  more  likely 
that  he  should  have  had  recourse  to  this  last  remedy;  wlie  wtm 
and  knew  himself  and  liis  cause  to  be  in  the  utmost  danger; 
than  the  other,  who  had  a  cause  clear  in  itself,  and  of  the  vsanat 
of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  two  previous  sentences  given  by 
the  same  judges,  he  had  full  reason  to  be  confident?  Wan  Jt 
not  much  more  likely,  that  he  should  bribe,  who  had  every  thing 
to  fear  ;  whose  life  and  liberty,  and  fortune,  were  at  stake ;  Aaa 
he  lyho  had  already  prevailed  in  a  material  part  of  liis  chaTge, 
and  who  had  no  further  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  proseinitioa^* 
than  as  justice  was  concerned  ? 

In  the  third  place,  he  asserts  it  as  a  certain  faet,  -  tliat  Opfxf* 
anicus  did  attempt  to  bribe  the  judges ;  that  tlie  corruption  ia 
this  trial,  so  much  complained  of,  was  employed,  not  by  CJnefr* 
tins,  but  against  him.     He  calls  on  Titus  Attius,  the  orator  ea 
the  opposite  side  ;  he  challenges  him  to  deny,  if  he  oan,  or  i(  he 
dare,  that  Staleuus,  one  of  the  thirty-two  judices  sdecti,  did  re« 
ceive  money  from  Oppianicus ;  he  names  tlie  sum  that  was 
given ;  he  names  the  persons  that  were  present,  when,  after  tiie 
trial  was  over,  Stalenus  was  obliged  to  refund  tlie  bribe.    This 
IS  a  strong  fact,  and  would  seem  quite  decisive.    But,  unluckily^ 
a  very  cross  circumstance  occurs  here.    For  this  very  Stalenttf 
gave  his  voice  to  condemn  Oppianicus.    For  this  strange  inci* 
dent,  Cicero  accounts  in  the  following  manner :  Stalenus,  says 
he,  known  to  be  a  worthless  man*  and  accustomed  before  ta  the 
like  practices,  entered  into  a  treaty  witli  Oppianicus,  to  bring 
him  off,  and  demanded  for  tliat  purpose  a  certain  sum,  which  he 
undertook  to  distribute  among  a  competent  number  of  the  otiier 
judges.    When  he  was  once  in  possession  of  the  money ;  vrhen 
he  found  a  greater  treasure  than  ever  he  had  been  master  of, 
deposited  in  his  empty  and  wretched  habitation,  he  became  veif 
unwilling  to  part  with  any  of  it  to  his  colleagues ;  and  bethougii^ 
himself  of  some  means  by  which  he  could  contrive  to  keep  it  all 
to  himself.    The  scheme  which  he  devised  for  this  purpose  waSy 
to  promote  the  condemnation,  instead  of  the  acquittal,  of  Oppi- 
anicus ;  as  from  a  condemned  person  he  did  not  apprelienrl 
much  danger  of  being  called  to  account,  or  being  obliged  ta 
make  restitution.     Instead,  therefore,  of  endeavouring  to  gain 
any  of  his  colleagues,  he  irritated  such  as  he  had  influence  witft 
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^jtimt  Oppiaiitciiff,  by  first  promising  them  money  in  his  name, 
tad  afterwards  telling  them  that  Oppianicas  had  cheated  him.")^ 
When  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced,  be  had  taken  measures 
Ar being  absent  himself;  but  being  brought  by  Oppiaoicus's 
Javyerr  firom  another  court,  and  obliged  to  give  his  voice,  he 
Smd  it  necesstt-y  to  lea^  the  way,  in  condemning  the  man 
wbMe  numey  he  had  taken,  without  fulfilling  the  bargain  which 
he  bad  made  with  him. 

By  these  plausible  facts  and  reasonings,  the  character  of 
Cluentius  seems  in  a  great  measure  cleared ;  and  what  Cicero 
i>i«By  intended,  the  odium  thrown  upon  the  adverse  party. 
BiA  a  diiEcult  part  of  the  orator's  business  still  remained.  There 
were  several  subsequent  decisions  of  the  praetor,  the  censors, 
wd  the  senate,  against  the  judges  in  this  cause ;  which  all  pro* 
ceeded,  or  seemed  to  proceed,  upon  this  ground  of  bribery  and 
<Mf iiiption  ;  for  it  is  plain  the  suspicion  prevailed,  tliat  if  Oppi* 
anicos  had  given  money  to  Stalenus,  Cluentius  had  outbribed 
hioL  To  all  these  decisions,  however,  Cicero  replies  with  much 
diatJActness  and  subtilty  of  argument ;  though  it  might  be  tedi* 
4»s  to  foUow  him  through  all  his  reasonings  on  these  heads* 
Be  shows  that  the  facts  were,  at  that  time,  very  indistinctly 
J^nowa ;  that  the  decisions  appealed  to  were  hastily  given  ;  that 
not  one  of  them  concluded  directly  against  his  client ;  and  tliat^ 
inch  as  they  were,  they  were  entirely  brought  about  by  the  in- 
flaiamatory  and  factious  harangues  of  Quinctius,  the  tribune  of 
tbe  people^  who  had  been  tlie  agent  and  advocate  of  Oppianicus ; 
^d  who,  enraged  at  the  defeat  he  had  sustained,  had  employed 
all  his  tribnnitial  influence  to  raise  a  storm  against  the  judges 
who  condemned  his  client. 

At  length,  Cicero  comes  to  reason  concerning  the  point  ot 
Uw.  The  crimen  corrupH  judicii,  or  the  bribing  of  judges,  was 
capital.  In  the  famous  Lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis,  was  contained 
this  clause  (which  we  find  still  extant.  Pandect.  lib«  xlviii.  tit. 
10.  $  1.)  «  Qui  judicem  corriiperit,  vel  corrumpendura  curaverit, 
hwslege  teneatur."  This  clause,  however,  we  learn  from  Cicero, 
was  restricted  to  magistrates  and  senators ;  and  as  Cluentius 

*  ^  Ciini  esset  en^ena,  8iiinptiiO!«ii8,  Mudax,  callidas,  perfidiosns,  et  cam  donii 
•nt,  mherrimto  in  locU,  et  inanissimis,  tantiim  numornm  positnin  viderit ;  ad 
•WKan  malitiam  et  frandem  venare  roentem  saam  capit.  Denine  judiclbns  ? 
nilii  ixitor  ipsi,  praeter  pericnlani  et  infamiam,  quid  qiiffiretiir  ?  Si  qiiis  eum  foi  te 
casat  ex  perinilo  eripuerit,  nonne  reddendum  est?  praec-pitaDtem  i^itnr  impcUa- 
■B8,  iiK|uit,  et  perdituro  proflternamiis.  Captt  hoc  con-siliiim  iit  pecuniam  qiii!)iK< 
<^>|jDdieiblls  leYisstmis  poUioeatur;  deinde  earn  postea  siipprimat ;  nt,  quoniaiu 
^▼e«  homines  saa  sponte  severe  judicaturos  putabat,  hos,  qui  Icviores  erant, 
^titotione  iratos  Oppianico  reddcrtt."-  -c.  20. 
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was  only  of  the  equestrian  order^  he  was  iiot,  even  sapposni^ 
him  guilty,  within  the  law.  Of  tiiis  Cicero  avails  himseU 
doubly ;  and  as  he  sliows  here  the  most  masterly  address,  I  shall 
give  a  summary  of  his  pleading  on  tliis  part  of  the  cause: 
^  You,"  says  he  to  the  advocate  for  tlie  prosecutor^  *  you, 
T.  Attius,  I  know,  had  every  where  given  it  out,  that  I  was  to 
defend  my  client,  not  from  facts,  not  upon  the  footing  of  inno- 
cence, but  by  taking  advantage  merely  of  the  law  in  his  behdt 
Have  I  done  so  7  I  appeal  to  yourself.  Have  I  sought  U> 
oover  him  behind  a  legal  defence  only  7  On  the  contrary,  have 
I  not  pleaded  his  cause  as  if  he  had  been  a  senator,  liable,  by 
the  Cornelian  law,  to  be  capitally  convicted ;  and  shown  that 
neither  proof  nor  probable  presumption  lies  against  liis  inno- 
cence ?  In  doing  so,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  complied 
witli  the  desire  of  Cluentius  himself.  For  when  he  first  consultejd 
me  in  tliis  cause,  and  when  I  informed  him  that  it  was  clear  oe 
action  could  be  brought  against  him  from  the  Cornelian  law,  he 
instantly  besought  and  obtested  me,  that  I  would  not  rest  his 
defence  on  that  ground ;  saying,  witli  tears  in  Ids  eyes,  that  his 
reputation  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life ;  and  that  what  ha 
sought  as  an  innocent  man,  was  not  only  to  be  absolved  from 
any  penalty,  but  to  be  acquitted  in  the  epinion  of  all  his  fellow- 

**  Hitherto,  then,  I  have  pleaded  this  cause  upon  bis  plan. 
But  my  client  must  forgive  me,  if  now  I  should  plead  it  upon 
my  own.    For  I  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  and  to  that  regard 
which  my  character  and  station  require  me  to  bear  to  the  laws 
of  the  state,  if  I  should  allow  any  person  to  be  judged  of  by  a 
law  which  does  not  bind  him.    You,  Attius,  indeed,  have  told 
us,  that  it  was  a  scandal  and  reproach,  that  a  Roman  knight 
should  be  exempted  from  those  penalties  to  whicli  a  senator,  for 
corrupting  judges,  is  liable.    But  I  must  tell  you,  that  it  would 
be  a  much  greater  reproach,  in  a  state  that  is  regulated  by  lair, 
to  depart  from  the  law.    What  safety  have  any  of  us  in  oar 
persons,  what  security  for  our  rights,  if  the  law  shall  be  set 
aside  7    By  what  title  do  you,  Q.  Naso,  sit  in  that  chair  and 
preside  in  this  judgment  ?    By  what  right,  T.  Attius,  do  you 
accuse,  or  do  I  defend  7    Whence  all  the  solemnity  and  pon^ 
of  judges,  and  clerks,  and  officers,  of  which  this  house  is  fait? 
Does  not  all  proceed  from  the  law,  which  regulates  tlie  whols 
departments  of  the   state ;  which,  as  a  common  bond,  holds  i^ 
members  together;  and,  like  the  soul  within  the  body,  actuates 
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nddSrects  all  the  pabfic  fimctions?^  On  what  ground,  ften 
dare  yoa  speak  lightly  of  the  law,  or  move  that,  in  a  eriminal 
trial,  jadges  should  advance  one  step  beyond  what  it  permits 
t&em  to  go  ?  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  found,  that,  as 
Senators  and  magistrates  enjoy  higher  dignities^  and  greater  ad- 
Tantages  than  other  members  of  the  state,  the  law  should  also> 
with  regard  to  them,  be  more  strict,  and  the  purity  and  uncor* 
niptedness  of  tktir  morals  be  guarded  by  more  severe  sanctions 
But  if  it  be  your  pleasure  that  this  institution  should  be  altef«d> 
if  you  wish  to  have  the  Cornelian  law,  concerning  bribery,  ex* 
tended  to  all  ranks,  then  let  us  join,  not  in  violating  the  law, 
but  in  proposing  to  have  this  alteration  made  by  a  new  law. 
Bfy  client,  Gluentius,  will  be  the  foremost  in  this  measure,  who 
BOW,  while  the  old  law  subsists,  rejected  its  defence,  and  required 
his  cause  to  be  pleaded,  as  if  he  had  been  bound  by  it.  But, 
though  be  would  not  avail  himself  of  tiie  law,  you  are  bound  in 
Justice  not  to  stretch  it  beyond  its  proper  Hmits.' 

Such  Is  the  reasoning  of  Cicero  on  this  head ;  eloquent, 
surely,  and  strong.  As  his  manner  is  diffuse,  I  have  greatly 
abri(%ed  it  from  the  original,  but  have  endeavoured  to  retain  iUi 
force, 

r 

Id  the  latter  part  of  the  oration,  Cicero  treats  of  the  other 
accusation  that  was  brought  against  Cluentius,  of  having 
poisoned  Oppianicus.  On  this,  it  appears,  his  accusers  them- 
selves laid  small  stress ;  having  placed  their  chief  hope  in  over- 
whelming Cluentius  with  the  odium  of  bribery  in  the  former 
trial ;  and,  therefore,  on  this  part  of  the  cause,  Cicero  does  not 
dwell  long.  He  shows  the  improbability  of  the  whole  tale 
which  they  related  concerning  this  pretended  poisoning,  and 
makes  it  appear  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  any  shadow  of 
proof. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  the  peroration,  or  conclusion 
of  the  whole.  In  this,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
oration,  Cicero  is  uncommonly  chaste,  and,  in   the  midst  of 

*  *'  Ait  Attius,  indigmim  esse  faciniis,  si  senator  jndlcio  quenqnam  circnm- 
t«nerit,  len^bos  eoin  teneri ;  si  eques  Romanus  hoc  idem  fecerit,  non  teneri.  Ut 
tiU  coQcedam,  hoc  indif^nnm  esse,  tn  mihi  concedat  necesse  est,  miilto  esse  indi{i^« 
Bills,  in  ea  civitate,  quae  lepbus  teneatur,  discedi  a  le.t;ibus.  Hoc  cnini  vinculnm 
^sthujusdi^i^nltatis,  quae  fruimiir  in  republica,  hoc  fnndamentnm  libertatis  hie 
fwii  squttatis ;  mens,  ft  animus,  et  consiUum,  et  sententia  civitatis  posita  est  m 
l*Si1>as,  Ut  corpora  nostra  sine  mente,  sic  civitas  sine  lege,  suis  partibus,  ut 
^fvis  ac  sanfi^ine  et  membris,  uti  uon  potest.  Legum  ministrt  mai;istratus ; 
^^gtuninterpretes, .indices;  legnm  denique  idcirco  omnes  simus  servf,  nt  liber 
(kse  posaimns.    Qoid  est,  Q.  Naso,  cur  tu  in  hoc  loco  aedeas  f  &c.— c.  53. 
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pinch  warmth  and  eanestness,  keeps  dear  of  turgid  dedaAiif 
tion.  The  peroration  turns  on  two  points;  the  indignatieB 
which  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sassia  ought  to  excite,  and 
the  compassion  due  to  a  son,  persecuted  through  his  whole  life 
by  such  a  mother.  He  recapitulates  the  crimes  of  Sassia ;  her 
lewdness,  her  violation  of  every  decorum,  her  incestuous  maiw 
riages,  her  violence  and  cruelty.  He  places^  in  the  most  odious 
light,  the  eagerness  and  fury  which  she  had  shown  in  the  suit  she 
was  carrying  on  against  her  son ;  describes  her  journey  from 
Ijarinnm  to  Rome,  with  a  train  of  attendants,  and  a  great  store 
of  money,  that  she  might  employ  every  method  for  cirenm* 
venting  and  oppressing  him  in  this  trial;  while  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  journey,  she  was  so  detested,  as  to  make  a  soK* 
tude  wherever  she  lodged;  she  was  shunned  and  avoided  by 
all ;  her  company^  and  her  very  looks,  were  reckoned  conta- 
gious ;  the  house  was  deemed  polluted,  which  was  entered  into 
by  so  abandoned  a  woman.^  To  this  he  opposes  the  character 
of  Cluentius,  fair,  unspotted,  and  respectable.  He  produces  the 
testimonies  of  the  magistrates  of  Larinum  in  his  favour,  given  in 
the  most  ample  and  honourable  manner  by  a  public  decree,  and 
supported  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  most  noted  inhabitants, 
who  were  now  present,  to  second  every  thing  that  Cicero  could 
say  in  favour  of  Gluentius. 

*  Wherefore,  judges,"  he  concludes,  •  if  you  abominate 
crimes,  stop  the  triumph  of  this  impious  woman,  prevent  this 
most  unnatural  mother  from  rejoicing  in  her  son's  blood*  If 
you  love  virtue  and  worth,  relieve  this  unfortunate  man,  who 
for  so  many  years  has  been  exposed  to  most  unjust  reproach 
through  the  calumnies  raised  against  him  by  Sassia,  Oppiani^ 
eus,  and  all  their  adherents.  Better  far  had  it  been  for  hhn  to 
Have  ended  his  days  at  once  by  the  poison  which  Oppianicus 
had  prepared  for  him,  than  to  have  escaped  those  snares,  if  he 
must  still  be  oppressed  by  an  odium  which  I  have  shown  to  be 

•  "  Cum  appropinqoare  hiijat  jndiciiim  ei  nnntiatnni  est,  confeitim  hic  »dvo- 
lavlt,  ne  ant  accusatoribos  dilixentta,  ant  pecunia  tftstibos  deesset ;  ant  ne  fort© 
mater  hoc  sibi  optatiuimnm  spectacolnm  hojns  sordinm  atqno  loctus,  et  tanti 
oqnalorU  amitterit.  Jam  ?cro  qnod  Iter  Romam  hnjns  multcris  fuis»e  existinia- 
tU  !  Qnod  CRO,  propter  vicinitatero  Aqninatinm  ot  Venafranonim,  ex  molUt 
comperi:  qnos  concnrsas  in  hit  opptdit?  Qnantoi  et  virornm  et  maliemm 
gemitui  esse  factos  f  Mutierem  qnandam  Larino,  atque  illam  u&que  a  mari  %U' 
pero  Romara  proficisci,  cam  ma^o  comitatii  et  pecunia,  quo  facilins  circnm>«nire 
jodiclo  capitis,  atque  oppriraere  filium  possit.  Nemo  erat  illornm,  p«iic  dlcam, 
qnm  expiandum  illnm  locum  esse  arbitraretur  quacunque  ilia  iter  fecissit; 
nemo,  quinterramipsamviolari,qnsp mater  est  omnium,  restigiis  ccnscelerttaB 
matns  putaret.  Itaque  nullo  in  oppido  consistendi  ei  potestas  ftiit ;  nemo  •< 
lot  bospiUbus  mventus  est,  qui  nou  contagiocem  adspcctni  fngeret."-c.  67* 
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t^WBfuL  But  in  you  be  tnmts,  in  your  cleneney  and  your 
QfoiCy^  that  now  on  a  full  and  fair  hearing  of  titis  cause^  you 
1^  restore  him  to  hia  honour;  you  will  restore  liim  to  nis 
ftaends  and  feUow-citisens,  of  whose  zeal  and  high  estimation  of 
bim  you  have  seen  such  strong  prools ;  and  will  show,  by  your 
dscision,  that  though  faction  and  calumny  may  reign  for  a  while 
iafN^ular  meetings  and  harangues^  in  trial  and  judgment  regard 
is  ^d  to  the  truth  only.** 

I  have  given  only  a  skeleton  of  this  oration  of  Cicero« 
What  I  have  principally  aimed  at,  was  to  show  his  disposition 
and  method ;  his  arrangement  of  facts^  and  tlie  conduct  and 
force  of  some  of  his  main  arguments.  But,  in  order  to  have  a 
full  view  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  art  with  which  the  orator 
aaaagies  it»  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  original.  Few  of  Ci. 
cqre*s  orations  contain  a  greater  variety  of  facts  and  argumen* 
tations,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  analyze  it  fully.  But  for 
tUf  reason  I  choose  it^  as  an  excellent  example  of  managing  at  the 
bar  aconiplex  and  intricate  cause,  with  order,  elegance,  and  force* 


LECTURE   XXIX. 

ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  PULPIT. 


Brfore  treating  of  the  structure  and  component  parts  of 
tngnlar  oration^  I  purposed  making  some  observations  on  the 
pocaliar  strain,  tne  distinguishing  characters,  of  each  of  the 
^ree  great  )unds  of  public  speaking.  I  have  already  treated  of 
tbe  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies,  and  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
bar.  The  subject  which  remains  for  this  lecture  is,  the  strain 
snd  spirit  of  that  eloquence  which  is  suited  to  the  pulpit. 

Let  us  begin  with  considering  tlie  advantages  and  disadvan* 
tages,  which  belong  to  tliis  field  of  public  speaking.  The  pulpit 
bas  plainly  several  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  The  dignity, 
^  importance  of  its  subjects  must  be  acknowledged  superior 
to  any  other.  They  are  such  as  ought  to  interest  every  one 
uid  can  be  brought  home  to  every  man's  heart ;  and  such  as  ad« 
init,  at  the  same  time,  hoth  the  highest  embellishment  in  describ- 
ing, and  the  greatest  vehemence  and  warmth  in  enforcing  them 
Tbe  preacher  has  also  great  advantages  in  treating  his  subjects* 
He  speaks  not  to  one  or  a  few  judges,  but  to  a  large  assembly* 
R«  is,  secure  from  all  interruption.  He  is  obliged  to  no  replies^ 
or  eitemporaneous  efforts.    He  chooses  his  theme  at  leisure; 
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and  comes  to  tbe  public  with  all  the  assistanoe  wliicb  tha 
accurate  premeditatioii  can  give  him. 

But,  together  with  these  advantages,  there  are  abo  pecnliar 
difficulties  that  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpiL  Tbe  preacher, 
it  is  trae,  has  no  trouble  in  contending  with  an  advorsMy  ;  but 
then,  debate  and  contention  enliven  genius,  and  procure  attaw* 
tion.  The  pulpit  orator  is,  perhaps,  in  too  quiet  posoeaaioa  of 
his  field.  His  subjects  of  discourse  are,  in  themselves,  niAb 
and  important ;  but  they  are  subjects  trite  and  familiar.  Tbej 
have  for  ages  employed  so  many  speakers,  and  so  many  pens; 
the  public  ear  is  so  much  accustomed  to  them,  that  it  requires 
more  than  an  ordinary  power  of  genius  to  fix  attention.  Ma- 
thing  within  the  reach  of  art  is  more  difficult,  than  to  bestow  ea 
what  is  common,  the  grace  of  novelty.  No  sort  of  compositioa 
whatever  is  such  a  trial  of  skill,  as  where  the  merit  of  it  lies 
wholly  in  the  execution  ;  not  in  giving  any  information  that  u 
new,  not  in  convincing  men  of  what  they  did  not  belteve  ;  but  in 
dressing  truths  which  they  knew,  and  of  which  they  were  befaro 
convinced,  in  such  colours  as  may  most  forcibly  affect  their 
imagination  and  heart."*^  It  is  to  be  considered,  too,  that  the 
subject  of  the  preacher  generally  confines  him  to  abstract  qualitieSy 
to  virtues  and  vices  ;  whereas,  that  of  other  popular  apeaken 
leads  them  to  treat  of  persons :  which  is  a  subject  that  cosi- 
monly  interests  the  hearers  more,  and  takes  faster  hold  of  the 
imagination.  The  preacher's  business  is  solely  to  make  you  do- 
test  the  crime.  The  pleader's,  to  make  yoa  detest  the  criminal* 
Me  describes  a  living  person ;  and  with  more  facility  rouses 
your  indignation.    Prom  these  causes,  it  comes  to  pass,  that 

•  What  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  coincides  very  much  witb  the  obierwIloM 
nftde  by  tbe  famoai  M.  Braydre,  in  his  Mown  de  Siiclt,  wbm  he  U  compsrias 
the  eloqaence  ot'  tbe  pulpit  to  that  jof  tbe  bar.    **  L'^loquence  de  la  cbaire,  en  ce 
qiii  y  entre  d'humain,  et  du  talent  dc  I'oratear,  est  cacb^e,  connae  de  pett  de 
personnes,  et  d'uuc  difll«ile  execution.    II  taut  marcher  par  dt*  c4«eiiiiiit  battns, 
dire  ce  qui  a  kU  di(,  et  cm  qae  Ton  pr^vott  que  voiis  allez  dire :  les  matieres  ••«< 
grandes,  mats  us^es  et  triviales;  les  principes  surs,  niais  dont  lea  auditeors 
p^D^treot  les  conclusions  d'une  seule  vue :  il  y  entre  des  snjets  qui  sont  sabliiM 
miiti  qui  peat  trailer  le  inblune?— Le  pr^dicatear  n*est  point  iouteira  cotfH 
I'avocat  par  des  faiu  tonjours  nouveaux,  par  de  diffgrens  ^v^nemens,  pardM 
aveotures  inouies;  il  ne  s'exerce  point  sur  les  questions  douteuses ;  il  ne  fait  point 
Valoir  les  violentes  conjectures,  et  les  prdsomptions  ;  tontes  choses,  n*annioiB»f 
qvi  6levent  le  g^nie,  iui  donnent  de  la  force  et  de  T^tendue,  et  qui  contniir)«< 
bifett  moins  I'^loquence,  qu'ellei  ne  le  fixent,  et  le  diriment.    II  doit,  au  contrairfi 
tirer  son  discours  d'une  source  commune  etod  tout  le  monde  puisse  ;  cts'il  s'^carte 
de  ces  lienx  commnni,  il  n'est  plus  populaire  ;  il  est  abstrait  ou  declamateur.*— 
The  uifcreacii  which  h«  draws  from  these  reflections  is  very  just— ^*  II  est  pliis 
%i%6  de  pr^cber  que  de  plaider ;  mais  plus  ditficile  de  bien  prdcher  que  de  bien 
iMalder."    Les  Caracteres,  ou  Mcenrs  de  ce  Siecle,  p.  601. 
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^M»  a  grett  number  of  moderiktefy  food  preachers, 
we  have^  ItoweTer,  ao  few  th«^  are  Uttgiilarly  eminent  We  are 
iliD  ftr  fi*om  perfection  in  the  art  of  preaching ;  and  perhaps 
thera  are  few  thisgs  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  excel.^  The 
elgeet,  boweyer,  is  noUe^  and  wortby>  nf^  many  accounts,  of 
beiqg  p«raiied  with  aeaL 

It  mmj  perhaps  occur  to  some,  that  preaching  is  no  proper 
subject  of  the  art  of  eloquence.    This,  it  may  be  said,  belongs 
eriy  to  human  studies  and  inventions :  but  the  truths  of  religion, 
.wiUi  the  greater  simplicity,  and  the  less  mixture  of  art  they  are 
set  fertb,  are  likely  to  prove  the  more  successfuL     This  objec- 
tion would  have  weight,  if  eloquence  were,  as  the  persons  who 
mak^  such  an  objection  commonly  take  it  to  be,  an  ostentatious 
lod  deceitful  art,  the  study  of  words  and  of  plausibility  only, 
calculated  to  please,  and  to  tickle  the  ear.    But  against  this  idea 
of  eloquence,  I  have  all  along  guarded.     True  eloquence  is  the 
art  of  placing  truth  in  the  most  advantageous  light  for  conviction 
tad  persuasion.    This  is  what  every  good  man  who  preaches  the 
gospel  not  only  may^  but  ought  to  have  at  heart     It  is  most  in- 
^atdy  connected  with  the  success  of  his  ministry ;  and  were 
itneedfid,  as  assuredly  it  is  not,  to  reason  any  further  on  this 
head,  we  might  refer  to  the   discourses  of  the  prophets   and 
jostles,  as  models  of  the  most  sublime  and  persuasive  elo- 
^nee,  adapted  both  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions  oi 
men. 

An  essential  requisite  in  order  to  preach  well,  is  to  have  a 
just,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  fixed  and  habitual  view  of  the  end 
Jif  preaching.  For  in  no  art  can  any  man  execute  well,  who  has 
not  a  just  idea  of  the  end  and  object  of  that  art.  The  end  of  all 
preachiag  is,  to  persuade  men  tb  become  good.  Every  sermon, 
^erefore,  should  be  a  persuasive  oration.  Not  but  that  the 
preacher  is  to  instruct  and  to  teach,  to  reason  and  argue.    All 

*  What  I  say  here,  and  in  other  passag^cs,  oC  oar  being  fai*  from  perfection  in 

file  art  of  preaching;,  and  of  there  beinj;  few  who  are  singularly  eminent  in  it,  il 

^  be  alwayf  onderstood  as  referring  to  an  ideal  View  of  the  perfection  of  tbif 

Srt,  which  none  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  ever  did,  or  ever  wi| 

ceach.    Bnt  in  that  degree  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  which  promotes,  in  a 

considerable  nieasnre,  the  great  end  of  ediflcation,  and  gives  a  just  title  to  higk 

Natation  and  esteem,  there  are  many  who  bold  a  very  honourable  rank.    I 

Mpree  entirely  in  opinion  with  a  candid  judge  (Dr.  Campbell  on  Rhetoric,  book 

^  ch.  10.)  who  observes,  that  considering  how  rare  tlie  talent  of  eloquence  la 

^iBOBg  men,  and  considering  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  preachers  labovr, 

Hrticalarly  from  the  frequency  of  this  exercise,  jo'med  with  the  other  duties  of 

^cir  office,  to  which  fixed  pastors  are  obliged,  there   is  more  reason  to  won- 

^  that  we  hear  so  many  instrnctive,  and  even  eloquent  sermonai  than  that 

^  bear  m>  fcwa 
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peniiiasioiiy  as  I  showed  formerty^  is  to  be  jfounded  <m  conVictti^' 
The  understanding  most  always  be  applied  to  in  the  first  place,  h 
order  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  heart ;  and  he  who  woalfl 
work  on  men's  passions,  or  influence  their  practice,  without 
first  giving  them  just  principles,  and  enlightening  their  minds, 
is  no  better  than  a  mere  declaimer.  He  may  raise  transient 
emotions^  or  kindle  a  passing  ardour ;  but  can  produce  no  sdKil 
or  lasting  effect.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered^ 
that  all  the  preacher's  instructions  are  to  be  of  the  practical 
kind:  and  that  persuasion  must  ever  be  his  ultimate  object 
It  is  not  to  discuss  some  abstruse  point,  that  he  ascends  the 
pulpit.  It  is  not  to  illustrate  some  metaphysical  truth,  or  (o 
inform  men  of  something  which  they  never  heard  before  ;  but  it  is 
to  make  them  better  men ;  it  is  to  give  them,  at  once,  clear  views; 
and  persuasive  impressions  of  religious  truth.  The  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit,  then,  must  be  popular  eloquence.  One  of  the  first 
qualities  of  preaching  is  to  be  popular ;  not  in  the  sense  of  ate- 
commodation  to  the  humours  and  prejudices  of  the  peofile 
(which  tends  only  to  make  a  preacher  contemptible,)  but*  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  calculated  to  make  impression  on  llie 
people  ;  to  strike  and  to  seize  their  hearts.  I  scruple  liot  thl^r^ 
fore  to  assert,  that  the  abstract  and  philosophical  manner  of 
preaching,  however  it  may  have  sometimes  been  admired,  it 
formed  upon  a  very  faulty  idea,  and  deviates  widely  from  the 
just  plan  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Rational,  indeed,  a  preadier 
ought  always  to  be ;  he  must  give  his  audience  clear  ideas  on 
every  subject,  and  entertain  them  with  sense,  not  with  sound  ; 
tat  to  be  an  accurate  reasoner  will  be  small  praise,  if  he  bd  not 
a  persuasive  speaker  also. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  a  persuasive 
oration,  one  very  material  consequence  follows,  that  the  preacher 
himself,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  good  man.    In  a 
preceding  lecture,  I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  on  no  subject 
can  any  man  be  truly  eloquent,  who  does  not  utter  the  *  ver» 
Toces  ab  imo  pectore,*  who  does  not  speak  the  language  of  his 
own  conviction,  and  his  own  feelings.    If  this  holds,  as  in  my 
opinion  it  does,  in  otiier  kinds  of  public  speaking,  it  certainly 
holds  in  the  highest  degree  in  preaciiing.    There,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  that  the  speaker  firmly  believe  both  the  irvth 
and  the  importance   of  those  principles   which  he  inculcates 
on   others ;  and,  not  only  tliat  he  believe  them  speculatively, 
hut  have  a  lively    and  serious   feeling  of  them.      Tliis  vfili 
always    give    an    earnestness    and    strength,    a    fervour  of 
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piety  to  lib  exhortations,  superior:  in  its  effects  to  all  the  arts  of 
studied  eloquence;  and,  without  it,  the  assistance  of  art  will 
seldoni  be  able  to  conceal  tlie  mere  declaimer.  A  spirit  of  true 
piety  would  prove  the  most  effectual  guard  against  those  errors 
which  preachers  are  apt  to  commit.  It  would  make  their  dift* 
^morses  solid,  cogent,  and  useful ;  it  would  prevent  those  frivo- 
)oqs  and  ostentatious  harangues  which  have  no  other  aim  than 
merely  to  make  a  parade  of  speech,  or  amuse  an  audience ;  and 
perhaps  the  difficulty  of  attaining  that  pitch  of  habitual  piety 
and  goodness,  which  the  perfection  of  pulpit  eloquence  would 
require,  and  of  uniting  it  with  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  those  other  talents  which  are  requisite  for  excelling 
in  the  pulpity  is  one  of  the  great  causeui  why  so  few  arrive  bH 
very  high  eminence  in  this  sphere. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  eloquence  suited  to  the  pul« 
fit,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  kinds  of  public  speakings 
appear  to  me  to  b6  these  two,  cavity  and  warmth.  The  serious 
latore  of  the  subjects  belonging  to  the  pulpit,  requires  gravity ; 
th^  importance  to  mankind,  requires  warmth.  It  is  far  from 
hetng  either  easy  or  common  to  unite  these  characters  of  elo* 
qoence.  >Tfae  grave,  when  it  is  predominant,  is.  apt  to  run  into 
a  dull  uniform  solemnity.  The  warm,  when  it  wants  gravity^ 
borders  on  the  theatrical  and  light.  The  union  of  the  two  must 
be  studied  by  all  preachers  as  of  the  utmost  consequence,  both 
in  the  composition  of  their  discourses^  and  in  tlieir  manner  of 
delivery.  Gravity  and  warmth  united,  form  tliat  character  of 
pceaching  which  the  French  call  onction:  the  affecting,  pene« 
trating,  interesting  manner,  flowing  from  a  strong  sensibility  i^ 
beart  in  the  preacher  to  the  importance  of  those  truths  which  he 
delivers,  and  an  earne3t  desire  that  tliey  may  make  full  impres* 
aion  on  the. hearts  of  his  hearers. 

.  Next  to  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  object  of  pulpit  elo« 
queoce,  the  point  of  greatest  importance  to  a  preacher,  is  a 
IM'oper  choice  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  preaches*  To  give 
D&les  for  the  choice  of  subjects  for  sermons,  belongs  to  the 
theological  more  than  to  tlie  rhetorical  chair ;  only,  in  general, 
tuey  should  be  such  as  appear  to  the  preacher  to  be  the  most 
useful,  and  tlie  best  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
audience.  No  man  can  be  called  eloquent,  who  speaks  to  an 
Wsembly  on  subjects,  or  in  a  strain,  which  none  or  few  of  them 
coioaprehend.  The  unmeaning  applause  which  tlie  ignorant  give 
to  vhat  is  above  their  capacity,  common  sense,  and  common 
grobity,  must  teach  every  man  to  despise. ,   Usefulnesi?  and  true 
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^oqaenee  always  go  together :  and  no  man  can  long  be  repntet 
a  good  preacher  who  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  ouieful  one. 

Tlie  rales  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  die  different  parts 
6{  a  sermon,  the  introduction,  division,  argumentatiye,  and 
pathetic  parts,  I  reserve  till  I  oome  to  treat  of  the  cH>ndQct  of  a 
discourse  in  general ;  but  some  rales  and  observations,  whidi 
respect  a  sermon  as  a  particular  species  of  composition,  I  shall 
DOW  give,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  of  some  nse. 

The  first  which  T  shall  mention  is,  to  attend  to  the  unity  of  a 
lermon.  Unity  indeed  is  of  great  consequence  in  every  compo- 
lilion  ;  but  in  other  discourses,  where  the  clM>ice  and  direction 
of  the  subject  are  not  left  to  the  speaker,  it  may  be  less  in  Im 
power  to  preserve  it.  In  a  sermon,  it  mnat  be  always  the 
preacher's  own  fault  if  he  transgress  it.  What  I  mean  by  unitf 
is,  that  there  should  be  some  one  main  point  to  which  the  whole 
strain  of  the  sermon  should  refer.  It  must  not  be  a  bundle  of 
different  subjects  strung  together,  but  one  ol)ject  must  predomi* 
nale  throughout.  This  rule  is  founded  on  what  we  all  experi- 
ence, that  the  mind  can  fully  attend  only  to  one  capital  object 
at  a  time.  By  dividing,  you  always  weaken  the  impression. 
Now  tliis  unity,  without  which  no  sermon  can  either  have  much 
beauty,  or  much  force,  does  not  require  that  there  should  be  d# 
divisions  or  separate  heads  in  the  discourse,  or  tliat  one  single 
lliought  should  be,  again  and  again,  turned  up  to  the  hearers  in 
different  lights.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  in  so  narrow  a  sense: 
it  admits  of  some  variety ;  it  admits  of  underparts  and  appen* 
dages,  provided  always  that  so  much  union  and  connexion  be 
preserved,  as  to  make  the  whole  concur  in  some  one  impression 
upon  the  mind.  I  may  employ,  for  instance,  several  different 
arguments  to  enforce  tlie  love  of  God ;  I  may  also  inquire,  per- 
haps,  into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  this  virtue ;  still  one  great 
object  is  presented  to  the  mind ;  but  if,  because  my  text  says, 
"  He  that  loveth  God,  must  love  his  brother  also,*  I  shouW^ 
therefore,  mingle  in  one  discourse  arguments  for  the  love  of 
God  and  for  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  I  should  offend  unpar- 
donably  against  unity,  and  leave  a  very  loose  and  confused  im- 
pression on  the  hearers'  minds. 

fn  the  second  place,  sermons  are  always  the  more  striking, 
and  commonly  the  more  useful,  the  more  precise  and  particular 
the  subject  of  them  is.  This  follows,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
what  I  was  just  now  illustrating.  Though  a  general  subject  iM 
capable  of  being  conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  uviij, 
yet  that  unity  can  never  he  so  complete  as  in  a  particular  one 
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Tlie  ioipression  made  mast  always  be  more  midetermiaate ;  and 
the  instruction  conveyed  will,  commonly  too,  be  lesa  direct  and 
convincing.  General  subjects,  indeed,  sach  as  the  excellency  of 
the  pleasures  of  religion,  are  often  ohosen  by  young  preachers, 
as  the  most  showy,  and  the  easiest  to  be  handled ;  and  doubUess^ 
general  views  of  religion  are  not  to  be  neglected,  as  on  several 
occasions  they  have  great  propriety.  But  these  are  not  the 
subjects  most  favourable  for  producing  the  high  effects  of 
preaching.  They  fall  in  almost  unavoidably  with  the  beaten 
track  of  common-place  thought  Attention  is  much  more  com- 
manded by  seizing  some  particular  view  of  a  great  subject, 
some  single  interesting  topic,  and  directing  to  that  point  the 
whole  force  of  argument  and  eloquence.  To  recommend  some 
one  grace  or  virtue,  or  to  inveigh  against  a  particular  vice,  fur- 
nishes a  subject  not  deficient  in  unity  or  precision  ;  but  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  that  virtue  or  vice  as  assuming  a  particular 
aspect,  and  consider  it  as  it  appears  in  certain  characters,  or 
affects  certain  situations  in  life,  the  subject  becomes  still  more 
interesting.  The  execution  is,  I  admit,  more  difficult,  but  thfl( 
merit  and  the  effect  are  higher. 

In  the  third  place,  never  study  to  say  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  a  subject ;  no  error  is  greater  than  this.    Select  the  most 
pseful,  the  most  striking  and  persuasive  topics  which  the  text 
BQggests^  and  rest  the  discourse  upon  these.     If  the  doctrines 
which  ministers  of  the  Gospel  preach  were  altogether  new  to 
their  hearers,  it  might  be  requisite  for  them  to  be  exceedingly 
fuD  on  eveiy  particidar,  lest  there  should  be  any  hazard  of  their 
not  affording  complete  information.    But  it  is  much.less  for  the 
sake  of  information  than  of  persuasion,  that  discourses  are  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit :  and  nothing  is  more  opposite  to  persua* 
lion,  than   an   unnecessary  and  tedious   fulness.      There  are 
always  some  things  which  the  preacher  may  suppose  to  be 
known,  and  some  things  which  he  may  only  slightly  touch.     If 
he  seek  to  omit  nothing  which  his  subject  suggests^  it  will  una- 
voidably happen  that  he  will  encumber  it,  and  weaken  its  force. 
In  studying  a  sermon,  he  ought  to  place  himself  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  serious  hearer.     Let  him  suppose  the  subject  ad- 
dressed to  himself:  let  him  consider  what  views  of  it  would 
strike  him  most;  what  arguments  would  be  most  likely  to 
persuade  him;  what  parts   of  it  would  dwell  most  upon  his 
mind.    Let  these  be  employed  as  his  principal  materials ;  and 
in  these  it  is  most  likely  his  genius  will  exert  itself  with  the 
greatest  vigour.     The  spinning  and  wire-drawing  mode,  which. 
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is  not  ancommon  among  preachers^  enerrates  the  noblest  trutlii 
It  may  indeed  be  a  consequence  of  observing  the  rule  whicil 
f  am  now  giving,  that  fewer  sermons  will  be  preached  npoa 
one  text  than  is  sometimes  done ;  but  this  will,  in  my  opinio!, 
be  attended  with  no  disadvantage.  I  know  no  benefit  that 
trises  from  introducing  a  whole  system  of  religious  truth  under 
every  text.  The  simplest  and  most  natural  method,  by  far,  is 
to  choose  that  view  of  a  subject  to  which  the  text  principafly 
leads,  and  to  dwell  no  longer  on  the  text,  than  is  sufficient  for 
discussing  the  subject  in  that  view,  which  can  commonly  be  done 
with  sufficient  profoundness  and  distinctness,  in  one  or  a  few 
discourses :  for  it  is  a  very  false  notion  to  imagine,  that  they 
always  preach  the  most  profoundly,  or  go  the  deepest  into  a 
subject,  who  dwell  on  it  the  longest.  On  the  contrary,  that 
tedious  circuit  which  some  are  ready  to  take  in  all  their  illas* 
trations,  is  very  frequently  owing,  either  to  their  want  of  dis- 
cernment for  perceiving  what  is  most  important  in  the  subject; 
or  to  their  want  of  ability  for  placing  it  in  the  most  proper  point 
of  view. 

In  tlie  fourth  place,  study  above  all  things  to  render  yonr 
instructions  interesting  to  the  hearers.     This  is  the  great  trial 
and  mark  of  true  genius  for  ihe  eloquence  of  the  pulpit :  far 
nothing  is  so  fatal  to  success  in  preaching,  as  a  dry  manner. 
A  dry  sermon  can  never  be  a  good  one.     In  order  to  preach  iii 
an  interesting  manner,  much  will  depend  upon  the  delivery  of  a 
discourse ;  for  the  manner  in  which  a  man  speaks,  is  of  tiie 
utmost  consequence  for  affecting  his  audience ;  but  much  will 
also  depend  on  the  composition  of  the  discourse.     Correct  Ian* 
guage,  and  elegant  description,  are  but  the  secondary  instruments 
of  preaching  in  an  interesting  manner.    The  great  secret  lies^ 
in  bringing  home  all  that  is  spoken  to  tlie  hearts  of  the  hearers, 
so  as  to  make  every  man  think  that  the  preacher  is  addressing 
him  in  particular.     For  this  end,  let  him  avoid  all  intricate  rea« 
soilings ;  avoid  expressing  himself  in  general  speculative  propo^ 
sitions,  or  laying  down  practical  truths  in  an  abstract  metaphysi- 
cal manner.     As  much  as  possible,  the  discourse  ought  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  strain  of  direct  address  to  the  audience ;  not 
in  the  strain  of  one  writing  an  essay,  but  of  one  speaking  to 
a  multitude,  and  studying  to  mix  what  is  called  application* 
or  what  has  an  immediate  reference  to  practice,  with  the  doc^ 
trinal  and  didactic  parts  of  the  sermon. 

It  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  always  in  view  the  <lif- 
ferent  ages,  characters,  and  conditions  of  men,  atod  to  accomino- 
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date  directions  and  exhortations   to  tliese  different  classes  of 
bearers.      Whenever  you  bring  forth  what  a  fnan  feels  to  touch 
Ks  own  character^  or  to  suit  his  own  circumstances,  you  are 
sare  of  interesting  him.     No  study  is  more  necessary  for  this 
parpose,  than  the  study  of  human  life,  and  the  human  hearts    To 
be  able  to  anfold  the  heart,  and  to  discover  a  man  to  himself,  ie 
i  light  in  which  he  never  saw  his  own  character  before,  produces 
a  wonderful  effect.     As  long  as  the  preacher  hovers  in  a  cloud 
af  general  observations,  and  descends  not  to  trace  the  partiaular 
fines  and   features  of  manners,  the  audience  are  apt  to  think 
tiiemselves  unconcerned  in  the  description.     It  is  tlie  striking 
accuracy  of  moral  characters  that  gives  the  chief  power  and 
effect  to  a  preacher's  discourse.      Hence,  examples  founded  on 
historical  facts,  and  drawn  from  real  life,  of  which  kind  the 
Scriptures  afford  many,  always,  when  they  are  well  chosen,  comr- 
mand  high  attention.     No  favourable  opportunity  of  introducing 
these  should  be  omitted.    They  correct,  in  some  degrecj  that 
disadvantage  to  which  I  before  observed  preaching  is  subject,  of 
being  confined  to  treat  of  qualities  in  the  abstract,  not  of  persons^ 
and  place  the  weight  and  reality  of  religious  truths  in  Uie  most 
convincing  light.     Perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  and  among  the 
most  us#ful  sermons  of  any,  though,  indeed,  tlie  most  difficult 
in  composition,  are  such  as  are  wholly  characteristical,  or  founded 
on  fhe  illustration  of  some  peculiar  character,  or  remarkable 
piece  of'history,  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  by  pursuing  which  one 
oan  trace,  and  lay  open,  some  of  the  most  secret  windings  of 
man's  heart.     Other  topics  of  preaching  have  been  much  beaten ; 
bnttlds  is 'a  field,  which,  wide  in  itself,  has  hitherto  been  little 
^lored  by  the  composers  of  sermons,  and  possesses  all  the  ad- 
vantages  of  being  curious,  new,  and  highly  useful.      Bishop 
Butler's  sermon  on  the  character  of  Balaam,  will  give  an  idea  of 
tkat  sort  of  preaching  which  I  have  in  my  eye* 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  let  me  add  caution  against  tak- 
ing the  model  ofpreaching^from  particular  fashions  that  chance 
to  have  the  vogue.  These  are  torrents  that  swell  to-day,  and 
wiH  have  spent  themselves  by  to-morrow.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
taste  of  poetical  preaching,  sometimes  of  philosophical,  that  has 
wrc  fashion  on  its  side ;  at  one  time  it  must  be  all  pathetic, 
^  another  time  all  argumentative,  according  as  some  celebrated 
preacher  has  set  the  example.  Each  of  these  modes,  in  the 
extreme,  is  very  faulty ;  and  he  who  conforms  himself  to  any 
of  tliem,  win  both  cramp  genius,  and  corrupt  it.  It  is  tlie  uni- 
^'^"sal  taste  of  mankind,  which  is  subject  to  no  such  changing 
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modes^  that  alone  is  entitled  to  possess  any  aatliority ;  and  tiiis 
will  never  give  its  sanction  to  any  strain  of  preaching,  bul 
what  is  founded  on  human  nature  connected  with  usefubeu, 
adapted  lo  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  as  a  serious  persua- 
sive oration,  delivered  to  a  multitude  in  order  to  make  them 
better  men.  Let  a  preacher  form  himself  upon  this  standard, 
and  keep  it  close  in  his  eye,  and  he  will  be  in  a  much  sorer 
road  to  reputation,  and  success  at  last,  than  by  a  servile  con- 
pliance  with  any  popular  taste,  or  transient  humonr  of  his 
hearers.  Truth  and  good  sense  are  firm,  and  will  estabiisli 
themselves  ;  mode  and  humour  are  feeble  and  fluctuating.  Let 
him  never  follow  implicitly,  any  one  example  ;  or  become  a  ser^ 
vile  imitator  of  any  preacher,  however  much  admired.  From 
various  examples,  he  may  pick  up  much  for  his  improvement  ; 
some  he  may  prefer  to  the  rest ;  but  the  servility  of  imitation  ex- 
tinguishes all  genius,  or  rather  is  a  proof  of  the  entire  want 
of  genius. 

With  respect  to  style,  that  which  the  pulpit  requires,  murt 
certainly,  in  the  first  place,  be  very  perspicuous.     As  discourses 
spoken  there,  are  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of 
hearers,  plainness  and  simplicity  should  reign  in  them.     All  un- 
usual, swoln,  or  high-sounding  words,  should  be  avoided ;  es« 
pecially  all  words  that  are  merely  poetical,  or  merely  philosophi- 
cal.   Young  preachers  are  apt  to  be  caught  with  the  glare  of 
these  ;  and  in  young  composers  the  error  may  be  excusable ; 
but  they  may  be  assured  that  it  is  an  error,  and  proceeds  from 
their  not  having  yet  acquired  a  correct  taste.     Dignity  of  ex- 
pression, indeed,  the  pulpit  requires  in   a  high  degree ;  nothing 
that  is  mean  or  grovelling,  no  low  or  vulgar  phrases,  ought  on 
any  account  to  be  admitted.      But  this  dignity  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  simplicity.     The  words  employed  may  be  all  plain 
words,  easily  understood,  and  in  common  use ;  and  yet  the  style 
may  be  abundantly  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  lively 
and  animated.     For  a  lively  and  animated  style  is  extremely 
suited  to  the  pulpit    The  earnestness  which  a  preacher  ougU 
to  feel,  and  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  his  subjects,  justify 
and  often  require  warm  and  glowing  expressions.      He  not  only 
may  employ  metaphors  and  comparisons,  but,  on  proper  oc- 
casions, may  apostrophise  the  saint  or  the  sinner ;  may  personify' 
inanimate  objects,  break  out  into  bold  exclamations,  and  in  gen- 
eral, has  the  command  of  the  most  passionate  figures  of  speech. 
But  on  this  subject,  of  the  proper  use  aud  management  of  figures^ 
I  have  insisted  so  fully  in  former  lectures,  that  I  have  no  occasion 
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raw  to  give  particdar  directions  ;  unlesn  it  be  only  to  recal  to 
■ind  that  most  capital  mle^  never  to  employ  sb*ong  figures, 
or  a  pathetic  style,  except  in  cases  where  the  subject  leads  to 
tiMm,  and  where  the  speaker  is  impelled  to  the  use  of  them  by 
aative  unaffected  warmth. 

The  language  of  sacred  Scripture^  properly  employed^  is  a 
l^eat  ornament  to  sermons.  It  may  be  employed,  either  in  the 
way  of  qaotation,  or  allusion.  Direct  quotations,  brought  from 
Scrqptore,  in  order  to  support  what  the  preacher  inculcates, 
both  give  authority  to  his  doctrine,  and  render  his  discourse 
mere  solemn  and  venerable.  Allusions  to  remarkable  passages, 
or  expresaioos  of  Scripture,  when  introduced  with  propriety, 
iiave  generally  a  pleasing  effect.  They  afford  the  preacher  a 
fimd  of  metaphorical  expression  which  no  other  composition  en- 
jofB,  and  by  means  of  which  he  can  vary  and  enliven  his  style. 
But  he  muat  take  care  that  all  such  allusions  be  natural  and 
easy ;  for  if  they  seem  forced,  they  approach  to  the  nature  of 
conceits  * 

In  a  sermon,  no  points  or  conceits  should  appear,  no  affected 
smartness  and  quaintness  of  expression.  These  derogate  much 
irom  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit ;  and  give  to  a  preacher  the  air  of 
&ppishnes8,  which  he  ought,  above  all  things  to  shun.  It  is 
rather  a  strong  expressive  style  than  a  sparkling  one  tdat  is  to  be 
itttdied*  But  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that  we  render  style 
strong  or  expressive,  by  a  constant  and  multiplied  use  of  epithets. 
This  is  a  great  error.  Epithets  have  often  great  beauty  and 
force.  But  if  we  introduce  them  into  every  sentence,  and  string 
many  of  them  together  to  one  object,  in  place  of  strengthening, 
we  clog  and  enfeeble  style ;  in  place  of  illustrating  the  image, 
we  render  it  confused  and  indistinct.     He  that  tells  me  ^  of  this 

•  BUbop  Sherlock,  when  showiiifi;,  that  the  views  of  reason  have  been  enlarged, 
tind  the  principles  of  natural  religion  illuBtrated,  by  the  discoveries  of  Chris- 
Canity,  attacks  nnbetievers  for  the  abose  they  make  of  these  advantages,  in  the 
following  manner:  "  What  a  return  do  we  make  for  those  blessings  we  have  re- 
ceived I    How  disrespectfully  do  we  treat  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  which  we  owe 
that  clear  light  both  of  reason  and  nature  which  we  now  enjoy,  when  we  endea- 
vour to  set  np  reason  and  natnre  in  opposition  to  it !    Ought  the  withered  hand^ 
«l^ch  Christ  has  restored  and  made  whole,  to  be  lifted  up  against  him  V*  Vol.  i. 
^Wi.  1.    This  allusion  to  a  noted  miracle  of  our  Lord's,  appears  to  me  happy  and 
«le^nt.    Dr.  Seed  is  remarkably  ibnd  of  allusions  to  Scripture  style ;  but  he 
Mmetimes  emplovs  such  as  are  too  fanciful  and  strained.    As  when  he  says 
(Serm.  iv.)  "  No  one  great  virtue  will  come  single ;  the  virtues  that  he  her  fellowt 
^1^  hear  her  eimpanf  with  joy  and  gladnest ;"  alluding  to  a  passage  in  the  forty- 
fifth  Psalm,  which  relates  to  the  virgins,  the  companions  of  the  king's  daughter. 
ADd(Serm.  xiii.)  having  said,  that  the  universities  have  justly  been  called  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  he  adds,  "  and  if  the  eyes  of  the  nation  be  evil,  the  whole  Wf 
•fii  mut  be  fidl  ^fdeBrkmu.** 
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perishing,  mutable,  and  transitory  world ;''  by  all  these  three 
epithets,  does  not  give  me  so  strong  an  idea  of  what  he  would 
convey,  as  if  he  had  used  one  of  them  with  propriety.  &  con* 
dude  this  Iiead  with  an  advice,  never  to  have  what  may  be 
called  a  favourite  expression ;  for  it  shows  affectation^  and  becomei 
disgusting.  Let  not  any  expression,  whioh  is  remarkable  for 
its  lustre  or  beauty,  occur  twice  in  the  same  discourse.  The 
repetition  of  it  betrays  a  fondness  to  shine,  and  at  the  same  time, 
carries  the  appearance  of  a  barren  invention. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  write  ser- 
mons  fully,  and  commit  them  accurately  to  memory,  or  to  study 
only  the  matter  and  thoughts*  and  trust  the  expression^  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  delivery  ?     I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  universal 
•  rule  can  here  be  given.     The  choice  of  either  of  these  methods 
must  be  left  to  preachers,  according  to  their  different  genius. 
The  expressions  which  come  warm  and  glowing  from  the  mind, 
during  the  fervour  of  pronunciation',  will  often  have  a  superior 
grace  and  energy  to  thoi^e  which  are  studied  in  the  retiremest 
of  the  closet.     But  then,  this  fluency  and  power  of  expression 
cannot,  at  all  times,  be  depended  upon,  even  by  those  of  the 
readiest  genius ;  and  by  many  can  at  no  time  be  commanded, 
when  overawed  by  the  presence  of  an  audience.     It  is  proper 
tlierefore  to  begin,  at  least,  the  practice  of  preaching,  with  wri- 
ting as  accurately  as  possible.     This  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  (he  beginning  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  and  habit  of 
correct  speaking,  niiy,  also  of  correct  thinking,  upon  religious 
subjects.     I  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  to  say,  that  it  is 
proper  not  only  to  begin  thus,  but  also  to  continue,  as  long 
as  the  habits  of  industry  last,  in  the  practice  both  of  \vriting 
and  committing  to  memory.     Relaxation  in  this  particular  15 
so  common,  and  so  ready  to  grow  upon  most  speakers  in  the 
pulpit,  that  there    is    little  occasion    for  giving  any  cautions 
against  the  extreme  of  overdoing  in  accuracy. 

Of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart. 
All  that  I  shall  now  say  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  practice  of 
reading  sermons,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit  in  Great  Britain,  where  alone  this  prac- 
tice prevails.  No  discourse,  which  is  designed  to  be  persuasive, 
can  have  the  same  force  when  read,  as. when  spoken.  The  com- 
mon people  all  feel  this,  and  their  prejudice  against  this  prac- 
tice is  not  without  foundation  in  nature.  What  is  gained 
hereby  in  point  of  correctness,  is  not  equal,  I  apprehend,  to 
what  is  lost  in  point  of  persuasion  and  force.    T%ey,  wlio«« 
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memories  are  not  able  to  retain  the  whole  of  a  discburse, 
might  aid  themselves  considerably  by  short  notes  lying  be- 
fore them,  which  would  allow  thera  to  preserve,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  freedom  and  ease  of  one  who  speaks. 

The  French  and  English  writers  of  sermons  proceed  upon 
very  different  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit ;  and  seem 
indeed  to  have  split  it  betwixt  them.  A  French  sermon  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  warm  animated  exhortation ;  an  English  one, 
is  a  piece  of  cool  instructive  reasoning.  The  French  preachers 
address  themselves  chiefly  to  the  imagination  and  tlie  passions  ; 
the  English,  almost  solely  to  the  understanding.  It  is  the 
union  of  these  two  kinds  of  composition,  of  the  French  earnest- 
ness and  warmth,  with  the  English  accuracy  and  reason,  that 
would  form,  according  to  my  idea,  the  model  of  a  perfect  ser- 
mon. A  French  sermon  would  sound  in  our  ears  as  a  florid, 
and,  often,  as  an  enthusiastic,  harangue.  The  censure  which, 
in  fact,  the  French  critics  pass  on  the  English  preachers  is,  tliat 
they  are  philosophers  and  logicians,  but  not  orators.*  The  de- 
fects of  most  of  the  French  sermons  are  these :  from  a  mode 
that  prevails  among  them  of  taking  their  texts  from  the  lesson 
ef  the  day,  the  connection  of  the  text  with  the  subject  is  often 
unnatural  and  forced  ;-j-  their  applications  of  Scripture  are 
fanciAil  rather  than  instructive  ;  their  method  is  stiff  and  cram- 
ped, by  their  practice  of  dividing  their  subject  always  either  into 
three,  or  two,  main  points ;  and  their  composition  is  in  general 
too  diffuse,  and  consists  rather  of  a  very  few  thoughts  spread 
out,  and  highly  wrought  up,  than  of  a  rich  variety  of  senti- 
ments. Admitting,  however,  all  these  defects,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  their  sermons  are  formed  upon  the  idea  of  a  persua- 
sive poptilar  oration  ;  and  therefore  I  am  of  opinion  they  may  be 
read  mth  benefit. 

Among  the  French  Protestant  divines,  Saurin  is  the  most 
distinguished :  he  is  copious,  eloquent,  and  devout,  though  too 
ostentatious  in  his  manner.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  the 
two  most  eminent  are,  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  among  tlie  French  critics,  to  which  of  these  the 

*  "  Lea  sermons  soBt,  suWant  notre  ni^thode,  de  vrais  diBCours  oratoire s ;  et 
Bonpas,  coiiune  chez  les  Anglois,  des  diecniisioDS  m^tapbysiqaes  plus  coDvenablet 
i  one  acp.d^mie,  qo'aax  assemblies  populaires  qai  se  forment  dans  nos  temples, 
«tq«*il  s*agit  dHnstniire  des  devoirs  da  Chr^tianUme,  d'enconrager,  de  consoler, 
d'M'tfier/*— Kh^toriqoe  Francoise,  par  M.  Crevier,  torn.  i.  p.  134. 

t  One  of  Massillon's  best  sermons,  Uiat  on  the  cootness  and  languor  with 
wlilch  Christians  perform  the  diities  of  religion,  is  preached  from  Luke  iv.  38. 
A9d  ki  arose  out  qf  the  tynagogue^  and  entered  into  Smon*8  houu '  end  8i9Km*8  wife's 
mtkef  teat  taken  with  a  great  feter 
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preference  is  due>  and  each  of  them  has  his  partisans.  To  Bour- 
daloiie^  they  attribute  more  solidity  and  close  reasoning ;  to 
Massillon^  a  moro  pleasing  and  engaging  manner.  Bourdaloue 
is  indeed  a  great  reasoner,  and  inculcates  his  doctrines  with 
much  zeal,  piety^  and  earnestness  ;  but  his  styb  is  verbose,  he 
is  disagreeably  full  of  quotations  from  the  fathers,  and  he  wants 
imagination.  Massillon  has  more  grace,  more  sentiment,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  every  way  more  genius.  He  discovers  much 
knowledge  both  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  heart ;  he  is  pa- 
thetic and  persuasive ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  perhaps  the  most 
eloquent  writer  of  sermons  which  modern  times  have  produced.^ 

*  Ib  order  to  give  an  id«a  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  u  employed  by 
the  French  preachers,  I  shall  insert  a  passage  from  Massillon,  which*  in  the 
Encyclopedic,  (article  Eloquence,)  is  extolled  by  Voltaire,  who  was  the  author 
of  that  article,  as  the  chef-d'oeuTre,  equal  to  any  thin^  of  which  either  ancient 
or  modem  times  can  boast.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  is,  the  small  number  d 
those  who  shall  be  saved.  The  strain  of  the  whole  discourse  is  extremely  se- 
rious and  animated;  but  when  the  orator  came  to  the  passage  which  follows, 
Voltaire  informs  us,  that  the  whole  assembly  were  moved ;  that  by  a  sort  of 
involuntary  motion,  they  started  up  from  their  seats,  and  that  such  mnriBors 
of  surprise  and  acclamations  arose,  as  disconcerted  the  speaker,  thoug^h  they 
increased  the  effect  of  his  discourse. 

**  Je  m'arrete  a  vons,  mes  freres,  qui  £tes  ici  assembles.  Je  ne  parle  pins 
du  reste  des  hommes ;  je  vous  reg^de  comme  si  vous  ^tiez  seuls  sur  la  terrc : 
voici  la  pens^e  qui  m*occnpe  et  qui  m'^pouvante.  Je  suppose  que  c*est  ici 
YOtre  derni^re  heure,  et  la  fin  de  Tunivers ;  que  les  cleux  vont  s'onvrir  sur  vos 
t^tes,  J6sus-Christ  paroitre  dans  sa  gloire  an  milieu  de  ce  temple,  et  que  vous 
n'y  £tes  assembles  que  pour  Tattendre,  comme  des  criminels  tremblans^  a  qui 
Ton  va  pronoucer,  on  nne  sentence  de  grace,  on  un  arr^t  de  morte  ^temelle. 
Car  vous  avez  beau  vous  flatter ;  vons  mourrez  tels  que  vons  ctes  aujonrdlmi. 
Tons  ces  d6sirs  de  changement  qui  vous  amusent,  vous  amuseront  jnsqn'au 
lit  de  la  mort :  c'est  Texp^rience  de  tons  les  si^cles.  Tout  oe  que  vous  tronverez 
alors  en  vous  de  nonvean,  sera  peut-^tre  nn  compte  plus  grand  que  celni  quo 
vons  auriez  aujourd'hui  a  rendre ;  et  sur  ce  que  vous  seriez,  si  Ton  venoit  voaa 
juger  dans  ce  moment,  vous  pouvez  presque  decider  ce  qui  vous  arrivera  au 
sortir  de  la  vie. 

**  Or,  je  vous  le  demande,  et  je  vous  le  demande  frapp^  de  terreur,  oe  s^pa- 
rant  pas  en  ce  point  mon  sort  dn  vdtre,  et  me  mettant  dans  la  m6me  disposirion, 
oil  je  souhake  que  vous  entriez ;  je  vous  demande,  done,  si  J^sus-Christ  parois- 
soit  dans  ce  temple,  au  milieu  de  cette  assembl^e,  la  plus  angoste  de  I'nnivers, 
pour  nous  juger,  pour  faire  la  terrible  discernement  des  boucs  et  des  brebi'r 
croyez-vons  qne  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  tout,  ce  que  nous  sommes  ici,  fut  pUc6 
a  la  droite?  Croyez-vous  que  les  choses  du  moins  fnssent  6gales  ?  croycz- 
vous  qui'il  s'y  trouv&t  seulement  dix  justes,  qne  le  Seigneur  ne  pent  trouver 
autrefois  en  cinq  villes  toutes  entidres  ?  Je  vous  le  demande  ;  vons  Tignorez, 
et  je  rignore  moi-m^me.  Vous  seul,  O  mon  Dieu !  connoissez,  qui  vons  ap« 
partiennent. — Mes  freres,  notre  part  est  presque  a&sur^e,  et  nous  n*y  pc»n- 
sons  pas.  Quand  m^me  dans  cette  terrible  separation  qui  se  fera  un  jcnr,  il 
tie  devroit  y  avoir  qu'un  sent  p^cheur  de  cette  assemble  du  cdt^  des  rdprouv{'»r 
et  qn'une  voix  dn  ciel  viendroit  nous  en  assnrer  dans  ce  temple,  sans  le  designer ; 
qui  de  nous  ne  craindroit  d'etre  des  malheureux  ?  qui  de  nous  ne  retomberoit, 
d'abord  sur  sa  conscience,  pour  examiner  si  ses  crimes  n'ont  pas  m^ritc  ce  clw- 
timent  f  qui  de  nous,  saisi  de  frayenr,  ne  demanderoit  pas  a  Jdsns-Christ,  comme 
autrefois  les  ap6tres;  Seigneur,  ne  seroit-ce  pas  moi?     Sommes-nous  sBKes. 
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During  the  period  that  preceded  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  D.,  the  sermons  of  the  English  divines  abounded  with 
scholastic  casuistical  theology.  They  were  full  of  minute  divi- 
sioDS  and  subdivisions^  and  scraps  of  learning  in  the  didactic 
part ;  but  to  these  were  joined  very  warm  pathetic  addresses  to 
the  consciences  of  the  hearers^  in  the  applicatory  part  of  the 
sermon.  Upon  the  restoration,  preaching  assumed  a  more  cor- 
rect and  polished  form.  It  became  disencumbered  from  the  pe- 
dantry and  scholastic  divisions  of  the  sectaries  ;  but  it  threw 
out  also  their  warm  and  pathetic  addresses,  and  established  it- 
self wholly  upon  the  model  of  cool  reasoning,  and  rational  in- 
stroction.  As  the  dissenters  from  the  church  continued  to  pre- 
serve somewhat  of  the  old  strain  of  preaching,  this  led  the 
established  clergy  to  depart  the  farther  from  it.  Whatever  was 
earnest  and  passionate,  either  in  the  composition  or  delivery  of 
sermons,  was  reckoned  enthusiastic  ana  fanatical ;  and  hence 
that  argumentative  manner,  bordering  on  the  dry  and-  unpersua- 
sive,  which  is  too  generally  the  character  of  English  sermons^ 
Nothing  can  be  more  correct  upon  that  model  than  many 
of  them  are ;  but  the  model  itself  on  which  they  are  form- 
ed, is  a  confined  and  imperfect  one.  Dr.  Clark,  for  in- 
stance, every  where  abounds  in  good  sense,  and  the  most  clear 
and  accurate  reasoning ;  his  applications  of  Scripture  are 
pertinent ;  his  style  is  always  perspicuous,  and  often  elegant ; 
he  instructs  and  he  convinces  ;  in  what  then  is  he  deficient  ?  In 
nothing,  except  in  the  power  of  interesting  and  seizing  the 
heart  He  shows  you  what  you  ought  to  do  ;  but  he  excites  not 
the  desire  of  doing  it :  he  treats  man  as  if  he  were  a  being  of 
pare  intellect,   without  imagination  or  passions.     Archbishop 


nes  chers  aaditeurs  ?  Peut-^tre  que  parmi  tous  ceiix  qui  m'entendent,  il  ne  se 
trovvera  pas  diz  jnstes ;  pent-ctre  s'cn  trouvera-t-il  encore  moins.  Que  sais-jc, 
0  moil  Diea !  je  n'^e  regarder  d'un  ceil  ^t  les  ablniet  de  vos  jugemens  et  de 
votre  justice ;  peaN«;tre  ne  s'en  trquvera>t^il  qu*aa  aeul ;  et  ce  danger  ne  tous 
tcncbe  point,  oion  clier  auditenr  ?  et  vous  croyez  £tre  ce  seal  lieureux  dans  le 
tnnA  Dombre  qui  p^rira  ?  vous  qui  avez  moins  siget  de  le  croire  que  tout 
utre ;  voos  snr  qui  seul  la  sentence  de  mort  devroit  tomber.  Grand  Dieu  !  que 
i'on  co&niit  pen  dans  le  monde  les  terreurs  de  votre  loi  I  '*  Sec,-—  After  this 
twskeatng  and  alarming  exhortation,  the  orator  comes  %vith  propriety  to  this 
pnictical  improvement:  ^Mais  que  conclnre  de  ces  grandes  v^rit^s?  Qu'il 
^ntd^sesp^r  de  son  salat?  A  Dien  ne  plaise ;  il  n'y  a  que  Timpie,  qui  pour 
le  calmer  sui  ses  d^sordres,  tache  ici  de  conclure  en  secret  que  tous  les  hommes 
P^riront  comme  lui :  ce  ne  doit  pas  ^tre  \k  le  fruit  de  ce  discours  :  mais  de  voits 
Q^tromper  de  cette  erreor  si  nniverso.lle,  qu'on  pent  faire  ce  que  tous  let  autres 
mi'f  et  qneTusage  est  une  voie  sure;  roais  de  vous  convaincre  que  pour  se 
>^Ter,  il  fant  se  distinguer  des  autres  ;^tre  singnlier,  vivre  a  part  an  milieu  du 
"<>nde^et  ne  pas  resemhlcr  a  la  foiile/'— Sermons  de  Massillon,  vol.  iv. 
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TUlotson*s  manner  is  more  free  and  warm^  and  he  apprpacliet 
fearer  than  most  of  the  English  divines  to  the  character  of  popu- 
lar speaking.  Hence  he  is,  to  this  day,  one  of  the  best  models 
we  have  for  preaching.  We  must  not  indeed  consider  him  in 
the  light  of  a  perfect  orator  :  his  composition  is  too  loose  and 
remiss  ;  his  style  too  feeble,  and  frequently  too  flat^  to  deserve 
that  liigh  character  ;  but  there  is  in  some  of  his  sermons  so  much 
warmth  and  earnestness,  and  through  them  all  there  runs  so 
much  ease  and  perspicuity,  such  a  vein  of  good  sense  and  sin- 
^re  piety,  as  justly  entitle  him  to  be  held  as  eminent  a  preacher 
as  England  has  produced. 

In  Dr.  Barrow,  one  admires  more  the  prodigious  fecundity 
of  his  invention,  and  the  uncommon  strength  and  force  of  his 
conceptions,  than  the  felicity  of  his  execution,  or  his  talent  in 
composition.  We  see  a  genius  far  surpassing  the  common, 
peculiar  indeed  almost  ^0  himself;  but  that  genius  often  shoot- 
ing wild  and  unchastised  by  any  discipline  or  study  of  elo- 
quence. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  particular  characters  of  that  gre«ft 
number  of  writers  of  sermons  which  this  and  the  former  age  hav« 
produced,  among  whom  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  the  most  r^ 
spectable  names.     We  find  in  their  composition  much  that  de- 
serves praise ;  a  great  display  of  abilities  of  different  kin(i% 
much  good  sense  and  piety,  strong  reasoning,  sound  divinity, 
and  useful  instruction ;  though,  in.  general,  the  degree  of  elo- 
quence hears  not,  perhaps,  equal  proportion  to  the  goodness  of 
the  matter.    Bishop  Atterbury  deserves  to  be  particularly  men- 
tioned as  a  model  of  correct  and  beautiful  style,  besides  having 
the  merit  of  a  warmer  and  more  eloquent  strain  of  writing  in 
some  of  his  sermons,  than  is  commonly  met  with.    Had  Bishop 
Butler,   in   place   of  abstract    philosophical    essays,   give»  us 
more  sermons  In  the  strain  of  those  two  excellent  ones  which 
he  has  composed  upon  Self-deceit,  and  upon  the  character  of 
Balaam,  we  should  then   have  pointed  him  out  as  distinguislied 
for  that  species  of  characteristical  sermons  which  I  before  re- 
commended. 

Though  the  writings  of  the  English  divines  are  very  proper 
to  be  read  by  such  as  are  designed  for  the  church,  I  must  cau- 
tion them  against  making  too  much  use  of  them,  or  transcribing 
large  passages  of.  them  into  the  sermons  they  compose.  Such 
as  once  indulge  themselves  in  this  practice,  will  never  have  fkojf 
fund  of  their  own.  Infinitely  better  it  is.  to  venture  into  th^ 
pulpit  with  thoughts  and  expressions  which,  have  occurred  to 
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ihewaehen,  though  of  inferior  beauty^  than  to  disfigure  their 
compositions  by  borrowed  and  ill*sorted  ornaments^  which,  to  a 
JTidicioafl  eye,  idll  be  always  in  hazard  of  discovering  their  own 
poverty.  When  a  preacW  sits  down  to  write  on  any  subject, 
vnrer  let  him  begin  with  seeking  to  consult  all  who  have  written 
00  the  same  text  or  subject.  This,  if  he  consult  many,  will  throw 
pei^lexity  and  confusion  into  his  ideas  ;  and,  if  he  consults  only 
one,  will  often  warp  him  insensibly  into  his  method,  whether  it 
be  right  or  not.  But  let  bim  begin  with  pondering  the  subject 
io  his  own  thoughts  ;  let  him  endeavo.nr  to  fetch  materials  from 
within  ;  to  collect  and  arrange  his  ideas,  and  form  some  sort  of 
a  plan  to  himself,  which  it  is  always  proper  to  put  down  in 
writing.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  may  inquire  how  others  have 
treated  the  same  subject.  By  this  means,  the  method,  and  the 
leading  thoughts  in  the  sermon,  are  likely  to  be  his  own.  These 
thoughts  he  may  improve  by  comparing  them  with  the  track  of 
sentiments  which  others  have  pursued  ;  some  of  their  sense  he 
may,  without  blame,  incorporate  into  his  composition ;  retaining 
ahrays  his  own  words  and  style.  This  is  fair  assistance  :  all 
beyoad  is  plagiarism. 

On  the  whole,  never  let  the  capital  principle,  with  which  we 
iet  out  at  first,  be  forgotten, — to  keep  close  in  view  the  great 
o^for  which  a  preacher  mounts  the  pulpit ;  even  to  infuse  good 
^positions  into  his  hearers,  to  persuade  them  to  serve  God, 
and  to  become  better  men.  Let  this  always  dwell  on  his  mind 
when  he  is  composing,  and  it  will  dififuse  through  his  composi- 
tions that  spirit  which  will  render  them  at  once  esteemed  and 
wefnl.  The  most  useful  preacher  is  always  the  best,  and  will 
not  £ul  of  being  esteemed  so.  Embellish  truth  only,  with  a  view 
to  gain  it  the  more  Aill  and  free  admission  into  your  hearers' 
^ds,  and  your  ornaments  will,  in  that  case,  be  simple,  mascu- 
^^,  natural.  The  best  applause,  by  far,  which  a  preacher  can 
i^^^ive,  arises  from  the  serious  and  deep  impressions  which  his 
^sebarse  leaves  on  those  who  hear  it.  The  finest  encomium, 
P^haps,  ever  bestowed  on  a  preacher,  was  given  by  Louis 
^^*  to  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  Father  Massillon, 
^hom  I  before  mentioned  with  so  much  praise.  After  hear- 
fflg  him  preach  at  Versailles,  he  said  to  him,  «  Father,  I  have 
"**rt  many  great  orators  in  this  chapel ;  I  have  been  highly 
pleased  with  them ;  but  for  you,  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  go 
*^y  displeased  with  myself  j  for  I  see  more  of  my  own 
Racier." 
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LECTURE  XXX. 

CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  A  SERMON  OF  BISHOP 

ATTERBURY'S. 

The  last  lecture  was  employed  in  observations  on  tbe 
'  peculiar  and  distinguishing  characters  of  the  eloquence  proper 
'  for  the  pulpit.  But  as  rules  and  directions^  when  delivered  in 
the  abstract^  are  never  so  useful  as  when  they  are  illustrated  by 
particular  instances,  it  may,  perliaps,  be  of  some  benefit  to 
those  who  are  designed  for  the  church,  that  I  should  analyze  an. 
English  sermon,  and  consider  the  matter  of  it,  together  with  the 
manner.  For  this  purpose  I  have  chosen  Bishop  Atterbury,  ^$ 
my  example,  who  is  deservedly  accounted  one  of  our  most  elo- 
quent writers  of  sermons,  and  whom  I  mentioned  as  such  in  the 
last  lecture.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  more  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  expression,  than  for  profoundness  of  thought 
His  style,  though  sometimes  careless,  is,  upon  the  whole,  neat 
and  chaste ;  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  most  writers  of 
sermons.  In  his  sentiments  he  is  not  only  rational,  but  pioos 
and  devotional,  which  is  a  great  excellency.  The  sermon  which 
I  have  singled  out,  is,  that  upon  Praise  and  Thanksgiving,  the 
first  sermon  of  the  first  volume,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  his 
best.  In  examining  it,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  use  full 
liberty,  and,  together  with  the  beauties,  point  out  any  defects 
that  occur  to  me  in  the  matter,  as  well  as  in  the  style. 

Psalm  1.  14.  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving. 

'^  Among  the  many  excellences  of  this  pious  collection  of 
hymns,  fat  which  so  particular  a  value  hath  been  set  upon  it  by 
the  church  of  Gk)d  in  all  ages,  this  is  not  the  least,  that  the  true 
price  of  duties  is  there  justly  stated :  Aien  are  called  off  Irom 
resting  in  the  outward  show  of  religion,  in  ceremonies  and 
ritual  observances ;  and  taught  rather  to  practise  (that  which 
was  shadowed  out  by  these  rites,  and  to  which  they  are  designed 
to  lead,)  sound  inward  piety  and  virtue. 

"  The  several  composers  of  these  hymns  were  prophets;  per- 
sons whose  business  it  was,  not  only  to  foretel  events  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church  in  succeeding  times,  but  to  correct  and 
reform  also  what  was  amiss  among  that  race  of  men  with  whom 
they  lived  and  conversed;  to  preserve  a  foolish  people  from 
idolatry  and  false  worship ;   to  rescue  the  law  from  corrupt 
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f^smes  and  superstitious  abuses ;  and  to  put  men  in  mind  of 
(what  they  are  so  willing  to  forget)  that  eternal  and  invaria- 
ble role,  which  was  before  these  positive  duties,  would  continue 
after  theoi^  and  was  to  be  observed,  even  then,  in  preference  to 


"  The  discharge,  I  say,  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  office 
tddng  up  so  much  room  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  this  hath  been 
one  reason,  among  many  others,  why  they  have  always  been  so 
hi^y  esteemed  ;  because  we  are  froln  hence  furnished  with  a 
proper  reply  to  an  argument  commonly  made  use  of  by  unbe- 
lievers, who  look  upon  all  revealed  religions  as  pious  frauds 
and  impostures,  on  the  account  of  the  prejudices  they  have  en- 
tcrtaiiied  in  relation  to  that  of  the  Jews ;  the  whole  of  which  they 
first  suppose  to  lie  in  external  performances,  and  then  easily 
persuade  themselves,  that  God  could  never  be  the  author  of  such 
a  mere  piece  of  pageantry  and  empty  formality  ;  nor  delight  in  a 
worship  which  consisted  purely  in  a  number  of  odd  unaccount- 
able ceremonies.  Which  objection  of  theirs,  we  should  not 
be  able  thoroughly  to  answer,  unless  we  could  prove  (chiefly  out 
of  the  Psalms,  and  other  parts  of  the  prophetic  writings)  that 
the  Jewish  religion  was  somewhat  more  than  bare  outside  and 
show ;  and  that  inward  purity,  and  the  devotion  of  the  heart, 
was  a  duty  then,  as  well  as  now.** 

This  appears  to  me  an  excellent  introduction.  The  thought 
oa  which  it  rests  is  solid  and  judicious ;  that  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  the  attention  of  men  is  called  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
part  of  religion  ;  and  the  Jewish  dispensation  thereby  vindicated 
from  the  suspicion  of  requiring  nothing  more  from  its  votaries, 
than  the  observance  of  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
law.  Such  views  of  religion  are  proper  to  be  often  displayed  ; 
and  deserve  to  be  insisted  on  by  all  who  wish  to  render  preach- 
ing conducive  to  the  great  purpose  of  promoting  righteousness 
and  virtue.  The  style,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  is  not  only  free 
from  faults,  but  elegant  and  happy. 

It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  introduction,  when  it  can  be  made 
to  turn  on  some  thought,  fully  brought  out  knd  illustrated  ; 
Mpecially  if  that  thought  has  a  close  connexion  with  the  follow- 
«g  discourse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  anticipate  any 
thing  that  is  afterwards  to  be  introduced  in  a  more  proper  place. 
This  wtroduction  of  Atterbury's  has  all  these  advantages.  The 
encomium  which  he  makes  on  the  strain  of  David's  Psalms  is 
«ot  such  as  might  as  well  have  been  prefixed  to  any  other  dis- 
course,  the  text  of  which  was  taken  from  any  of  the  Psalms 
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Had  this  been  the  case^  the  introductioii  would  have  lott 
of  its  beauty     We  shall  see  from  what  follows,  how  nt 
the  introductory  thought  connects  with  his  text,  and  how  ha] 
it  ushers  it  in. 

"  One  great  instance  of  this  proof,  we  have  in  the  word«  n| 
before  us,  which  are  taken  from  a  psalm  of  Asaph,  written  j 
purpose  to  set  out.  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  eiterj 
performances,  when  compared  with  more  substantial  and 
duties.  To  enforce  which  doctrine,  G(fd  himself  is  brougW 
as  delivering  it.  *  Hear,  0  my  people,  and  I  will  speak ;. 
Israel,  and  I  will  testify  against  thee  :  I  am  God,  even  thy  G| 
The  preface  is  very  solemn,  and  tlierefore  what  it  ushers  in, 
may  be  sure  is  of  no  common  importance  :  *  I  will  not  repri 
thee  for  thy  sacrifices  or  thy  bumt-ofiferings,  to  have  been  rj 
tinually  before  me.'  That  is,  I  will  not  so  reprove  thee  for 
failures  in  thy  sacrifices  and  bumt-oflerings,  as  if  these  were 
only,  or  the  chief  things  I  required  of  thee.  '  I  will  take  no  M 
lock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goat  out  of  thy  folds  :'  I  prescribed 
not  sacrifices  to  thee  for  my  own  sake,  because  I  needed  them; 
'for  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  on  a  thou- 
sand hills.'  JVIine  they  are,  and  were,  before  I  commanded  thee 
to  offer  them  to  me ;  so  that,  as  it  follows,  '  If  I  were  hungry, 
yet  would  I  not  tell  thee  ;  for  the  world  is  mine,  and  the  fulneM 
thereof/  But  can  ye  be  so  gross  and  senseless  as  to  think  me 
liable  to  hunger  and  thirst  ?  as  to  imagine  that  wants  of  ih^t 
kind  can  touch  me  ?  '  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the 
blood  of  goats  T — ^Thus  doth  he  expostulate  severely  with  tbcm, 
after  the  most  graceful  manner  of  the  Eastern  poetry.  The 
issue  of  which  is  a  plain  and  full  resolution  of  the  case,  in  those 
few  words  of  the  text,  '  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.'  Would 
you  do  your  homage  the  most  agreeable  way  ?  would  you  render 
the  most  acceptable  of  services  ?  '  Offer  unto  God  tiianke- 
giving.' " 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  illustrate  gracefully  the  text  o( 
a  sermon  from  the  context,  and  to  point  out  the  connexion  be* 
tween  them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  discourse  which  is  apt  to 
become  dry  and  tedious,  especially  when  pursued  into  a  nunuts 
conunentary.  And  therefore,  except  as  far  as  such  illustFation 
from  the  context  is  necessary  for  explaining  the  meaning,  or  in 
cases  where  it  serves  to  give  dignity  and  force  to  the  text  I 
would  advise  that  it  be  always  treated  with  brevity.  Sometimes 
it  may  even  be  wholly  onutted,  and  the  text  assumed  merely  ^ 
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Hi^imclcpendefit  proposition,  if  the  connexion  with  the  content  be 
}haowar9,  and  would  require  a  laborious  explanation.  In  the 
ItQsent  case^  the  illustration  from  the  context  is  singularly 
lappy.  The  passage  of  the  psalm  on  whieh  it  is  founded  is 
Boble  and  spirited^  and  connected  in  such  a  manner  with  tlie  text. 
tt  to  introduce  it  with  a  very  striking  emphasis.  On  the  Ian- 
niage  1  have  little  to  observe,  except  tliat  the  phrase,  ^  one  great 
IBstaiice  of  this  proof/  is  a  clumsy  expression.  It  was  sufficient 
ko  bave  said,  '  one  great  proof,'  or  '  one  great  instance  of  this.' 
tm  the  same  sentence,  when  he  speaks  of  ^'  setting  out  the  weak* 
BiSfl  and  worthlessness  of  external  performances,"  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  word,  ^  worthlessness,"  as  it  is  now  commonly 
osed^  signifies  more  than  the  deficiency  of  worth,  which  is  all  that 
&e  aathor  means.  It  generally  imports  a  considerable  degree 
of  badness  or  blame.  It  would  be  more  proper,  therefore,  to  say, 
the  '  imperfection,'  or  the  ^  insignificancy,'  of  external  perfor- 
mances." 

"  The  use  I  intend  to  make  of  these  words  is,  from  hence  to 
raise  some  thoughts  about  that  very  excellent  and  important 
datjT  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  a  subject  not  unfit  to  be  dis* 
eoursed  of  at  this  time ;  whether  we  consider,  either  th^  more 
dian  ordinary  coldness  that  appears  of  late  in  men's  tempers 
towards  the  practice  of  this  (or  any  other)  part  of  a  warm  and 
affecting  devotion ;  the  great  occasion  of  setting  aside  this  par- 
ticular day  in  the  calendar,  some  years  ago ;  or  the  new  instances 
of  mercy  and  goodness,  which  God  hath  lately  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  us ;  answering  at  last  the  many  prayers  and  fast- 
^^y  by  which  we  have  besought  him  so  long  for  the  establish- 
ment of  their  migesties'  throne,  and  for  the  success  of  their 
arms ;   and  giving  us,  in  his  good  time,  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
'  pearing  before  him  in  the  more  delightful  part  of  our  duty, 
'  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise,  with  a  multitude  that  keep 
bolidays.' " 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  nothing  remarkable ;  ho  particular 
heaoty  or  neatness  of  expression;  and  the  sentence  which  it 
forms  is  long  and  tiresome. — ^To  raise  some  thoughts  about 
that  very  excellent,"  &c.  is  rather  loose  and  awkward ;  better. 
Ho  recommend  that  very  excellent,'  &c. ;  and  when  he  mentions 
'^  letting  aside''  a  particular  day  in  the  calendar,  one  would 
imagine>  that  '  setting  apart'  would  have  been  more  proper,  as 
to  'set  aside/  seems  rather  to  suggest  a  different  idea. 

■  '  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.' — ^Which  that  we  may  do. 
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let  us  inquire  firsts  how  we  are  to  undentand  this  command  i^ 
offering  praise  and  thanks^ving  unto  Crod  *  and  tben  how  rta^ 
sofiable  it  is  that  we  should  comply  with  it.* 

This  is  the  general  division  of  the  discourse.  An  excellent 
one  it  is^  and  corresponds  to  many  subjects  of  this  kind,  where 
particular  duties  are  to  be  treated  of;  first  to  explain,  and  then 
to  recommend  or  enforce  them.  A  division  should  always  be 
simple  and  natural;  and  much  depends  on  the  proper  view 
which  it  gives  of  the  subject. 

^  Our  inquiry  into  what  is  meant  here,  will  be  very  short; 
for  who  is  there,  that  understands  anything  of  religion,  but 
knows,  that  the  oflfering  praise  and  thanks  to  Grod,  implies,  oar 
having  a  lively  and  devout  sense  of  his  excellences^  and  of  his 
benefits  ;  our  recollecting  them  with  humility  and  thankfulnesi 
of  heart ;  and  our  expressing  these  inward  affections  by  suitable 
outward  signs,  by  reverent  and  lowly  postures  of  the  body,  by 
^ongs  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  ejaculations ;  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately ;  either  in  the  customary  and  daily  service  of  the  church, 
or  in  its  more  solemn  assemblies,  convened  upon  extraordinary 
occasions?    This  is  the  account  which  every  Christian  easily 
gives  himself  of  it ;  and  which,  therefore,  it  would  be  needless 
to  enlarge  upon.    I  shall  only  take  notice  upon  this  head,  that 
praise  and  thanksgiving  do,  in  strictness  of  speech,  signify 
things  somewhat  different.     Our  praise  properly  terminates  in 
God,  on  account  of  his  natural  excellences    and  perfections; 
and  is  that  act  of  devotion,  by  which  we  confess  and  admire  b> 
several  attributes  :  but  thanksgiving  is  a  narrower  duty,  and  im 
ports  only  a  grateful  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  past  mercies 
We  praise  God  for  all  his  glorious  acts  of  every  kind,  that  re 
gard  either  us  or  other  men  ;  for  his  very  vengeance,  and  thosfl 
'judgments'  which  he  sometimes  '  sends  abroad  in  the  earth ; 
but  we  thank  him,  properly  speaking,  for  the  instances  o{  his 
goodness  alone  ;  and  for  such  only  of  these,  as  we  ourselves  are 
iSrome  way  concerned  in.    This,  I  say,  is  what  the  two  words 
strictly  imply ;  but  since  the  language  of  Scripture  is  generally 
less  exact ;  and  useth  either  of  them  often  to  expi^ss  the  otbef 
by,  I  shall  not  think  myself  obliged,  in  what  follows,  thus  vkelf 
always  to  distinguish  them.' 

There  was  room  for  insisting  more  fully  on  the  nature  of  tJi« 
duty  than  the  author  has  done  under  this  head ;  in  particular* 
this  was  the  place  for  correcting  the  mistake,  to  which  men  a^* 
always  prone,  of  making  thanksgiving  to  consist  merel'*  in  t»»^ 
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expressions ;  and  for  showing  them,  that  the  essence  of 
doty  lies  in  the  inward  feelings  of  the  heart.  In  general,  it 
of  much  use  to  give  full  and  distinct  explications  of  religious 
ities.  But,  as  our  author  intended  only  Dae  discourse  on  the 
ibject^  he  could  not  enlarge  with  equal  fulness  on  every  part  of 
;  and  he  has  chosen  to  dwell  on  that  part  on  which  indeed  it  is 
lost  necessary  to  enlarge,  the  motives  enforcing  the  duty.  For, 
it  is  an  easier  matter  to  know,  than  to  practise  duty,  the 
lasive  part  of  the  discourse  is  that  to  which  the  speaker 
fllioald  always  bend  his  chief  strength.  The  account  given  in 
dus  head,  of  the  nature  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  though  short, 
is  yet  comprehensive  and  dislinct,  and  the  language  is  smooth 
and  elegant. 

''Now  the  great  reasonableness  of  this  duty  of  praise  or 
<luuiksgiving,  and  our  several  obligations  to  it,  will  appear,  if  we 
elAer  consider  it  absolutely  in  itself,  as  the  debt  of  our  natures ; 
or  ctmpare  it  with  other  duties,  and  shew  the  rank  it  bears 
among  them  ;  or  set  out,  in  the  last  place,  some  of  its  peculiar 
properties  and  advantages,  with  regard  to  the  devout  performer 
of  it" 

The  author  here  enters  upon  the  main  part  of  his  subject 
Ae  reasonableness  of  the  duty,  and  mentions  three  arguments 
ior  proving  it.  These  are  well  stated,  and  are  in  themselves 
proper  and  weighty  considerations.  How  far  he  has  handled 
^b  of  ihem  to  advantage,  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  I  can- 
not, however,  but  think  that  he  has  omitted  one  very  material 
part  of  the  argument,  which  was  to  have  shown  the  obligations 
^0  are  under  to  this  duty,  from  the  various  subjects  of  thanks- 
giving  afforded  us  by  the  divine  goodness.  This  would  have  led 
wm  to  review  the  chief  benefits  of  creation^  providence,  and  re- 
^ption :  and  certainly,  they  are  these  which  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  argument  for  thanksgiving.  The  heart  must  first 
w  affected  with  a  suitable  sense  of  the  divine  benefits,  before 
®J^e  can  be  excited  to  praise  God.  If  you  would  persuade  me 
*o  he  thankful  to  a  benefactor,  you  must  not  employ  such  con- 
Biderations  merely  as  those  upon  which  the  author  here  rests^ 
taken  from  gratUude's  being  the  law  of  my  nature,  or  bearing  a 
%k  rank  among  moral  duties,  or  being  attended  with  peculiar 
^vantages.  These  are  considerations  but  of  a  secondary  nature. 
*  ou  must  begin  with  setting  before  me  all  that  my  friend  has 
^<>ne  for  me,  if  you  mean  to  touch  my  heart,  and  to  call  forth 
«i«  Motions  of  gratitude.    The  case  is  perfectly  similar,  when 
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we  are  exhorted  to  give  thanks  to  God ;  and,  therefore,  in  gi^ittg 
a  full  view  of  the  subject,  the  blessings  conferred  on  us  by  dirae 
goodness  should  have  been  taken  into  the  argument. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  apology  for  our  author,  that  this 
would  have  led  him  into  too  wide  a  field  for  one  discourse,  and 
into  a  field  also,  which  is  difficult,  because  so  beaten,  the  eno- 
meration  of  the  divine  benefits.  He,  therefore,  seems  to  take  it 
for  granted,  that  we  have  upon  our  minds  a  just  sense  of  these 
benefits.  He  assumes  them  as  known  and  acknowledged ;  and 
setting  aside  what  may  be  called  the  pathetic  part  of  the  subject, 
or  what  was  calculated  to  warm  the  heart,  he  goes  on  to  the 
reasoning  part.  In  this  management,  I  cannot  altogether  blame 
him.  I  do  not  by  any  means  say  that  it  is  necessary  in  every 
discourse  to  take  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  which  we 
treat.  Many  a  discourse  is  spoiled,  by  attempting  to  render  it 
t6o  copious  and  comprehensive.  The  preacher  may,  without 
reprehension,  take  up  any  part  of  a  great  subject  to  which  Us 
genius  at  the  time  leads  him,  and  make  that  his  theme.  Bat 
when  he  omits  any  thing  which  may  be  thought  essential,  he 
ought  to  give  notice,  that  this  is  a  part,  which  for  the  time  lie 
lays  aside.  Something  of  this  sort  would  perhaps  have  been 
proper  here.  Our  author  might  have  begun  by  saying,  that  the 
reasonableness  of  this  duty  must  appear  to  every  thinking  beings 
who  reflects  upon  the  infinite  obligations  which  are  laid  upon  iis> 
by  creating,  preserving,  and  redeeming  love ;  and  after  taking 
notice  that- the  field  which  these  open,  was  too  wide  for  him  to 
enter  upon  at  that  time,  have  proceeded  to  his  other  heads. 
Let  us  now  consider  these  separately. 

*  The  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  considered  absolutdil 
in  itself,  is,  I  say,  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.  We  had 
such  faculties  bestowed  on  us  by  our  Creator,  as  made  us  capa- 
ble of  satisfying  this  debt,  and  obeying  this  law ;  and  they  never, 
therefore,  work  more  naturally  and  freely,  than  when  they  are 
thus  employed. 

•*  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  instructions  given  us  by  philosophy* 
and  which  has  ever  since  been  approved  and  inculcated  by  the 
wisest  men  of  all  ages,  that  the  original  design  of  making  in«" 
was,  that  he  might  praise  and  honour  him  who  made  hin?* 
When  God  had  finished  this  goodly  frame  of  things  we  ^ 
the  world,  and  put  together  the  several  parts  of  it  according  to 
his  infinite  wisdom,  in  exact  number,  weight,  and  measure,  there 
was  still  wanting  a  creature,  in  these  lower  regions,  that  could 
apprehend  the  beauty,  order,  and  exquisite  contrivance  of  it : 
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1M  from  contemplating  the  gift^  might  be  able  to  raise  itself 
to  the  great  Giver,  and  do  honour  to  all  his  attributes.  Erery 
thing  indeed  that  God  made,  did,  in  some  sense,  glorify  its 
Author,  inasmuch  as  it  carried  upon  it  the  plain  mark  and  im- 
press of  the  Deity,  and  was  an  eflfect  worthy  of  that  first  cause 
from  whence  it  flowed ;  and  thus  might  the  heavens  be  said,  at 
the  iir^  moment  in  which  they  stood  forth,  '  to  declare  his  glory, 
and  the  firmament  to  show  his  handy  work.'  But  this  was  an  im- 
perfect and  defective  glory ;  the  sign  was  of  no  signification 
here  below,  whilst  there  was  no  one  here  as  yet  to  take  notice 
of  it :  Man,  therefore,  was  formed  to  supply  this  want,  endowed 
with  powers  fit  to  find  out  and  to  acknowledge  these  unlimit 
ed  perfections ;  and  then  put  into  this  temple  of  God,  this  lower 
world,  as  the  priest  of  nature,  to  offer  up  the  incense  of  thanks 
and  praise  for  the  mute  and  insensible  part  of  the  creation. 

*  This,  I  say,  hath  been  the  opinion  aU  along  of  the  inost 
dioughtful  men  down  from  the  most  ancient  times  :  and  though 
it  he  not  demonstrative,  yet  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  judge 
highly  reasonable^  if  we  do  but  allow,  that  man  was  made  for 
some  end  or  other  ;  and  that  he  is  capable  of  perceiving,  that 
ond.  For,  then^  let  us  search  and  inquire  never  so  much,  we 
shall  find  no  other  account  of  him  that  we  can  rest  upon  so 
well.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  made  purely  for  the  good  plea- 
sure of  God ;  this  is,  in  efiect,  to  say^that  he  was  made  for  no 
determinate  end ;  or  for  none,  at  least,  that  we  can  discern.  If 
^e  say,  that  he  was  designed  as  an  instance  of  the  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  goodness  of  God  ;  this,  indeed,  may  be  the  reason 
of  his  being  in  general ;  for  it  is  the  common  reason  of  the  being 
of  every  thing  besides.  But  it  gives  no  account,  why  he  was 
^ade  such  a  thing  as  he  is,  a  reflecting,  thoughtful,  inquisitive 
being.  The  particular  reason  of  this  seems  most  aptly  to  be 
drawn  from  the  praise  and  honour  that  was  (not  only  to  redound 
to  God  from  him,  but)  to  be  given  to  God  by  him." 

The  thought  which  runs  through  all  this  passage,  of  man's 
being  the  priest  of  nature,  and  of  his  existence  being  calculated 
^cfly  for  this  end,  that  he  might  ofier  up  the  praises  of  the 
^^  part  of  the  creation,  is  an  ingenious  thought,  and  well 
niuslrated.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  among  some  of  the  ancient 
pMlosophers ;  and  it  is  not  the  worse  on  that  account,  as  it 
hereby  appears  to  have  been  a  natural  sentiment  of  the  human 
J*ind.  In  composing  a  sermon,  however,  it  might  have  been 
"•tter  to  have  introduced  it  as  a  sort  of  collateral  argument,  or 
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an  incidental  illustration^  than  to  hare  displayed  it  witu  so  much 
ponp,  and  to  haire  placed  it  in  the  front  of  the  arguments  tor 
this  duty.  It  does  not  seem  to  me^  when  placed  in  this  station, 
to  bear  all  the  stress  which  the  author  lays  upon  it.  When  the 
divine  goodness  bronght  man  into  existence,  we  cannot  well 
eonceive  that  its  chief  purpose  was,  to  form  a  being  who  mi^t 
sing  praises  to  his  Maker.  Prompted  by  infinite  benevolence, 
the  supreme  Creator  formed  the  human  race,  that  they  might 
rise  to  happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  through  a 
course  of  virtue,  or  proper  action.  The  sentiment  on  which  onr 
author  dwells,  however  beautiful,  appears  too  looae  and  rhetori- 
cal, to  be  a  principal  head  of  discourse 

*  Tliis  duty,  therefore,  is  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature. 
And  it  will  more  distinctly  appear  to  be  such,  if  we  consider  the 
two  ruling  faculties  of  our  mind,  the  understanding  and  the  wiU 
apart,  in  both  which  it  is  deeply  founded :  in  the  understanding, 
as  in  the  principle  of  reason,  which  owns  and  acknowledges  it ; 
in  the  will,  as  in  the  fountain  of  gratitude  and  return,  which 
prompts,  and  even  constrains  us  to  pay  it. 

*  Reason  was  given  us  as  a  rule  and  measure,  by  the  help 
of  which  we  were  to  proportion  our  esteem  of  every  thing, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  perfection  and  goodness  which 
we  found  therein.  It  cannot,  therefore,  if  it  doth  its  office 
at  all,  but  apprehend  God  as  the  best  and  most  perfect  being ; 
it  must  needs  see  and  own  and  admire  his  infinite  perfec- 
tions. And  this  is  what  is  strictly  meant  by  praise;  which, 
therefore,  is  expressed  in  Scripture,  by  confessing  to  God 
and  acknowledging  him ;  by  ascribing  to  him  what  is  his  due ; 
audi  as  far  as  this  sense  of  the  word  reaches,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  think  of  God  without  praising  him ;  for  it  depenii 
not  on  the  understanding,  how  it  shall  apprehend  things,  any 
more  than  it  doth  on  the  eye,  how  visible  objects  shall  appear 
to  it 

^  The  duty  takes  tlie  further  and  siu-er  hold  of  us,  by  the 
means  of  the  will,  and  that  strong  bent  towards  gratitude,  which 
the  Author  of  our  nature  hatli  implanted  in  it.  There  is  not  a 
more  active  principle  than  this  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  t^ureiy 
tliat  which  deserves  its  utmost  force,  and  should  set  all  its 
springs  a-work,  is  God ;  the  great  and  universal  Benefactor, 
from  whom  alone  we  received  whatever  we  either  have,  or  are, 
and  to  whom  we  can  possibly  repay  nothing  but  our  praises,  o"" 
to  speak  more  properly  on  this  head,  and  according  to  the 
strict  import  of  the  word,  our  thanksgiving.     '  Who  halh  firN^ 
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piven  to  God/  (saitb  the  great  apostle  in  his  nsoal  Agate,)  *  and  it 
f haD  be  recompensed  unto  him  again  ?  A  gift,  it  seems,  always 
requires  a  recompense ;  nay,  '  but  of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him,  are  all  things  :  of  him,'  as  the  Author;  'through  him,* 
as  the  Preserver  and  Governor ;  '  to  him,'  as  the  end  and  perfec- 
tion of  all  things  :  '  to  whom  therefore'  (as  it  Mlows),  be  glorv 
for  ever.    Amen  !* 

I  cannot  much  approve  of  the  light  in  which  our  authoi 
places  his  argument  in  these  paragraphs.     There  is  something 
too  metaphysical  and  refined,  in  his  deducing,  in  this  manner,  the 
obligation  to  thanksgiving,  from  the  two  faculties  of  the  mind, 
understanding  and  will.     Though  what  he  says  be  in  itself  just., 
yet  the  argument  is  not  sufficiently  plain  and  striking.     Argu- 
ments in  sermons,  especially  on  subjects  that  so  naturally  and 
easily  suggest  them,  should  be  palpable  and  popular :  should  not 
be  brought  from  topics  that  appear  far  sought,  but  should  di- 
rectly address  the  heart  and  feelings.     The  preacher  ought 
never  to  depart  too  far  from  the  common  ways  of  thinking,  and 
expressing  himself.     I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  whole  head 
might  have  been  improved,  if  the  author  had  ^aken  up  more 
obvious  ground ;  had  stated  gratitude  as  one  of  the  most  natu- 
ral principles  of  the  human  heart ;  had  illustrated  this,  by  show- 
'^%  how   odious   the   opposite  disposition  is,  and  with  wliat 
general  consent  men,  in  all  ages,  have  agreed  in  hating  and  con- 
denuiing  the  ungrateful ;  and  then,  applying  these  reasonings  to 
the  present  case,  had  placed  in  a  strong  view  that  entire  corrup- 
tion of  moral  sentiment  which  it  discovers,  to  be  destitute  of 
tbankful  emotions  towards  the  supreme  Benefactor  of  mankind. 
As  the  most  natural  method  of  giving  vent  to    grateful  sen- 
timents is  by  external  expressions  of   thanksgiving,  he  might 
then  have  answered  the  objection  that  is  apt  to  occur,  of  the  ex- 
pression of  our  praise  being  insignificant  to  the  Almighty.    But, 
by  seeking  to  be  too  refined  in  his  argument,  he  has  omittec 
some  of  the  most  striking  and  obvious  considerations,  and  wliich  - 
properly  displayed,  would  have  afforded  as  great  a  field  foi 
eloquence,  as  the  topics  which  he  has  chosen.     He  goes  on :     . 

*  Gratitude  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  benefits,  if  we  are 
«^We ;  of  thanks,  if  we  are  not :  which  thanks,  therefore,  must 
rise  always  in  proportion  as  the  favours  received  are  great,  and 
the  receiver  incapable  of  making  any  other  sort  of  requital. 
Now,  since  no  man  hath  benefitted  God  at  any  time  anci 
yet  every  man,  in  each  moment  of  his  life,  is  continually  bene- 
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fitted  by  bim^  what  strong  obligations  must  we  neeos  be  under  to 
thank  him  I  It  is  true,  our  thanks  are  really  as  insignificant  tu 
him^  as  any  other  kind  of  return  would  be ;  in  themselveit, 
indeed^  they  are  worthless  ;  but  his  goodness  hath  put  a  value 
upon  them :  he  hath  declared^  he  will  accept  them  in  lieu  of  the 
vast  debt  we  owe ;  and  after  that,  which  is  fittest  for  us,  to 
dispute  how  they  came  to  be  taken  as  an  equivalent,  or  to  pay 
them? 

*  It  is,  Jherefore,  the  voice  of  nature  (as  far  as  gratitude 
itself  is  so),  that  the  good  things  we  receive  from  above  should 
be  sent  back  again  thither  in  thanks  and  praises;  'as  the 
rivers  run  into  the  sea,  to  the  place'  (the  ocean  of  beneficence) 
'  from  whence  the  rivers  come^  thither  should  they  return 
again/  " 

In  these  paragraphs  he  has,  indeed,  touched  some  of  the  con- 
siderations which  I  mentioned :  but  he  has  only  touched  them : 
whereas,  with  advantage,  they  might  have  formed  the  main  body 
of  his  argument. 

*^  We  have    considered  the  duty  absolutely;  we    are   now 
to  compare  it  with  others,  and  to  see  what  rank  it  bears  among 
them.     And  here  we  shall  find,  that,  among  all  the  acts  of  religion 
immediately  addressed  to  God,  this  is  much  the  noblest  and 
most  excellent ;  as  it  must  needs  be,  if  what  hath  been  laid  down 
be  allowed,  that  the  end  of  man's  creation  was  to  praise  and 
glorify  God.     For  that  cannot  but  be  the  most  noble  and  excel- 
lent act  of  any  being,  which  best  answers  the  end  and  design  of 
it.     Other  parts  of  devotion,  such  as  confession  and  prayer,  seem 
not  originally  to  have  been  designed  for  man,  nor  man  for  them 
They  imply  guilt  and  want,  with  which  the  state  of  innocence  was 
not  acquainted.     Had  man  continued  in  that  estate,  his  worship 
(like  the  devotions  of  angels)  had  been  paid  to  heaven  in  pure 
acts  of  thanksgiving ;  and  nothing  had  been  left  for  him  to  do, 
beyond  the  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life,  as  nature  directed, 
and  praising  the  God  of  nature,  who  bestowed  them.     But  being 
fallen  from  innocence  and  abundance ;  having  contracted  guilty 
and  forfeited  his  right  to  all  sorts  of  meroies  ;  prayer  and  con- 
fession became  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  retrieve  the  loss,  and  to 
restore  him  to  that  state  wherein  he  should  be  able  to  live  with- 
out them.     These  are  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  lower  dispensation ; 
before  which,  in  Paradise,  there  was  nothing  but  praise,  and 
after  which,  there  shall  be  nothing  but  that  in  heaven.    Our  per- 
fect state  did  at  first,  and  will  at  last,  consist  in  the  performance 
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of  this  doty ;  and  herein,  therefore,  lies  the  excellence  and  the 
koBOQr  of  our  nature. 

*  It  is  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  by  which  the  apostle  bath 
given  the  preference  to  charity,  beyond  faith  and  hope,  and 
every  spiritual  gift  '  Charity  never  faileth,'  saith  he ;  mean- 
^  iog  that  it  is  not  a  virtue  useful  only  in  this  life  ;  but  will  accom- 
pany us  also  into  the  next :  *  but  whether  there  be  prophecies, 
they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease  ;  whe- 
ther there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away.'  These  are 
gifts  of  a  temporary  advantage,  and  shall  all  perish  in  the  using* 
'For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part ;'  our  present 
state  is  imperfect,  and,  therefore,  what  belongs  to  that,  and  only 
that,  must  be  imperfect  too.  '  But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is 
come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.*  The  argu- 
ment of  St.  Paul,  we  see,  which  sets  charity  above  the  rest  of 
Christian  graces,  will  give  praise  also  tlie  pre-eminence  over 
all  the  parts  of  the  Christian  worship ;  and  we  may  conclude 
our  reasoning  therefore,  as  he  doth  his:  'And  now  abideth 
confession,  prayer,  and  praise,  these  three  ;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  praise." 

The  author,  here,  enters  on  the  second  part  of  his  argument, 
the  high  rank  which  thanksgiving  holds,  when  compared  with 
.  other  duties  of  religion.  This  he  handles  with  much  eloquence 
and  beauty*  His  idea,  that  this  was  the  original  worship  of 
man  before  his  fall  rendered  other  duties  requisite,  and  shall 
contmne  to  be  his  worship  in  heaven,  when  the  duties  which 
Are  occasioned  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt  shall  have  no  place,  is 
solid  and  just ;  his  illustration  of  it  is  very  happy ;  and  tlie 
style  extremely  flowing  and  sweet.  Seldom  do  we  meet  with 
uiy  piece  of  composition  in  sermons,  that  has  more  merit  than 
this  head. 

*  It  is  so,  certainly,  on  other  accounts,  as  well  as  this ;  par. 
ticularly,  as  it  is  the  most  disinterested  branch  of  our  religious 
s^ce ;  such  as  hath  the  most  of  God,  and  the  least  of  ourselves 
^  it,  of  any  we  pay ;  and  therefore  approaches  the  nearest  of 
^y  to  a  pure,  and  free,  and  perfect  act  of  homage.  For  though 
a  p[ood  action  doth  not  grow  immediately  worthless  by  being 
done  with  the  prospect  of  advantage,  as  some  have  strangely  im- 
^ned ;  yet  it  will  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  that  its  being  done, 
^thont  the  mixture  of  that  end,  or  with  as  little  df  it  as  possible, 
recommends  it  so  much  tlie  more,  and  raises  the  price  of  it. 
^Uoth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?  was  an  objection  of  Satan  ; 
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which  implied  that  those  duties  were  most  TaluaUe,  where  ov 
own  interest  was  least  aimed  at :  and  God  seena,  by  the  conuma- 
sion  he  then  gave  6atan^  to  try  experiments  upon  Job,  thus  far 
to  have  allowed  his  plea.  Now  our  requests  for  future,  and  even 
our  acknowledgements  of  past  mercies,  centre  purely  in  our- 
selves ;  our  own  interest  is  the  direct  aim  of  tbem.  But  praise 
is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  principle,  which  proposes  bo 
other  end  to  itself,  but  to  do,  as  is  fit  for  a  creature  endowed 
with  such  faculties  to  do,  towards  the  most  perfect  and  benefi- 
cent of  beings  ;  and  to  pay  the  willing  tribute  of  honour  there, 
where  the  voice  of  reason  directs  us  to  pay  it.  God  hath,  in- 
deed, annexed  a  blessing  to  the  duty ;  and  when  we  know  this, 
we  cannot  choose,  while  we  are  performing  the  duty,  but  hava 
some  regard  to  the  blessing  which  belongs  to  it.  However, 
that  is  not  the  direct  aim  of  our  devotions,  nor  was  it  the  first 
motive  that  stirred  us  up  to  them.  Had  it  been  so,  we  should 
naturally  have  betaken  ourselves  to  prayer,  and  breathed  out 
our  desires  in  that  form  wherein  they  are  most  properly  ooo- 
veyed. 

•*  In  short,  praise  is  our  most  excellent  work,  a  work  co^ 
mon  to  tlie  church  triumphant  and  militant,  and  which  lifts  us  op 
into  communion  and  fellowship  with  angels.  The  matter  about 
which  it  is  conversant,  is  always  the  perfection  of  God's  nature; 
and  the  act  itself,  is  the  perfection  of  ours." 

Our  autlior's  second  illustration,  is  taken  from  praise  beiog 
the  most  disenterested  act  of  homage.  This  he  explains  justly 
and  elegantly ;  though  perhaps,  the  consideration  is  ntber 
too  thin  and  refined  for  enforcing  religious  dujties  ;  as  ci^^ 
tures,  such  as  we,  in  approaching  to  the  divine  presence 
can  never  be  supposed  to  lay  aside  aU  consider^on  of 
our  own  wants  and  necessities  ;  and  certainly  are  not  required 
(as  the  author  admits)  to  divest  ourselves  of  such  regards. 
The  concluding  sentence  of  this  head  is  elegant  and  happily 
expressed.  ' 

*  I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  set  out  some  of  its  pecu- 
liar properties  and  advantages,  which  recommend  it  to  the  devou' 
performer.    And, 

« 1.  It  is  the  most  pleasing  p^t  of  our  devotions:  it  proceeds 
always  from  a  lively  cheerful  temper  of  niind,  and  it  cherishes 
and  improves  what  it  proceeds  from.  ^  For  it  is  good  to  smf 
praises  unto  our  God,'  (says  one  whose  experience,  in  Oiis  case^ 
w«  may  rely  upon,)  '  for  it  is  pleasant,  and  praise  is  conif  ly ' 
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Petition  and  confession  are  the  langaage  of  the  indigent  and  the 
goilty,  the  breathings  of  a  sad  and  contrite  spirit :  *  Is  any  ai. 
iEded  ?  let  him  pray  ;*  bnt^ '  Is  any  merry  ?  let  him  sing  psalms/ 
The  most  usual  and  natural  way  of  men's  expressing  the  mirth  of 
their  hearts  is  in  a  song,  and  songs  are  the  very  language  of 
praise ;  to  the  expressing  of  which  they  are  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner appropriated,  and  are  scarce  of  any  other  use  in  religion. 
Indeed,  the  whole  composition  of  this  duty  is  such,  as  through- 
out speaks  ease  and  delight  to  the  mind.  It  proceeds  from  hoe 
and  from  t/umkfuhiess :  from  /ove,  the  fountain  of  pleasure,  the 
passion  which  gives  every  thing  we  do,  or  enjoy,  its  relish  and 
agreeableness.  From  thaiikfulne$$,  which  involves  in  it  the  me- 
mory of  past  benefits,  the  actual  presence  of  them  to  the  mind, 
and  the  repeated  enjoyment  of  them.  And  as  is  its  principle, 
sach  is  its  end  also  :  for  it  procureth  quiet  and  ease  to  the  mind, 
by  doing  somewhat  towards  satisfying  that  debt  which  it  labours 
ttnder ;  by  delivering  it  to  those  thoughts  of  praise  and  grati- 
tude, those  exultations  it  is  so  full  of ;  and  which  would  grow 
nneasy  and  troublesome  to  it  if  they  were  kept  in.  If  the  thank- 
fil '  refrained,  it  would  be  pain  and  grief  to  them  ;  but  then, 
then 'is  their  soul  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  fatness^  when 
their  mouth  praisetb  God  with  joyful  lips.'" 

In  beginning  this  head  of  discourse,  the  expression  which  the 
auUior  uses,  ^  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  ad- 
vantages," would  now  be  reckoned  not  so  proper  an  expres- 
sion, as  <<  to  point  out,"  or  ^  to  shew."  The  first  subdivision, 
concerning  praise  being  the  most  pleasant  part  of  devotion,  is 
▼eiy  just  and  well  expressed,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  seems  to  me 
Hither  defective.  Much  more  might  have  been  said,  upon  the 
pleasure  that  accompanies  such  exalted  acts  of  devotion.  It 
^^  a  cold  thought,  to  dwell  upon  its  disburdening  the  mind  of 
a  debt.  The  author  should  have  insisted  more  upon  the  influence 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  in  warming,  gladdening,  soothing . 
the  mind ;  lifting  it  above  tlie  world,  to  dwell  among  divine  and 
eternal  objects.  He  should  have  described  the  peace  and  joy 
which  then  expand  the  heart ;  the  relief  which  this  exercise  pro- 
cures from  the  cares  and  agitations  of  life;  the  encouraging 
views  of  Providence  to  which  it  leads  our  attention  ;  and  the 
trust  which  it  promotes  in  the  divine  mercy  for  the  future,  by  the 
commemoration  of  benefits  past.  In  short,  this  was  the  place 
for  his  pouring  out  a  greater  flow  of  devotional  sentiments  than 
>!»^liat  we  here  find.  .    - 
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*  2.  It  is  another  distinguishing  property  ci  divine  praise,  Aat 
it  enlargeth  the  powers  and  capacities  of  odr  souls,  turning  them 
from  low  and  little  things,  upon  their  greatest  and  noblest  object, 
the  divine  nature,  and  employing  them  in  the  discovery  and  ad- 
miration of  those  several  perfections  that  adorn  it  We  see 
what  difference  there  is  between  man  and  man,  such  as  there  is 
hardly  greater  between  man  and  beast :  and  this  proceeds  chiefly 
from  the  di£ferent  sphere  of  thought  which  they  act  in,  and  the 
different  objects  they  converse  with.  The  mind  is  essentially  the 
same  in  the  peasant  and  the  prince :  the  force  of  it  natnrallj 
equal,  in  the  untaught  man,  and  the  philosopher  ;  only  the  one 
of  these  is  busied  in  mean  affairs,  and  within  narrower  bounds ; 
the  other  exercises  himself  in  things  of  weight  and  moment;  and 
this  it  is,  that  puts  the  wide  distance  between  them.  Noble  ob- 
jects are  to  the  mind,  what  the  sunbeams  are  to  a  bud  or  flower ; 
they  open  and  unfold  as  it  were  the  leaves  of  it ;  put  it  upes 
exerting  and  spreading  itself  every  way ;  and  call  forth  all  those 
powers  that  lie  bid  and  locked  up  in  it.  The  praise  and  admi- 
ration of  God,  therefore,  bring  this  advantage  akHig  with 
it,  that  it  sets  our  faculties  upon  their  full  stretch,  and  im- 
proves them  to  all  the  degrees  of  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable." 

This  head  is  just,  well  expressed,  and  to  censure  it  might 
appear  hypercritical.  Some  of  the  expressions,  however,  one 
would  think,  might  be  amended.  The  simile,  for  instance, 
about  the  effects  of  the  sunbeams  upon  the  bud  or  flower,  is  pretty, 
but  not  correctly  expressed.  ^  They  open  and  unfold,  as  it 
were,  the  leaves  of  it."  If  this  is  to  be  literally  applied  to  the 
flower,  the  phrase,  "  as  it  were,"  is  needless  ;  if  it  is  to  be  meta- 
phorically understood,  (which  appears  to  be  the  case,)  the  '  leaves 
of  the  mind,'  is  harsh  language ;  besides  that,  ^  put  it  upon  ex- 
erting itself,"  it  is  rather  a  low  expression.  Nothing  is  more 
nice  than  to  manage  properly  such  similes  and  allusions,  so  as  to 
preserve  them  perfectly  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render 
the  image  lively  :  it  might  perhaps  be  amended  in  some  such  way 
as  this  :  ^  As  the  sunbeams  open  the  bud,  and  unfold  the  leaves 
of  a  flower,  noble  objects  have  a  like  effect  upon  the  mind :  they 
expand  and  spread  it,  and  call  forth  those  powers  that  before 
lay  hid  and  locked  up  in  the  soul.* 

'  3.  It  farther  promotes  in  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  God's  hoU' 
our,  and  a  high  indignation  of  mind  at  every  thing  that  op^iiy 
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jirefiuiefl  it  For  what  we  value  and  delight  in^  we  cannot  with 
imtience  hear  slighted  or  abused.  Our  own  praises,  which  we 
are  constantly  putting  up,  ^nll  be  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring 
and  promoting  the  divine  glory  in  every  other  instance ;  and  will 
make  us  set  our  faces  against  all  open  and  avowed  impieties ; 
which,  methinks,  should  be  considered  a  little  by  such  as  would 
be  thought  not  to  be  wanting  in  this  duty,  and  yet  are  often  silent 
under  the  foulest  dishonours  done  to  religion,  and  its  great  Author : 
for  tamely  to  hear  God's  name  and  worship  vilified  by  others,  is 
DO  very  good  argument  that  we  have  been  used  to  honour  and 
reverence  him,  in  good  earnest,  ourselves." 

The  thought  here  is  well  founded,  though  it  is  carelessly 
and  loosely  brought  out.  The  sentence,  ^  our  own  praises# 
which  we  are  constantly  putting  up,  will  be  a  spur  to  us 
towards  procuring  and  promoting  the  divine  glory  in  every 
other  instance,"  is  both  negligent  in  language,  and  ambiguous 
in  meaning,  for  *  our  ovm  praises,"  properly  signifies  the  praises 
of  ourselves.  Much  better  if  he  had  said,  *  Those  devout 
praises  which  we  constantly  offer  up  to  the  Almighty,  will 
oatnrally  prompt  us  to  promote  the  divine  glory  in  every  other 
instance.' 

*  4  It  win,  beyond  all  this,  work  in  us  a  deep  humility  and 
consdonsness  of  our  own  imperfections.  Upon  a  frequent  atten- 
tion to  God  and  his  attributes,  we  shall  easily  discover  our  own 
weakness  and  emptiness  ;  our  swelling  thoughts  of  ourselves  will 
abate,  and  we  shall  see  and  feel  that  we  are  '  altogether  lighter 
to  be  laid  in  the  balance  than  vanity  ;'  and  this  is  a  lesson  which, 
to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  is,  I  think,  very  well  worth  learn- 
ing.  We  are  naturally  presumptuous  and  vain  ;  full  of  ourselves* 
and  regardless  of  every  thing  besides,  especially  when  some  lit- 
tle outward  privileges  distinguish  us  from  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
then,  it  is  odds,  but  we  look  into  ourselves  with  great  degrees  of 
complacency,  '  and  are  wiser,'  (and  better  every  way)  *  in  our, 
own  conceit,  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason/  Now 
iu)thing  will  contribute  so  much  to  the  cure  of  this  vanity,  as  a  due 
attention  to  God's  excellencies  and  perfections.  By  comparing 
these  with  those  which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,  we  shall  learn, 
'not  to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves,  than  we  ought  to  think  of 
ourselves,'  but '  to  think  soberly ;  we  shall  find  more  satisfaction 
in  looking  upwards,  and  humbling  ourselves  before  our  common 
Creator,  than  in  casting  our  eyes  downward  with  scorn  upon  our 
feDow-creatures,  and  setting  at  nought  any  part  of  the  work  of 
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bis  hands..  The  yast  distance  we  are  at  from  real  and  infinite 
worth,  will  astonish  us  so  much,  that  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to 
value  ourselves  upon  these  lesser  degrees  of  pre-eminence,  wmck 
custom  or  opinion,  or  some  little  accidental  advantages,  have 
pyen  us  over  other  men.^ 

Though  the  thought  here  also  be  just,  yet  a  like  deficiency  in 
elegance  and  beauty  appears.  The  phrase,  *  it  is  odds  but  we 
look  into  ourselves,  with  great  degrees  of  complacency,"  is  much 
too  low  and  colloquial  for  a  sermon — ^he  might  have  said,  'we 
are  likely,*  or  '  we  are  prone'  to  look  into  ourselves. — **  Compar- 
ing these  with  those  which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,"  is  also  very 
careless  style. — '  By  comparing  these  with  the  virtues  and  ab31- 
ties  which  we  ascribe  to  ourselves,  we  shall  le&m' — ^would  have 
been  purer  and  more  correct 

^  5.  I  shall  mention  but  one  use  of  it  more,  and  it  is  this; 
that  a  conscientious  praise  of  God  will  keep  us  back  from  all 
false  and  mean  praise,  all  fulsome  and  servile  flatteries,  such  mb 
are  in  use  among  men.     Praising,  as  it  is  commonly  managed,  is 
notliing  else  but  a  trial  of  skill  upon  a  man,  how  many  good 
tilings  we  can  possibly  say  of  him.     All  the  treasures  of  oratory 
are  ransacked,  and  all  the  fine  things  that  ever  were  said,  are 
heaped  together  for  his  sake ;  and  no  matter  whether  it  belongs 
to  him  or  not ;  so  there  be  but  enough  on't    Which  is  one  de- 
plorable instance,  among  a  thousand,  of  the  baseness  of  humaD 
nature,  of  its  small  regard  to  truth  and  justice ;  to  right  or  in'ongi 
to  what  is,  or  is  not  to  be  praised.    But  he  who  hath  a  deep  sense 
of  the  excellencies  of  God  upon  his  heart  will  make  a  (Jod  of 
nothing  besides.    He  will  give  every  one  his  just  encomium, 
honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  as  much  as  is  due,  because  it  is 
his  duty  to  do  so ;  but  the  honour  of  God  will  suffer  him  ^ 
go  no  further.    Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed^  a  neigh- 
bouring prince  (who  now,  God  be   thanked,  needs  flattery  a 
great  deal  more  than  ever  he  did)  would  have  wanted  a  great 
deal  of  that  incense  which  hath  been  offered  up  to  him  by  ^ 
adorers." 

This  head  appears  scarcely  to  deserve  any  place  among  ^ 
more  important  topics  that  naturally  presented  tiiemselves  onun^ 
subject ;  at  least,  it  had  much  better  have  wanted  the  application 
which  tlie  author  makes  of  his  reasoning  to  the  flatterers  ofLo^'* 
XIV. ;  and  the  thanks  which  he  ofiers  to  God,  for  the  affairs  of 
that  prince  being  in  so  low  a  state,  that  he  now  needed  flattery 
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more  than  ever.    This  political  satire  is  altogether  out  of  place 
and  unworthy  of  the  subject. 

I  One  would  be  inclined  to  think  upon  reviewing  our  author's 
arguments,  that  he  has  overlooked  some  topics^  respecting  the 
bappf  consequences  of  this  duty^  of  full  as  much  importance  as . 
uiy  that  he  has  inserted.  Particularly,  he  ought  not  to  have 
omitted  the  happy  tendency  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  to 
strengthen  good  dispositions  in  the  heart ;  to  promote  love  to 
God,  and  imitation  of  those  perfections  which  we  adore  ;  and  to 
infuse  a  spirit  of  ardour  and  zeal  into  the  whole  of  religion,  as 
tlie  service  of  our  Benefactor.  These  are  consequences  which 
naturally  follow  from  the  proper  performance  of  tibis  duty ;  and 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted ;  as  no  opportunity  should 
be  lost  of  showing  the  good  effect  of  devotion  on  practical  religion 
and  moral  virtue  ;  and  pointing  out  the  necessary  connection  of 
Ihe  one  with  the  other.  For  certainly  the  great  end  of  preaching 
15,  to  make  men  better  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  to  pro- 
mote that  complete  reformation  of  heart  and  conduct  in  which  true 
Christianity  consists.  Our  author,  however,  upon  the  whole,  is 
not  deficient  in  such  views  of  religion ;  for  in  his  general  strain 
(rf*  preaching,  as  he  is  extremely  pious,  so  he  is,  at  the  same  time, 
practical  and  moral* 

His  summing  up  of  the  whole  argument,  in  the  next  para- 
graph, is  elegant  and  beautiful ;  and  such  concluding  views  of 
the  subject  are  frequently  very  proper  and  useful :  *  Upon  these 
grounds  doth  the  duty  of  praise  stand,  and  these  are  the  obliga- 
tions that  bind  us  to  the  performance  of  it.  It  is  the  end  of  our 
^eing,  and  the  very  rule  and  law  of  our  nature  ;  flowing  from 
^e  two  great  fountains  of  human  action,  the  understanding, 
and  the  will,  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily.  It  is  the  most 
excellent  part  of  our  religious  worship ;  enduring  to  eternity, 
after  the  rest  shall  be  done  away:  and  paid  even  now>  in  ihe 
frankest  manner,  with  the  least  regard  to  our  own  interest  It 
recommends  itself  to  us  by  several  peculiar  properties  and 
adv^ttitages ;  as  it  carries  more  pleasure  in  it,  than  all  other 
™ds  of  devotion ;  as  it  enlarges  and  exalts  the  several  powers 
<rf  the  mind ;  as  it  breeds  in  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  God's  hon- 
<JJu*,  and  a  willingness  to  promote  it  in  the  world ;  as  it  teaches 
^  to  be  humble  and  lowly  ourselves,  and  yet  preserves  us  from 
l>we  and  sordid  flattery,  from  bestowing  mean  and  undue  praises 
•pon  others." 

^ter  this,  our  author  addresses  himself  to  two  classes  of  men 
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the  careless  and  the  profane.  His  address  to  the  careless  is 
beautiful  and  pathetic;  that  to  the  profane^  is  not  so  well  ex- 
ecuted, and  is  liable  to  some  objection.  Such  addresses  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be^  on  several  occasions^  very  useful  parts  of  a 
discourse.  They  prevailed  much  in  the  strain  of  preaching 
before  the  Restoration  ;  and^  perhaps^  since  that  period,  have 
been  too  much  neglected.  They  afford  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  home  to  the  consciences  of  the  audience^  many  things, 
ivhich^  in  the  course  of  the  sermon,  were^  perhaps^  delivered  in 
the  abstract. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  which 
is  chiefly  employed  in  observations  on  the  posture  of  public 
aflairs  at  that  time.  Considered  upon  the  whole,  this  dis- 
course of  Bishop  Atterbury's  is  both  useful  and  beautiful, 
though  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  some  defects  in  it.  Sel- 
dom, or  never,  can  we  expect  to  meet  with  a  composition  of  any 
kind,  which  is  absolutely  perfect  in  all  its  parts:  and  when 
we  take  into  account  the  difficulties  which  I  before  showed 
to  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  we  have  perhaps,  lest 
reason  to  look  for  perfection  in  a  sermon,  than  in  any  other 
composition. 
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CONDUCT  OF  A  DISCOURSE  IN  ALL  ITS  PARTS— INTRODUCnOM 
—DIVISION— NARRATION  AND  EXPLICATION. 

I  HAVE,  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  considered  what 
is  peculiar  to  each  of  the  three  great  fields  of  public  speaking, 
popular  assemblies,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit.  I  am  now  to  treat 
of  what  is  common  to  them  all ;  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  or 
oration,  in  general.  The  previous  view  which  I  have  given 
of  the  distinguishing  spirit  and  character  of  different  kinds  of 
public  speaking,  was  necessary  for  the  proper  application  of 
the  rules  which  I  am  about  to  deliver ;  and  as  I  proceed,  I  shall 
farther  point  out,  how  far  any  of  these  rules  may  have  a  par- 
ticular respect  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  popular  courts 

On  whatever  subject  any  one  intends  to  discourse,  he  will 
most  commonly  begin  with  some  introduction^  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  his  hearers  ;  he  will  then  state  his  subject,  and 
explain  the  facts  connected  with  it ;  he  will  employ  arguments 
for  establishing  his  own  opinion,  and  overthrowing  that  of  his 
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pitagonist :  be  may  perhaps^  if  there  be  room  for  it^  endeavour 
to  touch  the  passions  of  his  audience ;  and  after  baving  said  all 
he  thinks  proper,  be  will  bring  his  discourse  to  a  close  by  some 
peroration  or  conclusion.  This  being  the  natural  train  of 
speaking,  the  parts  that  compose  a  regular  formal  oration,  are 
these  six ;  first,  the  exordium  or  introduction ;  secondly,  the 
ftate,  and  the  division  of  the  subject ;  Uiirdly,  narration  or  ex- 
plication ;  fourthly,  the  reasoning  or  arguments ;  fifthly,  tlie 
pathetic  part ;  and  lastly,  the  conclusion.  I  do  not  mean,  tliat 
each  of  these  must  enter  into  every  public  discourse,  or  tliat  they 
must  enter  always  in  tliis  order.  There  is  no  reason  for  being 
10  formal  on  every  occasion ;  nay,  it  would  often  be  a  fault,  and 
would  render  a  discourse  pedantic  and  stiff.  There  may  be 
many  excellent  discourses  in  public,  where  several  of  these  parts 
ve  altogether  wanting ;  where  the  speaker,  for  instance,  uses 
BO  introduction,  but  enters  directly  on  his  sulgect ;  where  he  has 
fio  occasion  eitlier  to  divide  or  explain ;  but  simply  reasons  on 
•ae  side  of  the  question,  and  then  finishes.  But  as  the  parts, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  are  the  natural  constituent  parts  of  a 
tegular  oration ;  and  as  in  every  discourse  whatever,  some  of 
them  must  be  found,  it  is  necessary  to  our  present  purpose,  that 
I  should  treat  of  each  of  them  distinctly. 

I  begin,  of  course,  with  the  exordium  or  introduction.  This 
is  manifestly  common  to  all  the  three  kinds  of  public  speaking. 
It  is  not  a  rhetorical  invention.  It  is  founded  upon  nature,  and 
suggested  by  common  sense.  When  one  is  going  to  counsel 
uother ;  when  he  takes  upon  him  to  instruct,  or  to  reprove, 
prudence  will  generally  direct  him  not  to  do  it  abruptly,  but  to 
use  some  preparation  ;  to  begin  with  somewhat  that  may  incline 
the  persons  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  to  judge  favourably 
of  what  he  is  about  to  say ;  and  may  dispose  them  to  such  a 
train  of  thought,  as  virill  forward  and  assist  the  purpose  which  he 
Jas  in  view.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main  scope  of  an  in- 
troduction. Accordingly  Cicero  and  Quintilian  mentions  three 
^is,  to  one  or  other  of  which  it  should  be  subservient,  ^  reddere 
wditores  benevolos,  attentos,  dociles." 

First;  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  hearers  ;  to  render 
|hem  benevolent,  or  well-affected  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  sub- 
ject Topics  for  this  purpose  may,  in  causes  at  tlie  bar,  be 
wmetimes  taken  from  the  particular  situation  of  the  speaker 
mmself,  or  of  his  client,  or  from  the  character  or  behaviour  of 
"'«  aniagonisis,  contrasted  with  nis  own ;  on  othi^'*  occasions, 
ifom  the  nature  of  tlie  subject,  as  closely  connected  with  the . 
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intoreflt  of  fha  hearers^  and,  in  general,  from  the  modesty  and 
good  intention  with  which  the  speaker  enters  npon  his  subject 
The  second  end  of  an  introduction  is^  to  raise  the  attention  of 
the  hearers ;  Wh?.ch  may  be  effected  by  giving  them  some  hints 
of  the  importance^  dignity,  or  novelty  of  the  snbject ;  or  some 
favourable  view  of  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which  we 
are  to  treat  it ;  and  of  the  brevity  with  whi6h  we  are  to  dis- 
course. The  third  end  is  to  render  the  hearers  docile,  or  open 
*  to  persuasion ;  for  which  end^  we  must  begin  with  studying  to 
remove  any  particular  prepossessions  they  may  have  contracted 
against  the  cause^  or  side  of  the  argument  which  we  espouse. 

Some  one  of  these  ends  should  be  proposed  by  every  intro- 
duction. When  there  is  no  occasion  for  aiming  at  any  of  them; 
when  we  are  already  secure  of  the  good-will>  tile  attention^  and 
the  docility  of  the  audience^  as*  may  often  be  the  case,  formal  in- 
troductions may^  without  any  prejudice^  be  omitted.  And, 
indeed^  when  they  serve  for  no  purpose  but  mere  ostentation, 
they  had  for  the  most  part  better  be  omitted ;  unless  as  far  as 
respect  to  the  audience  makes  it  decent^  that  a^  speaker  should 
not  break  in  upon  them  too  abruptiy,  but  by  a  short  exordium 
prepare  them  for  what  he  is  going  to  say.  Demosthenes'  intro- 
ductions are  always  short  and  simple ;  Cicero's  are  fuller  and 
more  artful. 

The  ancient  critics  .distinguish  two  kinds  of  introductions^ 
which  they  call  ^  principium^"  and  *  insinuatio.''  *  Princ^um* 
is,  where  the  orator  plainly  and  directly  professes  his  aim  in 
speaking.  ^Insinuatio**  is^  where  a  larger  compass  must  be 
taken  ;  and  where,  presuming  the  disposition  of  the  audience  to 
tie  much  against  the  orator,  he  must  gradually  reconcile  them  to 
hearing  him,  before  he  plainly  discovers  the  point  which  he  has 
in  view. 

Of  this  latter  sort  of  introduction,  we  have  an  admirable  in- 
stance in  Cicero's  second  oration  against  Rullus.  This  RuDos 
was  tribune  of  the  people,  and  had  proposed  an  Agrarian  law ; 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  create  a  decemvirate,  or  ten  com- 
missioners, with  absolute  power  for  five  years  over  all  the  lands 
conquered  by  the  republic,  in  order  to  divide  them  among  the 
citizens.  Such  laws  had  often  been  proposed  by  factious  magis- 
trates, and  were  always  greedily  received  by  the  people.  Cicero 
is  speaking  to  the  people ;  he  had  lately  been  made  consol  by 
their  interest ;  and  his  first  attempt  is  to  make  them  reject  this 
law.  The  subject  was  extremely  delicate,  and  required  much 
art.    He  begins  with  acknowledging  all  the  favours  which  ha 
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had  received  from  tbe  people^  in  preference  icf  fhe  nobility.  He 
professes  Inmself  the  creature  of  their  power,  and  of  all  men  the 
most  engaged  to  promote  dieir  interest.  He  declares  that  he 
held  himself  to  be  the  consul  of  the  people ;  and  that  he  would 
always  glory  in  preserving  the  character  of  a  popular  magistrate. 
Bat  to  be  popular,  he  observes,  is  an  ambiguous  word.  He 
understood  it  to  import  a  steady  attachment  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  people,  to  dieir  liberty,  their  ease,  and  their  peace; 
bat  by  some,  he  saw,  it  was  abused,  and  made  a  cover  to 
their  ovni  selfish  and  ambitious  designs.  In  this  manner,  he 
begins  to  draw  gradually  nearer  to  his  purpose  of  attacking 
the  proposal  of  Rullus,  but  still  with  great  management  and 
reserve.  He  protests,  that  he  is  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
Agrarian  laws ;  he  gives  the  highest  praises  to  the  Gracchi, 
those  zealous  patrons  of  the  people ;  and  assures  them,  that 
when  he  first  heard  of  Rullus's  law,  he  had  resolved  to  sup- 
port it,  if  he  found  it  for  their  interest;  but  that,  upon  ex- 
amining it,  he  found  it  calculated  to  establish  a  dominion  that 
was  inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  to  aggrandi2se  a  few  men  at 
the  expense  of  the  public ;  and  then  terminates  his  exordium  with 
telling  them,  that  he  is  going  to  give  his  reasons  for  being  of 
this  opinion ;  but  that  if  his  reasons  shall  not  satisfy  them,  he 
wiD  give  up  his  own  opinion,  and  embrace  theirs.  In  all  this 
there  was  great  art.  His  eloquence  produced  the  intended 
effect ;  and  the  people,  with  one  voice,  rejected  this  Agrarian 
Jaw. 

Having  given  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  end  of 
an  Introduction,  I  proceed  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  proper 
composition  of  it.  These  are  the  more  necessary,  as  this  is  a 
part  of  the  discourse  which  requires  no  small  care.  It  is  always 
of  importance  to  begin  well ;  to  make  a  favourable  impression 
at  first  setting  out ;  when  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  vacant  as  yet 
and  free,  are  most  disposed  to  receive  any  impression  easily. 
1  must  add,  too,  that  a  good  introduction  is  often  founc}  to 
be  extremely  difficult.  Few  parts  of  the  discourse  give  the  com- 
poser more  trouble,  or  are  attended  with  more  nicety  in  the  ex- 
ecution. 

The  first  rule  is,  that  the  introduction  should  be  easy  and 
natural.  The  subject  must  always  suggest  it.  It  must  appear, 
as  Cicero  beautifully  expresses  it,  ^  Effloruisse  penitus  ex  re  de 
qua  turn  agitur."^    It  is  too  common  a  fault  in  introductions^ 

*  To  baTe  tprang  up,  of  Iti  own  accordi  from  the  matter  which  U  under  con- 
uderation.'' 
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that  they  are  taken  from  some  common-place  topic^  which  has  no 
peculiar  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand ;  by  which  means  tiiey 
stand  apart^  like  pieces  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  discourse 
Of  this  kind  are  Sallust's  introductions^  prefixed  to  his  Gatilina- 
rian  and  Jugurthine  wars.  They  might  as  well  have  been  in- 
troductions to  any  other  history^  or  to  any  other  treatise  what- 
ever ;  and^  therefore,  though  elegant  in  themselves,  they  must  be 
considered  as  blemishes  in  the  work,  from  want  of  due  connec- 
tion with  it  Cicero,  though  abundantly  correct  in  this  parti- 
cular in  his  orations,  yet  is  not  so  in  his  other  works.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  of  his  to  Atticus  (L.  xvi.  6.)  that  it  was  his 
custom  to  prepare,  at  his  leisure,  a  collection  of  different  intro- 
ductions or  prefaces,  ready  to  be  prefixed  to  any  work  that  he 
might  afterwards  publish.  In  consequence  of  tiiis  strange 
method  of  composing,  it  happened  to  him,  to  employ  the 
same  introduction  twice  without  remembering  it;  prefbdog 
it  to  two  different  works.  Upon  Atticus  informing  him  of 
this,  he  acknowledges  the  mistake,  and  sends  him  a  new  intr^ 
duction. 

In  order  to  render  introductions  natural  and  easy,  it  is,  m 
my  opinion,  a  good  rule,  that  they  should  not  be  planned  t3I 
after  one  has  meditated  in  his  own  mind  the  substance  of  his 
discourse.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  should  begin  to  think 
of  some  proper  and  natural  introduction.  By  taking  a  contrary 
course,  and  labouring  in  the  first  place  on  an  introduction, 
every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  composition  will  often  find, 
that  either  he  is  led  to  lay  hold  of  some  common-place  topic, 
or  that  instead  of  the  introduction  being  accommodated  to  the 
discourse,  he  is  obliged  to  accommodate  the  whole  discourse  to 
the  introduction  which  he  had  previously  written.  Cicero 
makes  this  remark  ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  his  practice  was 
not  always  conformable  to  his  own  rule.  **  Omnibus  rebus 
consideratis,  turn  denique  id,  quod  primum  est  dicendum,  pu 
stremum  soleo  cogilare,  quo  utar  exordio.  Nam  si  quando  id 
primum  invenire  volui,  nullum  mihi  occurrit,  nisi  aut  exile,  aut 
nugatorium,  aut  vulgare."^  After  the  mind  has  been  once 
warmed  and  put  in  train,  by  close  meditation  on  the  subject, 
materials  for  the  preface  will  then  suggest  themselves  much  more 
readily. 

*  "  When  I  have  planned  and  dig^ested  all  the  materials  of  my  discounc,  it  ii 
my  custom  to  think,  in  the  last  place,  of  the  introduction  with  which  I  am  to 
begin.  For  if  at  any  time  I  have  erdeavonred  to  invent  an  introdactian  ftntf 
SAfhing  has  ever  occurred  to  me  tor  tha*  purpose  but  what  wm  trtflinfw  mid 
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In  die  second  place,  in  an  introdnetion,  correctneafl  shoold 
becareiiilly  stadied  in  the  expression.  This  is  requisite,  on  ac- 
coQBt  of  the  sitnation  of  the  hearers.  They  are  then  more  dis- 
posed to  criticise  than  at  any  other  period ;  they  are,  as  yet  on- 
occiq^icd  with  the  subject  or  the  arguments ;  their  attentipn  is 
whoBj  directed  to  the  speaker's  style  and  manner.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  therefore,  to  prepossess  them  in  his  favour ; 
though,  for  the  same  reasons,  too  much  art  must  be  avoided ;  for 
it  will  be  more  easily  detected  at  that  time  than  afterwards  ;  and 
will  derogate  from  persuasion  in  all  that  follows.  A  correct 
plainness,  and  elegaot  simplicity,  is  the  proper  character  of  an 
introdnction ;  ^  ut  videamur,"  says  Quintilian,  ^  accurate,  non 
callide,  dicere.* 

In  the  third  place,  modesty  is  another  character  which  it 
must  carry.  All  i4[>pearances  of  modesty  are  favourable  and 
prepossessing.  If  the  orator  set  out  with  an  air  of  arrogance 
and  ostentation,  the  self-love  and  pride  of  the  hearers  will  be 
presently  awakened,  and  will  follow  him  with  a  very  suspicious 
eye  throughout  all  his  progress.  His  modesty  should  discover 
itself  not  only  in  his  expressions  at  the  beginning,  but  in  bis 
wlmle  manner ;  in  his  looks,  in  his  gestures,  in  the  tone  of  his 
voice.  Every  auditory  take  in  good  part  those  marks  of  respect 
and  awe,  which  are  paid  to  them  by  one  who  addresses  them. 
Indeed,  the  modesty  of  an  introduction  should  never  betray  any 
thing  mean  or  abject.  It  is  always  of  great  use  to  an  orator, 
that  together  with  modesty  and  deference  to  his  hearers,  he 
should  show  a  certain  sense  of  dignity  arising  from  a  persuasion 
of  the  justice  or  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is  to 
^peuKa 

The  modesty  of  an  introduction  requires,  that  it  promise  not 
too  much.  *  Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem."^ 
This  certainly  is  the  general  rule,  that  an  orator  should  not  put 
forth  all  his  strength  at  the  beginning,  but  should  rise  and  grow 
upon  us,  as  his  discourse  advances.  There  are  cases,  however, 
in  which  it  is  allowable  for  him  to  set  out  from  the  first  in  a 
high  and  bold  tone ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  rises  to  defend 
some  cause  which  has  been  much  run  down,  and  decried  by  the 
public.     Too  modest  a  beginning  might  be  then  like  a  confes- 

*  He  does  not  lavish  at  a  blaze  his  fire. 
Sodden  to  glare,  and  then  in  smoke  expire ; 
Bvt  rises  from  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  light. 
And  poors  bis  specious  miracles  to  sighC 
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sion  df  gailt  By  fke  boldneBs  and  strength  of  his  exordiinn, 
be  mnst  endeavour  to  stem  tiie  tide  that  is  against  him^  and  ts 
remore  prejudices,  by  encoHntemg  them  witliout  fear.  In  sub- 
jects too  of  a  declamatory  nature,  and  in  sernMms,  whore  the 
subject  is  striking,  a  magnificent  introduction  has  sometiinM  s 
good  effect,  if  it  be  property  supported  m  the  seqoeL  Thus 
Bishop  Atterbury,  in  beginning  an  eloquent  sermon,  preached 
on  the  30th  of  Jannnary,  tlie  aniversary  of  what  is  called  King 
Charles's  Martyrdom,  sets  out  in  this  pompons  manner:  ''Tim 
is  a  day  of  troable,  of  rebuke,  «nd  of  blasphemy ;  distinguished 
in  the  calendar  of  our  church,  and  the  annals  of  our  nattonybf 
the  sufferings  of  an  excellent  prince,  who  fell  A  i^acrifice  totlis 
rage  of  his  rebellious  subjects  ;  and,  by  his  fall,  derived  iafamyi 
misery,  and  guilt  on  tliem,  and  their  sinfiil  posterity.'^  Bossuet, 
Flechier,  and  the  other  celebrated  French  preachers,  very  ofbn 
begin  their  discourses  with  laboured  and  sublime  introdndions. 
These  raise  attention,  and  throw  a  lustra  on  the  subject:  but 
let  every  speaker  be  much  on  his  guard  against  striking  a 
higher  note  at  the  beginning,  than  he  is  able  to  keep  u{)'in  liii 
progress. 

In  the  fourth  place,  an  introdnction  should  usually  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  calm  manner.  This  is  seldom  the  place  for  vehe- 
mence and  passion.  Emotions  must  rise  as  flie  discourse  ad- 
vances. The  minds  of  the  hearers  must  be  gradually  prepared^ 
before  the  speaker  can  venture  on  strong  and  passionate  senti- 
ments. Tlie  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  when  the  sukjeetif 
such,  that  the  very  mention  of  it  naturally  awakens  Bome  pas- 
sionate emotion  :  or  wheif  the  unexpected  presence  of  some  per^ 
son  or  object,  in  a  popular  assembly,  inflames  the  speaker,  and 
makes  him  break  forth  with  unusual  warmth.  Either  of  these 
will  justify  what  is  called  the  exordium  ab  abrupto.  Thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  Catiline  in  the  senate,  renders  the  vehement  begis- 
ning  of  Cicero's  first  oration  against  him  very  natural  and  pro- 
per; ^Quousque  tandem,  Gatilina,  abutere  patientia  nostra?' 
And  thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  preaching  from  this  text,  •*  Bles- 
sed is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me,**  ventures  on 
breaking  forth  with  this  bold  exordium :  «  And  can  any  man  then 
be  offended  in  thee,  blessed  Jesus  ?"  which  address  to  our  Sai«- 
our  he  continues  for  a  page  or  two,  till  he  enters  on  the  division 
of  his  subject.  But  such  introductions  as  these  sliould  be  lia- 
zarded  by  very  few,  as  they  promise  so  much  vehemence  asd 
unction  through  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  that  it  is  verj^  difficult 
to  fulfil  tlie  expectations  of  the  hearers. 
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At  ike  B9ao0  time,  tkough  the  introdnotioii  is  not  the  place  in 
vliidi  warm  emotioos  are  ajraaily  to  be  attempted,  yet  I  must 
lake  notice,  tkat  it  ought  to  prepare  the  #ay  for  such  as  are  de* 
agned  to  be  raised  in  subseqaent  parts  of  the  discourse.  The 
•rater  shoeld,  in  the  beginning,  turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
tewards  those  seatlments  and  feelings  which  he  seeks  to  awaken 
in  the  course  of  his  speech.  According,  for  instance,  as  it  is 
eempassion,  or  ind^nation,  or  contempt,  on  which  his  cliscourse 
is  to  rest,  he  ought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  these  in  his  introduction ; 
be  ought  to  begin  with  breathing  that  spirit  which  he  means  to 
inspire.  Much  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  is  shown,  in  thus 
striking  properly,  at  the  commencement,  the  key-note,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  of  the  rest  of  his  oration. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  a  rule  in  introductions,  not  to  anti- 
cipate any  material  part  of  the  subject.  When  topics,  or  argi»- 
meats,  which  are  afterwards  to  be  enlarged  upon,  are  fainted  at, 
tndin  part,  brought  forth  in  the  introduction,  they  lose  the  grace 
of  noyeHy  upon  their  second  appearance.  The  impression  in- 
(encfed  to  foe  made  by  any  capital  thought,  is  always  made  with 
Ae  greatest  advantage,  when  it  is  made  entire,  and  in  its  proper 
place. 

In  tile  last  place,  the  introduction  ought  to  be  proportioned, 
both  in  length  and  in  kind,  to  the  discourse  that  is  to  follow  ;  in 
length,  as  nofliing  can  be  more  absurd  tlian  to  ^rect  a  very  great 
portico  before  a  small  building ;  and  in  kind,  as  it  is  no  less  ab- 
surd to  overcharge,  with  superb  ornaments,  the  portico  of  a 
plain  dwelling-house,  or  to  make  the  entrance  to  a  monument  as 
gay  as  that  to  an  arbour.  Common  sense  directs,  that  every 
part  of  a  discourse  should  be  suited  to  the  strain  and  spirit  of 
the  whole. 

These  are  the  principal  rules  that  relate  to  introductions. 
They  are  adapted,  in  a  great  measure,  equally,  to  discourses  of 
all  kinds.  In  pliBadings  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  in  public  assem- 
blies, particular  care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  any  introduc- 
ti<m  of  that  kind,  which  the  adverse  party  may  lay  hold  of,  and 
torn  to  his  advantage.  To  tliis  inconvenience  all  those  introduc- 
tions are  exposed,  which  are  taken  from  general  and  common- 
place topics ;  and  it  never  fails  to  give  an  adversary  a  conside- 
rable triumph,  if,  by  giving  a  small  turn  to  sometliing  we  had 
aaid  in  our  exordium,  he  can  appear  to  convert  to  his  own  favour 
fte  principles  with  which  we  had  set  out,  in  beginning  our  attack 
iipon  him.  In  the  case  of  replies,  Quintilian  makes  an  observa- 
tion  which  is  very  worthy  of  notice ;  tliat  introductions,  drawn 

3  E  2 
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from  something  that  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  debafa^ 
have  always  a  peculiar  grace ;  and  the  reason  he  gives  for  it  ia 
just  and  sensible.  ^  Multum  gratiss  exordio  est,  quod  ab 
^ctione  diversse  partis  materiam  trahit;  hoc  ipso,  quod  dob 
compositum  domi,  sed  ibi  atqae  e  re  natum^  et  falicitate  faman 
ingenii  auget,  et  facie  simplicis,  sumptique  e  proximo  sermonii 
fidem  quoque  acquirit ;  adeo  ut,«tiamsi  reUqua  scripta  atqueelsr 
borata  sint^  tamen  plerumque  videatur  tota  extemporalis  mratie^ 
ciyus  initium  nihil  pr^paratum  habuisse  maniiestnm  esL*^ 

In  sermons^  such  a  practice  as  this  cannot  take  place ;  and 
indeed^  in  composing  sermons^  few  things  are  more  difficnit  thaa 
to  remoYP.  an  appearance  of  stiffness  from  an  introduction,  wh«n 
a  formal  one  is  used.  The  French  preachers,  as  I  before  obser- 
ved, are  often  very  splendid  and  lively  in  their  introdnetions ; 
but,  among  us,  attempts  of  this  kind  are  not  always  so  success- 
ful. When  long  introductions  are  formed  upon  some  coDunon- 
place  topic,  as  the  desire  of  happiness  being  natural  to  man,  or 
the  like,  they  never  fail  of  being  tedious.  Variety  should  be 
studied  in  this  part  of  composition  as  much  as  possible ;  often  it 
may  be  proper  to  begin  without  any  introduction  at  all,  unless 
perhaps,  one  or  two  sentences.  Explanatory  introductions  froa 
the  context,  are  the  most  simple  of  any,  and  frequently  -the  best 
that  can  be  used :  but  as  they  are  in  hazard  of  becoming  dxy, 
they  should  never  be  long.  An  historical  introduction  has>  geae* 
rally,  a  happy  effect  to  rouse  attention  when  one  can  lay  hold 
upon  some  noted  fact  that  is  connected  with  the  text  or  the  dis- 
course, and,  by  a  proper  illustration  of  it,  open  the  way  to  flie 
subject  that  is  to  be  treated  of. 

After  the  introduction,  what  commonly  comes  next  in  order, 
is  the  proposition,  or  enunciation  of  the  subject ;  concemiog 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  it  should  be  as  clear 
and  distinct  as  possible,  and  expressed  in  few  and  plain  words, 
without  the  least  affectation.  To  this  generally  succeeds  the 
Division,  or  the  laying  down  the  method  of  the  discourse ;  on 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  observations.  I  do  not  meaD# 
that  in  every  discourse  a  formal  division,  or  distribution  of  it 

*  **  Ad  introduction,  which  is  founded  upon  the  pleading  of  the  oppoutt 
party,  is  ^.xtreinety  {graceful ;  for  this  reason,  that  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
meditated  at  home,  but  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  business,  and  to  have  beeB 
composed  oti  tlie  spot.  Hence,  it  gives  to  the  speaker  the  reputation  of  a  <tiii^ 
invention,  and  adds  weight  likewise  to  his  discourse,  as  artless  and  unlaboured; 
in^onuiclj,  that  tboiijyh  all  the  rest  of  bis  oratioo  should  be  studied  and  written, 
yet  the  whole  discourse  has  the  appearance  of  beinj;  extemporary,  as  iti»8^^ 
dent  that  the  introduction  to  it  was  aupremed'iat«d."— iv.  l.M 
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into  parts^  is  Toquisite.  There  are  many  occasions  of  public 
•peaking  when  this  is  neither  requisite  nor  would  be  proper  ; 
when  the  discourse^  perhaps^  is  to  be  short,  or  only  one  point  is 
te  be  treated  of;  or  when  the  speaker  does  not  choose  to  warn 
Us  hearers  of  Hie  method  he  is  to  follow,  or  of  the  conclusion  to 
wUeh  he  seeks  to  bring  them.  Order  of  one  kind  or  other  is, 
indeed,  esssential  to  every  good  discourse ;  that  is,  every  thing 
•boiild  be  so  arranged,  as  that  what  goes  before  may  give  light 
aod  force  to  what  follows.  But  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  concealed  method.  What  we  call  Division  is,  when 
fhe  method  is  propounded  in  form  to  the  hearers. 

The  discourse  in  which  this  sort  of  division  most  commonly 
takes  place,  is  a  sermon  :  and  a  question  has  been  moved,  whe- 
ther dns  method  of  laying  down  heads,  a&  it  is  called,  be  the 
best  method  of  preaching.  A  very  able  judge,  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambray,  in  his  Dialogues  on  Eloqnence,  declares  strongly 
against  it.  He  observes,  that  it  is  a  modem  invention  ;  that  it 
was  never  practised  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  ;  and  what  is 
certainly  true,  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  schoolmen,  when  meta-. 
physics  began  to  be  introduced  into  preaching.  He  is  of  opinion, 
ttat  it  renders  a  sermon  stiff,  that  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  dis- 
coio'se ;  and  that,  by  the  natural  connection  of  one  part  with 
•nother,  the  attention  of  the  hearers  would  be  carried  along  the 
whole  with  more  advantage. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  authority  and  his  arguments,  I  cannot 
belp  being  of  opinion,  that  the  present  method  of  dividing  a  ser- 
mon into  heads  ought  not  to  be  laid  aside.  Established  practice 
has  now  given  it  so  much  weight,  that,  were  there  nothing  more 
in  its  favour,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  preacher  to  deviate 
io  far  from  the  common  track.  But  the  practice  itself  has  also, 
in  my  judgment,  much  reason  on  its  side.  If  formal  partitions 
give  a  sermon  less  of  the  oratorial  appearance,  they  render  it, 
however,  more  clear,  more  easily  apprehended,  and,  of  course, 
more  instructive  to  the  bulk  of  hearers,  which  is  always  the  main 
object  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  heads  of  a  sermon  are  great  as* 
iistance  to  the  memory  and  recollection  of  the  hearer.  They 
serve  also  to  fix  his  attention.  They  enable  him  more  easily  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  discourse ;  they  give  him 
pauses  and  resting-places,  where  he  can  reflect  on  what  has  been 
«aid,  and  look  forward  to  what  is  to  follow.  They  are  attended 
with  this  advantage  too,  that  they  give  the  audience  the  opportu- 
»ity  of  knowing,  beforehand,  when  they  are  to  be  released  from 
the  fatigue  of  attention,  and  thereby  make  them  follow  the  speaker 
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more  patiently :  *  Reficit  andieiiteBi,*  says  Qniittilian,  taking 
notice  of  this  very  advantage  of  divisions  in  otber  discmina8» 
"  Reficit  andientem  certo  singolaram  partimn  fine ;  non  dbtar, 
qnam  fiurientibns  iter,  moltom  detrabunt  fatigationis  notata  ia- 
scr^tis  lapidibos  spatia :  nain  et  exhaosti  laboris  nosae  meaw* 
ram  volnptati  est,  et  hortator  ad  refiqna  fortins  exseqnenda,  ukt, 
qnantom  snpersit**  With  regard  to  breaking  the  naity  ef  a 
discourse,  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  there  arises^  finom  dial 
quarter,  any  argument  against  Ibe  method  1  am  defbndiog. 
Uf  tlie  unity  be  broken,  it  is  to  the  nature  of  the  heads,  or 
topics  of  which  the  speaker  treats,  tfiat  this  is  to  be  inqpuied; 
not  to  his  laying  them  down  in  foroL  On  the  contraryi  if  hu 
heads  be  well  chosen,  his  marking  them  out,  and  distingoishmg^ 
them,  in  place  of  Imparing  the  unity  of  the  whole,  renden 
it  more  conspicuous  and  ccmiplete;  by  showing  how  all  the 
parts  of  a  discourse  hang  upon  one  another,  and  tend  to  one 
point 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  a  pleading,  or  any  discourse  where  divi- 
sion is  proper  to  be  used,  the  most  material  rales  are. 

First,  That,  the  several  parts  into  which  the  subject  is  divided, 
be  really  distinct  from  one  anotho* ;  that  is,  that  no  one  inclado 
another.  It  were  a  very  absurd  division,  for  instance,  if  one 
should  propose  to  treat  first,  of  the  advantages  of  yirtae,  and 
next,  of  those  of  justice  or  temperance  ;  becaiase  the  first  bead 
evidently  comprehends  the  second,  as  a  genus  does  the  species ; 
which  method  of  proceeding  involves  the  subject  in  indistinct- 
ness and  disorder. 

Secondly,  in  division,  we  must  take  care  to  follow  the  order 
of  nature ;  beginning  with  the  simplest  points,  such  as  are  easi- 
est apprehended,  and  necessary  to  be  first  discussed  ;  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  those  which  are  built  upon  the  former,  and 
which  suppose  them  to  be  known.  We  must  divide  the  sub- 
ject into  those  parts,  into  which  most  easily  and  naturally  it  is 
resolved  ;  that  it  may  seem  to  split  itself,  and  not  to  be  vio- 
lently  torn  asander :  *  Dividere,''  as  is  commonly  sai4  '^  °^ 
frangere." 

Thirdly,  The  several  members  of  a  division  ought  to  exbanst 
the  subject ;  otherwise  we  do  not  make  a  complete  division ;  va 

•  *«  The  condiuion  of  each  head  is  a  rtUef  to  the  bearers ;  just  at,  iip<»| 
Jonmey,  the  mile-stones,  which  are  set  upon  the  road,  serve  to  ^i^^^fj^  ^ 
traveller's  fatiipie.  For  we  arc  always  pleased  with  seeing  onr  laboar  ^'®^^*J'^ 
lessen ;  and,  by  calculating  bow  much  reaaUu,  arc  stirred  np  to  finish  oor  ta» 
*sore  i*beerfally,"->iv.  S.  23 
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eiUbit  the  subject  by  pieces  mod  comers  only,  without  giving  any 
fadi  pfam  BB  (fiiplays  the  whole. 

Ftrarthly>  Hie  toniM  in  wUoh  our  partitioiis  are  expressed, 
flhonld  be  as  concise  as  possible.  Avoid  all  cironmlocution 
here.  Adnit  not  a  single  word  hoi  what  is  necessary.  Precis 
sion  is  to  be  studied  above  all  things^  in  laying  down  a  method* 
It  is  this  which  chiefly  makes  a  divisiott  appear  neat  and  elegant ; 
when  the  several  heads  are  propoanded  in  the  elearest,  most  ex« 
pressTve>  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  fewest  words  possible.  This 
^lever  fails  to  strike  the  hearers  agreeably ;  and  is^  at  the  same 
time^  of  great  consequence  towards  making  the  divisions  be  lAore 
easily  remembered. 

Fifthly^  Avoid  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  heads.  To 
split  a  subject  into  a  great  many  minute  pacts,  by  divisions  and 
sabdivisions  without  end,  has  always  a  bad  effect  in  speaking. 
It  may  be  proper  in  a  logical  treatise  ;  but  it  makes  an  oration 
appear  hard  and  dry,  and  unnecessarily  fatigues  the  memory* 
In  a  sermon,  there  may  be  from  three  to  five  or  six  heads^  in- 
clading  subdivisions ;  seldom  should  there  be  more. 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  a  pleading  at  the  bar,  few  things  are  of 
greater  consequence  than  a  proper  or  happy  division.    It  should 
be  studied  with  much  accuracy  and  care;  for  if  one  take  a 
Wrong  method  at  first  setting  out,  it  will  lead  them  astray  in  all 
tbat  follows.   It  will  render  th^  whole  discourse  either  perplexed 
or  lang^d ;  and  though  the  hearers  may  not  be  able  to  tell  where 
flie  fault  or  disorder  lies,  they  will  be  sensible  there  is  a  disorder 
iomewhere,  and  find  themselves  little  afifected  by  what  is  spoken « 
The  French  writers  of  sermons  study  neatness  and  elegance  in 
the  divisions  of  their  subjects  much  more  than  the  English  do ; 
whose  distributions,  though  sensible  and  just,  yet  are  often  in- 
artificial and  verbose.    Among  the  French,  however,  too  much 
quaintness  appears  in  their  divisions,  with  an  affectation  of  bU  , 
ways  setting  out  either  with  two,  or  with  three  general  heads  of 
fflscourse.  A  division  of  Massillon's  on  this  text,  *•  It  is  finished^**^ 
lias  been  much  extolled  by  the  French  critics :  *  This  imports^*^ 
^ys  the  preacher,  ^  consummation,  first,  of  justice  on  the  part  of 
^od;  secondly,  of  wickedness  on  the  part  of  men  ;  thirdly^ 
of  love  on  tiie  part  of  Christ."      This  also  of  Bourdaloue's 
nas  been  much  praised,  from  these  words,  **  My  peace  I  give 
onto  you  :•    « Peace,"  says   he,  « first  to  the  understanding, 
by  sabmission  to  faith  ;  secondly,  to  the  heart,  by  submission  to 
^  law.» 

l^iie  next  constituent  part  of  a  discourse,  which  I  mentioned^ 
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was  Narration  or  Explication,  i  pat  tiiese  two  togetlier,  h&k 
becaase  tiiey  fall  nearly  under  tiie.  same  roles^  and  because  thej 
commonly  answer  the  same  purpose  ;  serving  to  illustrate  tto 
caose^  or  tiie  subject  of  which  the  orator  treats^  before  he  pr^ 
ceeds  to  argue  either  on  one  side  or  otiier ;  or  to  make  wf 
attempt  for  interesting  the  passions  of  the  hearers. 

In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  narration  is  often  a  very  importaot 
part  of  the  discourse,  and  requires  to  be  particularly  attended 
to.  Besides  its  being  in  any  case  no  easy  matter  to  relate  witb 
grace  and  propriety,  there  is  in  narrations  at  the  bar  a  pecuhir 
difficulty.  The  pleader  must  say  nothing  but  what  is  true ;  aod 
at  the  same  time  he  must  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  will  hurt 
his  cause.  The  facts  which  he  relates,  are  to  be  the  ground* 
work  of  all  his  future  reasoning.  To  recount  them  so  as  to  keep 
strictiy  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  and  yet  to  present  diem  un« 
der  the  colours  most  favourable  to  his  cause ;  to  place  in  the 
most  striking  light  every  circumstance  which  is  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  to  soften  and  weaken  such  as  make  against  him,  de- 
mand no  small  exertion  of  skill  and  dexterity.  He  must  ahrayt 
remember,  that  if  he  discovers  too  much  art,  he  defeats  his  owb 
purpose,  and  creates  a  distrust  of  his  sincerity.  Quintilias 
very  properly  directs,  ^  Efiugienda  in  hac  prcecipue  parte  omnis 
calliditatis  suspicio  ;  (neque  enim  se  usquam  magis  custodit  jo* 
dex,  quam  cum  narrat  orator)  nihil  videatur  fictum,  nihil 
sollicitum ;  omnia  potius  a  causa,  quam  ab  oratore  profeett 
credantur.** 

To  be  clear  and  distinct,  to  be  probable,  and  to  be  concise, 
are  the  qualities  which  critics  chiedy  require  in  narration;  etch 
of  which  carries,  sufficientiy,  the  evidence  of  its  importance. 
Distinctness  belongs  to  the  whole  train  of  the  discourse,  bat 
is  especially  requisite  in  narration,  which  ought  to  throw  lighten 
all  that  follows.  A  fact,  or  a  single  circumstance,  left  in  obscurity 
and  misapprehended  by  the  judge,  may  destroy  the  effect  of  aB 
tiie  argument  and  reasoning  which  the  speaker  employs.  If  ^ 
narration  be  improbable,  the  judge  will  not  regard  it ;  and  if  it 
be  tedious  and  diffuse,  he  will  be  tired  of  it,  and  forget  it  b 
order  to  produce  distinctness,  besides  the  study  of  the  general 
rules  of  pprAoicuity  which  were  formerly  given,  narration  require* 

*  "  Id  Uiis  part  of  disconrse,  the  speaker  mutt  be  rery  carefnl  to  than  evefy 
appearance  of  art  and  cimning.  For  there  is  no  time  at  which  the  judfce  i'  bmh* 
apoiS  hit  irnard,  than  when  the  pleader  is  relating  facts.  Let  notbinic  <^* 
feigned  ;  nothin^r  anxiously  concealed.  Let  all  that  is  said,  appear  to  arise  tnm 
tlie  cause  itself,  and  not  to  be  the  work  of  tlie  orator."— ir.  S   US 
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fiiAcfBiBF  aftentioo  to  ascertain  clearly  the  names^  the  date«^ 
the  place«>  and  every  other  material  circumstance  of  the  facta 
leeoviited.  In  order  to  be  probable  in  narration,  it  is  material 
to  eater  into  the  characters  of  the  persons  of  whom  we  speak, 
ifed  to  show,  that  their  actions  proceeded  from  such  motives  as 
are  natural,  and  likely  to  gain  belief.  In  order  to  be  as  concise 
as  the  subject  will  admit,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  out  all 
mperBuous  ^circumstances  ;  the  rejectioTi  of  which  will  like- 
wise tend  to  make  oar  narration  more  forcible,  and  more 
dear. 

Cicero  is  very  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  narration ;  and 
from  the  OKaroples  in  his  orations  much  may  be  learned.     The 
narration,  for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  oration  Pro  MUone, 
has  been  often  and  justly  admired.    His  scope  is  to  show,  that 
though  in  fact  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo  or  his  servants,  yet 
that  it  was  only  in  self-defence ;  and  that  the  design  had  been 
laid,  not  by  Milo  against  Clodius,  but  by  Clodius  against  Milo  s 
Ufe.     AH  the  circumstances  for  rendering  this   probable   are 
painted  with  wonderful  art.    In  relating  the  manner  of  Mile's 
letting  out  from  Rome,  he  gives  the  most  natural  description  of 
a  family  excursion  to  the  country,  under  which  it  was  impossible 
that  any  bloody  design  could  be  concealed.     **  He  remained,** 
sajs  he,  ^  in  the  senate-house  that  day^  till  all  the  business  was 
over.    He  came  home,  changed  his  clothes  deliberately,  and 
waited  for  some  time,  till  his  wife  had  got  all  her  things  ready 
for  going  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  country.    He  did  not 
set  out  till  such  time  as  Clodius  might  easily  have  been  in  Rome, 
if  he  had  not  been  lying  in  wait  for  Milo  by  the  way.    By  and 
by^  Clodius  met  him  on  the  road,  on  horseback ;  like  a  man  pre- 
pared for  action,  no  carriage,  not  his  wife,  as  was  usual,  nor  any 
'^^ooily  equipage  along  with  him  ;  whilst  Milo,  who  is  supposed 
to  he  meditating  slaughter  and  assassination,  is  travelling  in  a 
^AiTiage  with  his  wife,  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  embarrassed 
with  baggage^  and  attended  by  a  great  train  of  women  servants 
awl  boys."    He  goes  on,  describing  the  recounter  that  followed, 
Cioditts's  servants  attacking  those  of  Milo,  and  killing  the  driver 
of  his  carriage ;  Milo  jumping  out,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  and 
iuaking  the  best  defence  he  could,  while  Clodius's  servants  en- 
deavoored  to  surround  him ;  and  then  concludes  his  narration 
^th  a  very  delicate  and  happy  stroke.    He  does  not  say  in 
plain  words,  that  Milo's  servants  killed  Clodius,  but  that  •  in 
™  midst  of  the  tumult,  Milo's  servants,  without  the  orders, 
Without  the  knowledge,  without  the  presence  of  their  master 
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did  what' every  master  would  have  wished  hif  semsita,  in  a  Vk$ 
conjunctarei  to  have  done.** 

In  sermons,  where  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  nvratioi^ 
explication  of  the  subject  to  be  discoursed  en,  comes  in  Ae 
place  of  narration  at  the  bar,  and  is  to  be  taken  up  much  ob 
the  same  tone ;  that  is,  it  must  be  concise,  clear,  and  distinct; 
and  in  a  style  correct  and  elegant,  rather  than  highly  adorned. 
To  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  text  with  propriety ;  to  give  a  M 
and  p^spicuoos  account  of  the  nature  of  that  virtue  or  du<j 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  is  properly  the  didactic 
part  of  preaching ;  on  the  right  execution  of  which  much  de- 
pends for  aD  that  comes  afterwards  in  the  way  of  persuasiiHi 
The  great  art  in  succeeding  in  it,  is,  to  meditate  profoundly  on 
the  subject,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  it  in  a  clear  and  strong 
point  of  view.  Consider  what  light  other  passages  ot  Scripture 
throw  upon  it ;  consider  whether  it  be  a  sulyect  nearly  related 
to  some  other  from  which  it  is  proper  to  distingoisb  it :  consider 
whether  it  can  be  illustrated  to  advantage  by  comparing  it  witi^ 
or  opposing  it  to,  some  other  thing ;  by  inquiring  into  causes,  or 
tracing  effects ;  by  pointing  out  examples,  or  appealing  to  the 
feelings  of  bearers ;  that  thus,  a  definite,  precise,  circumstan- 
tial view  may  be  afforded  of  the  doctrine  to  be  inculcated.  Let 
the  preacher  be  persuaded,  that  by  such  distinct  and  apt  iUus- 
trations  of  the  known  truths  of  religion,  it  may  both  display 
great  merit  in  the  way  of  composition,  and,  what  he  ought  to 
conilider  as  far  more  valuable,  render  his  discourses  weigh^i 
instructive,  and  useful. 

*  "  MUo  cum  in  senatu  fiiisset  eo  die,  qaod  senatut  dimissus  est,  dommi 
TeniL    Calceofl  et  vestimenta  inatavit;  paullisper,  dam  se  uxor  (at  fit)  cofl- 
pant,  commoratns  est:  deimle  profectus  est  id  temporia,  cam  jam  Clodiai, 
•iiittidem  eo  die  Remam  ventontft  erat^  redire  potaisseC    ObWam  fit  ei  Clodias, 
expeditas,  in  equo,  nuUa  rlieda,  nnllis  tmpedimentis,  nnllis  Grsecis  comitilMis^  at 
•olebat,  sine  nxore,  quod  nunquam  fere.    Cum  hie  insidiator,  qui  iter  tHod  ad 
CMden  faciendain,  apparasset,  cUm  nxore  veheretar  in    rbeda,    psBidala^ 
raaflEoo  impedimentu,  ac  miiliebri  et  delicato  ancillanim  paerornmqae  comitata* 
Fit  obviam  Clodio  ante  fundom  ejus,  hora  fere  undecima,  ant  non  mnlto  secof. 
"Statim  complures  cum  telis  in  hunc  faciunt  de  loco  superiore  impetnm :  adTcrti 
rkedwioai  oecidnnt;   cam  antem  hie  de  rheda,  rejecU  pKnala,  detihiias«tf 
•eqae  acri  animo  defenderet,  illi  qui  erant  cam  Clodio,  f:ladiis  edncds,  partim 
recurrere  ad  rhedam,  nt  a  terf^o  Milonem  adorirentur ;  partim,  qaod  booc  jA 
fttteffectom  potarent,  ctedere  incipiant  ejos  servos,  qui  post  erant  I  ex  qoibes 
qui  aniaio  fideli  in  domimm  et  prttsenti  fueront,  partim  occisi  s tint,  partim,  cam 
ad  rhedam  pugnare  viderent,  et  domino  succurrere  prohiberentar,  MilonenKpi* 
occisum  etiam  ex  ipso  Clodio  audirent,  et  ita  esse  patarent,  fecernnt  id  serti 
Miloaii  (dicam  enim  non  deri? andi  criminis  cansa,  sed  at  factum  est)  Be<]oe  !#* 
perante,  neque  sciente,  neque  prassente  domino,  q«od  suos  qnisqne  servos  ta 
tali  re  faeere  volaiseet."— c  10. 
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CONBUCT  OF  k  DISCOURSE— THE  ARGUMENTATIVE  PART— THE 

PATHETIC  PART^THE  PERORATION. 

In  treating  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  discourse 
or  oration^  I  have  already  considered  the  introduction^  the  divi- 
don^  and  the  narration  or  explication.  I  proceed  next  to  treat 
of  the  argumentative  or  reasoning  part  of  a  discourse.  In  what- 
ever place^  or  on  whatever  subject  one  speaks^  this^  beyond 
doubt,  ia  of  the  greatest  consequence.  For  the  great  end  for 
which  men  speak  on  any  serious  occasion^  is  to  convince  their 
bearers  of  something  being  either  true^  or  rights  or  good :  and, 
bj  means  of  this  conviction,  to  influence  their  practice.  Reason 
and  argument  make  the  foundation,  as  I  have  often  inculcated, 
of  all  manly  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

Now,  with  respect  to  arguments,  three  things  are  requisite, 
Firsty  the  invention  of  them ;  secondly,  the  proper  disposition 
and  arrangement  of  them ;  and  thirdly,  the  expressing  of  them 
in  such  a  style  and  manner,  as  to  give  them  their  full  force. 

The  first  of  these,  invention,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  ma-^ 
terial,  and  the  ground-work  of  the  rest.  But,  with  respect  to 
flu4,  I  am  afraid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  give  any  real 
assistance.  Art  cannot  go  so  far,  as  to  supply  a  speaker  with 
arguments  on  every  cause,  and  every  subject ;  though  it  may  be 
of  considerable  use  in  assisting  him  to  arrange  and  express 
tbose,  which  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  discovered.  For 
it  is  one  thing  to  discover  the  reasons  that  are  most  proper  to 
convince  men,  and  another,  to  manage  these  reasons  with  the 
most  advantage.    The  latter  is  all  that  rhetoric  can  pretend  to. 

The  ancient  rhetoricians  did  indeed  attempt  to  go  much  far« 
tLer  Ihan  this.  They  attempted  to  form  rhetoric  into  a  more 
complete  system ;  and  professed  not  only  to  assist  public 
speakers  in  setting  off  their  arguments  to  most  advantage ;  but 
to  supply  the  defect  of  their  invention,  and  to  teach  them  where 
^  find  arguments  on  every  subject  and  cause.  Hbnce  their 
doctrine  of  topics,  or  •  loci  communes,*  and  •  sedes  argumen- 
torum,"  which  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  the  writings  of  Aria* 
tetle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian.  These  topics,  or  loci,  were  no 
otber  than  general  ideas  applicable  to  a  great  many  different 
8\iHject8,  which  the  orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in  order  to 
fiud  oat  materials  for  his  speech     They  had  their  intrin^io  and 
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extrinsic  loci ;  some  loci  that  were  common  to  all  tlie  diflerent 
kinds  of  public  speaking,  and  some  that  were  peculiar  to  eacii. 
Tlie  connnon  or  general  loci,  were  such  as  genus  and  species, 
cause  and  effect,  antecedents  and  consequents,  likeness  and  con- 
trariety, definition,  circumstances  of  time  and  place;  and  a  greni 
many  more  of  the  same  kinds.  For  each  of  the  different  kinds 
of  public  speaking,  they  had  their  **  loci  iMjrsonarum,"  and  *loci 
remm  :''  as  in  demonstrative  orations,  for  instance,  the  heads 
from  which  any  one  could  be  decried  or  praised  ;  his  birth,  his 
country,  his  education,  his  kindred,  the  qualities  of  his  body,  the 
qualities  of  his  mind,  the  fortune  he  enjoyed,  the  stations  he  had 
filled,  &c.  and  in  deliberative  orations,  the  topics  that  might  l>e 
used  in  recommending  any  public  measure,  or  dissuading  from 
it;  such  as,  honesty,  justice,  facility,  profit,  pleasure,  glory,  as- 
sistance from  friends,  mortification  to  enemies,  and  the  like. 

The  Grecian  sophists  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  artificial 
system  of  oratory ;  and  they  shewed  a  prodigious  subtilty  and 
fertility  in  the  contrivance  of  these  loci.  Succeeding  rhetoricians, 
dazzled  by  the  plan,  wrought  them  up  into  so  regular  a  system, 
that  one  would  think  they  meant  to  teach  how  a  person  might 
mechanically  become  an  orator,  without  any  genius  at  all.  They 
give  him  receipts  for  making  speeches,  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident,  that  though  this  study  of  comnKin 
places  might  produce  very  showy  academical  declamations,  it 
could  never  produce  useful  discourses  on  real  business.  The 
loci  indeed  supplied  a  most  exuberant  fecundity  of  matter.  One 
who  had  no  other  aim  but  to  talk  copiously  and  plausibly,  by 
consulting  them  on  every  subject,  and  laying  liold  of  all  that  they 
suggested,  might  discourse  without  end ;  and  that  too,  thougb 
he  had  none  but  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  his  subject 
But  such  discourse  could  be  no  other  than  trivial.  What  is 
truly  solid  and  persuasive,  must  be  drawn  *  ex  visceribui 
causae,"  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  pro- 
found meditation  on  it.  They  who  would  direct  students  of 
oratory  to  any  other  sources  of  argumentation,  only  delude 
them  ;  and  by  attempting  to  render  rhetoric  too  perfect  an  art, 
they  render  it,  in  truth,  a  trifling  and  childish  study. 

On  tliis  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  rhetorical  loci,  or  topics, 
I  think  it  superfluous  to  insist  If  Qny  think  that  the  knowledge 
of  them  may  contribute  to  improve  their  invention,  and  exi^d 
their  views,  they  may  consult  Aristotle  and  Quintilian,  or  what 
Cicero  has  written  on  this  head,  in  his  Treatise  De  Immntionef 
his  Topica,  and  second  book  De  Oralore*    But  when  they  are  te 
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I^repare  a  duconme,  by  which  they  propose  to  conyince  a  judgo, 
or  to  produce  any  considerable  effect  upon  an  assembly,  I  would 
advise  tliem  to  lay  aside  tlieir  common  places^  and  to  think 
closely  of  their  subject  Demosthenes,  I  dare  say,  consulted 
none  of  the  loci,  when  he  was  inciting  the  Athenians  to  take 
aroi3  against  Philip ;  and  where  Cicero  has  had  recourse  to 
them,  his  orations  are  so  much  the  worse  on  that  account. 

I  proceed  to  what  is  of  more  real  use,  to  point  out  the  as- 
aistaoce  that  can  be  given,  not  with  respect  to  the  invention,  but 
with  respect  to  tlie  disposition  and  conduct  of  arguments. 

Two  difierent  methods  may  be  used  by  orators  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  reasoning ;  the  terms  of  art  for  which  are,  the  ana- 
lytic^ and  the  synthetic  metliod.  The  analytic  is,  when  the 
orator  conceals  his  intention  concerning  the  point  he  is  to  prove, 
tin  he  has  gradually  brought  his  hearers  to  tlie  designed  conclu- 
sion. They  are  led  on,  step  by  step,  from  one  known  truth  to 
another,  till  the  conclusion  be  stolen  upon  tliem,  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  chain  of  propositions.  As,  for  instance,  when 
one  intending  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  sets  out  with  ob- 
serving that  every  thing  which  we  see  in  the  world  has  had  a 
beginning,  that  whatever  has  had  a  beginning,  must  have  had  a 
prior  cause ;  that  in  human  productions,  art  shown  in  the  effect, 
necessarily  infers  design  in  the  cause ;  and  proceeds  leading  you 
on  from  one  cause  to  another,  till  you  arrive  at  one  supreme 
First  Cause,  from  whom  is  derived  all  the  order  and  design  visi 
Ue  in  his  works.  This  is  much  the  same  with  the  Socratic 
method,  by  which  that  philosopher  silenced  the  sophists  of  his 
age.  It  is  a  very  artful  method  of  reasoning ;  may  be  carried  on 
with  much  beauty,  |uid  is  proper  to  be  used  when  the  hearers 
are  much  prejudiced  against  any  truth,  and  by  imperceptible 
steps  must  be  led  to  conviction. 

Bat  there  are  few  subjects  that  will  admit  tliis  method,  and 
not  many  occasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  be  employed.  The 
mode  of  reasoning  more  generally  used,  and  most  suited  to  the 
train  of  popular  speaking,  is  what  is  called  i^ie  synthetic ;  when 
the  point  to  be  proved  is  fairly  laid  down,  and  one  argument 
aftfir  anothar  is  made  to  bear  upon  it,  till  the  hearers  be  fully 
convinced. 

Now,  in  all  arguing,  one  of  the  first  tilings  to  be  attended  to 
is,  lunong  the  various  arguments  which  may  occur  upon  a  cause, 
to  make  a  proper  selection  of  such  as  appear  to  one's  self  the 
noat  solid ;  and  to  employ  these  as  tlie  chief  means  of  persua- 
sion*   Eveiy  speaker  should  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  a 
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hearer,  and  think  how  he  would  be  affected  by  liiofle  reaMO^ 
which  he  purposes  to  emphiy  far  perraadiiig  otiiera.  For  k 
must  not  expect  to  impose  on  mankhid  by  mere  arts  cf  speeeL 
They  are  not  so  easily  imposed  on,  as  public  speakers  aore  aonifr* 
times  apt  to  think.  Shrewdness  and  sagacity  are  foviul  maoMf 
all  ranks ;  and  the  speaker  may  be  p)-aised  for  his  fine  diseoorse^ 
whQe  yet  the  hearers  are  not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  om 
thing  he  has  uttered. 

Supposing  the  arguments  properly  chosen,  it  is  evident  tittt 
their  effect  will,  in  some  measure,  depend  on  the  right  amnge- 
ment  of  them ;  so  as  they  shall  not  jnstle.  and  embarrass  one 
another,  but  giro  mutual  aid ;  and  bear  with  the  fairest  and 
fullest  direction  on  the  point  in  view.  Concerning  this,  the  fct 
lowing  rules  may  be  taken : 

In  the  first  place,   avoid  blending  arguments  oonfusedly 
together,  that  are  of  a  separate  nature.   All  arguments  whatever 
are  directed  to  prove  one  or  otiter  of  these  three  things ;  that 
something  is  true  ;  that  it  is  morally  right  er  fit;  or  that  it  if 
profitable  and  good.    These  make  tibe  three  great  siA^ccU  rf 
discussion  among  mankind ;  truth,  duty,  and  interests  •  Bot  the 
arguments  directed  towards  any  one  of  them  are  generteally  dia> 
tinct.;  and  he  who  blends  them  all  under  one  topic»  which  he 
calls  his  argument,  as;  in  sermons  especiallyi  is  too  often  dentf» 
will  render  his  reasoning  indistinct  and  inelegant    Suppose 
for  instance,  that  I  am  recommending  to  an  audience  benero- 
leuce,  or  the  love  of  our  neighbour* ;  and  that  I  take  my  first  ar- 
gument, from  the  inward  satisfaction  which  a  benevolent  temper 
afibrds ;  my  second,  from  the  obligation  which  tiie  eiample  ttf 
Christ  lays  upon  us  to  this  duty ;  and  my  third,  from  its  tendeni^ 
to  procure  us  the  good-will  of  all  around  us ;  my  argumeoti  are 
good,  but  I  have  arranged  them  wrong :  for  my  first  asd  thii^ 
arguments  are  taken  from  considerations  of  interest,  intamal 
peace,  and  external  advantages  ;  and  between  these,  J  have  in* 
troduced  one,  which  rests  wholly  upon  duty.    I  sbould  hafa 
kept  those  classes  of  arguments,  which  are  addressed  to  different 
principles  in  human  nature,  separate  and  distinct. 

In  the  second  place^  with  regard  to  the  differwt  degrees  of 
strength  in  arguments,  the  general  rule  is,  to  advance  in  tte 
way  of  climax,  *  ut  augeatur  semper,  et  increscat  oratio."  Tto 
especially  is  to  be  the  course,  when  the  speaker  has  a  dear 
cause,  and  is  confident  that  he  can  prove  it  fully.  He  may  tbea 
adventure  to  begin  with  feebler  arguments ;  rising  gra^Q^ 
and  not  putting  forth  his  whole  strength  till  the  last,  ffi^^f^^ 
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ran  trust  to  his  making  a  sueceMfuI  irapreMion  on  the  minds 
•f  hearers,  prepared  by  what  has  gone  before.  But  this  rule  is 
Bot  io  be  always  followed.  For,  if  he  distrusts  his  cause,  and 
has  but  one  material  argument  on  which  to  lay  the  stress, 
putting  less  confidence  in  die  rest,  in  this  case,  it  is  often  proper 
for  him  to  place  tUs  material  argument  in  the  front ;  to  pre- 
wtvpj  the  hearers  early,  and  make  the  strongest  effort  at  first : 
(bat,  having  remoyed  prejudices,  and  disposed  them  to  be 
&TO!irable,  the  rest  of  his  reasoning  may  be  listened  to  with 
more  candour.  When  it  happens,  that  amidst  a  variety  of  ar*- 
guments,  there  are  one  or  two  which  we  are  sensible  are  more 
inconclusive  than  the  rest,  and  yet  proper  to  be  used,  Cicero 
advises  to  place  these  in  the  middle,  as  a  station  less  con- 
spicuous than  either  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  of  the  train 
of  reasoning. 

In  the  third  place ;  when  our  arguments  are  strong  and  satis* 
factory,  the  more  they  are  distinguished  and  treated  apart  from 
each  oth^,  the  better.  Each  can  then  bear  to  be  brought  out 
by  itself,  placed  in  its  full  light,  amplified,  and  rested  upon» 
Bat  when  our  arguments  are  doubtful,  and  only  of  the  presump- 
tive kind,  it  is  safer  to  throw  them  together  in  a  crowd,  and  to 
nm  them  into  one  another  ;^  ut  quae  sunt  natura  imbecilla,"  aS 
Qointilian  speaks,  *  mutuo  auxilio  sustineantur ;"  that  though 
infirm  of  themselves,  they  may  serve  mutually  to  prop  each 
other.  He  gives  a  good  example,  in  the  case  of  one  who  was 
Mused  of  murdering  a  relation,  to  whom  he  was  heir.  Direct 
proof  was  wanting ;  but,  ^  you  expected  a  succession,  and  a 
great  succession ;  you  were  in  distressed  circumstances ;  you 
were  pushed  to  the  utmost  by  your  creditors ;  you  had  offended 
your  relation,  who  had  made  you  his  heir ;  you  know  that  he 
^^  just  then  intending  to  alter  his  will ;  no  time  was  to  be  lost 
^h  of  these  particulars,  by  itself,"  says  the  author,  "  is  in- 
conclusive ;  but  when  they  were  assembled  in  one  group,  they 
We  effect." 

Of  the  distinct  amplification  of  one  persuasive  argument,  we 
have  a  most  beautiful  example  in  Cicero's  Oration  for  Milo. 
^he  argument  is  taken  from  a  circumstance  of  time.  Milo  was 
^didate  for  the  consulship ;  and  Clodius  was  killed  a  few  days 
hefore  the  election.  He  asks,  if  any  one  could  believe  that  Milo 
^ould  be  mad  enough,  at  such  a  critical  time,  by  a  most  odious 
Wsassination,  to  alienate  from  himself  the  'favour  of  people, 
Waoic  suffrages  he  was  so  anxiously  courting  ?  This  argument, 
®  Moment  it  is  suggested,  appears  to  have  considerable  weight 
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But  it  was  not  enough  simply  to  suggest  it ;  it  could  bear  .f^ 
be  dwelt  upon^  and  brought  out  into  full  light.  The  orator 
therefore,  draws  a  just  and  striking  picture  of  that  solicitor 
attention  with  which  candidates,  at  such  a  season^  always  foand 
it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  the  people :  **  Quo 
tempore,"  says  he,  **  (scio  enim,  quam  timida  sit  ambitio,  quaiK 
taque  et  quam  soUicita  cupiditas  consulatus)  omnia,  non  modo 
quae  reprehendi  palam,  sed  etiam  quso  obscure  cogitari  pos- 
sunt,  timemus.  Rumorem,  fabulam  fictam  falsam,  perhorresci 
mus ;  ora  omnium  atque  oculos  intuemur.  Nihil  enim  est  tarn 
tenerum,  tarn  aut  fragile  aut  flexibile,  quam  yoluhtas  ergo  nos 
sensusque  civium,  qui  non  modo  improbitati  irascuntur  candi- 
datorum,  sed  etiam  in  recte  factis  saepe  fastidiunt."  From  all 
which  he  most  justly  concludes,  *  Hunc  diem  igitur  campij 
speratum  atque  exoptatum,  sibi  proponens  Milo,  cruentis  ma- 
nibus,  scelus  atque  facinus  prss  se  ferens,  ad  ilia  centuriarum 
ausplcia  veniebat  ?  Quam  hoc.  in  illo  minimum  credibOe  l'*^ 
But  though  such  amplification  as  this  be  extremely  beautifbl, 
I  must  add  a  caution^ 

In  the  fourth  place,  against  extending  arguments  too  far,  and 
multiplying  them  too  much.  This  serves  rather  to  render  a  cause 
suspected,  than  to  give  it  weight  An  unnecessary  multiplicitj 
of  arguments  both  burdens  the  memory  and  detracts  from  iht 
weight  of  that  conviction  which  a  few  well-chosen  arguments 
carry.  It  is  to  be  observed  too,  that  in  the  amplification  of  ar- 
guments, a  difiuse  and  spreading  method,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reasonable  illustration,  is  always  enfeebling.  It  takes  off 
greatly  from  that  "  vis  et  acumen,"  which  should  be  the  distin- 
guishing character  of  the  argumentative  part  of  a  discourse. 
When  a  speaker  dwells  long  on  a  favourite  argument,  and 
seeks  to  turn  'it  into  every  possible  light.,  it  almost  always 
happens,  that,  fatigued  with  the  effort,  he  loses  the  spirit  with 

*  WeH  do  I  know  to  what  length  ihe  timidity  f^ots  of  such  as  are  candiclatei 
for  public  offices,  and  how  many  anxious  cares  and  attentions  a  canrass  for  the 
cousolship  necessarily  carries  tAong  with  it  On  sochan  occasion  we  wrp  aftaiA 
not  only  of  what  we  may  openly  be  reproached  with,  but  of  what  others  may 
think  of  us  in  secret.  The  slightest  rumour,  the  most  improbable. tale  that  eta 
be  devised  to  onr  prejudice,  alarms  and  disconcerts  ns.  We  study  the  coas^ 
nance  and  the  looks  of  aU  around  us :  for  nothing  is  so  delicate,  so  frail  aiM  aa* 
certain,  as  the  public  favour.  Our  fellow-citizens  not  only  are  justly  offended 
with  the  vices  of  candidates,  but  even,  on  occasion  of  meritorious  actions,  are 
apt  to  conceive  capricious  disgusts.  Is  there  then  the  least  credibiUty  that  WH^ 
after  having  so  long  fixed  his  attention  on  the  important  and  wished-for  day  of 
election,  would  dare  to  have  any  thoughts  of  presenting  himself  before  the  sa- 
gust  assembly  of  the  people,  as  a  murderer  and  assassin,  with  his  bands  cBh 
brncd  in  blood  f ' 
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wUcl^  he  get  out ;  and  concludes  with  feebleness  what  he  began 
ifith  force*  There  is  a  proper  temperance  in  reasonings  as  there 
is  in  other  parts  of  a  discourse. 

After  due  attention  given  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  ar- 
gameDts,  what  is  next  requisite  for  their  success  is  to  express 
them  in  such  a  style^  and  to  deliver  them  in  such  a  manner,  as 
tball  give  themftdl  force.  On  these  heads  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  directions  I  have  given  in  treating  of  style,  in  former 
lectures ;  and  to  the  directions  I  am  afterwards  to  give  con« 
eerning  pronunciation  and  delivery. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  next,  to  another  essential  part  of 
discourse  which  I  mentioned  as  the  fifth  in  order,  that  is,  the 
Pathetic ;  in  which,  if  any  where,  eloquence  reigns,  and  exerts 
iti  power.  I  shall  not,  in  beginning  this  head,  take  up  time  in 
combating  the  scruples  of  those  who  have  moved  a  question, 
whether  it  be  consistent  with  fairness  and  candour  in  a  public 
speaker,  to  address  the  passions  of  his  audience  ?  This  is  a 
question  about  words  alone,  and  which  common  sense  easily 
determines.  In  inquiries  after  mere  truth,  in  matters  of  simple 
information  and  instruction,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
paiisions  have  no  concern,  and  that  all  attempts  to  move  them 
tre  absurd.  Wherever  conviction  is  the  object,  it  is  the  under* 
itanding  alone  that  is  to  be  applied  to.  It  is  by  argument  and 
reasoning,  that  one  man  attempts  to  satisfy  another  of  what  b 
true,  or  right,  or  just ;  but  if  persuasion  be  the  object,  the  case 
is  changed.  In  all  that  relates  to  practice,  there  is  no  man  who 
seriously  means  to  persuade  another,  but  addresses  himself  to 
his  passions  more  or  less  ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  passions 
•re  the  great  springs  of  human  action.  The  most  virtuous  man 
in  treating  of  the  most  virtuous  subject,  seeks  to  touch  the  heart 
of  him  to  whom  he  speaks  ;  and  makes  no  scruple  to  raise  his 
indignation  at  injustice,  or  his  pit^  to  the  distressed,  though  pity 
SDd  indignation  be  passions. 

In  treating  of  this  part  of  eloquence,  the  ancients  made  the 
same  sort  of  attempt  as  they  employed  with  respect  to  the  argu- 
mentative part,  in  order  to  bring  rhetoric  into  a  more  perfect 
system.  They  inquired  metaphysically  into  the  nature  of  every 
passion ;  they  gave  a  definition  and  description  of  it ;  they 
treated  of  its  causes,  its  effects,  and  its  concomitants  ;  and  thence 
deduced  rules  for  working  upon  it.  Aristotle  in  particular  has, 
in  his  Treatise  upon  Rhetoric,  discussed  the  nature  of  the  pas- 
siou  with  much  profoundness  and  subtilty ;  and  what  he  has 
written  on  that  head  may  be  read  with  no  small  profit,  as  a 
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valuable  pieca  of  moral  pbOosophy ;  but  wheiher  it  will  hat^  aitjp 
effect  in  rendering  an  orator  more  pathetic,  is  to  m^  doabtlul. 
It  IB  not,  I  am  afraid^  any  pliilosophical  knowledge  of  the  pas- 
sions, that  can  confer  this  talent.  We  must  be  indebted  for  it  to 
nature^  to  a  certain  strong  and  happy  sensibility  of  mind ;  and 
one  may  be  a  most  thorough  adept  in  all  the  speculative  know- 
ledge that  can  be  acquired  concerning  the  passions^  and  remain 
at  the  same  time  a  cold  and  dry  speaker.  The  use  of  rules  and 
instructions  on  this  or  any  other  part  of  oratory^  is  not  to  supply 
the  want  of  genius,  but  to  direct  it»  where  it  is  found,  into  iU 
proper  channel ;  to  assist  it  in  exerting  itself  with  most  advan- 
tage, and  to  prevent  the  errors  and  extravagancies  into  which  it 
it  is  sometimes  apt  to  run.  On  tlie  head  of  the  pathetic,  the  fol- 
lowing directions  appear  to  me  to  be  useful. 

The  first  is,  to  consider  carefully,  whether  the  subjecft  admit 
the  pathetic,  and  render  it  proper ;  and  if  it  does,  what  part  of 
the  discourse  is  the  most  proper  for  attempting  it.  To  deter- 
mine these  points  belongs  to  good  sense ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
thmre  are  many  subjects  which  admit  not  the  pathetic  at  all,  and 
that  even  in  those  that  are  susceptible  of  it,  an  attempt  to  excite 
the  pasttionfl  in  the  wrong  place,  may  expose  an  orator  to  ridicule. 
All  that  can  be  said  in  genera)  ig»  that  if  we  expect  any  emotion 
which  we  raise  to  have  a  lasting  effect,  we  must  be  careful  to 
bring  over  to  our  side,  in  the  first  place,  the  understanding  and 
judgment  The  hearers  must  be  convinced  that  there  are  good 
and  sufficient  grounds  for  their  entering  with  wamith  into  tlie 
cause.  They  must  be  able  to  justify  to  themselves  the  passion 
which  tiiey  feel ;  and  remain  satisfied  that  they  are  not  carried 
away  by  mere  delusion.  Unless  their  minds  be  brought  into 
this  state,  although  they  may  have  been  heated  by  the  orator* s 
discourse,  yet  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  speak,  they  will  resume 
their  ordinary  tone  of  thought,  and  the  emotion  which  be  has 
raised  will  die  entirely  away.  Hence  most  writers  assign  the 
pathetic  to  the  peroration  or  conclusion,  as  its  natural  place ; 
and,  no  doubt,  all  other  things  being  equal,  this  is  the  impression 
tliat  one  would  choose  to  make  last,  leaving  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  warmed  with  the  subject,  after  argument  and  reasoning 
had  produced  their  full  effect :  but  wherever  it  is  introduced,  1 
must  advise. 

In  the  second  place,  never  to  set  apart  a  head  of  a  discoarse* 
in  form,  for  raising  any  passion ;  never  give  warning  that  yon 
are  about  to  be  pathetic ;  and  call  upon  your  hearers,  as  is 
sometimes  done    to  follow  you  in  the  attempt.    This  almost 
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never  fails  to  prove  a  refrigerant  to  passion*  It  pats  the  hearers 
immediately  on  their  guard,  and  disposes  them  for  criticising^ 
mach  more  than  for  being  moved.  The  indirect  method  of 
making  an  impression  is  likely  to  be  more  successfnl ;  when  yon 
seize  the  critical  moment  that  is  favourable  to  emotion,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  discourse  it  occurs,  and  then,  after  due  prepa- 
ration, throw  in  such  circumstances,  and  present  such  glowing 
images,  as  may  kindle  their  passions  before  they  are  aware. 
Tbis  can  often  be  done  more  happily  in  a  few  sentences 
inspired  by  natural  warmth,  than  in  a  long  and  studied  ad* 
dress. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  showing  the  hearers  that  they  ought 
to  be  moved,  and  actually  moving  them.  This  distinction  is 
not  sufficiently  attended  to,  especially  by  preachers,  who,  if 
&ey  have  a  head  in  their  sermon  to  show  how  much  we  are 
bound 'to  be  grateful  to  God,  or  to  be  compassionate  to  the 
distressed,  are  apt  to  imagine  this  to  be  a  pathetic  part.  Now, 
an  the  arguments  you  produce  to  show  me,  why  it  is  my  duty, 
wby  it  is  reasonable  and  fit  that  I  should  be  moved  in  a  certain 
way,  go  no  farther  than  to  dispose  or  prepare  me  for  entering 
mto  such  an  emotion ;  but  they  do  not  actually  excite  it.  To 
^ery  emotion  or  passion.  Nature  has  adapted  a  set  of  corre* 
Bpondbg  objects ;  and  without  setting  these  before  the  mind, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  orator  to  raise  that  emotion.  I 
UQ  wanned  with  gratitude,  I  am  touched  with  compassion,  not 
^i^en  a  speaker  shows  me  that  these  are  noble  dispositions, 
^d  that  it  is  my  duty  to  feel  them ;  or  when  he  exclaims 
gainst  me  for  my  indifference  and  coldness.  All  this  time,  he 
IS  speaking  only  to  my  reason  or  conscience.  He  must  describe 
the  kindness  and  tenderness  of  my  friend;  he  must  set  before 
me  the  distress  suffered  by  the  person  for  whom  he  would  inte- 
rest me ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  my  heart  begins  to  be  touched, 
^J  gratitude  or  my  compassion  begins  to  flow.  The  foundation, 
therefore,  of  all  successful  execution  in  the  way  of  pathetic 
oratory  is,  to  paint  the  object  of  that  passion  which  we  wish  to 
I'^e,  in  the  most  natural  and  striking  manner ;  to  describe  it 
with  such  circumstances  as  are  likely  to  awaken  it  in  the  minds 
of  others.  Every  passion  is  most  strongly  excited  by  sensation ; 
as  anger  by  the  feeling  of  an  injury,  or  the  presenco  of  the  in- 
Jttrer.  Next  to  the  influence  of  sense,  is  that  of  memory ;  and 
^^^i  to  memory,  is  the  influence  of  the  imagination.  Of  this 
power,  therefore,  the  orator  must  avail  himself,  so  as  to  strike 
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the  imaginatioii  of  the  hearers  with  circumfliaiices  wUd^  b 
lustre  and  steadiness,  resemble  those  of  sensation  and  remeoi* 
brance.    In  order  to  accomplish  this. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  only  effectual  method  is,  to  be  moved 
yourselves.  There  are  a  thousand  interesting  circumstances  sug- 
gested by  real  passion,  which  no  art  can  imitate,  and  no  refine 
ment  can  supply.  There  is  obviously  a  contagion  among  tbr 
passions. 

Ut  ridentibus  arrident,  tic  flentibna  adflent, 
Humani  vultas* 

The  internal  emotion  of  the  speaker  adds  a  pathos  to  his  words, 
his  looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  whole  manner,  which  exerts  a 
power  almost  irresistible  over  those  who  hear  him.^  But  on  tkis 
point,  though  the  most  material  of  all,  I  shall  not  now  insist,  as  I 
have  often  had  occasion  before  to  show,  that  all  attempts  to* 
wards  becoming  pathetic,  when  we  are  not  moved  ourselves,  a* 
pose  us  to  certain  ridicule. 

Quintilian,  who  discourses  upon  this  subject  witb  much  good 
sense,  takes  pains  to  inform  us  of  the -method  which  he  nsti, 
when  he  was  a  public  speaker,  for  entering  into  those  passiosfi 
which  he  wanted  to, excite  in  others ;  setting  before  his  own  inr 
agination  what  he  calls  *^  phantasies,"  or  *  visiones,''  strong 
pictures  of  the  distress  or  indignities  which  they  had  suffered, 
whose  cause  he  was  to  plead,  and  for  whom  he  was  to  interest 
his  hearers  ;  dwelling  upon  these,  and  putting  himself  in  their 
situation,  till  he  was  affected  by  a  passion,  similar  to  that  whicb 
the  persons  themselves  had  felt.-}-  To  this  method  be  f^tribatel 
all  the  success  he  had  ever  had  in  public  speaking ;  and  then 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  whatever  tends  to  increase  an  orator's 
sei^ibility,  will  add  greatly  to  his  pathetic  powers. 

*  "  Quid  enim  aliad  est  caiis»t  ot  Inicentes,  ntiqae  in  recenti  dolore,  disertiuinc 
qnaedaro  exelamare  videantnr,  et  ira  nonniinqnam  in  tndoctis  qnoqne  eloqner 
tiam  feiciat ;  qaam  quod  illis  inest  vis  mentis,  et  Veritas  ipsamontm  ?  qnare  in  iiS| 
quae  verisimilia  esse  volumus,  simui  ipsi  similes  eorum,  qni  vere  patiantur*  affec* 
tibns ;  et  a  tali  aiiimo  proficiscatiir  oratio,  qualem  facere  judicem  ?olet«'Affici- 
amur,  ante  qaam  afficere  conemar.'* — Quint,  lib.  vi.  2.  26-7. 

t  '•  Ut  hominem  occisnm  qnerar ;  noo  omnia  quae  in  re  prsesenti  accidnss 
credibile  est,  in  oculis  liabebo?  Non  percussor  ille  subitot  erumpet!  nso 
expavescet  circnmventus  7  exclaniabit,  vcl  rogabit,  vel  fugiet  ?  non  ferientem, 
non  concidentem  videbo  ?  non  aniroo  sans^ais,  et  pallor,  et  ffemitas,  extremos 
deniqne  exsplrantis  hiatus  insidet?— Ubi  vero  miseratione  opus  erit,  nobis  es, 
de  quibus  querimnr  accidisse  credamns,  atque  id  ammo  nostro  pcrsoadeainiis.  • 
Nos  illi  simus,  qnos  f^ravia,  indi|^a,  tristia  passos  qneramur.  Nee  agamus 
rem,  quasi  alienam ;  sed  assumamns  pammper  ilium  dolorem*  Ita  dtoeiDa>i 
quae  in  «imiU  nostro  casu  dictnri  essemos."— Lil).  vi.  8.  SI-SIb 
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In  tbe  fifth  place,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  proper  lan^ 
foage  of  the  passions.    We  should  observe  in  what  manner  any 
one  expresses  himself  who  is  under  the  power  of  a  real  and  a 
strong  passion  ;  and  we  shall  always  find  his  language  unafiected 
and  simpie.    It  may  be  animated,  indeed^  with  bold  and  strong 
figmresy  fafvt  it  will  have  no  ornament  or  finery.    He  is  not  at  lei- 
sure i»  follow  out  the  play  of  imagination.    His  mind  being 
wholly  seized  by  one  object,  which  has  heated  it,  he  has  no  other 
aim,  but  to  represent  that  in  all  its  circumstances,  as  strongly  as 
he  feels  iL     This  must  be  the  style  of  the  orator,  when  he  would 
be  pathetic ;  and  this  will  be  the  style,  if  he  speaks  from  real 
feeling ;  bold,  ardent,  simple.     No  sort  of  description  will  then 
fucoeed,  but  what  is  written  fervente  calamo.      If  he  stay  till  he 
ean  work  up  his  style,  and  polish  and  adorn  it,  he  will  infallibly 
eool  hii»  own  ardour ;  and  then  he  will  touch  the  heart  no  more. 
His  composition  will  become  frigid ;  it  will  be  the  language  of 
oae  who  describes,  but  who  does  not  feel.     We  must  take  no- 
tice, that  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  painting  to  the  im- 
agiaatioD,  and  painting  to  the  heart.    The  one  may  be  done 
oooDy  and  at  leisure ;  the  other  must  always  be  rapid  and  ar- 
dent   in  the  former,  art  and  labour  may  be  sufiered  to  appear ; 
in  the  latter,  no  efiect  can  follow,  unless  it  seem  to  be  the  work  of 
asture  only. 

fai  the  sixth  place,  avoid  interweaving  any  thing  of  a  foreign 
Bstore  with  the  pathetic  paift  of  a  discourse.     Beware  of  all 
Agressions,   which   may  interrupt  or  turn  aside  the  natural 
course  of  the  passion,  when  once  it  begins  to  rise  and  sweU. 
'  Saerifice  all  beauties,  however  bright  and  showy,  which  would 
divert  the  mind  from  the  principal  object,  and  which  would  amuse 
&e  imagination,  rather  than  touch  the  heart.    Hence  comparisons 
are  always  dangerous,  and  generally  quite  improper,  in  the 
'  midst  of  passion.    Beware  even  of  reasoning  unseasonably; 
^  <^>  at  least,  of  carrying  on  a  long  and  subtile  train  of  rea- 
sonings on  occasions  when  the  principal  aim  is  to  excite  warm 
Motions* 
■       In  the  last  place,  never  attempt  prolonging  the  pathetic  too 
twch.    Warm  emotions  are  too  violent  to  be  lasting.*    Study 
•lie  proper  time  of  making  a  retreat ;  of  making  a  transition  from 

*  **  NiiiK|aara  debet  esse  longa  misentio.  Nam,  cnm  etiam  veros  dolores 
I  f '<%et  temptts.  citins  eTanescat  necesse  est  Ula,  quam  d icendo  effinximns,  imago : 
**  ^va,  si  moramar,  lacrymls  fatigatur  auditor,  et  reqoiescit,  et  ab  illo,  qaem 
*^nt,  impetu  ad  rationem  redit.  Nod  patiamu*  igitur  frigescere  hoc  opns; 
M  afftctom,  cum  ad  snmnum  perdnxerimus,  reltnqnamus ;  nee  spereraus  fore, 
^^namalaqaisquam  din  ploret/'-^uiJiT.  lib.  vi.  1.  27 
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the  passionate  to  the  calm  tone  ;  in  such  a  manner,  however^  as 
to  descend  without  falling,  by  keeping  up  the  same  straiii  of 
sentiment  that  was  carried  on  before,  though  now  expreaaiog  it 
with  more  moderation.  Above  all  things,  beware  of  straining 
(Passion  too  far ;  of  attempting  to  raise  it  to  nnnatoral  heists. 
Preserve  always  a  due  regard  to  what  the  hearers  will  boar  ; 
and  remember,  that  he  who  stops  not  at  die  proper  point ;  who 
attempts  to  carry  them  farther,  in  passion,  than  they  will  foHow 
him,  destroys  his  whole  design.  By  endeavouring  to  warm  them 
too  much,  he  takes  the  most  effectual  method  of  freeziog  then 
completely. 

Having  givefi  these  rules  concerning  the  pathetic,  I  shall 
give  one  example  from  Cicero,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate 
ral  of  them,  particularly  the  last     It  shall  be  taken  from 
last  oration  against  Yerres,  wherein  he  describes  the  cruelty  ex* 
ercised  by  Yerres,  when  governor  of  Sicily,  against  one  Gavins, 
a  Roman  citizen.  This  Gavins  had  maBe  his  escape  from  prison, 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  governor ;  and  when  just 
embarked  at  Messina,  thinking  himself  now  safe,  had  ottered 
some  throats,  that  when  he  had  once  arrived  at  Rome,  Yerret 
should  hear  of  him,  and  be  brought  to  account  for  having  pat  a 
Roman  citizen  in  chains.    The  chief  magistrate  of  Messina,  a 
creature  of  Yerres's,  instantly  apprehends  him,  and  gives  inferno 
ation  of  his  threatenings.  The  behaviour  of  Yerres,  on  this  occa- 
sion, is  described  in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  and  widi  all 
the  colours  which  wer^  proper,  in  order  to  excite  against  him  the 
public  indignation.    He  thanks  the  magistrate  of  Messina  for  his 
diligence.      Filled  with  rage,  he  comes  into  the  forum  ;  orders 
Garius  to  be  brought  forth,  the  executioners  to  attend,  and  against 
the  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  well-known  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  commands  him  to  be  stripped  naked,  bound,  and  scourged 
publicly  in  a  cruel  manner.   Cicero  then  proceeds  thus  ;  *  Csede* 
batur  vii'gis,  in  medio  foro  Messanee,  civis  Romanus,  Judices  !* 
every  word  rises  above  another  in  describing  this  flagrant  enor- 
mity ;  and  '^  Judic^s,''  is  broug-bt  out  at  the  end  with  the  greatest 
propriety ;  "  Csedebatur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messanse,  civis 
Romanus,  Judices !  cum  interea,  nullus  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia 
istius  miseri,  inter  dolorem  crepitnmque  plagarum  audiebator, 
nisi  haBc,  civis  Romanus  sum.     Hac  se  commemoratione  civi- 
tatis,  omnia  verbera  depulsurum  a  corpora  arbitrabatur.    Is  non 
modo  hoc  non  perfecit,  ut  virgarum  vim  deprecaretur,  sed  cum 
imploraret  saepius  usurparetque  nomen  civis,  crux,  crux,  inqnam, 
infelici  isto  et  rorunmoso,  qui  nunquam  istam  potestatem  vide- 
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nt,  eomparabatur.  O  Domen  dulce  libertatis  !  O  jun  eximiam 
nofltre  civitatis  !  O  lei  Porcia,  legesque  SemproniaB  ! — Hac» 
cioe  omnia  tandem  recklenuit,  ut  chris  Romaniu,  in  proviocia 
popoK  Remaniy  in  oppldo  foederatorum,  ab  eo,  qui  benefieio  popoli 
Romani  faaoea  et  secures  haberet,  deligatus,  in  (oro,  virgit 
esMkretnr  !•♦  / 

Nothing  can  be  finer,  nor  better  conducted  than  this  passage. 
The  circumstances  are  well  chosen  for  exciting  both  the  compas- 
sion of  his  hearers  for  Gavius^  and  their  indignation  against 
Verres.  The  style  is  simple ;  and  the  passionate  exclamation, 
the  address  to  liberty  and  the  laws^  is  well  timed,  and  in  the 
proper  style  of  passion.  The  orator  goes  on  to  exaggerate 
Verres's  cruelty  still  farther,  by  anotlier  very  striking  circum- 
stance. He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be  erected  for  Gavins,  not  in  a 
common  place  of  execution,  but  just  by  the  sea-shore,  over 
agadnst  the  coast  of  Italy.  *  Let  him,*  said  he,  ^  who  boastn 
so  mu^h  of  his  being  a  Roman  citizen,  take  a  view  from  his  gib- 
bet of  his  own  country. — This  base  insult  over  a  dying  man  is 
tlie  least  part  of  his  guilt.  It  was  not  Gavius  alone  that  Verres 
meant  to  insuh ;  but  it  was  you,  0  Romans !  it  was  every  citi- 
zen who  now  hears  me ;  in  the  person  of  Gavins^  be  scoffed  at 
your  rights  and  showed  in  wliat  contempt  he  held  the  Roman* 
name,  and  Roman  liberties.'' 

Hitherto  all  is  beautiful,  animated,  pathetic ;  and  the  model 
would  have  been  perfect,  if  Cicero  had  stopped  at  tbis  point. 
But  his  redundant  and  florid  genius  carried  him  farther.  He 
must  needs  interest  not  his  hearers  only,  but  the  beasts,  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  stones,  against  Verres ;  ^  Si  haec  non  ad  cives 
Romanes,  non  ad  amicos  nostrse  civitatis,  non  ad  eos  qui  populi 
Romani  nomen  audissent-;  denique  si  non  ad  homines,  verum' 

*  '*  In  the  midst  of  the  market-place  of  Mesiina,  a  Roman  citizen,  O  jad^e^ ! 
nn  crneUy  sconrged  with  rods ;  when  in  Uie  meantime,  amidst  the  noise  of  Uie 
blows  which  lie  suffered,  no  voice,  no  complaint  of  this  iinbappy  man  was  heard, 
except  this  exclamation,  Kemember  that  I  am  a  Roman  citizen !  By  pleading 
tltis  prlvileiee  of  his  birUiriKht,  be  hoped  to  have  stopped  the  strokes  of  the  «xe«^ 
cQtioner.  Bnt  bis  hopes  were  Yain  ;  for,  so  far  was  he  from  beings  able  to  obtain 
thereby  any  mitigation  of  his  torture,  that  when  be  continued  to  repeat  this  ex- 
claniation,  and  to  plead  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  a  cross,  a  cross,  I  say,  was  pre^' 
paring  to  be  set  ap  for  the  execntion  of  this  unfortunate  person,  who  never  before 
Wd  beheld  that  instrument  of  cruel  death.  O  sacred  and  honoured  name  of 
liberty  I  O  boasted  and  revered  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen !  O  ye  Porcian 
sad  Sempronian  laws !  to  Uiis  issne  have  ye  aU  come,  that  a  citizen  of  Rome,  in  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  within  an  allied  city,  should  publicly,  in  a  market- 
place, be  k>aded  with  chains,  and  beaten  with  rods,  at  the  command  of  one  who, 
from  tlie  favour  of  the  Roman  people  alone,  derived  aU  bb  authority  and  easigua 
of  power  V'—c.  OB^S. 
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ad  hea&m,  aat  etiam>  otloiigiiu  progrediar,giiaaliqiiadBMrti» 
fima  solitadine^  ad  saxa  et  ad  scopnloB^  hate  conqneri  et  ddpb^ 
rare  Tellem,  tamen  omnia  muta  atqne  inanima,  taiita  et  tan  i» 
digna  remm  atrocitate  commoTerentur.'**  TUs,  with  aB  the 
deference  doe  to  so  eloquent  an  orator,  we  muBi  pronounce  to  be 
declamatory,  not  pathetic.  This  is  straining  the  language  of  pa»« 
sion  too  far.  Every  hearer  sees  tfiis  immediately  to  be  a  stadied 
figure  of  rhetoric ;  it  may  amuse  him,  but  instead  of  inflaanag 
him  more,  it,  in  truth,  cools  his  passion.  So  dangerous  it  is  to 
give  scope  to  a  flowery  imagination,  when  one  intends  to  make 
a  strong  and  passionate  impression. 

No  other  part  of  discourse  remains  now  to  be  treated  of,  ex- 
oept  the  peroration,  or  conclusion.  Concerning  this,  it  is  need* 
less  to  say  much,  because  it  must  vary  so  considerably,  according 
to  the  strain  of  the  preceding  discourse.  Sometimes,  the  whole 
pathetic  part  comes  in  most  properly  at  the  peroration.  Some- 
times,  when  the  discourse  has  been  entirely  argumentative,  it  is 
fit  to  conclude  with  summing  up  the  arguments,  placing  them 
in  one  view,  and  leaving  the  impression  of  them  full  and  strong 
on  the  mind  of  the  audience.  For  the  great  rule  of  conclnsioo, 
and  what  nature  obviously  suggests,  is,  to  place  that  last 
on  which  we  choose  that  the  strength  of  our  cause  should 
rest. 

In  sermons,  inferences  from  what  has  been  said,  make  a 
common  conclusion.  With  regard  to  these,  care  should  be 
taken,  not  only  that  they  rise  naturally,  but  (what  is  less  com- 
monly attended  to)  that  they  should  ao  much  agree  with  the 
strain  of  sentiment  throughout  the  discourse,  as  not  to  break  the 
unity  of  the  sermon.  For  inferences,  how  justly  soever  they 
may  be  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  yet  Lave  a  bad 
effect,  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse,  they  introduce  some 
subject  altogether  new,  and  turn  off  our  attention  from  the  main 
object  to  which  the  preacher  had  directed  our  thoughts.  Th^ 
appear,  in  this  case,  like  excrescences  jutting  out  from  the  body> 
which  form  an  unnatural  addition  to  it ;  and  tend  to  enfeeble  ihs 
impression  which  the  composition,  as  a  whole,  is  calculated  to 
make. 

*  **  Were  I  employed  in  lamentini:  those  Instancen  of  mi  ttroeiout  oppre****" 
and  cruelty,  not  amonj;  an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens,  not  amon|(  the  allies  ot 
our  state,  nor  amon|^  those  who  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Roman  people, 
not  even  among  human  creatures,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  brate  creation ;  ^  f^ 
^  farther,  were  I  pouring  forth  my  lamentations  to  the  stones,, and  to  the  rocks, i* 
some  remote  and  desert  wildemess,  even  tliose  mute  and  inanimate  beingSt  vo*^ 
at  the  recital  of  such  shocking  indignities,  be  thrown  into  €onuikouoii."-<t  CZ  ' 
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Hie  Biost  eloquent  of  the  French^  perhaps/  indeed,  of  all 
■Midem  orators^  Boannet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  terminates  in  a  very 
«M>im|^  manner^  his  funeral  oration  on  the  great  Prince  of 
OmM,  with  this  return  upon  himself^  and  his  old  age :  ^  Accept* 
0  prince !  these  last  efforts  of  a  voice  which  you  once  well  knew* 
Wkh  yon  all  my  funeral  discourses  are  now  to  end.  Instead  of 
dhyloiing  the  death  of  others^  henceforth  it  shall  be  my  study  to 
Jeam  firom  you«  how  my  own  may  be  blessed.  Happy^  if  warned 
hy  those  grey  hdira,  of  the  account  which  I  must  soon  give  of  my 
ministry^  I  reserve,  solely  for  that  flock  whom  I  ought  to  feed 
with  the  word  of  life,  the  feeble  remains  of  a  voice  which  now 
trembles^  and  of  an  ardour  which  is  now  on  the  point  of  being 
extinct.** 

In  aU  discourses,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  hit  the  precise 
tine  ef  conclndiug,  so  as  to  bring  our  discourse  just  to  a 
point ;  neither  ending  abruptly  and  unexpectedly  ;  nor  disap* 
poitttittg  the  expectation  of  the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  the 
eiose;  and  continuing  to  hover  round  and  round  the  conclu- 
sion, tiH  they  become  heartily  tired  of  us.  We  should  endeavour 
te  go  off  with  a  good  grace ;  not  to  end  with  a  languishing  and 
drawling  sentence;  but  to  close  with  dignity  and  spirit,  that 
ift  may  leave  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warm ;  and  dismiss 
them  with  a  favourable  impression  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
speaker. 


LECTURE  XXXIII. 

a 

PRONUNCIATION,  OR  DELIVERY. 

Having  treated  of  several  general  heads  relating  to  elo- 
quence, or  public  speakings  I  now  proceed  to  another  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  subject  yet  remaining,  that  is,  the  Pronuncia- 
tion,'or  Delivery  of  a  Discourse.  How  much  stress  was  laid 
^pon  this  by  the  most  eloquent  of  all  orators^  Demosthenes, 

*  "  Agr^ez  cei  dernien  efforts  d'ane  Toix  qui  voas  (lit  connae.  Yoas  meN 
tres  fin  i  toot  ces  dbcoun.  An  lien  de  d^plorer  la  mort  dei  antres,  fprand  prince  1 
^*fii»faiit  je  Yenx  apprendre  de  vous,  4  rendre  la  mienne  saiDte.  Heareux,  li* 
•verti  par  ses  cheveux  blancs  da  compte  que  je  dois  rendre  de  mon  adminiAtra- 
^)  je  reserve  ad  troapeaa  que  je  dois  noarrir  de  la  parole  de  vie,  les  restes 
^■ne  voix  qat  tombe,  et  d'ane  ardear  qui  s'^teint."— These  are  the  last  senten- 
^'oces  of  that  oration :  but  the  whole  of  the  peroration  from  that  passaj^e,  '*  Venes, 
^^Ples,  Tenei  maintenant/'  &c,  thoiisb  it  Is  too  long  for  insertion,  is  a  great 
ateterpiece  of  pathetic  eloqaenee. 
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appears  from  a  noted  saying  of  his,  related  both  by  Ciceio  aod 
Quintilian ;  when  being  asked,  what  was  the  first  pcdnt  in  orsn 
tory  ?  he  answered.  Delivery  ;  and  being  asked,  wliat  was  the 
second ;  and  afterwards,  what  was  tibe  third  ?  he  still  answiued. 
Delivery.  There  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  have  rated  tiiis  so 
high,  and  that  for  improving  himself  in  it,  he  should  have  aa- 
ployed  those  assiduous  and  painful  labours,  which  all  the  anckmts 
take  so  much  notice  of:  for,  beyond  doubt,  notlung^  is  of  meie 
importance.  To  superficial  thinkers,  the  management  of  the 
voice  and  gesture,  in  public  speaking,  may  appear  to  relate  to 
decoration  only,  and  to  be  one  of  the  inferior  arts  of  catching  an 
audience.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all  public  speaks 
ing,  {Persuasion  ;  and  therefore  deserves  the  study  of  the  most 
grave  and  serious  speakers,  as  much  as  of  those  whose  only  dim 
it  is  to  please. 

For,  let  it  be  considered,  whenever  we  address  ourselves  to 
others  by  words,  our  intention  certainly  is  to  make  some  im« 
pression  on  those  to  whom  we  speak ;  it  is  to  convey  to  them 
our  own  ideas  and  emotions.    Now  the  tone  of  our  voieej  our 
looks,  and  gestures,  interpret  our  ideas  and  emotions  no  less 
than  words  do ;  nay,  the  impression  they  make  on  others,  is 
frequently  much  stronger  than  any  that  words  can  make.    We 
often  see,  that  an  expressive  look,  or  a  passionate  cry,  imae* 
companied  by  words,  conveys  to  others  more  forcible  ideas,  and 
rouses  within  them  stronger  passions,  than  can  be  communicated 
by  the  most  eloquent  discourse.    The  signification  of  our  senti- 
ments, made  by  tones  and  gestures,  has  this  advantage  above 
that  made  by  words,  that  it  is  the  language  of  nature.    It  is  that 
method  of  interpreting  our  mind  which  nature  has  dictated  U> 
all,  and  which  is  understood  by  all ;  whereas,  words  are  only 
arbitrary  conventional  symbols  of  our  ideas;  and,  by  conse- 
quence, must  make  a  more  feeble  impression.     So  true  is  thi5, 
tliat,  to  render  words  fully  significant,  they  must,  almost  in  every 
case,  receive  some  aid  from  the  manner  of  pronunciation  and 
delivery ;  and  he  who,  in  speaking,  should  employ  bare  words, 
without  enforcing  them  by  proper  tones  and  accents^  woold 
leave  us  with  a  faint  and  indistinct  impression,  often  with  a 
doubtful  and  ambiguous  conception  of  what  he  had  delivered. 
Nay,  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  certain  sentiments  and 
the  proper  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  that  he  who  does  not 
j)ronoimce  them  after  that  manner,  can  never  persuade  us,  tJjat 
he  believes,  or  feels,  the  sentiments  themselves.    His  delivery 
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asy  be  8Uoh  as  to  giye  the  lie  to  all  that  he  asserts.  When 
Mmms  CftUidias  accused  one  %(  an  attempt  to  poison  him^  but 
eaforeed  hui  aoeusation  in  a  laogiiid  maimer,  aad  without  any 
warmth  or  earnestness  of  delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  the 
accused  person,  improved  this  into  an  argument  of  the  falsity  of 
the  charge,  ^  An  tu,  M.  Callidi,  nisi  fingeres,  sic  ageres  ?*'  In 
Shakespeare's  Richard  II.  the  Ducheiis  of  York  thus  impeaches 
Ihe  sincerity  of  her  husband : 

Pleads  be  in  earnest?— Look  upon  his  face. 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears ;  bis  prayers  are  jest; 

Hta  words  tome  from  his  month ;  ours,  from  our  brea»t ; 

He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied  ; 

We  pray  with  heart  and  soul. 

But,  1  believe  it  is  needless  to  say  any  more  in  order  to 
ibow  the  high  importance  of  a  good  delivery.  I  proceed,  thercr 
fore,  to  such  observations  as  appear  to  me  most  useful  to  be 
made  on  this  head. 

The  great  ofajects  which  every  public  speaker  will  naturally 
have  in  his  eye  in  forming  his  ddivery,  are,  first,  to  speak  so  as 
to  be  folly  and  easily  understood  by  all  who  hear  him ;  and  nexl; 
to  >  speak  with  grace  and  foroe,  so  as  to  please  and  to  move  his 
audience.  Let  us  consider  what  is  most  important  with  respect 
to  each  of  these.* 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood,  the  four  chief 
requisites  are,  a  due  degree  of  loudness  of  voice ;  distinctness ; 
slowness ;  and  propriety  of  pronunciation. 

The  first  attention  of  every  public  speaker,  doubtless,  must 
i>e,  to  make  himself  be  heard  by  all  those  to  whom  he  speaks. 
He  must  endeavour  to  fill  with  his  voice,  Yhe  space  occupied  by 
the  assembly.  This  power  of  voice,  it  may  be  thought,  is 
wholly  a  natural  talent.  It  is  so  in  a  good  measure ;  but,  howr 
ever,  may  receive  considerable  assistance  from  art.  Much  de- 
pends for  this  purpose  on  the  proper  pitch,  and  management  of 
^  voice.  Every  man  has  three  pitches  in  bis  voice ;  the  high, 
the  middle,  and  the  low  one.  The  high,  is  that  which  he  uses 
in  calling  aloud  to  some  one  at  a  distance.  The  low,  is  when  he 
approaches  to  a  whisper.  The  middle,  is  that  which  he  employs 
in  common  conversation,  and  which  he  should  generally  use  in 
public  discourse.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake,  to  imagine,  that 
®ne  must  take  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  in  order  to  be 
Veil  heard  by  a  great  assembly.    This  is  confounding  two 

On  Uiis  whole  subject,  Mr.  Sheridan's  Lectures  on  Elocution  are  very  wor 
%  ot  being  consulted ;  and  scYeral  hiirts  are  here  taken  from  them* 
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tilings  which  are  different^  loudness^  or  strength  of  sound,  witk 
the  key  or  note,  on  which  we  speak.  A  speaker  may  render 
his  yoice  loader,  without  altering  the  key ;  and  we  shall  always 
be  able  to  give  most  body,  most  perseyering  force  of  somid,  to 
that  pitch  of  voice,  to  which  in  conversation  we  are  accustomed. 
Whereas,  by  setting  out  on  our  highest  pitch  or  key,  we  cer- 
tainly allow  ourselves  less  compass,  and  are  likely  to  strain  our 
voice  before  we  have  done.  We  shall  fatigue  ourselves,  and 
speak  with  pain ;  and  whenever  a  man  speaks  with  pain  to  him- 
self, he  is  always  heard  with  pain  by  his  audience.  Give  fke 
voice,  therefore,  full  strength  and  swell  of  sound ;  but  always 
pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  speaking  key.  Make  it  a  constant 
rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of  voice,  than  you  can  af- 
ford without  pain  to  yourselves,  and  without  any  extraordinary 
effort.  As  long  as  you  keep  within  these  bounds,  the  other 
organs  of  speech  will  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  their  several 
oflSces  with  ease ;  and  you  will  always  have  your  voice  under 
command.  But  whenever  you  transgress  these  bounds,  yoa 
give  up  the  reins,  and  have  no  longer  any  management  of  it.  It 
is  a  useful  rule  too,  in  order  to  be  well  heard,  to  fix  our  eye  on 
some  of  the  most  distant  persons  in  the  assembly,  and  to  con- 
-sider  ourselves  as  speaking  to  them.  We  naturally  and  me- 
chanically utter  our  words  with  such  a  degree  of  strength,  as  to 
make  ourselves  be  heard  by  one  to  whom  we  address  ourselves, 
provided  he  be  within  the  reach  of  our  voice.  As  this  is  the 
case  in  common  conversation,  it  will  hold  also  in  public  speak- 
ing. But  remember,  that  in  public  as  well  as  in  conversation^ 
it  is  possible  to  offend  by  speaking  too  loud.  This  extreme  hurts 
the  ear,  by  making  the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rumbling  indistinct 
masses ;  besides  its  giving  the  speaker  the  disagreeable  appear- 
ance of  one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent,  by  mere  vehe- 
mence and  force  of  sound. 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard,  and  clearly  understood 
distinctness  of  articulation  contributes  more,  perhaps,  flian  mere 
loudness,  of  sound.  The  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  fill 
even  a  large  space,  is  smaller  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  &n^ 
with  distinct  articulation,  a  man  of  a  weak  voice  will  make  it 
reach  farther  than  the  strongest  voice  can  reach  without  it 
To  this,  therefore,  every  public  speaker  ought  to  pay  grea* 
attention.  He  must  give  every  sound  which  he  utters  its  due 
proportion,  and  make  every  syllable,  and  even  every  letter  m 
the  word  which  he  pronounces,  be  heard  distinctly ;  without 
slurring,  whispering,  or  suppressing  any  of  the  proper  sounds 
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• 

In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate  distinctly,  mode- 
ration is  requbite  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing. 
Precipitancy  of  speech  confounds  all  articulation,  and  all  mean- 
ing. I  need  scarcely  observe  that  there  may  be  also  an  extreme 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  lifeless,  drawling  pro- 
nunciation, which  allows  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always 
outrunning  the  speaker,  must  render  every  discourse  insipid  and 
iatiguing.  But  the  extreme  of  speaking  too  fast  is  much  more 
common,  and  requires  the  more  to  be  guarded  against,  becaust> 
when  it  has  grown  up  into  a  habit,  few  errors  are  more  difficult 
to  be  corrected.  To  pronounce  with  a  proper  degree  of  slow- 
ness, and  with  full  and  clear  articulation,  is  the  iSrst  thing  to  be 
studied  by  all  who  begin  to  speak  in  public  ;  and  cannot  be  too 
much  recommended  to  them.  Such  a  pronunciation  gives  weight 
and  dignity  to  their  discourse.  It  is  a  great  assistance  to  the 
voice,  by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it  allows  it  more  easily  to 
make;  and  it  enables  the  speaker  to  swell  all  his  sounds  both 
with  more  force,  and  more  mu^ic.  It  assists  him  also  in  preser- 
ving a  due  conmiand  of  himself;  whereas  a  rapid  and  hurried 
manner  is  apt  to  excite  that  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  the  great- 
est enemy  to  all  right  execution  in  the  way  of  orat(Nry.  *  Promp- 
tam  sit  OS,"  says  Quintilian,  *  non  prteceps,  moderatum,  nou 
lentum.* 

After  these  fundamental  attentions  to  the  pitch  and  manage 

■lent  of  the  voice,  to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree 

of  slowness  of  speech,  what  a  public  speaker  must,  in  the  fourth 

place,  study,  is,  propriety  of  pronunciation ;  or  the  giving  to 

^ery  word,  which  he  utters,  that  sound,  which  the  most  polite 

vsage  of  the  language  appropriates  to  it;  in  opposition  to 

l>foad,  vulgar,  or  provincial  pronunciation.     This  is  requisite; 

both  for  speaking  intelligibly,  and  for  speaking  with  grace  or 

l^auty.    Instructions  concerning  this  article  can  be  given  by 

the  living  voice  only.    But  there  is  one  observation  which  it 

may  not  be  improper  here  to  make.     In  the  English  language, 

^ery  word  which  consists  of  more  syllables  than  one»  has  one 

accented  syllable.    The  accent  rests  sometimes  on  the  vowel, 

lometimes  on  the  consonant.    Seldom,  or  never,  is  there  more 

than  one  accented  syllable  in  any  English  word,  however  long  ; 

wad  the  genius  of  the  language  requires  the  voice  to  mark  that 

syllable  by  a  stronger  percussion,  and  to  pass  more  slightly  over 

™  rest.    "Now,  after  we  have  learned  the  proper  seats  of  these 

^^^i^is,  it  is  an  important  rule,  to  give  every  word  just  the  same 

accent  in  public  speaking,  as  in  common  discourse.    Many  per- 
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sons  err  in  this  respvNst  When  they  speak  in  pnMic,  and  with 
tfolemnity^  they  pronounce,  the  syllables  in  a  dififerent  maiuier 
from  what  they  do  at  other  times.  They  dwell  upon  them^  and 
protract  them ;  they  multiply  accents  on  the  same  word  ;  from  a 
mistaken  notion,  that  it  gives  gravity  and  force  to  their  discoarse^ 
and  adds  to  the  pomp  of  public  declamatioii.  Whereas,  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  can  be  committed  in  pronoaciatioB ; 
it  makes  what  is  called  a  iiieatrical  or  mouthing  manner ;  ami 
gives  an  artificial  affected  air  to  speech,  which  detracts  greatly 
both  froa  its  agreeableness,  and  its  impression. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  those  higher  parts  of  deUvoy,  by 
studying  which,  a  speaker  has  something  farther  in  view  tbai 
merely  to  render  himself  intelligible,  and  seeks  to  give  grace 
and  force  to  what  he  utters.  These  may  be  conq>rised  under 
four  heads  ;  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  and  gestures.  Let  me  only 
premise,  in  gmeral,  to  what  I  am  to  say  concerning  them,  that 
attention  to  these  articles  of  delivery  is  by  no  mean«  to  be  coqi- 
fined,  as  some  might  be  apt  to  imagine,  to  the  more  elaborate  and 
pathetic  parts  of  a  discourse.  There  is,  perhaps,  as  great  atten* 
tion  requisite,  and  as  much  skill  displayed, in  adapting  emphasis 
pauses,  tones  and  gestures,  properly,  to  calm  and  plain  speak- 
ing ;  and  the  effect  of  a  just  and  graceful  delivery  will,  in  eveiy 
part  of  a  subject,  be  found  of  high  importance  for  commandiiig 
attention,  and  enforcing  what  is  spoken. 

First ;  let  us  consider  emphasis.    By  this  is  meant  a  stronger 
and  fuller  sound  of  voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  the  accented 
syllable  of  some  word,  on  which  we  design  to  lay  particular 
stress,  and  to  show  how  it  affects  the  rests  of  the  senteaee. 
Sometimes  the  emphatic  word  must  be  distinguished  by  a  par« 
ticular  tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  by  a  stronger  accent    On  the 
right  management  of  the  emphasis  depend  the  whole  life  aad 
spirit  of  every  discourse.    If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  any 
words,  not  only  is  discourse  rendered  heavy  and  lifeless,  bi^  the 
meaning  left  often  ambiguous.      If   the  emphasis  be  placed 
wrong,  we  pervert  and  confound  the  meaning  wholly^    To  give 
a  common  instance :  such  a  simple  question  as  this,  *  Do  yos 
ride  to  town  to-day?"  is  capable  of  no  fewer  than  four  diffior^ 
acceptations,  according  as  the  emphasis  is  differently  placed  on 
the  words.     If  it  be  pronounced  thus :  Do  you  ride  to  town 
to-day  ?  the  answer  may  naturally  be.  No ;  I  send  my  servant 
in  my  stead.    If  thus ;  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?    Av0^^* 
No,  I  intend  to  walk.    Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  7  No,  I  ride 
out  in  the  fields.     Do  you  ride  to  town  to-doj/  ?  No ;  bvt  I 
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sbaH  to-morrow.  In  like  manner^  in  solemn  discourse^  the  whole 
force  «id  beaoty  of  an  expression  often  depend  on  the  accented 
word  ;  and  we  may  present  to  the  hearers  quite  different  views  of 
the  same  0entiment^  by  placing  the  emphasiij  differently.  In  the 
foDowifig  words  of  our  Saviour,  .observe  in  what  different  lights 
the  thought  is  placed,  according  as  the  words  are  pronounced. 
"  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss  ?"  Betray^ 
esi  thou— HQsakes  the  reproach  turn  on  the  infamy  of  treachery. 
Betrayest  thou — makes  it  rest  upon  Judas's  connection  with  his 
master.  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man — rests  it  upon  our 
Saviom-'s  p^sonal  character  and  eminence.  Betrayest  thou  the 
Son  of  Man  wiih  a  kiss? — turns  it  upon  his  prostituting  the 
signal  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  purpose  of  a  mark  of  de- 
struction. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  emphasis, 
the  great  rule,  and  indeed  the  only  role  possible  to  be  given,  is^ 
that  the  speeker  study  to  attain  u  just  conception  of  the  force 
and  spirit  of  those  sentiments  which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For 
to  lay  the  emphasis  with  exact  propriety,  is  a  constant  exercise 
of  good  sense  and  attention.  It  is  far  from  being  an  incon- 
siderable attainment.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  a  true 
tnd  just  taste ;  and  must  arise  from  feeling  delicately  ourselves, 
and  from  judging  accurately  of  what  is  fittest  to  strike  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  a  chap- 
ter of  the  Bible,  or  any  other  piece  of  plain  prose,  read  by  one 
who'  places  the  several  emphases  every  where  with  taste  and 
judgment,  and  by  one  who  neglects  or  mistakes  them,  as  there  is 
between  the  same  tune  played  by  the  most  masterly  hand,  or  by 
^  most  bungling  performer. 

In  all  prepared  discourses,  it  would  be  of  great  use,  if  they 
were  read  over  or  rehearsed  in  private,  with  this  particular 
^•^i  to  search  for  the  proper  emphasis,  before  tliey  were  pro- 
ttoanced  in  public  ;  marking,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  pen,  the 
^oiphatical  words  in  every  sentence,  or  at  least  in  the  most 
Weighty  and  affecting  parts  of  the  discourse,  and  fixing  them 
wellinthe  memory.  Were  this  attention  oftener  bestowed,  were 
5™fl  part  of  pronunciation  studied  with  more  exactness,  and  not 
wft  to  the  moment  of  delivery,  as  is  commonly  done,  public 
«^p«akers  would  find  their  care  abundantly  repaid,  by  the  remark- 
able effects  which  it  would  produce  upon  their  audience.  Let 
^«  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  one  error,  that  of  multi- 
plying emphatical  words  too  much.  It  is  only  by  a  prudent 
''tgerve  in  the  use  of  them»  that  we  can  give  them  any  weight. 
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If  they  recur  too  often ;  if  a  speaker  atteiopts  to  render  eVH| 
thing  which  he  says  of  high  importance^  by  a  moltitiide  of 
strong  emphasps^  we  soon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them. 
To  crowd  every  sentence  with  emphatical  words^  is  like  crowd* 
ing  all  the  pages  of  a  book  with  Italic  characters,  which,  as  ta 
the  effect^  is  just  the  same  with  using  no  such  distinctions  at  alL 

Next  to  emphasis^  the  pauses  in  speaking  demand  attenti^i* 
These  are  of  two  kinds ;  firsts  emphatical  pauses ;  and  next,  such 
as  mark  the  distinctions  of  sense.  An  emphatical  pause  ii  madoy . 
after  something  has  been  said  of  peculiar  moment^  and  on  whieh 
we  want  to  fix  the  hearer's  attention.  Sometimes^  before  such  % 
thing  is  said^  we  usher  it  in  with  a  pause  of  this  natore.  Socb 
pauses  have  the  same  effect  as  a  strong  emphasis ;  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  ;  especially  to  the  caution  just  now  give% 
of  not  repeating  them  too  frequently.  For  as  they  excite  un- 
common attention^  and  of  course  raise  expectation^  if  the  im 
portance  of  the  matter  be  not  fully  answerable  to  such  expectsr 
tion,  they  occasion  disappointment  and  disgust. 

But  die  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  pauses,  is  to 
mark  the  divisions  of  the  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow 
the  speaker  to  draw  his  breath ;  and  the  proper  and  graceful 
adjustment  of  such  pauses,  is  one  of  the  most  nice  and  difficult 
articles  in  delivery.    In  all  public  speaking,  the  management  of 
the  breath  requires  a  good  deal  of  care,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged 
to  divide  words  from  one  another,  which  have  so  intimate  a  con- 
nection^ that  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  same  breatb^ 
and  without  the  least  separation.    Many  a  sentence  is  miserably 
mangled,  and  the  force  of  the  emphasis  totally  lost,  by  divisions 
being  made  in  the  wrong  place.    To  avoid  this,  every  one,  whil^ 
he  is  speakings  should  be  very  careful  to  provide  a  full  supply  of 
breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.    It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine, 
that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  the  end  of  a  period,  when 
the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.    It  may  easily  be  gathered  at  the 
intervals  of  the  period,  when  the  voice  is  only  suspended  for  a 
moment ;   and  by  this  management,  one  may  have  always  s 
sufficient  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  without  im* 
proper  interruptions. 

If  any  one,  in  public  speaking,  shall  have  formed  to  limseV 
a  certain  melody  or  tune,  which  requires  rest  and  pauses  of  i^ 
own,  distinct  from  those  of  the  sense,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  con- 
tracted one  of  the  worst  habits  into  which  a  public  speaker  can 
fall.  It  is  the  sense  which  should  always  rule  the  pauses  of  the 
voice  ;  for  wherever  there   is  any  sensible  suspension  of  tto 
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vrfw^  (htr  hemter  is  always  led  to  expect  somewhat  corresponding 
in  die  meaning.  Pauses,  in  public  discourse,  must  be  formed 
npoB  the  manner  in  which  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordinary  sensible 
eoiiifersation ;  and  not  upon  the  stiff  artificial  manner  which  we 
aeqaire,  from  reading  books  according  to  the  common  punctua. 
fion.  The  general  run  of  punctuation  is  very  arbitrary ;  often 
capricious  and  false ;  and  dictates  an  uniformity  of  tone  in  the 
pauses,  which  is  extremely  disagreeable :  for  we  are  to  observe 
that  to  render  pauses  graceful  and  expressive,  they  must  not 
only  be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  also  be  accompanied  with  a 
jvoper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  nature  of  these  pauses  is  inti- 
Biatod ;  much  more  than  by  the  length  of  them,  which  can  never 
bt  exactly  measured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  slight  and  simple 
suspension  of  voice  that  is  proper;  sometimes  a  degree  of 
cadence  in  the  voice  is  required ;  and  sometimes  that  peculiar 
tone  and  cadence,  which  denote  the  sentence  finished.  In  all 
these  r^aea,  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves,  by  attending  to  the 
Banner  in  which  natore  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in 
real  and  earnest  discourse  with  others. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  verse,  there  is  a  peculiar 
difficulty  in  making  the  pauses  justly.  The  difficulty  arises  firom 
the  melody  of  verse,  which  dictates  to  the  ear  pauses  or  rests  of 
its  own ;  and  to  adjust  and  compound  these  properly  with  the 
pauses  of  the  sense,  so  as  neither  to  hurt  the  ear,  nor  offend  the 
understanding,  is  so  very  nice  a  matter,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we 
so  seldom  meet  with  good  readers  of  poetry.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  pauses  that  belong  to  the  music  of  verse ;  one  is,  the 
panse  at  the  end  of  the  line ;  and  the  other,  the  csesural  pause 
in  Qkt  middle  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
fine,  which  marks  that  strain  or  verse  to  be  finished,  rhyme  ren- 
ders this  always  sensible,  and  in  some  measure  compels  us  to 
observe  it  in  our  pronunciation.  In  blank  verse,  where  there 
w  a  greater  liberty  permitted  of  running  the  lines  into  one 
anothiT,  sometimes  without  any  suspension  in  the  sense,  it  has 
heenmade  a  question,  whether  in  reading  such  verse  with  pro- 
priety, any  regard  at  all  should  be  paid  to  the  close  of  a  line  ? 
On  the  stage,  where  the  appearance  of  speaking  in  verse  should 
••ways  be  avoided,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  close 
of  such  lines  as  make  no  pause  in  the  sense,  should  not  be  ren- 
dered perceptible  to  the  ear.  But  on  other  occasions,  this  were 
improper :  for  what  is  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end  has 
*he  poet  composed  in  verse,  if,  in  reading  his  lines,  we  suppress 
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his  numbers ;  and  degrade  them^  by  our  pronmiciation,  info 
mere  prose  7  We  ought^  therefore^  certainly  to  read  blank  verftfe 
so,  as  to  make  every  line  sensible  to  the  ear.  At  the  same  time^ 
in  douigso^  every  appearance  of  sing-song  and  tone  must  be 
carefully  guarded  against  The  close  of  the  line^  where  it  makes 
no  pause  in  the  meanings  ought  to  be  marked^  not  by  aoeh  m 
tone  as  is  used  in  finishing  a  sentence  ;  but  without  either  lettiiig 
the  voice  fall^  or  elevating  it^  it  should  be  maiked  only  by  wmch 
a  slight  suspension  of  sounds  as  may  distinguish  the  passage 
from  one  line  to  another  without  injuring  the  meaning. 

The  other  kind  of  musical  pause,  is  that  which  falls  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  the  verse^  and  divides  it  into  two 
hemistichs  ;  a  pause^  not  so  great  as  that  which  belongs  to  tiis 
close  of  the  line,  but  still  sensible  to  an  ordinary  ear.  Tbia^ 
which  is  called  the  csesural  pause,  in  the  French  heroic  verse 
falls  uniformly  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  In  the  English^  it  nuif 
fall  after  the  4th,  6th,  6th,  or  7th  syllables  in  the  line,  and  no  other. 
Where  the  verse  is  so  constructed,  that  this  csesural  panse 
coincides  with  the  slightest  pause  or  division  in  the  sense,  the  liae 
can  be  read  easily ;  as  in  the  two  first  verses  of  Mr.  Pope's 
Messiah : 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solym«  I  begin  the  song ; 

To  heavenly  themes,  sablimer  strains  belong. 

Bat  if  it  shall  happen  that  words,  which  have  such  a  strict  and 
intimate  connection  as  not  to  bear  even  a  momentary  separation, 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  this  caesural  pause,  we  then 
feel  a  sort  of  struggle  between  the  sense  and  the  sounds  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  read  such  lin^s  gracefully.  The  rule  of 
proper  pronunciation  in  such  cases  is,  t'*  regard  only  the  pause 
which  the  sense  forms  ;  and  to  read  the  line  accordingly.  The 
neglect  of  the  csesural  pause  may  make  the  line  sound  somewhat 
unharmoniously  ;  but  the  effect  would  be  much  worse,  if  the 
sense  were  sacrificed  to  the  sound.  For  instance,  in  the  follow- 
ing  line  of  Milton : 


What  in  me  is  dark. 


Illumine ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support— 

The  sense  clearly  dictates  the  pause  after  « illumine,"  at  the  end 
of  the  third  syllable,  which,  in  reading,  ought  to  be  made  accord- 
ingly ;  though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be  regarded,  «  illumine* 
should  be  connected  with  what  follows,  and  the  pause  not  made 
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fil  ffae  4tti  or  6th  syllable.    So,  in  the  foUowuiflr  line  of  Mr 
Pope's  (Efnfltle  to  Dr.  Arbutbnot :; 

I  sit,  with  cad  ciTility  I  rend— 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  csssoral  pause  as  falling  after 
*  sad,*  the  4th  syllable.  Bat  it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to 
■ake  any  pause  there,  so  as  to  separate  "^  sad**  and  *  civility.* 
Tlie  sense  admits  of  no  other  pause  than  after  the  second  sylla- 
ble *  sit,"  which  therefore  must  be  the  only  pause  made  in  the 
reading. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  tones  in  {M'onunciation,  which  are 
dtferent  both  from  emphasis  and  pauses  ;  consisting  in  the  mo- 
ddatioD  of  the  voice,  the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we 
employ  in  public  speaking.  How  much  of  the  propriety,  the 
force  and  grace  of  discourse,  must  depend  on  these,  will  appear 
frem  this  single  consideration ;  that  to  almost  every  sentiment 
we  utter,  more  especially  to  every  strong  emotion,  nature  hath 
tdapted  some  peculiar  tone  of  voice ;  insomuch,  that  he  who 
should  tell  another  that  he  was  very  angry,  or  much  grieved,  in 
t  tone  which  did  not  suit  such  emotions,  instead  of  being  be- 
Keved,  would  be  laughed  at.  Sympathy  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  principles  by  wldch  persuasive  discourse  works  its 
tSoci.  The  speaker  endeavours  to  transfuse  into  his  hearers  his 
own  sentiments  and  emotions  ;  which  he  can  never  be  successful 
in  doing,  unless  he  utters  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince 
the  hearers  that  he  feels  them.^  The  proper  expression  of  tones, 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  attentively  studied  by  every  one  wha 
woald  be  a  successful  orator. 

The  greatest  and  most  material  instruction  which  can  be 
given  for  this  purpose  is,  to  form  the  tones  of  public  speaking 
upon  the  tones  of  sensible  and  animated  conversation.  We  may 
observe  that  every  man,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest  in  common 
dbcourse,  when  he  is  engaged  in  speaking  on  some  subject  which 

*  **  All  that  passes  in  tlie  iiiind  of  man  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes, 
*liich  I  call  ideas  and  emotions.  By  ideas,  1  mean  all  thoughts  which  rise 
Bnd  pass  in  succession  in  the  mind.  By  emotions,  all  exertions  of  the  mind  in 
'"^^Dfing^,  combining,  and  separating  its  ideas ;  as  well  as  all  the  effects  pro- 
daced  on  the  mind  itself  by  tho&e  ideas,  from  the  more  violent  agitation  of  the 
passions,  to  the  cqlmer  feelings  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  intellect  and 
lt»e  fancy.  In  short,  thought  is  the  object  of  the  one,  internal  feeling  of  the 
other.  'Hiat  which  serves  to  express  the  former,  I  call  the  language  of  ideas  ; 
*n^  the  latter,  the  lanpcuage  of  emotions.  Words  are  the  signs  of  the  one,  tones 
<^f  the  other.  Without  the  use  of  these  two  sorts  of  language,  it  is  impossible  to 
communicate  through  the  ear  all  that  ()asses  in  the  mind  of  man/*— Shkriuan 
on  the  Art  of  Reading. 
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interests  him  nearly,  has  an  eloqaent  or  persnasire  tone  aid 
manner.  What  is  the  reason  of  onr  being  often  so  frigid  aa4 
unpersaasive  in  public  discourse,  but  our  departing  from  the' 
natural  tone  of  speaking,  and  delivering  ourselves  in  an  affected' 
artificial  manner  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  imagiBe, 
that  as  soon  as  one  mounts  a  pulpit,  or  rises  in  a  public  assem- 
bly, he  is  instantly  to  lay  aside  the  voice  with  which  he  expresses' 
himself  in  private ;  to  assume  a  new,  studied  tone,  and  a  cadenoo 
altogether  foreign  to  his  natural  manner.  This  has  vitiated  «Q 
delivery ;  this  has  given  rise  to  cant  and  tedious  monotony,  in 
the  different  Idnds  of  modem  public  speaking  especially  in  the 
pulpit.  Men  departed  from  nature ;  and  sought  to  give  a  beauty  or 
force,  as  tliey  imagined,  to  their  discourse,  by  substituting  certain 
studied  musical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuine  expressions  of 
sentiment,  which  the  voice  carries  in  natural  discourse.  Let 
ev^ry  public  speaker  guard  against  this  error.  Whether  he 
speak  in  a  private  room,  or  in  a  great  assembly,  let  him  remember 
that  he  still  speaks.  Follow  nature  ;  consider  how  she  teaches 
you  to  utter  any  sentiment  or  feeling  of  your  heart.  Imagine  a 
subject  of  debate  started  in  conversation  among  grave  and  wise 
men,  and  yourself  bearing  a  share  in  it.  Think  after  what 
manner,  with  what  tones  and  inflections  of  voice,  you  would  on 
such  an  occasion  express  yourself,  when  you  were  most  in  earnest, 
and  sought  most  to  be  listened  to.  Garry  these  with  you  to  the 
bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  any  public  assembly ;  let  these  be  the 
foundation  of  your  manner  of  pronouncing  there  ;  and  you  wiB 
take  the  surest  method  of  rendering  your  deliver}'  both  agreeable 
and  persuasive. 

I  have  said,  let  these  conversation-tones  be  the  foundatm 
of  public  pronunciation ;  for,  on  some  occasions,  solemn  public 
speaking  requires  them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the  strain  of  0001- 
mon  discourse.  In  a  formal  studied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the 
style,  and  the  harmony  of  the  sentences,  prompt  almost  necessa- 
rily, a  modulation  of  voice  more  rounded,  and  bordering  naore 
upon  music,  than  conversation  admits.  This  gives  rise  to  what 
is  called  the  declaiming  manner.  But  though  this  mode  o(pf^ 
nunciation  runs  considerably  beyond  ordinary  discourse,  J^^ 
still  it  must  have  for  its  basis  the  natural  tones  of  grave  and  dig- 
nified conversation.  I  must  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  tho 
constant  indulgence  of  a  declamatory  manner  is  not  favourable 
either  to  good  composition  or  good  delivery ;  and  is  in  hazard 
of  betraying  public  speakers  into  that  monotony  of  tone  and  ca* 
dence,  which  is  so  generally  complained  of.  Whereas,  he  who  fortos 
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'  ke  general  ran  of  bis  delivery  upon  a  speaking  manner,  is  hot 
'  likely  erer  to  become  disagreeable  through  monotony.    Ho  will 
k?e  the  same  natural  variety  in  his  tones,  which  a  person  has 
in  conversation.   Indeed,  the  perfection  of  delivery  requires  both 
''  ftese  different  manners,  that  of  speaking  with  liveliness  and  ease, 
vni  that  of  declaiming  with  stateliness  and  dignity,  to  be  pos- 
]  lessed  by  one  man ;  and  to  be  employed  by  him,  according  as  the 
different  parts  of  his  discourse  require  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
This  is  a  perfection  which  is  not  attained  by  many ;  the  great- 
est part  of  public  speakers  allowing  their  delivery  to  be  formed 
altogether  accidentally ;  according  as  some  turn  of  voice  ap- 
!  pears  to  them  most   beautiful,    or  some  artificial  model  has 
'  caoght  their  fancy ;  and  acquiring,  by  these  means,  a  habit  of 
f  proDoneiation  which  they  can  never  vary.    But  the  capital  direc. 
tion,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  is,  to  copy  the  proper 
tones  for  expressing  every  sentiment  from  those  which  nature 
dictates  to  us,  in  conversation  with  others ;  to  speak  always 
with  her  voice,  and  not  to  form  to  ourselves  a  fantastic  public 
'  Banner,  from  an  absurd  fancy  of  its  being  more  beautiful  than  a 
'  natoral  one.* 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  gesture^  or  what  is  called  action 
^  in  public  discourse.  Some  nations  animate  their  words  in  com- 
'  mon  conversation,  with  many  more  motions  of  the  body  than 
^  others  do.  The  French  and  the  Italians  are  in  this  respect, 
]  much  more  sprightly  than  we.  But  there  is  no  nation,  hardly 
'  any  person  so  phlegmatic,  as  not  to  accompany  their  words  with 
I  some  actions  and  gesticulations,  on  all  occasions,  when  they  are 
•  ninch  in  earnest.  It  is  therefore  unnatural  in  a  public  speaker, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  that  earnestness  and  seriousness  which  he 
OQ^t  to  show  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  to  remain  quite  un- 
moved in  his  outward  appearance ;  and  to  let  the  words  drop 
from  his  mouth,  without  any  expression  of  meaning  or  warmth  in 
^^  gesture. 

The  fundamental  rule  as  to  propriety  of  action,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  same  with  what  I  gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone. 
Attend  to  the  looks  and  gestures,  in  which  earnestness,  indig- 

*  **  Loqnere,**  (says  an  author  of  the  last  centary,  who  has  written  a  treatise 
>B  verte,  de  Oesta  et  Voce  Oratoris,) 

—  **Loqnere;  hoc  vitinoo  commune,  loqaatur 
Ut  nemo;  at  tensa  declamitct  omnia  voce. 
Tn  loqoere,  ut  roos  est  hominum ;  boat  et  latrat  Ule ; 
lUe  alolat ;  radit  hie ;  (fan  st  UUa  dignum  est) 
Non  hominem  vox  uUa  sonat  ratione  loquentem." 

JoAVNES  Lucas,  de  Oestu  et  Voce.— Lib.  ii     Paris,  WS, 
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nation^  compassion,  or  any  other  emotion,  discovers  itself  tt^ 
most  advantage  in  the  common  intercourse  of  men :  and  let 
these  be  your  model.  Some  of  these  looks  and  |;estares  are 
common  to  all  men ;  and  there  are  also  certain  peculiarities 
of  manner  which  distinguish  every  individual.  A  public  speaker 
must  take  that  manner  which  is  most  natural  to  himself.  For 
it  is  here,  just  as  in  tones.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a  speaker 
to  form  to  himself  a  certain  set  of  motions  and  gestures^  whieh 
he  thinks  most  becoming  and  agreeable,  and  to  practise  these 
in  public,  without  their  having  any  correspondence  to  the  i&aD- 
ner  which  is  natural  to  him  in  private.  His  gestures  and 
motions  ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  expression  which  natore 
has  dictated  to  him ;  and  unless  this  be  the  case,  it  is  impos- 
sible, by  means  of  any  study,  to  avoid  their  appearing  stiff  and 
forced. 

However,  although  nature  must  be  the  groundwork,  I  adoit 
that  there  is  room  in  this  matter  for  some  study  and  art.  For 
many  persons  are  naturally  ungraceful  in  the  motions  whick 
ihey  make  ;  and  this  ungracefulness  might,  in  part  at  least,  be 
reformed  by  application  and  care.  The  study  of  action  in  pak- 
lic  speaking,  consists  chiefly  in  guarding  against  awkward  and 
disagreeable  motions,  and  in  learning  to  perform  such  as  are 
natural  to  the  speaker,  in  the  most  becoming  manner.  For  this 
end  it  has  been  advised  by  writers  on  this  subject,  to  practise 
before  a  mirror,  where  one  may  see  and  judge  of  his  own  ge^ 
tures.  But  I  am  afraid,  persons  are  not  always  the  best  judges 
of  the  gracefulness  of  their  own  motions ;  and  one  may  dedaim 
long  enough  before  a  mirror,  without  correcting  any  of  his 
faults.  The  judgment  of  a  friend,  whose  good  taste  they  can 
trust,  will  be  found  if  much  greater  advantage  to  beginners, 
than  any  mirror  they  can  use.  With  regard  to  particular  rules 
cpncerning  action  and  gesticulation,  Quintilian  has  delivered  a 
great  many,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of  bis  In- 
stitutions ;  and  all  the  modern  writers  on  this  subject  have 
done  little  else  but  translate  them.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that 
such  rules,  delivered  either  by  the  voice  or  on  paper,  can  be  of 
much  use,  unless  persons  saw  them  exemplified  before  their 
eyes.* 

•  The  few  foUowin;  bints  only  I  shall  adventure  to  throw  out,  \nca»^ 
may  be  of  any  service.  When  speaking  in  public,  one  should  study  to  preicrrt 
as  much  dij^nity  as  possible,  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body.  An  erect  p^^ 
is  generally  to  be  chosen ;  standing  firm,  so  as  to  have  the  fullest  and  fr»^ 
command  of  all  his  motions ;  any  inclination  which  is  used  should  be  ^^^'"^^^^ 
towards  the  hearers,  which  is  a  natural  expression  of  earnestness.    Ai^^ 
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I  sliall  only  add  further  on  this  head,  that  in  order  to  succeed 
|i  weD  in  delivery,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  for  a  speaker 
•  to  guard  against  a  certain  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  peculiarly 
incident  to  those  who  begin  to  speak  in  public.  He  must  en- 
dearoor  above  all  things  to  be  recollected,  and  master  of  himself. 
For  this  end,  he  will  find  nothing  of  more  use  to  him  than  to 
study  to  become  wholly  engaged  in  his  subject ;  to  be  possessed 
with  a  sense  of  its  importance  or  seriousness ;  to  be  concerned 
much  more  to  persaade  than  to  please.  He  will  generally  please 
most,  when  pleasing  is  not  his  sole  nor  chief  aim.  This  is  the 
only  rational  and  proper  method  of  raising  one's  self  above  that 
timid  and  bashful  regard  to  an  audience,  which  is  so  ready  to 
disconcert  a  speaker,  both  as  to  what  he  is  to  say,  and  as  to  his 
manner  of  saying  jt.      ' 

I  cannot  conclude  without  an  earnest  admonition  to  guard 
against  all  affectation,  which  is  the  certain  ruin  of  good  delivery. 
Let  your  manner,  whatever  it  is,  be  your  own ;  neither  imitated 
from  another,  nor  assumed  upon  some  imaginary  model,  which 
is  nnnatural  to  you.  Whatever  is  native,  even  though  accom- 
panied with  several  defects,  yet  is  likely  to  please ;  because  it 
ihows  us  a  man ;  because  it  has  the  appearance  of  coming  from 
the  heart.  Whereas  a  delivery,  attended  with  several  acquired 
graces  and  beauties,  if  it  be  not  easy  and  free,  if  it  betray  the 
marks  of  art  and  affectation,  never  fails  to  disgust.  To  attain 
an  extremely  correct,  and  perfectly  graceful  delivery,  is  what 
few  can  expect ;  so  many  natural  talents  being  requisite  to  con- 
<^  in  forming  it.  But  to  attain,  what  as  to  the  effect  is  very 
little  inferior,  a  forcible,  and  persuasive  manner,  is  within  the 
power  of  most  persons ;  if  they  will  only  unlearn  false  and  cor- 

^ntennoe,  the  chief  rale  U,  that  it  should  corretp(\id  with  the  nature  of  the 
moorse ;  and  when  no  particular  emotion  is  expressed,  a  serious  and  nuinly 
'^  is  always  the  best.  The  eyes  should  never  be  fixed  close  on  any  one  object, 
bot  move  easily  round  the  audience.  In  the  motions  made  with  the  hands,  con- 
•ttt  the  chief  part  of  gesture  in  speaking.  The  ancients  condemned  all  motions 
performed  by  the  left  hand  alone ;  but  I  ara  not  sensible  that  these  are  always  of- 
^Dsive,  though  it  is  natural  for  the  right  hand  to  be  more  frequently  employed. 
^^^  emotions  demand  the  motion  of  both  hand^  corresponding  together.  But 
wUkf  one  gesticulates  with  one  or  with  both  hands,  it  is  an  important  rule, 
^t  all  his  motions  should  be  free  and  easy.  Narrow  and  straitened  movements 
are  generally  ungraceful;  for  which  reason,  motions  made  with  the  hands  are 
^lirected  to  proceed  from  the  shoulder  rather  than  from  the  elbow.  Perpendicular 
Btovements  too  with  the  hands^  that  is,  in  the  straight  line  up  and  down,  which 
t|^P^«-c  in  Hamlet  calls  **  sawing  the  air  with  the  hand,*'  are  seldom  good, 
yblique  motions  are,  in  general,  the  most  graceful.  Too  sudden  and  nimble  mo- 
^^  should  be  likewise  avoided.  Earnestness  can  be  fully  expressed  without 
"^em.  Shakspeare's  directions  on  thia  bead  are  full  of  good  sense  i  ^  Use  all 
KcnUy,"  lays  he ;  •*  and  in  the  very  torrent  and  tempest  of  passion,  acquire  a 
'^'''■^rance  that  may  give  it  smoothness/' 
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rapt  habits ;  if  they  will  allow  themselrefl  to  follow  nature,  and  j 
win  speak  in  pabUc  as  they  do  in  private^  when  they  speak  in  ^ 
earnest  and  from  the  heart    If  one  has  naturally  any  gross  de- 
fects in  his  Yoice  or  gestures^  he  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  if  he 
attempts  at  reforming  them  only  when  he  is  to  speak  in  pnhbc. 
He  shonld  begin  with  rectifying  them  in  his  private  manner  of 
speaking ;  and  then  carry  to  the  public  the  right  habit  he  has 
formed.     For,  when  a  speaker  is  engaged  in  a  public  discoursey 
he  should  not  be  then  employing  his  attention  about  his  maimer 
or  thinking  of  his  tones  and  his  gestures.   If  he  be  ao  employed, 
study  and  affectation  wiU  appear.    He  ought  to  be  then  qmto 
in  earnest ;  wholly  occupied  with  his  subject  and  his  sentimenti; 
leaving  nature,  and  previously  formed  habits,  to  prompt  and 
suggest  Eis  manner  of  delivery. 
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MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  IN  ELOQUENCE. 

I  HAVE  now  treated  fully  of  the  different  kinds  of  public 
speaking,  of  the  composition,  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  discourse. 
Before  I  finish  this  subject,  it  i»ay  be  of  use  to  suggest  some 
things  concerning  the  properest  means  of  improvement  in  the 
art  of  public  speaking,  and  the  most  necessary  studies  for  that 
purpose. 

To  be  an  eloquent  speaker,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
is  far  from  being  either  a  common  or  an  easy  attainment  In- 
deed, to  compose  a  florid  harangue  on  some  popular  topic,  and 
to  deliver  it  so  as  t6  amuse  an  audience,  is  a  matter  not  very 
diflScult.  But  though  some  praise  be  due  to  this,  yet  the  idea 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  eloquence,  is  much  higher. 
It  is  a  great  exertion  of  the  human  powers.  It  is  the  art  of 
being  persuasive  and  commanding  ;  the  art,  not  of  pleasing  the 
fancy  merely,  but  of  speaking  both  to  the  understanding  and  to 
the  heart ;  of  interesting  the  hearers  in  such  a  degree,  as  to 
seize  and  carry  them  along  with  us  ;  and  to  leave  them  with  a 
deep  and  strong  impression  of  what  they  have  heard.  How 
many  talents,  natural  and  acquired,  must  concur  for  carrying 
this  to  perfection  !  A  strong,  lively,  and  warm  imagination  j 
quick  sensibility  of  heart,  joined  with  solid  judgment,  good 
sense,  and  presence  of  mind ;  all  improved  by  great  and  long 
attention  to  style  and  composition ;  and  supported  also  by  the 
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eiferior^  yet  important  qualifications,  of  a  graceful  manner,  a 
presence  not  ungainly,  and  a  full  and  tuneable  voice.  Hour 
little  reason  to  wonder,  that  a  perfect  and  accomplished  orator 
shoaM  be  one  of  the  characters  that  is  most  rarely  to  be 
fovfld! 

Let  US  not  despair,  however.  Between  mediocrity  and 
perfection,  there  is  a  very  wide  interval.  There  are  many  in- 
termediate spaces,  which  may  be  filled  up  with  honour ;  and 
the  more  rare  and  difficult  that  complete  perfection  is,  the 
greater  is  the  honour  of  approaching  to  it,  though  we  do  not 
fully  attain  it.  The  number  of  orators  who  stand  in  the  highest 
chrss  is,  perhaps,  smaller  than  the  number  of  poets  who  are- 
foremost  in  poetic  fame  ;  but  the  study  of  oratory  has  this  ad- 
vaatage  above  that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry,  one  must  loe  an 
emin^tly  good  performer,  or  he  is  not  supportable : 


-Mediociibas  esse  poetis. 


Nod  homines,  oon  Di,  non  concessere  colnnUMe.* 

In  eloquence  this  does  not  hold.  There^  one  may  possess  a 
moderate  station  with  dignity.  Eloquence  admits  of  a  great 
many  difierent  forms ;  plain  and  simple,  as  well  as  high  and 
pathetic ;  and  a  genius  that  cannot  reach  the  latter,  may  shine 
with  much  reputation  cmd  usefulness  in  the  former. 

Whether  nature  or  art  contribute  most  to  form  an  orator,  is 
a  trifling  inquiry.  In  all  attainments  whatever,  nature  must 
be  the  prime  agent.  She  must  bestow  the  original  talents. 
She  must  sow  the  seeds ;  but  culture  is  requisite  for  bringing 
these  seeds  to  perfection.  Nature  must  always  have  done 
somewhat ;  but  a  great  deal  will  always  be  left  to  be  done  by 
art  This  is  certain,  that  study  and  discipline  are  more  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  natural  genius,  in  oratory,  than  they 
are  in  poetry.  What  I  mean  is,  that  though  poetry  be  capable 
of  receiving  assistance  from  critical  art,  yet  a  poet,  without  any 
aid  from  art,  by  the  force  of  genius  alone,  can  rise  higher  than  a 
public  speaker  can  do,  who  has  never  given  attention  to  the 
rules  of  style,  composition,  and  delivery.  Homer  formed  him- 
self; Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the  help  of  much 
labour,  and  of  many  assistances  derived  from  the  labour  of 
others.  After  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  main  design  of  this  lecture;  to  treat  of  the  means  to  be 
^ed  for  improvement  in  eloquence.  ^ 

•  **  For  Ood,  and  man,  and  lettered  post  deiilef , 
Tbat  poets  ever  are  of  middUng  sijEe.''~-FRAVCi9«  ■ 
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In  the  first  place^  what  stands  highest  in  the  order  of  means, 
is  personal  character  and  disposition.  In  order  to  be  a  truly 
eloquent  or  persuasive  speaker^  nothing  is  more  necessary  than 
to  be  a  virtuous  man.  This  was  a  favourite  position  among  the 
ancient  rhetoricians:  '^Non  posse  oratorem  esse  nisi  viram 
bonum."  To  find  any  such  connexion  between  virtue  and  one 
of  the  highest  liberal  arts^  must  give  pleasure;  and  it  can^  I 
thinks  be  clearly  shown^  that  this  is  not  a  mere  topic  of  declama- 
tion^ but  that  the  connexion  hereu  alleged^  is  undoubtedly  founded 
in  truth  and  reason. 

For  consider^  first,  whether  any  thing  contribute  more  to 
persuasion,  than  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  probity 
disinterestedness,  candour,  and  other  good  moral  qualities  of 
the  person  who  endeavours  to  persuade  ?  These  give  weight  and 
force  to  every  thing  which  he  utters  ;  nay,  they  add  a  beauty  to 
it ;  they  dispose  us  to  listen  with  attention  and  pleasure ;  and 
create  a  secret  partiality  in  favour  of  that  side  which  he  espouses. 
Whereat,  if  we  entertain  a  suspicion  of  craft  and  disingenuity, 
of  a  corrupt,  or  a  base  mind  in  the  speaker,  his  eloquence  loses 
all  its  real  efiect.  It  may  entertain  and  amuse ;  but  it  is  viewed 
as  artifice,  as  trick,  as  the  play  only  of  speech,  and,  viewed  in 
this  light,  whom  can  it  persuade  ?  We  even  read  a  book  with 
more  pleasure,  when  we  think  favourably  of  its  author;  bat 
when  we  have  the  living  speaker  before  our  eyes,  addressing  as 
personally  on  some  subject  of  importance,  the  opinion  we  enter- 
tain of  his  character  must  have  a  much  more  powerful  efiect 

But,  lest  it  should  be  said,  that  this  relates  only  to  the  cha- 
racter of  virtue,  which  one  may  maintain,  without  being  at 
bottom  a  truly  worthy  man,  I  must  observe  further,  that  besides 
the  weight  which  it  adds  to  character,  real  virtue  operates  also, 
in  other  ways,  to  the  advantage  of  eloquence. 

First,  notliing  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the  prosecation 
of  honourable  studies.  It  prompts  a  generous  emulation  to  ex- 
cel ;  it  inures  to  industry ;  it  leaves  the  mind  vacant  and  fi*ee, 
master  of  itself,  disencumbered  of  those  bad  passions,  and  disen- 
gaged from  those  mean  pursuits,  which  have  ever  been  found 
the  greatest  enemies  to  true  proficiency.  Quintilian  has  touched 
this  consideration  very  properly  :  *'  Quod  si  ag^orum  nimia  cura, 
et  sollicitior  rei  familiaris  diligentia,  et  venandi  voluptas,  et  dati 
spectaculis  dies,  multum  studiis  auferunt,  quid  putamus  facturas 
cupiditatem,  avaritiam,  invidiam  ?  Nihil  enim  est  tam  occnpatuin, 
tarn  multiforme,  tot  ac  tam  variis  afiectibus  concisum,  atque 
laceratum,  quam  mala  mens.     Quis  inter  hcec^  literis,  aut  ulli 
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boose  Brti,  Iocub?  Non  hercle  magis,  quam  frugibus  in  torra 
seotibiiji  ac  rubis  occupata."^ 

"But,  besides  this  consideration^  there  is  another  of  still  higher 
importance^  though  I  am  not  sure  of  its  being  attended  to  as 
omch  an  it  deserves ;  namely^  that  from  the  fountain  of  real  ^nd 
genuine  virtue^  are  drawn  those  sentiments  which  will  ever  be 
most  powerful  in  affecting  the  hearts  of  others.  Bad  as  the 
world  ifl^  nothing  has  so  great  and  universal  a  command  over 
the  minds  of  men  as  virtue.  No  kind  of  language  is  so  g^ne^ 
rally  understood^  and  so  powerfully  felt^  as  the  native  language 
of  worthy  and  virtuous  feelings.  He  only,  therefore^  who  pos- 
sesses these  full  and  strong,  can  speak  properly,  and  its  own 
language^  to  the  heart.  On  all  great  subjects  and  occasions^ 
there  is  a  dignity,  there  is  an  energy  in  noble  sentiments,  which 
is  overcoming  and  irresistible.  They  give  an  ardour  and  a 
flame  to  one's  discourse,  which  seldom  fails  to  kindle  a  like 
flame  in  those  who  hear  ;  and  which,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
bestows  on  eloquence  that  power  for  which  it  is  famed  of  seiz 
ing  and  transporting  an  audience.  Here  art  and  imitation  will 
not  avail.  An  assumed  character  conveys  nothing  of  this  power- 
ful warmth.  It  is  only  a  naetive  and  unafiected  glow  of  feeling, 
which  can  transmit  the  emotion  to  others.  -  Hence  the  most  re 
nowned  orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  were  no  less 
distinguished  for  some  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public  spirit  and 
zeal  for  their  country,  than  for  eloquence.  Beyond  doubt,  to 
these  virtues  their  eloquence  owed  much  of  its  effect ;  and  those 
orations  of  theirs,  in  which  there  breathes  most  of  the  virtuous 
and  magnanimous  spirit  are  those  which  have  most  attracted  the 
admiration  of  ages. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  necessary  for  those  who  would 
excel  in  any  of  the  higher  kinds  of  oratory,  than  to  cultivate 
habits  of  the  several  virtues,  and  to  refine  and  improve  all  their 
moral  feelings.  Whenever  these  become  dead,  or  callous,  they 
may  be  assured,  that,  on  every  great  occasion,  they  will  speak 
with  less  power,  and  less  success.    The  sentiments  and  disposi- 

*  '^  If  the  mana^ment  of  an  estate,  if  anxious  attention  to  domestic  economy, 
t  passion  for  hunting,  or  whole  days  given  up  to  public  places  of  amusement, 
consome  so  mnch  time  that  is  due  to  study,  how  much  grealer  waste  must  be 
occasioned  by  licentious  desires,  avarice,  or  envy  ?  Nothing  is  so  much  hurried 
uid  agitated,  so  contradictory  to  itself,  or  so  violently  torn  and  shattered  by  con- 
flicting passions,  as  a  bad  heart.  Amidst  the  distractions  which  it  produces, 
^^t  room  is  left  for  the  cultivation  of  letters,  or  the  pursuit  of  any  hononrable 
vttt  No  more,  assuredly,  than  there  is  for  the  growth  of  corn  in  a  field  that  ia 
overrun  with  thorns  and  brambles."— Xll.  i.  6. 
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tioB8>  particularly  requisite  for  tliem  to  coHiVate^  are  tbe  folloir* 
ing :  the  love  of  justice  and  order^  and  indignation  at  insolence 
and  oppression ;  the  lore  of  honesty  and  truth,  and  detestation 
of  frauds  meanness,  and  corruption ;  magnanimity  of  spirit ;  the 
Idye  of  liberty,  of  their  country,  and  the  public ;  zeal  for  all  great 
and  noble  designs,  and  reverence  for  all  worthy  and  heroic  cha* 
raeters.    A  cold  and  seeptical  turn  of  mind  is  extremely  adverse 
to  eloquence  :  and  no  less  so,  is  that  cavilling  disposition  which 
takes  pleasure  in  depreciating  what  is  great,  and  ridiculing  what 
is  generally  admired.     Such  a  disposition  bespeaks   one  not 
very  likely  to  excel    in  any  thing ;    but  least  of  all  in    ora«> 
tory.    A  true  orator  should  be  a  person  of  generovu  senti- 
ments, of  warm  feelings,  and  of  a  mind  turned  towards  the  admi- 
ration of  all  those  great  and  high  objects,  which  mankind  are 
naturally  formed  to  admire.     Joined  with  the  manly  vfrtnes,  he 
should,  at  the  same  time,  possess  strong  and  tender  sensibility  io 
all  the  injuries,  distresses,  and  sorrows  of  his  fellow-creatures  ; 
a  heart  that  can  easily  relent ;  that  can  readily  enter  into  the  ciN 
cumstances  of  others,  and  can  make  their  case  his  own.  A  proper 
mixture  of  courage,  and  of  modesty,  must  always  be  studied  by 
every  public  speaker.      Modesty  is  cfssontial ;  it  is  always,  and 
justly,  supposed  to  be  a  concomitant  of  merit ;  and  every  appear- 
ance of  it  is  winning  and  prepossessing.    But  modesty  ought 
not    to    run  into    excessive   timidity.    Every   pubHc   speaker 
should  be  able  to  rest  somewhat  on  himself;  and  to  assume 
that  air,  not  of  self-complaceucy,  but  of  firmness,  which  bo' 
speaks  a  consciousness   of  bis   being  thoroughly    persuaded 
of  the  truth,  or  justice,  of  what  he  delivers  ;  a  circumstance 
of  no  small  consequence  for  making  impression  on  those  who 
hear.' 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what,  in  the  second  place,  is 
most  necessary  to  an  orator,  is  a  fund  of  knowledge.  Much  is 
this  inculcated  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian  :  ^  Quod  omnibns 
disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  esse  instructns  orator.'  By  which 
they  mean,  that  he  ought  to  have,  what  we  call,  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  and  to  be  -formed  by  a  regular  study  of  philosophy,  and 
the  polite  arts.    We  must  never  forget  that, 

Scribendi  recte,  sapere  est,  et  principiuin  et  fons. 

Good  sense  and  knowledge  are  the  foundation  of  all  good 
speaking.  There  is  no  art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquenti 
in  any  sphere,  without  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what  be« 
longs  to  that  sphere ;  or  if  there  were  an  art  that  made  suci* 
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preteiiiioii9j  it  would  be  mere  qnackery^  like  the  pretensions  of 
the  sophists  of  ^Id^  to  teach  their  disciples  to  speak  for  and 
against  every  subject ;  and  would  be  deservedly  exploded  by  all 
wise  meil.  Attention  to  style,  to  composition,  and  all  the  arts 
of  speech^  can  only  assist  an  orator  in  setting  off,  to  advantage, 
the  stock  of  materials  which  he  possesses  ;  but  the  stock,  the 
materials  themselves  must  be  brought  from  other  quarters  than 
from  rhetoric.  '  He  who  is  to  plead  at  the  bar,  must  make  him- 
self tlioroughly  master  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law ;  of  all  the 
learning  and  experience  that  can  be  useful  in  his  profession,  for 
supporting  a  cause  or  convincing  a  judge.  He  who  is  to  speak 
from  the  pulpit,  must  apply  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divi- 
nity, of  practical  religion,  of  morals,  of  human  nature ;  that  ho 
may  be  ricb^  in  all  the  topics,  both  of  instruction  and  of  persua- 
sion. He  who  would  fit  himself  for  b^ng  a  member  of  the  so- 
preme  council  of  the  nation,  or  of  any  public  assembly,  must  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  that  belongs  to  such 
assembly ;  he  must  study  the  forms  of  court,  the  course  of  pro- 
cedure ;  and  must  attend  minutely  to  all  the  facts  that  may  be 
the  subject  of  question  or  deliberation. 

Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly  belongs  to  his  profes- 
*  fiion,  a  public  speaker,  if  ever  he  expects  to  be  eminent,  most 
make  himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  occupations 
allow,  with  the  general  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  study  of 
poetry  may  be  useful  to  him,  on  many  occasions,  for  embellish^ 
ing  his  style,  for  suggesting  lively  images,  or  agreeable  allusions. 
The  study  of  history  may  be  still  more  useful  to  him ;  as  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  of  eminent  characters,  and  of  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  finds  place  on  many  occasions.^  There  are  few 
great  occasions  of  public  speaking,  in  which  one  may  not  derive 
assistance  from  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive  knowledge ;  they 
will  often  yield  him  materials  for  proper  ornament ;  sometimes, 
for  argument  and  real  use.  A  deficiency  of  knowledge,  even  in 
subjects  that  belong  not  directly  to  his  own  profession,  will  «ex- 
pose  him  to  many  disadvantages,  and  give  better  qualified  rivals 
s  great  superiority  over  him. 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  the  at*- 
tainment  of  useful  knowledge,  but  a  habit  of  application  and  in- 

*  *'  Imprimis  vero  abundare  debet  orator  exemplomm  copia,  earn  Tetemm, 
tarn  etiam  novorum,  adeo  nt  non  ea  modo,  qo8B  confcripta  siuit  histortis,  aot 
iermonibns  velut  per  maDus  tradita,  quaeque  qnotidie  aguntor,  debeat  nosse  ; 
veroin  ne  ea  qnidem,  qute  a  darioribus  poetia  sttnt  ficto,  nes^ligere."— Quint 
fib.  lui.  cap.  4. 
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dustiy.  Without  tfais^  it  is  impossible  to  excel  in  any  thing.  We 
must  not  imagine,  that  it  is  by  a  sort  of  mushroom  growth^  thznt 
one  can  rise  to  be  a  distinguished  pleader,  or  preacher,  or  speaker 
in  any  assembly.  It  is  not  by  starts  of  application,  or  by  a  few 
years*  preparation  of  study  afterwards  discontinued,  that  eminence 
can  be  attained.  No ;  it  can  be  attained  only  by  means  of  re- 
gular industry,  grown  up  into  a  habit,  and  ready  to  be  exerted 
on  every  occasion  that  calls  for  industry.  This  is  the  fixed  law 
of  our  nature  ;  and  he  must  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his 
own  genius  indeed,  that  can  believe  himself  an  exception  to  it. 
A  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  it  is  ;  for  industry  is,  in  truth,  the 
great  condimentutn,  the  seasoning  of  every  pleasure,  without 
which  life  is  doomed  to  languish.  Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy 
both  to  honourable  attainments,  and  to  the  real,  to  tlM  brisk,  and 
spirited  enjoyment  of  life,  as  that  relaxed  state  of  mind  which 
arises  from  indolence  and  dissipation.  One  that  is  destined  to 
excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  arts  of  speaking  and  writiiig, 
will  be  known  by  tlus  more  than  by  any  other  mark  whatever,  an 
enthusiasm  for  that  art ;  an  enthusiasm  which,  firing  his  mind 
with  the  object  he  has  in  view,  will  dispose  him  to  relish  every 
labour  which  the  means  require.  It  was  this  that  characterised 
tlie  great  men  of  antiquity  ;  it  is  this  which  must  disting^uish  the 
moderns  who  would  tread  in  their  steps.  This  honourable 
enthusiasm,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  such  as  are  studying 
oratory  to  cultivate.  If  youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  flag  mise- 
rably. 

In  the  fourth  place,  attention  to  the  best  models  will  con- 
tribute greatly  towards  improvement.  Every  one  who  speaks 
or  writes  should,  indeed,  endeavour  to  have  somewhat  that  is 
his  own,  that  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  characterises  his 
composition  and  style.  Slavish  imitation  depresses  genius,  or 
rather  betrays  the  want  of  it.  But  withal,  there  is  no  genius  so 
original,  but  may  be  profited  and  assisted  by**the  aid  of  proper 
examples,  in  style,  composition,  and  delivery.  They  always 
open  some  new  ideas  ;  they  serve  to  enlarge  and  correct  our 
own.  They  quicken  the  current  of  thought,  and  excite  emu- 
lation. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the  right  choice  of  models 
which  we  purpose  to  imitate ;  and,  supposing  tliem  rightly 
chosen,  a  further  care  is  requisite,  of  not  being  seduced  by  a  J 
blind  universal  admiration.  For,  **  decipit  exemplar,  vitiis 
imitabile."  Even  in  the  most  finished  models  we  can  select,  it 
*aast  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  are   always  some  things  im- 
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proper  fbr  imitation.  We  Bhould  study  to  acquire  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  peculiar  characteristic  beauties  of  any  writer^  or 
public  speaker,  and  imitate  these  only.  One  ought  never  to 
attach  himself  too  closely  to  any  single  model ;  for  he  who  does 
so,  is  almost  sure  of  being  seduced  into  a  faulty  and  affected 
imitation.  His  business  should  be^  to  draw  from  several  the 
proper  ideas  of  perfecticm.  Living  examples  of  public  speaking; 
in  any  kind,'  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  here  point 
out  As  to  the  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  from  whom  benefit 
may  be  derived  in  forming  composition  and  style,  I  have  spoken 
so  much  of  them  in  former  lectures,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat 
what  I  have  said  of  their  virtues  and  defects.  I  own,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  English  language,  in  which  there  is  much 
good  writing,  furnishes  us,  however,  with  but  very  few  recorded 
examples  of  eloquent  public  speaking.  Among  the  French 
there  are  more.  Saurin,  Bourdaloue,  Flechier,  Massillon,  parti- 
citlarly  the  last,  are  eminent  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  But 
the  most  nervous  and  sublime  of  all  their  orators  is  Bossuet, 
the  famous  bishop  of  Meaux ;  in  whose  Oraisons  Funibres,  there 
is  a  very  high  spirit  of  oratory.^  Some  of  Fontenelle's 
Harangues  to  the  French  Academy,  are  elegant  and  agreeable* 
And  at  the  bar,  the  printed  pleadings  of  Cochin  and  d'Ag^esseau, 
are  highly  extolled  by  the  late  French  critics. 

There  is  one  observation  which  it  is  of  importance  to  make, 
concerning  imitation  of  the  style  of  any  favourite  author,  when 
we  could  carry  his  style  into  public  speaking.  We  must  attend 
to  a  very  material  distinction  between  written  and  spoken  lan- 
gnage.  These  are,  in  truth,  two  different  manners  of  communi- 
ting  ideas.  A  book  that  is  to  be  read  requires  one  sort  of  style  ; 
a  man  that  is  to  speak  must  use  another.  In  books  we  look  for 
correctness,  precision,  all  redundancies  pruned,  all  repetitions 
avoided,  language  completely  polished.  Speaking  admits  a  more 
easy  copious  style,  and  less  fettered  by  rule ;  repetitions  may 
often  be  necessary,  parentheses  may  sometimes  be  graceiid ;  the 
same  thought  must  often  be  placed  in  different  views;  as  the 
hearers  can  catch  it  only  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  and 

• 

*  "The  criticism  which  M.  CreYier,  author  of  Rh^toriqne  Francoln,  passes 
vpoD  these  writers  whom  I  have  above  named,  is,  '*  Bossuet  est  grand,  mats 
in^gal :  Flechier  est  plus  ^gal,  mais  moins  6Ieve,  et  souvent  trop  fleuri :  Bourda- 
loue est  solide  et  judicieox,  mais  il  neglige  les  graces  16gdres :  Massillon  est  plus 
^^^  en  images,  mais  moins  fort  en  raisonnement  Je  sonhaite  done,  que  Tora- 
teor  ne  se  contente  dans  rimitatlon  d*un  seul  de  ces  modeles,  mais  qu'il  tlicbe  de 
r€«iilr  en  lul  toutes  leuM  diff^ircntes  Tcrtus."— Vol  ii.  chap,  demidre. 
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hftTO  not  ibe  advantage^  aa  in  reading  a  book^  of  turning  back 
again^  and  of  dwelling  on  what  they  do  not  fully  comprehend. 
Hence  the  style  of  many  good  authors  would  appear  stiffs  a^ 
fected^  and  even  obscure^  if^  by  too  close  an  imitation^  we  should 
transfer  it  to  a  popular  oration.  How  awkward,  for  example, 
would  lord  Shaftesbury's  sentences  sound  in  the  mouth  of  a 
public  speaker  ?  Some  kinds  of  public  discourse^  it  is  true, 
such  as  that  of  the  pulpit,  where  more  exact  preparation  and 
more  studied  style  are  admitted,  would  bear  such  a  manner 
better  than  others,  which  are  expected  to  approach  more  to  ex- 
temporaneous speaking.  But  still  there  is,  in  general,  so  much 
difference  between  speaking  and  composition  designed  only  to 
be  read,  as  should  guard  us  against  a  close  and  injudicious  imi- 
tation. 

Some  authors  there  are,  whose  manner  of  writing  approaches 
nearer  to  the  style  of  speaking  than  others  ;  and  who,  therefore, 
can  be  imitated  with  more  safety.  In  this  class,  among  die 
English  authors,  fire  Dean  Swift  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The 
dean,  throughout  all  his  writings,  in  the  midst  of  much  correct- 
ness, maintains  the  easy  natural  manner  of  an  unaffected 
speaker;  and  this  is  one  of  his  chief  excellences.  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  style  is  more  splendid,  and  more  declamatorr 
than  Dean  Swift's  ;  but  still  it  is  the  style  of  one  who  speaks, 
or  rather  who  harangues.  Indeed,  all  his  political  writings  (for 
it  is  to  them  only,  and  not  to  his  philosophical  ones,  that  this 
observation  can  be  applied)  carry  much  more  the  appearance  of 
one  declaiming  with  warmth,  in  a  great  assembly,  than  of  one 
writing  in  a  closet,  in  order  to  be  read  by  others.  They  have 
all  the  copiousness,  the  fervour,  the  inculcating  method  that  is 
allowable  and  graceful  in  an  orator  ;  perhaps  too  much  of  it  for 
a  writer ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  have  formerly  observed, 
that  the  matter  contained  in  them  should  have  been  so  trivial, 
or  so  false ;  for,  from  the  manner  and  style,  considerable  advan- 
tage might  be  reaped. 

In  tiie  fifth  place  ;  besides  attention  to  the  best  models,  fre- 
quent exercise,  both  in  composing  and  speaking,  will  be  admitted 
to  be  a  necessary  mean  of  improvement.  That  sort  of  compo- 
sition is,  doubtless,  most  useful  which  relates  to  the  profession, 
or  kind  of  public  speaking,  to  which  persons  addict  themselves. 
This  they  should  keep  ever  in  their  eye,  and  be  gradually  inuring 
themselves  to  it.  But  let  me  also  advise  them,  not  to  allow 
themselves  in  negligent  composition  of  any  kind.  He  who  has 
it  for  his  aim  to  write,  or  to  speak  correctly,  should,  in  the 
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moit  triylal  kind  of  composition^  in  writing  a  letter,  nay,  e?en 
ID  common  discourse^  study  to  acquit  himself  with  propriety.  I 
do  not  at  all  mean^  that  he  is  never  to  write  or  to  speak  a  word^ 
hat  in  elaborate  and  artificial  language.  This  would  form  him 
to  a  stiffness  and  affectation,  worse,  by  ten  thousand  degrees, 
than  the  greatest  negligence.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  tliat 
there  is,  in  every  thing,  a  manner  which  is  becoming,  and  has 
propriety;  and  opposite  to  it  there  is  a  clumsy  and  faulty 
performance  of  the  same  thing.  The  becoming  manner  is  very 
aften  the  most  light,  and  seemingly  careless,  manner ;  but  it 
requires  taste  and  attention  to  seize  the  just  idea  of  it.  That 
idea,  when  acquired,  we  should  keq^  in  our  eye,  and  form  upon  it 
whatever  we  write  or  say. 

Exercises  of  speaking  have  always  been  recommended  to 
students,  in  order  that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  speaking 
ID  public,  and  on  real  business.  The  meetings,  or  societies, 
into  which  they  sometimes  form  themselves  for  this  purpose,  are 
laudable  institutions ;  and  under  proper  conduct,  may  serve 
many  valuable  purposes.  They  are  favourable  to  knowledge  and 
^dy,  by  ^ving  occasion  to  inquiries  concerning  those  subjects 
which  are  made  the  ground  of  discussion.  They  produce  emu- 
lation ;  and  gradually  inure  those  who  are  concerned  in  them,  to 
somewhat  that  resembles  a  public  assembly.  They  accustom 
them  to  know  their  own  powers,  and  to  acquire  a  command 
of  tiiemselves  in  speaking ;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
advantage  of  all,  they  give  them  a  facility  and  fluency  of  ex- 
pression, and  assist  them  in  procuring  that  copia  verborum 
which  can  be  acquired  by  no  other  means  but  frequent  exercise 
in  speaking. 

But  the  meetings  which  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  are  to  be 
anderstood  of  those  academical  associations,  where  a  moderate 
number  of  young  gentlemen,  who  are  carrying  on  their  studies, 
and  are  connected  by  some  affinity  in  the  ftiture  pursuits  which 
tliey  have,  in  view,  assemble  privately,  in  order  to  improve  one 
another,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  those  public  exhibitions 
which  may  afterwards  fall  to  their  lot.  As  for  those  public  and 
promiscuous  societies,  in  which  multitudes  are  brought  together^ 
who  are  often  of  low  stations  and  occupations,  who  are  joined 
hy  no  common  bond  of  union,  except  an  absurd  rage  for  public 
speaking,  and  have  no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  make  a  show 
of  tlieir  supposed  talents,  they  are  institutions  not  merely  of  an 
useless,  but  of  a  hurtful  nature.  They  are  in  great  hazard  of 
proving  seminaries  of  licentiousness,   petulance,  faction,  and 
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folly.  They  mialead  those,  who,  in  their  own  calUngs,  migiit 
be  uaeful  members  of  society,  into  fantastic  plans  of  makkg 
%  figure  on  subjects  which  divert  their  attention  from  their 
proper  business,  and  are  widely  remote  from  their  spheyre  b 
Kfa 

Even  the  allowable  meetings  into  which  students  of  orattuy 
form  themselves,  stand  in  need  of  direction  in  order  to  render 
them  useful.  If  their  subjects  ojT  discourse  be  improperly 
chosen  ;  if  they  maintain  extravagant  or  indecent  topics ;  if 
they  indulge  themselves  in  loose  and  flimsy  declamation^  wUck 
has  no  foundation  in  good  sense ;  or  accustom  themselves  to 
speak  perily  on  all  subjects  without  due  preparatioUj  thqr.  majT 
improve  one  another  in  petulance,  but  in  no  other  thing;  and 
will  infallibly  form  themselves  to  a  very  faulty  and  vicious  taste 
in  speaking.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  all  who  are  Qiembers 
of  such  societies,  in  the  first  place,  to  attend  to  the  choice  of 
their  subjects ;  that  they  be  useful  and  manly,  either  formed  oa 
the  course  of  their  studies,  or  on  something  that  has  relation 
to  morals  and  taste,  to  action  and  life.  In  the  second  place,  I 
would  advise  them  to  be  temperate  in  the  practice  of  speaking; 
not  to  speak  too  often,  nor  on  subjects  where  they  are  ignorant 
or  unripe  ;  but  only  when  they  have  proper  materials  for  a  dis- 
course, and  have  digested  and  thought  of  the  sulgect  befqra* 
band.  In  the  third  place,  when  they  do  speak^  they  should  stfiij 
always  to  keep  good  sense  and  persuasion  in  view,  rather  tban 
an  ostentation  of  eloquence ;  and  for  this  end^  I  would,  in  tbe 
fourth  place,  repeat  the  advice  which  I  gave  in  a  former  lecture^ 
that  they  should  always  choose  that  side  of  the  question  to 
which,  in  their  own  judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,  as  Ae* 
right  and  the  true  side ;  and  defend  it  by  such  aiguments.  as 
seem  to  them  most  solid.  By  these  means  they  will  take  tbe 
best  method  of  forming  themselves  gradually  to  a  manly,  cor- 
rect, and  persuasive  manner  of  speaking. 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  of  what  use  may  the  study 
of  critical  and  rhetorical  writers  be  for  improving  one  in  the 
practice  of  eloquence  ?  These  are  certainly  not  to  be  neglect: 
ed ;  and  yet,  I  dare  not  say  that  much  is  to  be  expected  from 
them.  For  professed  writers  on  public  speaking,  we  must  look 
chiefly  among  the  ancients.  In  modern  times,  for  reasons  which 
were  before  given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an  art,  has  never  been 
very  much  the  object  of  study ;  it  has  not  the  same  powerfiil 
effects  among  us  that  it  had  in  more  democratica]  states ;  and 
therefore  has  not  been  cultivated  with  the  same  care.    Among 
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Ae  noderng,  though  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  criti- 
einn  on  the  different  kinds  of  writings  yet  mueh  ha^  not  been 
attempted  on  the  subject  of  eloquence  or  public  discourse ;  and 
what  has  been  given  us  of  that  kind^  has  been  drawn  mostly 
from  the  ancients.  Such  a  writer  as  Joannes  Crerardus  Yossius^ 
who  has  gathered  into  one  heap  of  ponderous  lumber,  all  the 
trifling  as  well  as  the  useful  things^  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  enough  to  disgust  one  with  the 
study  of  eloquence.  Among  the  French,  there  has  been  more 
attempted  on  this  subject,  than  among  the  English.  The  bishc^ 
of  Gambray's  writings  on  eloquence  I  before  mentioned  with' 
honour.  Rollin,  Batteux,  Crevier,  CSibert,  and  several  other 
French  critics,  have  also  written  on  oratory :  but  though  some 
of  diem  may  be  useful,  none  of  them  are  so  considerable  as  to 
deserve  particular  recommendation. 

It  is  to  the  original  ancient  writers  that  we  must  chiefly  have 
recourse  ;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  one,  whose  profession  calls- 
huD  to  speak  in  public,  to  be  unacquainted  with  them.  In  all 
the  ancient  rhetorical  writers,  there  is,  indeed,  this  defect,  that* 
flieyare  too  systematical,  as  I  formerly  showed;  they  aim  at 
doing  too  much ;  at  reducing  rhetoric  to  a  complete  and  perfect 
art,  which  may  even  supply  invention  with  materials  on  every 
subject;  insomuch,  that  one  would  imagine  they  expected  to 
form  an  orator  by  rule,  in  as  mechanical  a  manner  as  one  would 
form  a  carpenter.  Whereas,  all  that  can,  in  truth,  be  done,  is  to 
give  openings  for  assistitig  and  enlightening  taste,  and  for  point- 
ing out  to  genius  the  course  it  ought  to  hold. 

Aristotle  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  was  afterwards 
written  on  the  subject.  That  amazing  and  comprehensive 
genins,  which  does*  honour  to  human  nature,  and  which  gave 
light  into  so  many  different  sciences,  has  investigated  the  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric  with  great  penetration,  Aristotle  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  who  took  rhetoric  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
sophists,  and  introduced  reasoning  and  good  sense  into  the  art. 
Some  of  the  profoundest  things  which  have  been  written  on  the 
passions  and  manners  of  men,  are  to  be  found  in  his  Treatise  on 
Rhetoric;  though  in  this,  as  in  all  his  writings,  his  great 
brevity  often  renders  him  obscure.  Succeeding  Greek  rheto- 
ricians, most  of  whom  are  now  lost,  improved  on  the  founda- 
tion which  Aristotle  had  laid.  Two  of  them  still  remain,  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  both  write 
on  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  deserve  to  be  perused; 
^speciaDy  Dionysius,  who  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  critio 
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I  need  scarcely  recommend  the  rhetorical  writings  of  Cicero. 
Whatever^  on  the  snbject  of  eloquence^  comes  from  so  great  an 
orator^  must  be  worthy  of  attention.  His  most  considarable 
work  on  this  subject  is  that  De  Oratore,  in  three  books.  None 
of  Cicero's  writings  are  more  highly  finished  than  this  treatise. 
The  dialogue  is  polite^  the  characters  are  well  supported,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  is  beautiful  and  agreeable.  It  is, 
indeed,  full  of  digressions,  and  his  rules  and  observations  may 
be  thought  sometimes  too  vague  and  general.  Useful  things 
however,  may  be  learned  from  it ;  and  it  is  no  small  benefit 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  Cicero's  own  idea  of  eloquence. 
The  Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,  is  also  a  considerable  treatise  ;  and, 
in  general,  throughout  all  Cicero's  rhetorical  works  there  ran 
those  high  and  sublime  ideas  of  eloquence,  which  are  fitted 
both  for  forming  a  just  taste,  and  for  creating  that  enthusiasm 
for  the  art,  which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  excelliag 
in  it. 

But  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  oratory,  tiw 
most  instructive,  and  most  useful,  is  Quintilian.  I  know  few 
books  which  abound  more  with  good  sense,  and  discover  a 
greater  degree  of  just  and  accurate  taste,  than  Quintilian's  Insti- 
tutions. Almost  all  the  principles  of  good  criticism  are  to  be 
found  in  them.  He  has  digested  into  excellent  order  all  the 
ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  himself 
an  eloquent  writer.  Though  some  parts  of  his  work  contain  too 
much  of  the  technical  and  artificial  system  tlien  in  vogue,  and  for 
that  reason  may  be  thought  dry  and  tedious,  yet  I  would  not  ad- 
vise the  omitting  to  read  any  part  of  his  Institutions.  To  plea- 
ders at  the  bar,  even  these  technical  parts  may  prove  of  some 
use.  Seldom  has  any  person,  of  more  sound  and  distinct  judg- 
ment than  Quintilian,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  of 
oratory. 
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COHPARATIVE  MERIT  OP  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  THE 
MODERNS— HISTORICAL  WRTTINO. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  that  part  of  the  course  which  re- 
spected  oratory  or  public  speaking,  and  which,  as  far  as  tbe 
subject  allowed,  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  into  some  sort  of 
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system.  It  remaing^  that  I  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the 
most  difltingmBhed  kinds  of  composition  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  point  out  the  principles  of  criticism  relating  to  them.  This 
part  of  the  work  might  easily  be  drawn  out  to  a  great  length  ; 
hot  I  am  sensible^  that  critical  discussions,  when  they  are  pur- 
sued too  far^  become  both  trifling  and  tedious.  I  shall  study, 
therefore^  to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity ;  and  hope,  at  the  same 
time,  to  omit  nothing  that  is  very  material  under  the  several 
heads. 

I  shall  follow  the  same  method  here  which  I  have  all  along 
pursued,  and  without  which  these  lectures  could  not  be  entitled 
to  any  attention ;  that  is,  I  shall  freely  deliver  my  own  opinion 
on  every  subject ;  regarding  authority  no  farther,  than  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me  founded  on  good  sense  and  reason.      In  former  lec- 
tures, as  I  have  often  quoted  several  of  the  ancient  classics  for 
their  beauties,  so  I  have  also,  sometimes,  pointed  out  their  de- 
fects.     Hereafter,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  do  the  '^ame,  when 
treating  of  their  writings  under  more  general  heads.     It  may  be 
fit,  therefore,  that,  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns ; 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  rationally,  upon  what 
foandation  that  deference  rests,  which  has  so  generally  been 
l^aid  to  the  ancients.      These  observations  are  the  more  ne- 
cessary,  as  this  subject  has  given  rise  to  no  small  contro- 
versy in   the  republic    of  letters  :  and  they  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  made  now,  as  they  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  some 
things  I  have  afterwards  to  deliver,  concerning  different  kinds  of 
composition. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  often 
employed  ihe  speculations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and  ar- 
tists, most  distinguished  for  their  parts  and  genius,  have  gener- 
^ly  appeared  in  considerable  numbers  at  a  time.  Some  ages 
liave  been  remarkably  barren  in  them  ;  while  at  other  periods, 
nature  seems  to  have  exerted  herself  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
effort,  and  to  have  poured  them  forth  with  a  profuse  fertility. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this.  Some  of  the  moral 
causes  Ue  obvious  ;  such  as  favourable  circumstances  of  govern- 
ment and  of  manners  ;  encouragement  from  great  men ;  emula- 
tion excited  among  the  men  of  genius.  But  as  these  have  been 
thought  inadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  physical  causes  have  been 
also  assigned  :  and  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  liis  Reflections  on 
Poetry  and  Painting,  has  collected  a  great  many  observations 
on  the  influence  which   the  air^  the  climate,  and  other  such 
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natural  cuumcs,  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon  genius.  Bat 
whatever  the  causes  be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there  haiw  been 
certain  periods  or  ages  of  the  world  much  more  distiuguidied 
than  others,  for  the  extraordinary  productions  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  ages. 
The  first  is  the  Grecian  age,  which  commenced  near  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  extended  tiU  the  time  of  Akxander 
the  Great;  within  which  period,  we  have  Herodotus,  Thucydidei, 
Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  MschntB, 
Lysias,  Isocrates,  Pindar,  iBschylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Ari- 
stophanes, Menander,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Lysippus^  Apelles, 
Phidias,  Praxiteles.  The  second  is  the  Roman  age,  incladed 
nearly  within  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus :  afford- 
ing us  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  TiboUos, 
Propertius,  Ovid,  Phaedrus,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallui^  Varro, 
and  Vitruvius.  The  third  age  is,  that  of  the  re^oration  of  letm- 
ing,  under  the  Popes  Julius  H.  and  Leo.  X. ;  when  flourished 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  Sannazarius,  Yida,  Machiavel,  Guicciardinjt 
Davila,  Erannus,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titiait 
The  fourth,  comprehends  tiie  age  of  Louis  XTV,  and  Queea 
Anne,  when  flourished  in  France,  ComeiUe,  Racine,  De  Ret^ 
Moliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine,  Baptiste,  Rousseau,  Bossuet,  Feseloii^ 
Bourdaloue,  Pascall,  Malebranche,  Massillon,  Brnyere,  Bayle, 
Fontenelle,  Vcrtot;  and  in  England,  Drydcn,  Pope,  Addison, 
Prior,  Swift,  Parnell,  Arbuthnot,  Congre^e,  Otway,  Young; 
Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Tillotson,  Tempk, 
Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  Clarke. 

When  we  speak  comparatively  of  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns,  we  generally  mean  by  the  ancients,  such  as  lired  is 
the  two  first  of  these  periods,  including  also  one  or  two  who 
lived  more  early,  as  Homer  in  particular ;  and  by  the  modenis, 
those  who  flourished  in  the  two  last  of  these  ages,  incloding 
also  the  eminent  writers  down  to  our  own  times.  Any  com- 
parison between  these  two  classes  of  writers  must  necessarily 
be  vague  and  loose,  as  they  comprehend  so  many,  and  of  soc^ 
difierent  kinds  and  degrees  of  genius.  But  the  comparison  ^ 
generally  made  to  turn,  by  those  who  are  fond  of  making  ^^ 
upon  two  or  three  of  the  most  distinguished  in  each  class.  Witi^ 
much  heat  it  was  agitated  in  France,  between  Boileau  and  M»' 
dame  Dacier,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  ancients,  and  Peranlt  asa 
La  Motte,  on  the  other,  for  the  modems  ;  and  it  was  earned  to 
extremes  on  both  sides.  To  this  day,  among  men  of  taste  ana 
letters,  we  find  a  leaning  to  one  or  other  side.    A  few  refleO' 
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tions  may  fhrow  light  upon  the  arabject^  and  enable  us  to 
diseem  upon  what  grounds  we  are  to  rest  our  judgment  in  this 
controversy. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  takes  upon 
him  to  decry  the  ancient  classics  ;  if  he  pretends  to  have  dis- 
covered that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  poets  of  inconsiderable  merit, 
and  that  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  are  not  great  orators,  we  may 
boldly  venture  to  tell  such  a  man,  that  he  is  come  too  late 
with  bis  discovery.  The  reputation  of  such  writers  is  established 
upon  a  foundation  too  solid,  to  be  now  shaken  by  any  argu- 
ments whatever  ;  for  it  is  established  upon  the  almost  universal 
taste  of  mankind,  proved  and  tried  throughout  the  succession  of 
so  many  ages.  Imperfections  in  their  works  he  may  indeed 
point  out ;  passages  that  are  faulty  he  may  show  ;  for  where 
is  the  human  work  that  is  perfect  ?  But,  if  he  attempts  to  dis- 
credit their  works  in  general,  or  to  prove  that  the  reputation 
which  they  have  gained  is,  oh  the  whole,  imjust,  there  is  an  argu- 
ment against  him,  which  is  equal  to  full  demonstration.  He 
must  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  human  nature  is  against  him.  In 
matters  of  taste,  such  as  poetry  and  oratory,  to  whom  does  the 
^peal  lie  ?  where  is  the  standard  ?  and  where  the  authority  of 
the  last  decision  ?  where  is  it  to  be  looked  for,  but,  as  I  formerly 
showed,  in  those  feelings  and  sentiments  that  are  found,  on 
the  most  extensive  examination,  to  be  the  common  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  men  ?  These  have  been  fully  consulted  on  this 
head.  The  public,  the  unprejudiced  public,  has  been  tried  and  ap* 
pealed  to  for  many  centuries,  and  throughout  almost  all  civilized 
nations.  It  has  pronounced  its  verdict ;  it  has  given  its  sanction  to 
these  writers ;  and  from  this  tribunal  there  lies  no  farther  appeal. 

In  matters  of  mere  reasoning,  the  world  may  be  long  in  an 
error ;  and  may  be  convinced  of  the  error  by  stronger  reason- 
ings, when  produced.  Positions  that  depend  upon  science^ 
upon  knowledge,  and  matters  of  fact,  may  be  overturned  ac- 
cording as  science  and  knowledge  are  enlarged,  and  new  mat- 
ters of  fact  are  brought  to  light.  For  this  reason  a  system  of 
philosophy  receives  no  sufficient  sanction  from  its  antiquity,  or 
long  currency.  The  world,  as  it  grows  older,  may  be  justly 
expected  to  become^  if  not  wiser,  at  least  more  knowing ;  and 
supposing  it  doubtful  whether  Aristotle  or  Newton  were  the 
greater  genius,  yet  Newton's  philosophy  may  prevail  over 
Aristotle's  by  means  of  later  discoveries,  to  which  Aristotle  was 
a  stranger.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  to  matters  of 
taste ;  which  depend  not  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
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science^  but  upon  sentiment  and  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  thndt 
of  undeceiving  mankind  with  respect  to  errors  committed  here, 
as  in  philosophy.  For  the  imiversal  feeling  of  mankind  is  die 
natural  feeling ;  and  because  it  is  the  natural,  it  is,  for  that 
reason,  the  right  feeling.  The  reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
i!Eneid  must  therefore  stand  upon  sure  ground,  because  it  has 
stood  so  long  ;  though  that  of  the  Aristotelian  or  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, every  one  is  at  liberty  to  call  in  question. 

It  is  in  vain  also  to  allege,  that  the  reputation  of  the  ancient 
poets,  and  orators,  is  owing  to  authority,  to  pedantry,  and  to 
the  prejudices  of  education,  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  These^ 
it  is  true,  are  the  authors  put  into  our  hands  at  schools  and 
colleges,  and  by  that  means  we  have  now  an  early  prepossession 
in  their  favour ;  but  how  came  they  to  gain  the  possession  of 
colleges  and  schools  ?  Plainly,  by  the  high  fame  which  these 
authors  had  among  their  own  contemporaries.  For  the  Greek 
and  Latin  were  not  always  dead  languages.  There  was  a  time 
when  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were  viewed  in  the  same 
light  as  we  now  view  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison.  It  is  not 
to  commentators  and  universities  that  the  classics  are  indebted 
for  their  fame.  They  became  classics  and  school-books,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  admiration  which  was  paid  them  by 
the  best  judges  in  their  own  country  and  nation.  As  early 
as  the  days  of  Juvenal,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
we  find  Virgil  and  Horace  become  the  standard  books  in  Ae 
education  of  youth. 

'  Qaot  Btabant  paeri,  cam  totai  decolor  estet 

Flacciu,  et  hnreret  nigro  faligo  Maroni.*— Sat.  vii.  326. 

From  tliis  general  principle,  then,  of  the  reputation  of  tbe 
great  ancient  classics  being  so  early,  so  lasting,  so  extensitei 
among  all  ihe  most  polished  nations,  we  may  justly  and  boldly 
infer  that  their  reputation  cannot  be  wholly  unjust,  but  mofit 
have  a  solid  foundation  in  the  merit  of  their  writings. 

Let  us  guard,  however,  against  a  blind  and  implicit  venera- 
tion for  the  ancients,  in  every  thing.  I  have  opened  the  general 
principle  which  must  go  far  in  instituting  a  fair  comparison 
between  them  and  the  moderns.  Whatever  superiority  the 
ancients  may  have  had  in  point  of  genius,  yet  in  all  arts,  where 
the  natural  progress  of  knowledge  has  had  room  to  produce  any 
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Then  thon  art  bonnd  to  smell,  on  either  hand, 

Ai  many  stinking  lamps,  as  school-boys  stand. 

When  Horace  could  not  read  in  his  own  snIlyVi  book. 

And  Virgil's  sacred  page  was  all  besniear'U  with  smoke."— DBVDfcK. 
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considerable  effects^  the  moderns  cannot  bat  bave  some  advan* 
tage.  The  world  may>  in  certain  respects^  be  considered  as  a 
person,  who  must  needs  gain  somewhat  by  advancing  in  years. 
Its  improyements  have  not,  I  confess,  been  always  in  proportion 
to  the  centuries  that  have  passed  over  it ;  for,  during  the  course 
of  some  ages,  it  has  sunk  as  into  a  total  lethargy.  Yet,  when 
roQsed  from  that  lethargy,  it  has  generally  been  able  to  avail 
itself,  more  or  less,  of  former  discoveries.  At  intervals,  there 
arose  some  happy  genius,  who  could  both  improve  on  what  had 
gone  before,  and  inyent  something  new.  With  the  advantage  of 
a  proper  stack  of  materials,  an  inferior  genius  can  make  greater 
progress,  than  a  much  superior  one,  to  whom  these  materials 
are  wanting. 

Hence,  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and 
other  sciences  that  depend  on  an  extensive  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation of  facts,  modem  philosophers  have  an  unquestionable 
superiority  over  the  ancient.  I  am  inclined  also  to  think,  that 
in  matters  of  pure  reasoning,  there  is  more  precision  among  the 
modems,  than  in  some  instances  there  was  among  the  ancients ; 
owing  perhaps  to  a  more  extensive  literary  intercourse,  which 
has  improved  and  sharpened  the  faculties  of  men.  In  some 
studies  too,  that  relate  to  taste  and  fine  writing,  which  is  our 
olyecty  the  progress  of  society  must,  in  equity,  be  admitted  to 
bave  given  us  some  advantages.  For  instance,  in  history,  there 
is  certainly  more  political  knowledge  in  several  European  na- 
tions at  present  than  there  was  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
We  are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government,  be- 
cause we  have  seen  it  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms  and  revo- 
lutions. The  world  is  more  laid  open  than  it  was  in  former 
times ;  commerce  is  greatly  enlarged ;  more  countries  are  civi- 
lized ;  posts  are  every  where  established ;  intercourse  is  become 
more  easy ;  and  the  knowledge  of  facts,  by  consequence,  more 
attainable.  «A11  these  are  great  advantages  to  historians ;  of 
which,  in  some  measure,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  they  have 
availed  themselves.  In  the  more  complex  kinds  of  poetry,  like- 
wise, we  may  have  gained  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  point  of  regu- 
larity and  accuracy.  In  dramatic  performances,  having  the 
advantage  of  the  ancient  models,  we  may  be  allowed  to  have 
made  some  improvements  in  the  variety  of  the  characters,  the 
conduct  of  the  plot,  attentions  to  probability,  and  to  decorums. 

These  seem  to  me  the  chief  points  of  superiority  we  can 
plead  above  the  ancients.  Neither  do  they  extend  as  far,  as 
might  be  imagined  at  first  view.     For  if  the  strength  of  genius 
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be  on  one  aide«  it  will  go  far^  in  workii  of  taste  at  least»  to 
coanterbalance  all  the  artificial  improvements  which  can  be 
made  by  greater  knowledge  and  correctness.  To  return  to  oiir 
comparison  of  the  age  of  the  world  with  that  of  a  man ;  it  may 
be  said,  not  altogether  without  reason,  that  if  the  advancing  age 
of  the  world  bring  along  with  it  more  science  and  more  refine- 
ment, there  belong,  however,  to  its  earlier  periods,  more  vigour, 
more  fire,  more  enthusiasm  of  genius.  This  appears  indeed  to 
form  the  characteristical  difference  between  the  ancient  poeti, 
orators,  and  historians,  compared  with  the  modem.  Among 
the  ancients,  we  find  higher  conceptions,  greateT  simplicitj, 
more  original  fancy.  Among  the  modems,  sometimes  more  art 
and  correctness,  bnt  feebler  exertions  of  genius.  But  ihoin^ 
this  be  in  general  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  ancients 
and  modems,  yet,  like  all  general  observations,  it  most  be 
understood  with  some  exceptions ;  for,  in  point  of  poetical  fire 
and  original  genius,  BGlton  and  Shakspeare  are  inferior  to  no 
poets  in  any  age. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  were  some  circumstances 
in  ancient  times  very  favourable  to  those  unconmion  efforts  o( 
genius  which  were  then  exerted.  Learning  was  a  much  more 
rare  and  sitigular  attainment  in  the  earlier  ages,  than  it  is  at 
present.  It  was  not  to  schools  and  universities  that  the  persons 
applied,  who  sought  to  distinguish  themselves.  They  had  not 
this  easy  resource.  They  travelled  for  their  improvement  into 
distant  countries,  to  Egypt,  and  to  the  East.  They  inquired 
after  all  the  monuments  of  learning  there.  They  conversed  wi& 
priests,  philosophers,  poets,  with  all  who  had  acquired  any  dis- 
tinguished fame.  They  returned  to  their  own  country  fidl  of 
the  discoveries  which  they  had  made,  and  fired  by  Ae  new  and 
uncommon  objects  which  they  had  seen.  Their  knowledge  and 
improvements  cost  them  more  labour,  raised  in  them  more  en- 
thusiasm, were  attended  with  higher  rewards  and  honours,  than 
in  modem  days.  Fewer  had  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
distinguishing  themselves;  but  such  as  did  distinguish  them- 
selves, were  sure  of  acquiring  that  fame,  and  even  veneratioB, 
which  is,  of  all  rewards,  the  greatest  incentive  to  genius. 
Herodotus  read  his  history  to  all  Greece  assembled  at  the 
■Olympic  games,  and  was  publicly  crowned.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  when  the  Athenian  army  was  defeated  in  Sicilji 
and  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  such  of 
them  as  could  repeat  any  verses  of  Euripides  were  saved,  fro* 
honour  to  that  poet,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Athens.    These  were 
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tesfmionies  of  paldic  regard,  far  beyond  what  modem  mannem 
confer  upon  genius. 

In  onr  times,  good  wrifing  is  considered  as  an  attainment, 
neither  so  difficulty  nor  so  high  and  meritorions. 

Scribiffliu  indocti  doctiqoe  poemaU  patsim.* 

We  write  nmch  more  snpinely,  and  at  onr  ease,  than  the 
ancients.  To  excels  is  become  a  much  less  considerable  object. 
Less  effort,  less  exertion  is  required,  because  we  have  many 
more  assistances  than  th^.  Printing  has  rendered  aU  books 
common,  and  easy  to  be  had.  Education  for  any  of  the  learned 
professions  can  be  carried  on  without  much  trouble.  Hence  a 
mediocrity  of  genius  is  spread  over  all.  But  to  rise  beyond  that, 
and  to  overtop  the  crowd,  is  given  to  few.  The  multitude  of 
assistances  which  we  have  for  all  kinds  of  composition,  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Temple,  a  very  competent  judge,  rather 
depresses  than  favours  the  exertioos  of  native  genius.  **  It  ts 
very  possible,"  says  that  ingenious  author,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Ancients  and  Modems,  *  that  men  may  lose  rather  than  gain  by 
these ;  may  lessen  the  force  of  their  own  genius,  by  forming  it 
upon  that  of  others ;  may  have  less  knowledge  of  their  own,  for 
contenting  themselves  with  that  of  tibose  before  them.  So  a 
man  that  only  transUites,  shall  never  be  a  poet ;  so  people  that 
trust  to  others'  charity,  rather  than  their  own  industry,  will  be 
always  poor.  Who  can  tell,*  he  adds,  *  whether  learning  may 
not  even  weaken  invention,  in  a  man  that  has  great  advantages 
from  nature?  Whether  the  weight  and  number  of  so  many 
other  men's  thoughts  and  notions  may  not  suppress  his  own ;  as 
heaping  on  wood  sometimes  suppresses  a  little  spark,  that 
wo^d  otherwise  have  grown  into  a  flame?  The  strength  of 
mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth  of  exer- 
cise, than  of  clothes ;  nay,  too  much  of  this  foreign  heat,  rather 
makes  men  faint,  and  their  constitutions  weaker  than  they 
would  be  without  them." 

From  whatever  cause  it  happens,  so  it  is,  that  among  some 
of  the  ancient  writers,  we  must  look  for  the  highest  models  in 
most  of  the  kinds  of  elegant  composition.  For  accurate  thinking 
and  enlarged  ideas,  in  several  parts  of  phUosophy,  to  the 
modems  we  ought  chiefly  to  have  recourse.  Of  correct  and 
finished  writing  in  some  works  of  taste,  they  may  afford  useful 
patterns ;  but  for  all  that  belongs  to  original  genius,  to  spirited, 

*  ^  Now  every  desperate  blockhead  darei  to  write. 
Verse  is  the  trade  of  every  living  wight"— FaASCtt. 
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masterly;  and  high  execution^  our  best  and  most  happy  idt 
are,  generally  speaking,  drawn  from  the  ancients.  In  epic 
poetry,  for  instance.  Homer  and  Tirgil,  to  this  day,  stand  nol 
within  many  degrees  of  any  rivaL  Orators  such  as  Cicero  an^ 
Demosthenes,  we  have  none.  In  history,  notwithstanding  soi 
defects,  which  I  am  afterwards  to  mention  in  the  ancient  histori- 
cal plans,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  we  have  no  such  hii 
torical  narration,  so  elegant,  so  picturesque,  so  animated,  aii( 
interesting,  as  that  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  livyji 
Tacitus,  and  SaDust.  Although  the  conduct  of  the  drama  majfl 
be  admitted  to  have  received  some  improvements,  yet  for  poetryj 
and  sentiment  we  have  nothing  to  equal  Sophocles  and  Em-] 
pides  ;  nor  any  "dialogue  in  comedy,  that  comes  up  to  the  cor- 
rect, gracefol,  and  elegant  simplicity  of  Terence.  We  have  do 
such  love  elegies  as  those  of  TibuUus ;  no  such  pastorals  as 
some  of  Theocritus's :  and  for  lyric  poetry,  Horace  stands  quite 
unrivalled.  The  name  of  Horace  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a 
particular  encomium.  That  curiosafolidlas,  which  Petronius  has 
remarked  in  his  expression ;  the  sweetness,  elegance,  and  spirit 
of  many  of  his  odes,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  the 
excellent  sentiments,  and  natural  easy  manner  which  distinguish 
his  satires  and  epistles,  all  contribute  to  render  him  one  of  those 
very  few  authors  whom  one  never  tires  of  reading ;  and  from 
whom  alone,  were  every  other  monument  destroyed,  we  should 
be  led  to  form  a  very  high  idea  of  the  taste  and  genius  of  the 
Augustan  aga 

To  all  such  then  as  wish  to  form  their  taste,  and  nourish 
their  genius,  let  me  warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study  of 
the  ancient  classics,  both  Greek  and  Roman. 

Noctnma  Tersate  manu,  versate  dinma.* 

Without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  them,  no  man  can  be 
reckoned  a  polite  scholar ;  and  he  will  want  many  assistances 
for  writing  and  speaking  well,  which  the  knowledge  of  such 
authors  would  aiTord  him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect 
his  own  taste,  who  receives  little  or  no  pleasure  from  the  perusal 
of  writings,  which  so  many  ages  and  nations  have  consented  in 
holding  up  as  objects  of  admiration.  And  I  am  persuaded,  it 
will  be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  ancients  are  generally 
studied  and  admired,  or  are  unknown  and  disregarded  in  any 
country,  good  taste  and  good  composition  will  flourisii  oi  d6- 

•  *'  Read  them  by  day,  and  stndy  them  by  oight.'*— Fraiiui». 
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dine.     They  are  commonly  none  but  the  ignorant  or  superficial 
who  undervalue  them. 

At  the   same  time,  a  just  and  high  regard  for  the  prime 
writers  of  antiquity  is  to  be  always  distinguished,  from  that  con- 
tempt of  every  thing  which  is  modern^  and  that  blind  veneration 
for  all  that  has  been  written  in  Greek  or  Latin,  which  belongs 
only  to  pedants.     Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  soiqo 
assuredly  deserve  much  higher  regard  than  others ;  nay,  some 
are  of  no  great  value.    Even  the  best  of  them  lie  open  occa- 
sionally to  just  censure:  for  to  no  human  performance  is  it 
given,  to  be  absolutely  perfect.    We  may,  we  ought  therefore  to 
read  them  with  a  distinguishing  eye,  so  as  to  propose  for  imita* 
tion  their  beauties  only ;  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  just 
and  candid  criticism,  to  find  fault  with  parts,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  admires  the  whole. 

After  these  reflections  on  tlie  ancients  and  moderns,  I  pro- 
ceed to  a  critical  examination  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of 
composition,  and  the  characters  of  those  writers  who  have  ex- 
celled in  them,  whether  modern  or  ancient 

The  most  general  division  of  the  different  kinds  of  composi* 
tion  is,  into  those  written  in  prose,  and  those  written  in  verse ; 
vhich  certainly  require  to  be  separately  considered,  because 
subject  to  separate  laws.    I  begin,   as  is  'most  natural,  with 
writ'mgs  in  prose.   Of  orations,  or  public  discourses  of  all  kinds, 
I  have  already  treated  fully.    The  remaining  species  of  prose 
compositions,  which  assume  any  such  regular  form,  as  to  fall 
mider  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  seem  to  be  chiefly  these  :  his- 
torical writing,  philosophical  writing,  epistolary  writing,  and 
fictitious  history.    Historical  composition  shall  be  first  con- 
sidered ;  and,  as  it  is  an  object  of  dignity,  I  propose  to  treat  of 
it  at  some  length. 

As  it  is  the  office  of  an  orator  to  persuade,  it  is  that  of  an 
historian  to  record  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  This 
is  the  proper  object  and  end  of  history,  from  which  may  be 
deduced  many  of  the  laws  relating  to  it ;  and  if  this  object  were 
always  kept  in  view,  it  would  prevent  many  of  the  errors  into 
which  persons  are  apt  to  fall,  concerning  this  species  of  compo- 
•ition.  As  the  primary  end  of  history  is  to  record  truth,  impar- 
tiality, fidelity,  and  accuracy,  are  the  fundamental  qualities  of  an 
historian.  He  must  neither  be  a  panegyrist  aor  a  satirist  He 
mast  not  ^nter  into  faction,  nor  give  scope  to  affection :  but, 
contemplating  past  events  and  characters  with  a  cool  and  dis- 
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passionate  eye^  mast  present  to  his  readers  a  faiibfol  copy  of 
human  nature. 

At  the  same  time^  it  is  not  eyery  record  of  facts,  however 
true,  that  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  history ;  but  such  a  reoord 
as  enables  us  to  apply  the  transactions  of  former  ages  for  our 
own  instruction.  The  facts  ought  to  be  momentous  and  impor- 
tant ;  represented  in  connection  with  their  causes ;  traced  to 
their  effects;  and  unfolded  in  clear  and  distinct  order.  For 
wisdom  is  the  great  end  of  history.  It  is  designed  to  supply 
the  want  of  experience.  Though  it  enforce  not  its  instructions 
with  the  same  authority,  yet  it  furnishes  us  with  a  greater  t»> 
riety  of  instructions^  than  it  is  possible  for  experience  to  afford 
in  the  course  of  the  longest  life.  Its  object  is,  to  enlarge  onr 
views  of  the  human  character,  and  to  give  full  exercise  to  our 
judgment  on  human  affairs.  It  must  not  therefore  be  a  tale  cal- 
culated to  please  only,  and  addressed  to  the  fancy.  Gravity 
and  dignity  are  essential  characteristics  of  history ;  no  light  or- 
naments are  to  be  employed^  no  flippancy  of  style,  no'  qnaiotnesf 
of  wit.  But  the  writer  must  sustain  the  character  of  a  wise 
man,  writing  for  the  instructioR  of  posterity;  one  who  hdi 
studied  to  inform  himself  well,  who  has  pondered  his  subject 
With  care>  and  addresses  himself  to  our  judgment^  rather  than 
to  our  imagination.^  At  the  same  time,  historical  writing  is  by 
no  means  inconsistent  vrith  ornamental  and  spirited  narration. 
It  admits  of  much  high  ornament  and  elegance ;  but  the  orna- 
ments must  be  always  consistent  with  dignity ;  they  should  not 
appear  to  be  sought  after,  but  to.  rise  naturally  from  a  mind 
animated  by  the  events  which  it  records* 

Historical  composition  is  understood  to  conq»refaend  under 
it,  annals,  memoirs,  lives.  But  these  are  its  inferior  subordinate 
species ;  on  which  I  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflectioDS,  when 
I  shall  have  first  considered  what  belongs  to  a  regular  and 
legitimate  work  of  history.  Such  a  work  is  chiefly  of  two 
kinds :  either  the  entire  history  of  some  state  -or  kingdom, 
through  its  different  revolutions,  such  as  livy's  Roman  His^ 
tory ;  or  the  history  of  some  one  great  event,  or  some  portion  or 
period  of  time  which  may.  be  considered  as  making  a  whole  by 
itself;  such  as^  Thucydides's  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  WsTi 
Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  fVance,  or  Clarendon's  of 
those  of  England^ 

In-  the  conduct  and  management  of  his  subject^  the  first  atto- 
tioB  re^site  in  -am  historiaD,  is  to  giye  it  as  much  unity  as  pos- 
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nbk;  tliat  ib,  his  history  should  not  consist  of  separate  uncon- 
nected parts  merely,  but  should  be  bound  together  by  some 
connecting  principle,  which  shall  make  the  impression  on  the 
mind  of  something  that  is  one,  whole  and  entire.  It  is  incon- 
ceiyable  how  great  an  effect  this,  when  happily  executed,  has 
apon  a  reader,  and  it  is  surprising  that  soj^e  able  writers  of 
iastory  have  not  attended  to  it  more.  Whether  pleasure  or 
iiuilruction  be  the  end  sought  by  the  study  of  history,  either  of 
them  is  enjoyed  to  much  greater  advantage,  when  the  mind  has 
always  before  it  the  progress  of  some  one  great  plan  or  system 
of  actions ;  when  there  is  some  point  or  centre,  to  which  we  can 
refer  the  various  facts  related  by  the  historian. 

In  general  histories,  which  record  the  affairs  of  a  whole  na- 
tion or  enapire  throughout  several  ages,  this  unity,  I  confess,  must 
be  more  imperfect.  Yet  even  there,  some  degree  of  it  can  be 
preserved  by  a  skilful  writer.  For  though  the  whole,  taken 
together,  be  very  complex,  yet  the  great  constituent  parts  of  it 
form  so  mafly  subordinate  wholes,  when  taken  by  themselves  : 
each  of  which  can  be  treated  both  as  complete  within  itself,  and 
as  connected  with  what  goes  before  and  follows.  In  the  his- 
tory of  a  monarchy,  for  instance,  every  reign  should  have  its 
own  unity ;  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  to  the  system  of 
affidrs  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  taught  to  discern  how 
that  system  of  affairs  rose  from  the  preceding,  and  how  it  is  in- 
serted into  what  follows.  We  should  be  able  to  trace  all  the 
cecret  links  of  the  chain,  which  binds  together  remote,  and  seem- 
iofly  unconnected,  events.  In  some  kingdoms  of  Europe  it  was 
tke  plan  of  many  successive  princes  to  reduce  the  power  of  their 
nobles ;  and  during  several  reigns,  most  of  the  leading  actions 
had  a  reference  to  this  end.  In  other  states,  the  rising  power 
of  the  commons  influenced  for  a  tract  of  time  the  course  and 
connection  of  public  aflairs.  Among  the  Romans,  the  leading 
principle  was  a  gradual  extension  of  conquest,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  universal  empire.  The  continual  increase  of  their 
power,  advancing  towards  this  end  from  small  beginnings,  and 
by  a  sort  of  regular  progressive  plan,  fui-nished  to  Livy  a  happy 
subject  for  historical  unity,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  variety  of 
transactions. 

Of  all  the  ancient  general  historians,  the  one  who  had  the 
most  exact  idea  of  this  quality  of  historical  composition,  though, 
in  other  respects,  not  an  elegant  writer,  is  Polybius.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  account  he  gives  of  his  own  plan  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  third  book ;  observing  that  the  subject  of  which  he 
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had  undertaken  to  write,  is,  throughout  the  whole  ot  it,  ^ 
action,  one  great  spectacle;  how,  and  by  what  causes,  all  thepaia 
of  the  habitable  world  became  subject  to  the  Roman  enqm. 
^  This  action,"  says  he,  *  is  distinct  in  its  beginning,  detnv 
mined  in  its  duration,  and  clear  in  its  final  aecompUshmeni; 
therefore,  I  think  it  of  use,  to  give  a  general  view  be£ar»- 
hand,  of  the  chief  constituent  parts  which  make  up  this  whole/ 
In  another  place,  he  congratulates  himself  on  his  good  iov- 
tune,  in  having  a  subject  for  history,  which  allowed  such  f»> 
riety  of  parts  to  be  united  under  one  view ;  remarking,  tUi 
before  this  period,  the  afiairs  of  the  world  were  scattered 
and  without  connection ;  whereas,  in  the  times  of  which  h» 
writes,  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  world  tended  mi 
verged  to  one  point,  and  were  capable  of  being  eonaiderod 
as  parts  of  one  system.  Whereupon  he  adds  several  very 
judicious  observations,  concerning  the  usefulness  of  writing  liis* 
tory  upon  such  a  comprehensive  and  C4>nnected  plan ;  comptnng 
the  imperfect  degree  of  knowledge,  which  is  afforded  by  paiffc- 
cular  facts  without  general  views,  to  the  in^^fect  idea  whick 
one  would  entertain  of  an  animal,  who  had  beheld  its  sefor^ 
parts  only,  without  having  ever  seen  its  entire  form  and 
structure.^ 

Such  as  write  the  history  of  some  particular  great  tnuMi&- 
tion,  as  confine  themselves  to  one  era,  or  one  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation,  have  so  great  advantages  for  preserving  histori- 
cal unity,  that  they  are  inexcusable  if  they  fail  in  it  SaUost's 
Histories  of  the  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars,  Xenophon's 
Gyropsedia,  and  his  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand^  are  instaooei 
of  particular  histories,  where  the  unity  of  historical  object  is 
perfectly  well  maintained.  Thucydides,  otherwise  a  writer  of 
great  strength  and  dignity,  has  failed  much,  in  this  article,  in  his 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    No  one  great  object  is  pro- 

• 

^w^fflrOat  ri  ^'Xa,  wapmr\^9^iiit  rt  «r^^fi>,  &f  Jt>  «'i  T<Mf  i/K>)/!)^  noil  xoXoC  citfUttH  l*' 
ynircf  tti^^ififUfot  rk  yttf^  0i<v/u»oi,  »o/t/^Oif»  btwr&t  otvTJfrToj  yfyvaffBeu  rfff  Uffytietf  mftS 
T*?  {a«u  nai  KaXXoy^f.  f i  y&p  rtg  ocurixa  fA&Ka  0V»9«)f,  xal  rtXf lov  ediSts  kwtpyaffi/tn^  ^ 
{(fiieir  tw  Tf  ii^ii  xa)  T)J  r^s  4^?f  wtptwm^  na*icuToi  w&>uv  hrtittxtCu  rtHf  aifTWf  ixta^f 
roe^tvt  09  oifien  wdrruf  «i/tou;  i/toXoy^ «-•<*,  Zi6T^  xa)  \tat  »ro\u  ti  riff  iXridaas  «»iXwr»T« 
wpSaOWf  xa)  irapeaFMvioi  rcitg  iyttpdrmuatv  ^^-ov,  i'wQim  /iiv  yap  XoBiw  Jnr^  /up9vs  rSfi  2'A«» 
Iwvrir  ii$ctrH^fi%*  l\  xa«  yt^fuv  irptxSi  l\ti»  oMvarmr.  Itl  vcatfK&s  &poyp  rt  wfugrtn 
nfi$AKKMv9at  'rii*  nark  fupog  Irnptca  wpig  r^  Vhun  Iftwtpita  no)  wivra^  ix  /urfvyt 
vff  iv^mr  vp^  ^KK^Ktt  ^/irX»x9f  uti*  ittipttBin^j  fl'n  9  ^^rvng  mai  hmf^^  fHim 
k\  Ttf  tptxwQ  xol\  hnaiBtui  HtenwnCnc^  i*ffa  m)  ri  xt^^ifuv  ««  H  ryw^,  im  rif  Jf«»» 
f*s  x«i8fl».-.PoLYB.  HlBtor.  i.  6. 
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p«riy  pHntM^  and  kept  in  view ;  but  bifl  narration  if  cnt  down 
inlo  0niall  pieeea ;  hia  history  is  divided  by  summera  and  vin- 
ton,  and  we  are  every  now  and  then  leaving  transactionB  un- 
faitbed^  and  are  hnrried  from  place  to  place^  from  Athena  to 
8ieily»  from  thence  to  Peloponneana,  to  Corcyra,  to  Mitykne, 
that  we  may  be  told  of  what  ia  going  on  in  all  theae  plaeea.  We 
have  a  great  many  diajointed  parta,  and  acattered  limba^  which 
with  difficnlty  we  collect  ioto  one  body ;  and  through  thia 
knitj  diatribution  and  management  of  hia  aubject,  that  jn- 
didoiia  hiatorian  becomea  more  tireaome,  and  leaa  agreeable 
than  he  would  otherwiae  be.  For  theae  reaaona  he  ia  severely 
oeoaored  by  one  of  the  beat  critica  of  antiquity,  Dionyaiua  of 
Hahcamaaaua.* 

The  hiatorian  muat  not  indeed  neglect  chronological  order, 
with  a  view  to  render  hia  narration  agreeable.  He  muat  give 
a  distinct  account  of  the  datea  and  of  the  coincidence  of  facta. 
But  he  ia  not  under  the  neceasity  of  breaking  off  alwaya  in  the' 
middle  of  tranaaetiona,  in  order  to  inform  ua  of  what  waa  hap. 
p^iihig  elaewhera  at  the  aame  time.  He  diacovera  no  art^  if  he 
cannot  form  aome  connection  among  the  affairs  which  he  re- 
lates, ao  aa  to  introduce  them  in  a  proper  train.  -  He  will 
soon  tire  the  reader,  if  he  goea  on  recordings  in  strict 
ebronological  order^  a  multttude  of  separate  transactions, 
connected  by  nothing  else,  bat  their  happening  at  the  same 
time. 

Though  the  history  of  Herodotus  be  of  greater  compass  than 
tbat  of  Tliucydides,  and  comprehend  a  much  greater  variety  of 
diMiniilar  parts,  he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  to-* 
gether,  and  digesting  them  into  order.  Hence  he  is  a  more 
pleasing  writer,  and  givea  a  stronger  impression  of  his  subject ; 

*  The  eenture  whteh  Dtonytiot  puies  upoo  Tbncydides,  ii»  in  fCTend  ar- 
ticlet,  carried  too  far.  He  blamei  him  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  as  not 
nfficiently  splendid  and  agreeable,  and  as  abonndin^  too  mach  in  crimes  and 
■etanclioly  events^  on  iwliicb  he  observes  that  Thncydtdet  loves  to  dweH.  He 
ii  partial  to  Herodotus,  whom,  both  for  the  choice  and  the  conduct  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  prefers  to  the  other  hbtorian.  It  is  true  that  the  subject  of  Thucydides 
wants  the  i^aiety  and  splendour  of  that  of  Herodotus ;  but  it  is  not  deficient  in 
difBity.  The  Peioponnesian  war.  was  the  contest  between  two  great  rival 
powers,  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  states,  for  the  empire  of  Greece.  Hero- 
4>tas  love^  to  dwell  on  prosperous  incidents,  and  reiains  somewhat  of  the  amns- 
loK  manner  of  the  ancient  poetical  historians.  But  Herodotus  wrote  to  the  imagi- 
ntioo,  Thucydides  writes  to  the  understanding.  He  was  a  grave,  reflecting 
ntn,  well  acquainted  with  human  life ;  and  the  melancholy  events  and  catastro- 
phcawhlch  ite  records,  are  often  both  the  most  interesting  parts  of  history, 
tnd  the  most  iatprovlDg  to  the  heart. 

The  critic's  observations  on  the  faulty  distribntioa  with  Thueydidct  makas 
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Iboogh,  in  jadgment  and  acemcy,  mndi  infinrier  to  Itecydidei: 
With  digresmons  and  eptBodihs  he  abmuHb;  but  wheo  thaie 
have  any  connection  with  the  main  subject,  and  are  inserted  piv^ 
fessedly  as  episodes^  the  nnity  of  the  whole  is  less  viohited  ly 
them,  than  by  a  broken  and  scattered  narration  of  the  prima^ 
story.*  Among  the  modems,  the  President  Thoanns  has  by  at- 
tempting to  make  the  history  of  his  own  times  too  comprehen- 
sive,  fallen  into  the  same  error,  of  loading  the  reader  with  «  groa 
variety  of  tmconnected  &cts,  going  on  together  in  ^Hierent  psfti 
of  the  world ;  an  historian  otherwise  of  great  probity,  candovr, 
and  exceltent  understanding ;  but  ^irongh  this  want  Of  oidty, 
more  tedious  and  less  interesting  than  he  wouM  Otherwise  haipe 
been. 
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AFnai  making  some  observaltons  -on  .  the  oontvoven^ 
which  has  been  often  carried  on  coHceraing  the  comparatiw 
merit  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  I  enterediy  in  the  la3tle^ 
ture,  on  the  consideration  of  Historical  Writing.  The  geasral 
idea  of  History  is,  a  record  of  truth  for  the  instruction  of  man* 
kind.  Hence  arise  the  primary  qualities  required  in  a  good 
historian,  impartiality,  fidelity,  gravity,  and  dignity.  What  1 
principally  considered^  was  the  umty  which  bdoags  to  this  sort 
of  composition ;  the  nature  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  lo 
explain. 

"  I  proceed  next  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  end  of 
history,  the  author  must  study  to  trace  to  their  sprites  the 
actions  and  events  which  be  records.  Two  things  are  especially 
necessary  for  his  doing  this  successfully :  a  thorough  acqaaiot- 

of  his  sabject,  are  better  founded,  and  his  preference  of  Herodotus,  in  this 
respect  is  not  unjast—^ovxuSiSijf  fth  To7f  5^*01;  oxoXm/O^,  'Hp^Sbre;  W  Teus"  ir'^'X* 
r<«  ^payft^on.  y/XMr«i  SwmtS^ns  iffat^f  x«i  8tr0ya^xoXe^9irrof*  jreXXfi*  ydtp  irMi  r« 
•wrb  dtp^s  ««  x»tf^^j^  yiyw^«»«»  *w  Bta^6f9tf  TOirov,  ifurtKttf  rite  rp^nms  Vf^lif  ir«f 
Xix-^,  krtfw  i^wr%rm  r&9  tMrk  rh  auro  0%pos  xat  yjuftiSiita  yiy>o/u*w»,   vAm/tcOff  ^ 

fun  (moOtffn  Xa^om,  iroXXa  vpiJ|^«i  fupn  H  f »  v&fMt'  'H^Udtw  8<  t^  reXXe^   x«  «^ 
ioMCMMf  (fw^99u$  wpwh^u^m^  cu/Apm»  i^K  w&ftm.  vf9M«irffm»--^lle  Plttcip.  HJiftOKifty 
208.    W  itti  regard  to  style,  Dionysius  f^ives  Tlincy  dides  the  jut  praise  of  enenff 
Bud  brevity ;  but  censures  him  on  many  occasions,  not  wittumt  reason,  for 
harsh  auu  obscure  expression,  deficient  in  smootliness  and  case. 
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woe  wMi  Iramsit  nature^  snd  poStleal  knoTtledge,  or  acqfoanit- 
ndi  wiifa  govvmraeiit.  The  fermer  is  necessary  to  aceount 
Cnr  Aie  eonddet  of  indtridaals,  and  to  gire  jtist  Views  of  ttleii^ 
ckMdCer;  tte  latter  to  aocotmt  for  the  revohitions  of  gov^rii^ 
tttnt,  asd  the  operation  of  ptflitieal  causes  on  {mblic  afiaii*8.  Both* 
nmst  oecor,  iii>»rderto  fortn  a  compMtcfy  instructive  Itistorian. 

Witii  regard  4o  the  latter  article,  poIMcat  knowledge^  the 
aaeieat  writers  w-aated  some  adrantBges  which  the  moderns 
<BJoy$  from  whonor^  upon  that  acecmnt,  we  hare  a  title  to 
eqieet  vmrs  accurate  .and  prociae  infbnnatton.  The  worlds  as 
I  fonnerly  hinted^  was  inore  Ant  up  in  anment  times,  tiian  it 
is  new ;  fliere  was  then  lass  covnnramoation  among  neighbonring 
states ;  and  by  conseqoence  less  knowledge  of  one  another's 
aflairs ;  no  intercoorse  by  established  posts,  or  by  ambassadors 
resident  at  distant  courts.  The  knowledge,  and  materials  of 
fte  aneieBt  historians,  were  thereby  more  limited  and  circum- 
scribed ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  too,  that  they  wrote  for  then*' 
own  countrymen  only ;  they  had  no  ifdea  of  writing  for  the 
iastmction  of  £oragners,  whom. they  despised,  or  of  the  world 
m  general;  and  hence  they  are  less  attentive  to  convey  all 
that  knowledge- with  regard  to  domestic  policy,  which  we,  in 
distttit  times,  would  desire  to  have  learned  from  them.  Per- 
hrps  also,  though  in  anoiettt  ages  men  were  abundantly  animated 
with  the  love  of  liberty,  yet  the  fidl  extent  of  the  influence  of 
government,  and  of  political  causes,  was  not  then  so  thoroughly 
scrutinised,  as  it  has  been  in  modem  times  ;  when  a  long  ex- 
perience of  aU  the  different  modes  of  government  has  rendered 
nen  more  enKglitened  and  intelligent,  with  respect  to  public  af- 
frirs. 

To  these  reasons  it  is  owing,  that  though  the  ancient  his- 
torians set  before  ns  the  particular  facte  which  they  relate,  in  a 
very  distinct  and  beautiful  manner,  yet  sometimes  they  do  not 
give  us  a  clear  view  of  all  the  political  causes,  which  affected 
the  sitnation  of  affairs  of  which  they  treat  From  the.  Greek 
historians,  we  are  able  to  form  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the 
strength,  the  wealth,  and  the  revenues  of  the  different  Grecian 
states ;  of  the  causes  of  several  of  those  revolutions  that  hap- 
pened in  their  government ;  or  of  their  separate  connections  and 
interfering  intereste.  In  writing  the  History  of  the  Romans, 
livy  had  surely  the  most  ample  field  for  displaying  political 
knowledge*  concerning  the  rise  of  their  greatoess,  and  the  ad- 
vantages or  defects  of  their  government.    Yet  the  instruction 
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in  thete  impoitttit  articles,  which  he  affords,  ia  aot  cmiridaraMe^ 
An  elegant  writer  he  is,  and  a  beautiful  relater  of  fiaets^  if  eW; 
there  was  one ;  but  by  no  means  distinguished  for  profoundoses 
or  penetration.  Salhist,  when  writing  the  history  of  a  eon- 
spiracy  against  the  govemment,  which  ought  to  have  been 
altogether  a  political  history^  has  evidently  attended  more  i» 
the  elegance  of  narration,  and  the  painting  of  characters,  then 
to  the  unfolding  of  secret  causes  and  springs.  Instead  of  iks^ 
complete  information,  which  we  would  naturally  have  eq^ecfted 
from  him,  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Rome,  and  of  that  particular 
coiguncture  of  affairs,  which  enabled  so  desperate  a^profligato 
as  Catiline  to  become  so  formidable  to  government,  he  has  giYca 
us  little  more  than  a  general  declamatory  account  of  the  Inxuy 
and  corruption  of  manners  in  that  age,  compared  with  the  sim- 
l^ity  of  former  times. 

I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  censure  all  the  andeot 
historians  as  defective  in  political  information.  No  historisni 
can  be  more  instructive  than  Thucydides,  Polylnos,  and  Tacitus 
Thucydides  is  grave,  intelligent,  and  judicious ;  always  atten* 
tive  to  give  very  exact  information  concerning  every  operaiioa 
which  he  relates  ;  and  to  show  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  every  plan  that  was  proposed  and  every  measure  that  was 
pursued.  Polybius  excels  in  comprehensive  political  views,  ia 
penetration  into  great  systems,  and  in  his  profound  and  distinct 
knowledge  of  all  military  affairs.  Tacitus  is  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  is  sentimental  and  refined  in  a 
high  degree :  conveys  much  instruction  with  respect  to  political 
matters,  but  more  with  respect  to  human  nature.. 

But  when  we  demand  from  the  historian  profound .  and 
instructive  views  of  his  subject,  it  is  not  meant  that  he  should 
be  frequently  interrupting  the  course  of  his  history  with  his 
own  reflections  and  speculations.  He  should  give  us  all  the 
information  that  is  necessary  for  our  fully  understanding  ^ 
affairs  which  he  records.  He  should  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  political  constitution,  the  force,  the  revenues,  the  internal 
state  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes  ;  and  with  its  interests 
and  connections  in  respect  of  neighbouring  countries.  B^ 
should  place  us,  as  on  an  elevated  station,  whence  we  may  have  an 
extensive  prospect  of  all  the  causes  that  co-operate  in  brini|;iDg 
forward  the  events  which  are  related.  But  having  put  into  our 
hands  all  the  proper  materials  for  judgment,  he  should  notM  | 
too  prodigal  of  his  own  opinions  and  reasonings.    When  an 
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t»torlab  b  rnnoh  given  to  disMrttilon,  aad  b  fm&fte  jltihsB 
t^ise  iKiMi  apecnlate  on  all  that  he  records,  a  raspicion  naturally 
mmeB,  that  he  will  be  in  hasard  of  adapting  hia  narrative  of 
hida  to  favoor  ftome  system  which  he  has  formed  to  himsdC  It 
m  rather  by  fair  and  jvdioioas  narration,  that  history  shooU 
instract  os,  than  by  delivering  instmction  in  an  avoved  and 
direct  manner.  On  some  occasions,  when  doabtful  points  requira 
to  be  scrutinized,  or  when  some  great  ^vent  is  in  agxtaticm,  con- 
eeming^  the  causes  or  circumstances  of  which  mankind  have  been 
much  divided,  the  narrative  may  be  allowed  to  stand  still  for  a 
little ;  the  historiMi  may  appear,  and  may  with  propriety  enter 
into  some  weighty  discussion.  But  he  must  take  care  not  to  cloy 
his  raiders  with  such  discussions,  by  repeating  them  too  often. 

When   observations  are  to  be  made    concerning    human 
nature  in  general,  or  the  peculiarities  of  certain  characters,  if 
tke  historian  can  artfully  incorporate  such  observations  with  his 
tfarrative,  they  will  have  a  better  effect  than  when  they  are 
delivered  as  formal  detached  reflections.     For  instance:  in  the 
life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus,  speaking  of  Domitian's  treatment  of 
A.grico1a,  makes  this  observation :  ^  Proprium  humani  ingenii 
est,  odisse  quetn  Iseseris.*"^    The  observation  is  just,  and  well 
applied ;  but  the  form  in  which  it  stands,  is  abstract  and  philo* 
Aophical.     A  thought  of  the  same  kind  has  a  finer   effect  else- 
where in  the  same  historian,  when  speaking  of  the  jealousies 
which  Germanicus  knew  to  be  entertained  against  him  by  Livia 
and  Hbefius  :    *  Anxius,"   says   he,   ^   occultis  in   se  patrui 
aviseque  odiis,  quorum  causae  acriores  quia  iniquse."-}-    Here  a 
profound  moral  observation  is  made ;  but  it  is  made,  without 
Ae  appearance  of  making  it  inform ;  it  is  introduced  as  a  part 
of  the  narration,  in  assigning  a  reason  for  the  anxiety  of  Ger- 
manicus.   We  have  another  instance  of  the  same  kind,  in  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  a  mutiny  raised  against  Rufus,  who 
was  a  prdefectus  castrorum,  on  account  of  the  severe  labour 
which  he  imposed  on  the  soldiers.    *  Quippe  Rufus,  diu  maui- 
palaris,  dein  centario,  mox  castris  preefectus,  antiquam  duram* 
qtie  militiam  revocabat,  vetus  operis  et  laboris,  et  eo  immitior 
quia  toleraverafj;     There  was  room  for  turning  this  into  a 

*  *'  It  belongs  to  human  nature  to  hate  the  man  whom  yon  have  mured." 
t  **  Uneasy  in  hit  mind,  on  account  of  the  concealed  hatred  entertained 

•taiatthon  by  his  uncle  and  srandmotber«  whicb  was  the  more  bitter  because 

^  cause  of  it  was  unjust." 

I  "  For  Rufus,  who  had  long  been  a  common  soldier,  afterwards  a  centurion, 

ttd  at  length  a  general  officer,  restored  the  severe  military  disciplme  of  ancienC 

fines.   Grown  old  amidst  toils  and  labours,  he  was  the  more  rigid  in  imposing 

Uieni  because  he  bad  been  accustomed  to  beibr  them." 
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general  dbstrvation,  that  Onef  who  hav«  bee^  edateted  $Bi 
hardened  in  toiki,  are  commonly  found  to  be  the  most  aeveie  ib 
requiring  the  like  toils  from  others.  But  the  manner  in  which 
Tacitus  introduces  this  sentiment  as  a  stroke  in  the  charaoter  sf 
Rufus^  givBs  it  much  morelift  and  spirit  This  historian  hss  a 
particular  talent  of  intermixing  after  this  manner,  with  the  oooise 
oi  his  narrative^  many  striking  sentiments  and  nsefiil  obser- 
vations. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  qualitiee  of  histo- 
rical narration.  It  is  obvious^  that  on  the  manner  of  narralisB 
much  must  depend^  as  the  first  notion  of  history  is  the  redtai  of 
I>ast  facts ;  anid  how  much  one  mode  of  recital  may  be  prefiBr- 
able  to  another,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced^  by  thinking  of  the 
different  effects,  which  the  same  story,  when  told  by  two  differ- 
^t  persons,  is  found  to  produce. 

The  first  virtue  of  historical  narration,  is  clearness,  order, 
and  due  connection.     To  attain  this,  the  historian  nnut  be 
completely  master  of  his  subject ;  he  must  see  the  whole  as  at 
one  view ;  and  comprehend  the  chain  and  dependence  of  all 
its  parts,  that  he  may  introduce  every  thing  in  its  proper  pbce; 
that  he  may  lead  us  smoothly  along  the  track  of  affairs  which 
are  recorded,  and  may  always  give  us  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
how  one  event  arises  out  of  another.    WithQut  this,  there  can  be 
neither  pleasure  nor  instruction  in  reading    history.     Much 
for  this  end  will  depend  on  the  observance  of  that  unity  in  the 
general  plan  and  conduct,  which  in  the  preceding  lectuTBi  I  rf 
commended.    Much  too  will  depend  an  the  proper  managemeat 
of  transitions,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  execatioo. 
Nothing  tries  an  historian's  abilities  more,  than  so  to  lay  his 
train  before  hand,  as  to  make  us  pass  naturally  and  agreesbfy 
from  one  part  of  his  subject  to  .another ;  to  en^loy  no  clootfy 
and  awkward  junctures ;  and  to  contrive  ways  and  meant  of 
forming  some  union  among  transactions,  which  seem  to  be  most 
widely  separated  from  one  another. . 

In  the  next  place,  as  history  is  a  very  dignified  species  of 
composition,  gravity  must  always  be  maintained  in  the  parra- 
tion.  There  njiust  be  no  meanness  nor  vulgarity  in  the  e^l^  * 
no  quaint,  nor  colloquial  phrases ;  no  aiiectation  of  pertneiSi 
or  of  wit  The  smart,  or  the  sneering  manner  of  telUnga  stoiy» 
is  inconsistent  with  the  historical  character.  I  do  not  say>  that 
an  historian  is  never  to  let  himself  down.  He  may  somi^tini^ 
do  it  with  propriety,  in  order  to  diversify  the  strain  of  his  »«*- 
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ftttottj  wM4)li^f  it  be  perfectly  mrifom,  is  apt'  to  liieeone  tee^ 

MMB.    B«t  he  dhoaU  be  carefiil  never  to  deecend  too.  fur ;  aad, 

•ott  occMioni  where  a  light  or  Indicroiu  aneedote  is  proper  to 

be  reoorde4it  U  generally  bettor  to  throw  it  into  a  note,  than  to 

hasto'd  beooflung  too  familiar  b;  introdumng  it  into  the  body  of 
tha  warL 

Bot  an  historian  may  poiseiA,  these  qnalities  of  being  per^- 
gpicnouB,  distinct  and  grave,  and  may  notwithstanding  ,be  a 
dull  writer ;  in  which  case,  we  shall  reap  little  benefit  from  his 
labovra.  We  shall  read  him  without  pleasure;  or,  most 
probably^  we  shall  sooagive  over  reading  him  at  all.  He  must 
therefore  study  to  render  his  narration  interesting;  which  is 
the  qiiality  that  chiefly  distinguishes  a  writer  of  genius  and  .eh>- 
qneuce. 

Two  things  are  especially  conducive  to  this ;  the  first  is, 
a  joft  medium  in  the  conduct  of  narration^  between  a  rapid  or 
crowded  recital  of  facts,  and  a  prolix  detail.  The  former 
embarrasses,  and  the  latter  tires  us.  An  historian  that  would 
interest  us,  must  know  when  to  be  concise,  and  where  he  ought 
to  enlai^e;  passing  concisely  over  slight  apd  unimportant 
events^  but  dwelling  on  such  as  are  striking  and  considerable 
;in  their  nature^  or  pregnant  with  consequences :  preparing 
•befiircdmnd  our  attention  to  them,,  and  bringing  them  forth  into 
the  most  foil  and  conspicuous  light  The  next  thing  he  must 
attend  to,  i^  a.  proper  selection  of  the  circupastances.  belonging 
to  thme  events  which  he  chooses  to  relate  fully.  General  facts 
wakB'tL  slight  impression  on  the  mind.  It  is  by  means  of  cir- 
cumstances aad  particulars  properly  chosen,  that  a  narration 
beeomes  interesting,  and  affecting  to  the  reader.  These  give 
Iife>  Ibody,  and  coloprins  to  the  recital  of  fiicts>  and  enable  us  to 
.behead  them  as.preseirt,  and  passing  before  our  eyes.  It  is  this 
Mtiployment  of  circumstances,  in  narration,  that  is  properly 
termed  historical  painting* 

In  aU  these  virtues  o£  narrattoUi  particularly  in  this  last,  of 
pictoresque  descriptive  narration,  several  of  the  ancient  histo- 
rians eminently,  excel.  Hence,  the  pleasure  that  is  found  in 
reading  Herodotus,  Thuoydides,  Xenophon,  .Livy,  Sallust,  and 
Tacitus :  they  are  all  conspicuous  for  the  art  of  narration. 
Herodotus  is,  at  all  times,  an  agreeable  writer,  and  relates  every 
thing  widi  that  nrnveii  and  simplicity  of  manner,  which  never 
fcils  to  interest  the  reader*  Though  the  manner  of  Thneydides 
be  more  dry  and  harsh,  yet  on  great  occasions,  as  when  he  is 
giving  an  accoimt  of  the  plague  in  Athens,  the  siege  of  Plata^a. 
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the  sedKtkm  in  Oorcyra,  the  defeat  irf  fl»  Atteniaw  ia  Bidtfikk 
display*  a  very  strong  and  masterly  power  of  desGriptka 
Xenophon's  Oyropsdia,  and  his  Anabasis^  or  Retreat  of  the  Tea 
Thonsand,  are  extremely  beantifol.  The  eircmastances  are 
hnety  selected,  and  the  narration  is  easy  and  engag^ing  ;  bat  Ui 
Hellenics,  or  Continnation  of  the  History  of  Thucydides,  is  » 
much  inferior  work.  Ballast's  art  of  historical  painting  in  bis 
CatiGnarian,  bat  more  especially  in  his  Jagarthine  War,  is  wd 
known ;  thoagh  his  style  is  liable  to  censure,  as  too  studied  and 
affected. 

livy  is  more  nnezceptionble  in  his  manner ;  and  ia  esDeDdi 
by  no  historian  whatever  in  the  art  of  narration ;  several  remark- 
able examples  might  be  given  from  him.  His  account,  for  instanee, 
of  the  famous  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  Samnites,  at 
the  Furcas  GaudinsB,  in  the  beginning  of  the  niniii  book,  affisrdf 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  exemplifications  of  historical  paintiD^ 
that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with.    We  have,  first,  an  exact 
description  of  the  narrow  pass  between  two  moontains,  into 
wiiich  the  enemy  had  decoyed  the  Romans.    When  they  find 
themselves  caught,  and  no  hope  of  escape  left,  we  are   made  to 
see,  first,  their  astonishment,  next,  their  indignation^  and  then, 
their  dejection,  painted  in  the  most  lively   manner,  by  aacb 
circumstances  and  actions  as  were  natural  to  persons  in  their 
situation.    The  restless  and  unquiet  manner  in  which  they  pass 
the  night ;    the  consultations  of  the  Samnites ;    the   varioua 
measures  proposed  to  be  taken ;  the  messages  between  the  two 
armies,  all  heighten   the  scene.    At  length,  in  the  momiag, 
the  consuls  return  to  the  camp,  and  inform  them  that  thejr 
could  receive  no  other  terms  but  that  of  surrendering  tibeir 
arms,  and  passing  under  the  yoke,  which  was  considered  as  the 
last  mark  of  ignominy  for  a  conquered  army.    Fart  of  what 
then  follows,  I  shall  give  in  the  author's  own  words.     ^*  Redm- 
tegravit  luctum  in  castris  consulum  adventus;  ut  vix  ah  lis 
abstinerent  manus,  quorum  temeritate  in  eum  locum  dedocti 
essent.    Alii  alios  inUieri,  contemplari  arma  mox  tradenda,  et 
inermes   futuras  dextras;  proponere  sibimet  ipsi  ante  oculoa 
jugum  hostile,  et  ludibria  Victoria,  et  vultos  superbos,  et  per 
•armatos  inermium  iter.    Inde  fopdi  agminis  miserabilem  viami 
per  sociornm  urbes  reditum  in  patriam  ad  parentes,  quo  atepe 
ipsi  triomphantes  venissent     Se  solos  sine  vulnere,  sine  ferro, 
sine  acie  victos  ;  sibi  mm  stringere  licoisse  gladios,  non  manual 
cum  hoste  conserere ;  sibi  nequicquam  arma,  nequicquau  vxt$, 
nequicqaam  animos  dates.    Hsec  frementibus,  hora  fattJis  iff^^' 
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advenit.  JampriHium»  cum  singnlki  v««tiiii^Qtis«  inermes 
Ttlliim  erne  juMi.  Tarn  a  coosutibos  abire  lictores  ja89is 
yalddaiQentaqiie  detracta«  Tantam  inter  ipa'os,  qui  pauIo  ante 
«O0  dadeados,  laoerandosqne  censueraiit,  nuHerationein  fecit»  at 
flve  <|iiJ5qiie  conditioiiis  obUtua^  ab  ilia  deformatione  tantao 
fMJeatatis,  velot  ab  ne&ndo  speotaculo^  ayerteret  oculos.  Primi 
jeonsnlea,  prope  seminudi^  sub  jagum  miiBi^"  &c«^  The  rest  of 
ike  stoiy^  which  it  woald  )>e  too  long  to  insert,  is  carried  on 
^rilk  the  ««me  beaaty>  and  full  of  picturesque  circumstances.f 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for  historical  painting, 
41ioagli  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  that  of  Ldvy. 

•  "  The  arrivml  of  the  conmla  in  the  eamp,  wronght  op  their  passioni  to 
Mich  a  degree,  that  they  could  scarcely  abstain  from  laying  violent  hands  on 
tiiem,  as  by  their  rashness  they  had  been  brought  into  thU  situation.     They 
becMi  lo  look  on  one  another;  to  cast  a  mehincholy  eye  on  their  arms,  which 
were  now  to  be  surrendered,  and  on  their  right  hands,  which  were  to  become 
defenceless.  The  yoke  under  which  they  were  to  pass;  the  scoffs  of  the  co»- 
qnerors  ;  and  their  haii|*ty  looks,  when  disarmed  and  stripped,  they  should  be 
M  iftire^  the  hostilTune.;  all  rose  before  their  eyes.     They  tiien  looked 
forw«rdto  the  sad  journey  which  awaited  them,  when  they  were  to  pass  asa 
Tanqulahed  and  disgraced  army  through  the  territories  of  their  allies,  by  whom 
Ihey  biul  often  been  beheld  returning  m  triumph  to  their  famiUes  and  native 
land       They  alone,  they  muttered  to  one  another,  without  an  engagement, 
without  a  single  blow,  had  been  conquered.    To  their  hard  fate  it  fell,  never  to 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw  a  sword,  or  to  look  an  enemy  m  the  face: 
lo  them  only,  arms,  strength,  and  courage,  had  been  given  m  vam.     While 
they  were  thus  giving  vent  to  their  indignation,  the  fatal  moment  of  their  igno- 
miny  arrived.    First,  they  were  all  commanded  to  come  forth  from  the  camp, 
without  armour,  and  in  a  single  garment.   Next,  orders  were  given,  that  the  con- 
fuU  abmild  be  left  without  their  lictors,  and  that  they  should  be  stripped  of  tbeir 
robes.      Such  commiseration  did  this  affront  excite  among  them,  who,  but  a 
ittlc  before,  had  been  for  delivering  up  those  very  consuls  to  the  en«ny,  and 
Mor  pnttinir  them  to  death,  that  every  one  forgot  hU  own  condition,  and  turned 
k'ls  eyes  aside  from  this  infamous  dii^grace,  suffered  by  the  consular  dignity,  as 
froiii  a  spectacle  which  was  too  detestable  to  be  beheld.   The  consuU,  ahnost  half 
naked,  were  fital  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke,"  Ac. 

t  The  dewriptioB  which  Cmsar  gives  of  the  consternation  occasioned  in  his 
ZBmp,  by  the  accounte  which  were  spread  among  his  troops,  of  *e  fcToc^^^^^^^ 
size,  Lid  the  courage  of  the  Germans,  affords  an  instance  of  historical  pamtingj 
e^^atedin  a  simple  manm»r ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibiting  a  natura  and 
lh^h?<^-  -  Dnm  paucos  die.  ad  Vesontionem  moratur,  ex  percunctatione 

rem  Germanos.  incredibili  virtute,  atqne  exercltatlone  in  armU  esse  Pr«^«^*»^^^^^^ 
^^mero  s;**  cum  ei.  congre«o.  ne  vultum  quidem  atque  aciem  oe»^^^^^^ 
fcrfeDOtuisse.  tantus  subito   timor  omnem  exercitum  occnpavit,  ut  non  med  - 
o^riier'^omrm  mTntes  animosque  perturbaret.    Hicprimum  ortus  e-t  a  ^^^j^^^ 

milltum,  pnefecti.  reliquisque,  qui.  ex  urbe  •"i^^^!?. f «?»  ^«^^^^^^^ 
Mricul^miserabantnr,  quod  non  magnum  m  re  mihtariusum  habebant .  q  lorura 
JS^X^a  illata,  quam  sibi  ad  proficiscendum  necessariam  "«;  <«;^^^^ 
neteb^  ut  eins  volunUte  discedere liceret.   Noftnulli,  pudore  addncti,  ut  tmioris 
CwLlTta^^^^^^^^  Hi  ncque  vultum  fi"^-!'  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

hM^nrmaa  tenere  poterant.  AMiti  in  tabernaculis,  ant  sunro  fatum  q««7»>;n;^^^^ 
afrt^uTfanmiaribus  siiis  commune  pericuh.m  miserabantur.  Vulgo  totis  caslris 
testamenU  obsignabantur."— De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  i.  S9. 


Imvj^b  d0icri|^tioit»  are  more  fu11>  more  plaiiiy  and  nitelllt 
ftboM  of  Taeittts  consist  in  a  few  bold  strokes.  He  selects  eae 
or  two  r^iiarkable  eirtnmstaiiees^  and  sets  then  before  as  ia  a 
strong,  andy  generally,  in  a  new  and  oncomiiion  light.  Soch  is 
tiie  following  pieture  of  the'sittiation  of  Rome,  and  of  die  Em- 
permr  Galba,  when  Otho  was  adfanctiig  against  him :  ^  Agebator 
hue  iHuo  Galba,  vario  tarilMe  flactoantis  impnlsu,  completis  an- 
diquebasiUcis  et  templis,  lugubri  prospectu.  Neqoe  popdi  aol 
plebis  alia  vox ;  sed  atteaiti  vultus  et  cenversse  ad  oamia  aarM. 
Nott  tamulttts,  non  quies;  qoalemagni  metus  et  magnse  int, 
silentium  esf  ^  No  image  in  any  poet,  is  more  strong  and  ei- 
pressiye  than  this  last  stroke  of  the  description :  ^  Non  tarndtm, 
non  quies ;  quale,*'  &c.  This  is  a  conception  of  the  subline 
kind,  and .  discovers  high  genius.  Indeed,  throagboat  all  bit 
woik,  Tacitus  shows  the  hand  of  «  fliaster.  As  he  ia  profeand 
in  reflection,  so  he  is  striking  in  description,  and  pathetic  in 
senliment.  Tiie  philosopher,  llie  poet»  and  the  historian,  all 
meet  in  him.  Though  die  period  of*  which  he  wntes  may  be 
reckoned  unfortoaate  for  an  historian,  he  has  made  it  afford  as 
many  interesting  eihtbitiens  of  human  nature.  The  relatioas 
which  he  gives  of  the  deaths  of  several  eminent  personages,  ai« 
as  affecting  as  the  deepest  tragedies.  He  paints  with  a  glowing 
pencil ;  and  possesses,  beyond  all  writers,  the  talent  of  patcting, 
not  to  the  imagination  merely,  but  to  the  heart.  'V^^th  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  beauties,,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  a 
perfect  model  for  history ;  and  such  as  have  formed  themselves 
upon  him,  have  seldom  been  successful.  He  is  to  be  admired, 
rather  than  imitated.  In  his  reflections,  he  is  too  refined ;  in  his 
style,  too  concise,  sometimes  quaint  and  affected,  often  abrupt 
and  obscure.  History  seems  to  require  a  more  ik9tmnl,  flowiB& 
and  popular  manner 

The  ancients  employed  one  embellishment  of  history  which 
the  modems  have  laid  aside,  I  mean  orations,  which,  on  weighty 
occasions,  they  put  into  die  mouths  of  some  of  tiieir  chief  per- 
sonages. By  means  of  these,  they  diversified  their  history; 
they  conveyed  botli  moral  and  political  instruction ;  and,  by  the 
opposite  arguments  which  were  employed,  they  gave  us  a  vkw 
of  the  sentiments  of  different  parties.    ThucycUdes  was  tlie  first 

*  *'  Galba  was  driven  to  a^d  fro  by  the  tide  of  the  nraltitnde,  Oiovtns  hi* 
from  place  to  place.  The  temples  and  public  baildinfcs  were  filled  with  crowds 
of  a  dismal  appearance.  No  clamours  were  heardi  either  firom  the  citizens,  or 
from  the  rabble.  Tb«ir  countenances  were  ^led  with  consternation ;  their  ean 
were  employed  in  lifiteniii|i;  with  anxiety.  It  was  not  a  tumult;  it  was  not  qi«^ 
UCS8 ;  it  was  the  silence  of  terror  and  of  wrathi"   Hist.  i.  40. 
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iriM  Hrfrd^nced  thb  netkxL  Th*  otsImhu  with  wliiek  Uii  U». 
lory  abounds^  and  those  too  of  some  other  Oreek  and  LatiA  hU«-' 
ieriane^  are  among  the  meet  vahudde  remmas  whieh  ve  have  of 
anciefit  rioquenee.  How  faeaattfal  eeever  thejr  ^re^  U  may  he 
miich  qneetkned,  I  think,  whether  they  fiad  a  proper  pkee  ia 
hialory.  I  am  rather  iae&ied  to  thmk,  thai  they.  arQjsmfliiitable 
to  it.  For  they  form  a  mixtiure  whioh  ia  unoatiixial  m<hiatory« 
of  fielioife  wkh  troth.  We  knew  ftat  theae  :<M!alaona'  aDa^eatirely 
kt  the  aiithor^a  own  oompoaition,  and  that  he  has.  introdnoed 
same  eelebrated  person  haranguing  in  a  pnUic  plaoe^  purely 
ftat  he  might  have  an  opportnaHy  of  showing  his  own  eloqaeafee^ 
or  deK^rering  his  own  sentimeats,  under  the  name  of  ihat  perseiii. 
Thi»  ia  a  sort  of  poetioal  hberty  which  does  not  soit  the  gravity 
el  iustory,  throngfaout  which  an  air  of  the  strictest  tmth  slioiild 
dwaya  reign.  OratioDa  auy  be  an  embellishment  to  history  9 
smdi  Bsight  idso  poetical  conkpositions  be^  iatrodoced  under  the 
name  of  some  of  tiia  personages  meationed  in  the  nartationr  who. 
were  known  to  have  possessed  poetical  talents*  Bui  neither  the 
eoe  nor  the  other  finds  a  proper  place  in  history.  Instead  of 
inserting  formal  orations,  the  method  adopted  by  later  writers 
seems  better  and  more  natnral ;  that  of  the  historian,  on.  some 
great  occasion,  deliverii%,  in  his  own  person,  the  sentiments  mid 
leasonings  of  the  opporite  parties,  or  the  snbstanoe  of  what  was 
understood  to  be  spoken  in  some  public  assembly ;  which  he 
may  do  without  the  liberty  et  fiction. 

l%o  drawing  of  characters  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  aniiU 
at  the  aame  time,  one  of  the  most  diffienlt  ornaments  of  historical 
eeraposition.  For  characters  are  generally  considered,  as  pro* 
fessed  exhibitions  of  fine  writing ;  and  an  Idstorian  who  seeks  ia 
shine  in  them,  is  frequently  in  danger  of  carrying  refinement  to 
titeas,  from  a  desire  of  appearing  very  prcrfound  and  penetrat* 
lag.  He  Whigs  togethw  so  many  contrasts,  and  subtile  opposi^ 
tiens  of  qualities,  that  we  are  rather  daazled  with  sparkling 
s:q^essions>  than  entertained  with  any  clear  conception  of  a 
hwaan  character.  A  writer  who  would  characterise  in  an  in- 
structive and  masterly  manner,  should  be  simple  in  his  style, 
tad  should  avoid  all  qoaintness  and  affectation ;  at  the  same 
tioie,  not  contenting  himself  with  giving  us  general  outlines 
ouly^  but .  descending  into  those  peculiarities  which  mark  a 
character.,  in  its  most  strong  and  distinctive  features.  The  Greek 
historians  sometimes  give  eulogiums,  but  rarely  draw  fiill  and 
Professed  characters.     The  two  ancient  authors  who  hav6  laf 
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boiired  tkis  port  of  lartoriGal  compoaitioii  moit,  are  8bBiuI  i&d 

Tacitus. 

As  history  is  a  speeies  of  writing  designed  for  tbe  inatnictoi 
of*  mankind,  sound  morality  should  always  rpign  in  it  Bofli 
in  describing  characters,  and  in  relating  transactions^  the  an* 
thor  should  always  show  himself  to  be  on  the  aide  of  nrlae 
To  deliver  mord  instruction  in  a  formal  manner,  ftlls  ssi 
within  his  province ;  bat  both  as  a  good  man,  and  as  agood 
writer,  we  expect,  that  he  should  discover  sentiments  ci  respect 
for  virtue,  and  an  indignation  at  flagrant  vice.  To  en^esr 
neutral  and  indifferent  with  respect  to  good  and  bad  charaotew 
and  to  affect  a  crafty  and  political,  rather  than  a  moral  torn  eC 
thought,  will,  besides  other  bad  effects,  den^|;ato  greatly  froa 
the  weight  of  historical  composition,  and  will  render  the  straia 
of  it  much  more  cold  and  uninteresting.  We  are.  always  mert 
interested  in  the  transactions  which  are  going  on,  when  om: 
sympathy  is  awakened  by  the  story,  and  when  we  become  ea^ 
gaged  in  the  fate  of  the  actors.  But  this  effect  can  never. Iw 
produced  by  a  writer,  who  is  deficient  in  sensibility  and  moral 
feeling. 

As  the  observations  which  I  have  hitherto  made,  have  mostly 
respected  the  ancient  historians,  it  may  naturally  be  eq>ected 
that  I  should  also  take  some  notice  of  the  moderns  who  have  ex* 
celled  in  this  kind  of  writing. 

The  country  in  Europe,  where  the  historical  genius,  has,  ia 
latter  ages,  shone  forth  with  most  lustre,  beyond  doubt,  is  Italy* 
The  national  character  of  the  Italians  seems  favourable  to 
it.    They  were  always  distinguished  as  an  acute,  .peuetrattogi 
reflecting  people,  remarkable  for  political  sagacity  and  wisdom^ 
and  who  early  adica^ed  themselves  to  the  arts  of  writing.     Ac- 
cordingly, soon  after  the  restoration  of  letters,  Macbiavel,  Goic- 
ciardini,  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  Father  Paul,  became  highly  conr 
spicuous  for  historical  merit  They  all  appear  to  have  conceived 
very  just  ideas  of  history ;  and  are  agreeable,  instructive^  and  in 
teresting  writers.    In  their  manner  of  narration,  they  are  formed 
upon  the  ancients  ;'Some  of  them,  as  Bentivoglio  and  Gnicciar 
dini,  have,  in  imitation  of  them  introduced  orations  into  their 
history.     In  the  profoundness  and  distinctness  of  their  political 
views,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  to  have  surpassed  the 
ancients.     Critics  have,  at  the  same  time,  observed  some  im^ 
perfections  in  each  of  them.     Machiavel,  in  his  History  of  Flo- 
rence, is  not  altf^ther  so  interesting  as  one  would  eskpect  av 
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tfuAirir  of  W  abilitiat  to  be ;  eillier  fIiroiigh*\iii  own  defect,  or 
through  some  anbappiness  in  his  sobjeet,  which  led  him  into  a 
Tery  minote  detail  of  the  intrigues  of  one  city.  Guieciardini,  at 
all  times  senBible  and  profound,  is  taxed  for  dwelling  so  long 
en  the  Tuscan  affairs  as  to  be  iometimes  tedious ;  a  defect  which 
ia  ^o  imputed,  occasionally,  to  the  judicious  Father  Paul 
Bcativoglio,  in  his  excellent  History  of  the  Wars  of  Flanders, 
ia  aoensed  for  approaching  to  the  florid  and  pompous  manner  • 
and  Davila,  though  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining 
relatera,  has  manifestly  this  defect,  of  spreading  a  sort  of  uni> 
fi9rsnty  over  all  his  characters,  by  representing  them  as  guided 
too  regularly  by  political  interest.  .But  although  some  such  ob« 
jections  may  be  made  to  these  autliors,  they  deserve,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  historical  wri- 
ters. The  Wars  of  Flanders,  written  in  Latin  by  Famianus 
Strada,  is  a  book  of  some  note;  but  is  not  entitled  to  the 
same  reputation  as  the  works  of  the  other  historians  1  have 
named.  Strada  is  too  viol<Mfitly  partial  to  tlie  Spanish  cause; 
and  too  open  a  panegyrist  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  He  is  florid> 
diffuse,  and  an  affected  imitator  of  the  manner  and  style  of 
Uvy. 

Among  the  French,  as  there  has  been  much  good  writing 
in  many  kinds,  so  also  in  the  historical.  That  ingenious  nation, 
who  have  done  so  much  honour  to  modern  literature,  possess; 
in  an  eminent  degree,  tlie  talent  of  narration.  Many  of  their 
later  historical  writers  are  spirited,  lively,  and  agreeable  ;  and 
some  of  them  net  deficient  in  profoundness  and  penetration, 
lliey  have  not,  however,  produced  any  such  capital  historians 
as  the  Italians  whom  I  mentioned  above. 

Our  island,  till  within  these  few  years,  was  not  eminent  for 
its  liistorical  productions.  Early,  indeed,  Scotland  acquired 
reputation  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  He  is  an  ele^ 
gant  writer,  classical  in  his  Latinity,  and  agreeable  both  in  nar- 
ration and  description.  But  one  cannot  but  suspect  him  to 
be  more  attentive  to  elegance,  than  to  accuracy.  Accustomed 
to  form  his  political  notions  wholly  upon  the  plans  of  ancient 
governments,  the  feudal  system  seems  never  to  have  entered 
into  his  thoughts  ;  and  as  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Scottish  con- 
stitution, his  political  views  are,  of  course,  inaccurate  and 
imperfect.  When  he  comes  to  the  transactions  of  his  own  times, 
there  is  such  a  change  in  his  manner  of  writing,  and  such  an 
asperity  in  his  style,  that,  on  what  side  soever  the  truth  lies 
with  regard  to  t)iose  dubious  and  long  controverced  tacts  wUcj 
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make  ike  niljeel  V  fliair  part  of  iil»  ^viort:,  it  k'  <inp<wiriyt> 
to  clear  him  from  htmg  Ateplj  tinetored  with  the  BfiA  e( 
parly. 

Among  the  older  Eagfiah  hiatoriana,  the  n«Mt  coBaUerabb 
ia  Lord  ClareodoD.  Though  he  writes  as  the  profesaed  apologiil 
of  one  side^  yet  there  appears  more  impartiality  ia  hia  relatiM 
of  facts,  tbaa  might  at  first  be  expected.  A  great  spirit  af  vif» 
tue  aad  probity  runs  throiq^  bis  work.  He  maiBtains  all  die 
dignity  of  an  historian.  His  sentences^  iadeed^  are  often  t^t 
lottg,  and  his  general  manner  is  prolix,  but  his  style,  on  tiis 
whole,  is  manly ;  and  his  merit,  as  an  historian,  is  much  beyoad 
me<fiocrity.  Bishop  Bomet  is  lirely  aad  persiMcnons  ;  bat  hs 
has  hardly  any  other  historical  merit  His  style  is  too  cardeas 
and  familiar  for  history :  his  characters  are,  indeed^  aserked 
with  a  bold  and  strong  hand,  but  they  are  generally  light  aad 
satirical ;  and  he  abounds  so  much  in  little  stories  coBcerniog 
hiflMelf,  that  he  resembles  more  a  writer  of  memoirs  than  (tfhif* 
tory.  During  a  long  period,  Englidi  historical  authors  seemed 
to  aim  at  nothing  higher  than  an  exact  relation  of  facta  ;  till  of 
late  the  distingaished  names  of  Hnme,  Robertson^  aad  Gibbon^ 
have  raised  the  British  character,  in  this  species  of  writings  !• 
high  reputation  and  dignity. 

I  obseryed,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that^annals^  memoin^ 
aad  lives,  are  the  inferior  kinds  of  historical  composition.  It 
will  be  proper,  before  dismissing  this  subject,  to  make  a  few 
observations  upon  them.  Annals  are  commonly  understood  to 
signify  a  collection  of  facts,  digested  accordii^  to  chronologicsl 
order  ;  rather  serving  for  the  materials  of  history,  than  aspirisg 
to  the  name  of  history  themselves.  All  that  is  required,  there- 
fore, in  a  writer  of  such  annals,  is  to  be  faithful,  distinct  sQd 
complete. 

Memou*s  denote  a  sort  of  composition,  in  which  an  author 
does  not  pretend  to  give  full  information  of  all  the  facts  respect- 
ing the  period  of  which  he  writes,  but  only  to  relate  what  ha 
himself  had  access  to  know,  or  what  he  was  concerned  ia,  or 
what  illustrates  the  conduct  of  some  person,  or  the  circumstanoetf 
of  some  transaction  which  he  chooses  for  his  sulgect  From  a 
writer  of  memoirs,  therefore,  is  not  expected  the  same  pro^ 
found  research  or  enlarged  information,  as  from  a  writer  of  biiM- 
tory.  He  is  not  sutgect  to  the  same  laws  of  unvarying  digut]^ 
and  gravity.  He  may  talk  freely  of  himself;  he  may  desoeod 
toto  the  most  familiar  anecdotes.  What  is  chiefly  required  of 
Llm  is,  that  he  be  sprightly  and  interesting;  and  esj 
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Hkii  he  inferm  us  of  things  that  areuMfbl  aod  cmioiui ;  thai  ha 
toikvey  to  us  some  sort  of  knowledge  worth  the  acqiuriDg* 
This  is  a  species  of  writing  very  bewitching  to  such  as  Iotb  to 
wtilD  eoiDcemtng  themselves;  and  conceiye  etei^  tracniactien^  in 
wifieh  tihey  had  a  share^  to  be  of  singular  importance.  There  is 
BO  wonder^  therefore,  that  a  nation  so  sprighdy  as  the  French, 
sboold^  ibrtwo  centaries  past>  have  been  pouring -Ibrth  a  whole 
flood  of  memoirs ;  the  greatest  plurt  of  whidhr  atfe  littli  more  than 
agreeable  trifles. 

Some,  however,  must  be  eitcepted  from  this  general  charae« 
ter ;  two  in  pmrtieular ;  the  Memoirs  of  the-  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Sidty.    From  Relz's  memoirs,  besides 
the  pleasure  of  agreeable  and  lirely  narration,  we  may  derive 
dsomncbiastrlictiiita,  and  much  knowledge  of  human  nfttnre. 
Though  his  politics  be  often  too  flncHipun,  yet  the  memoinrs  of  a 
professed  factioas  leader,  such  tftt  the  ordinal  Was,  wherein  he 
draws  bott  his  own  character^  and  that  of  several  great  person- 
ages of  Ids  time,  soAdy,  cannot  b^  read  by  any  person  of  good 
aense  wtttout  benefit  He  Memoirs  of  Ae  Duke  of  Sully,  in  the 
atale  in  which  they  are  now  given  to  the  public,  have  great  merit, 
and  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  partieular  praise.     No  me- 
moirs approach  more  nearly  to  the  useftdness,  and'tbe  dignity  of 
a  faQ  legitimate  faiatory.    They  have  this  peeidiar  advmtage,  of 
pring  ua  a  beautiiiil  ddsplay  of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  charac* 
tera  which  history  presents;^  Sully  himself,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
noat  inoorrupt  ministers,  and  Henry  IV.,  one  of  the  greatest  md 
Boat  amiable  princes  of  modem  times.     I  know  few  books  more 
fsB  of  virtue,  and  of  good  sense,  flian  StSlf^  MtxA^ifs  ^  hw 
flierefore,  more  ptoperto  form  both  thei  heads  and  the  hearts  of 
wtii  as  are  designed  forpublic  business,  and  action,  in  the  woridw 
Biography,  or>  the  writing  of  lives,  is  a  very  useftil  kind  of 
composition ;  less  formal  and  stately  than  history ;  but  to  the 
hoik  of  readers,  perhaps,  no  less  insti^uctive,  as  it  i^ords  them 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  characters  and  teihpers>  the  virtues 
and  failings  of  eminent  men  fu^y  displayed!  and  iidmits  them 
i&to  a  more  fliorough  and  intimnte  acqumnlance  willi  such  per'- 
sons',  than  history  generally  allows.      For  a  writer  of  lives  may 
descend,  with  propriety,  to  minute  circumstances,  and  familiar 
ineidents.     It  is  expected  of  him;  that  he  is  to  give  the  private, 
^  Well  as  the  public  life,  of  tiie  p^^on  whose  actions  he  re- 
cords ,  nay>  it  is  from  private  Itfe,  from  fannliar,  domoatio»  and 
tomingly  trivial  occurrences,  that  we  often  receive  most  hf^ 
Hito  the  real  character.    In  this  species  of  writings  Plutarch  has 
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DO  iffnall  merit ;  afid  to  him  we  stand  indebted  for  mach  of  tk 
knowledge  that  we  possess^  concemmg  several  of  the  most 
eminent  personages  of  antiquity.  His  matter  is,  indeed,  better 
than  his  manner ;  as  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  peculiar  betoi^ 
or  elegance.  His  judgment  too,  and  his  accuracy,  have  some- 
times been  taxed :  but  whatever  defects  of  this  kind  he  may  lie 
liable  to,  his  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  will  always  be  considered  as 
a  valuable  treasure  of  instruction.  He  is  remarkable  for  being 
one  of  the  most  humane  writers  of  all  antiquity ;  less  dazzled 
than  many  of  them  are,  with  the  exploits  of  valour  and  ambi- 
tion ;  and  fond  of  displaying  his  great  men  to  us,  in  the  moro 
gentie  lights  of  retirement  and  private  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  history,  without  taking 
notice  of  a  very  great  improvement  which  has,  of  late  years^ 
begun  to  be  introduced  into  historical  composition ;  I  mean  a 
more  particular  attention  than  was  formerly  given  to  laws,  cii»- 
toms,    commerce,   religion,  literature,  and  every  other  tlmm; 
that  tends  to  show  the  spirit  and  genius  of  nations.     It  is  noir 
understood  to  be  the  business  of  an  able  historian  to  exhibit 
manners,  as  well  as  facts  and  events ;  and  assured^,  whatever 
displays  the  state  and  life  of  mankind^  in  different  periods,  and 
illustrates  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  is    more  useful 
and  interesting  than  the  detail  of  sieges  and  battles.     The 
person  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  the   introductioo 
of  this  improvement  into  history,  is   the  celebrated  M.  Vol- 
taire, whose  genius  has  shone  with  such  surprising  lustre,  in 
so  many  different  parts   of   literature.      His   Age   of  Louis 
XIY.  was  one  of  the  first  great  productions  in   this  taste ; 
and  soon  drew  throughout  iJl  Europe,  that  general  attentioni 
and  received  that  high  approbation,  which  so  ingenious  and 
eloquent  a  production  merited.      His   Essay  on   the  general 
history  of  Europe,  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  is  not  to 
be  considered  either  as  a  history,  or  the  proper  plan  of  an 
historical  work ;  but  only  as  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
chief  events  that  have  happened  throughout  several  centuries 
and  on  the  changes  that  successively  took  place  in  the  spirit 
and  manners   of  different  nations.     Though,  in  some  dates 
and  facts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inaccurate,  and  is  tinged  with 
those  particularities  which  unhappily    distinguish    Voltaire's 
manner  of  thinking  on   religious  subjects,  yet  it  contains  so 
many  enlarged  and  instructive  views,  as  jui^y  to  merit  the 
attention  of  all  who  either  read  or  write  the  history  of  those 
ages 
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picrmous  history. 

As  lustory  is  both  a  very  dignified  species  of  composition 
and,  by  the  regular  form  which  it  assumes,  falls  directly  undei 
the  laws  of  criticism,  I  discoursed  of  it  fully  in  the  two  preceding 
lectures.  The  remaining  species  of  composition,  in  prose,  afford 
less  room  fyr  critical  observation. 

Philosopliical  writing,  for  instance,  will  not  lead  us  into  any 
long  discussion.  As  the  professed  object  of  philosophy  is  to 
convey  instruction,  and  a^  they  who  study  it  are  supposed  to  do 
80  for  instruction,  not  for  entertainment,  the  style,  the  form^ 
aud  dress  of  such  writings,  are  less  material  objects.  They  are 
objects,  however,  that  must  not  be  whoUy  neglected.  He  who 
attempts  to  instruct  mankind,  without  studying,  at  the  same 
time,  to  engage  their  attention^  and  to  interest  them  in  his  sub- 
ject by  his  manner  of  exhibiting  it,  is  not  likely  to  prove  sue* 
oessful.  The  same  trnths  and  reasonings,  delivered  in  a  dry 
and  cold  manner,  or  with  a  proper  measure  of  elegance  and 
beauty,  will  make  very  different  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
men. 

It  is  manifest  that  every  philosophical  writer  must  study  the 
otmost  perspicuity :  and,  by  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly 
delivered  on  the  subject  of  perspicuity,  with  respect  both  to 
tini^e  words,  and  the  construction  of  sentences,  we  may  be  con- 
finced  that  this  is  a  study  which  demands  considerable  attention 
to  the  rules  of  style,  and  good  writing..  Beyond  mere  perspicuity, 
strict  accuracy  and  precbion  are  required  in  a  philosophical 
writer.  He  must  employ  no  word  of  uncertain  meaning,  no 
loose  nor  indeterminate  expressions ;  and  should  avoid  using 
words  which  are  seemingly  synonymous,  without  carefully  at- 
tending to  the  variation  which  they  make  upon  the  idea. 

To  be  clear  then,  and  precise,  is  one  requisite  which  we 
have  a  title  to  demand  from  every  philosophical  writer.  He 
nuiy  possess  this  quality,  and  be  at  the  same  time  a  very  dry 
writer.  He  should  therefore  study  some  degree  of  embellish* 
ineat,  in  order  to  render  his  composition  pleasing  and  graceful. 
One  of  the  most  agreeable^  and  one  of  the  most  useful  embellish- 
loents  which  a  philosopher  can  employ,  consists  in  illustrations 
tiken  from  historical  facts,  and  the  characters  of  men.     All 
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moral  and  political  subjects  naturally  afford  scope  for  tkesey 
and  wherever  there  is  room  for  employing  them^  they  addom 
fail  of  producing  a  happy  effect.  They  diversify  the  composi- 
tion ;  they  relieve  the  mind  from  the  fatigue  of  mere  reasoningy 
and  at  the  same  time  raise  more  full  conviction  than  any  reasoi^ 
ings  produce ;  for  they  take  philosophy  out  of  the  abstract,  and 
give  weight  to  speculation,  by  showing  its  connexion  with  real 
life,  and  the  actions  of  mankind. 

Philosophical  writing  admits  besides  of  a  polished,  a  neat, 
and  elegant  style.  It  admits  of  metaphors^  comparisons,  and 
all  the  calm  figures  of  speech,  by  which  an  author  may  convey 
his  sense  to  the  understanding  with  clearness  and  force,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  entertains  the  imagination.  He  nnist  take 
great  care  however,  that  all  his  ornaments  be  of  the  chaatest 
kind,  never  partaking  of  the  florid  or  the  tumid ;  which  is  so  on- 
pardonable  in  a  professed  philosopher,  that  it  is  much  better  for 
him  to  err  on  the  side  of  naked  simplicity,  than  on  that  of  too 
much  ornament  Some  of  the  ancients,  as  Plato  and  Cicero^ 
have  left  us  philosophical  treatises  composed  with  much  cle* 
gance  and  beauty.  Seneca  has  been  long  and  justiy  censured 
for  the  affectation  that  appears  in  his  style.  He  is  too  fond  of  a 
certain  brilliant  and  sparkling  manner ;  of  antitheses  and  qaaint 
sentences.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that  h^  often 
expresses  himself  witii  much  liveliness  and  force ;  though  hin 
style,  upon  the  whole,  is  far  from  deserving  imitation.  In  En* 
glish,  Mr.  Locke's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  Understand- 
ing, may  be  pointed  out  as  a  model,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
greatest  clearness  and  distinctness  of  philosophical  dtyle,  with 
very  little  approach  to  ornament :  Lord  Shaftesbnry's  writings, 
on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  philosophy  dressed  up  with  all  the  or- 
nament which  it  can  admit ;  perhaps  with  more  than  ts  perfectly 
suited  to  it. 

Philosophical  composition  sometimes  assumes  a  form,  under 
which  it  mingles  more  with  works  of  taste,  when  carried  on  in 
the  way  of  dialogue  and  conversation.  Under  this  form  the 
aticients  have  given  us  some  of  tiieir  chief  philosophical  works; 
and  several  of  the  moderns  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  theiH. 
Dialogue  writing  may  be  executed  in  two  ways,  rither  as  direct 
conversation,  where  none  but  the  speakers  appear,  which  is  Ae 
method  that  Plato  uses;  or  as  the  recital  of  a  conversation, 
where  the  author  himself  appears,  and  gives  an  account  of  what 
passed  in  discourse ;  which  is  the  method  that  Cicero  generally 
follows.    But  though  those  different  methods  make  some  varia- 
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tion  in  the  form^  yet  the  nature  of  the  composition  is  at  bottom 
the  same  in  both,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

A  dialogue  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms^  on  some  philo- 
sopUcal;  moral,  or  critical  subject,  when  it  is  well  conducted, 
stands  in  a  high  rank  among  the  works  of  taste ;  bnt  is  much 
more  difficult  in  the  execution  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
Vw  it  requires  more,  than  merely  the  introduction  of  different 
persons  speaking  in  succession.  It  ought  to  be  a  natural  and 
qririted  representation  of  real  conversaiion ;  exhibiting  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  the  several  speakers,  and  suiting  to  the 
eharacter  of  each  that  peculiarity  of  thought  and  expression 
which  distinguishes  him  from  another.  A  dialogue,  thus  con* 
ducted,  gires  the  reader  a  yery  agreeable  entertainment ;  as  by 
means  of  the  debate  going  on  among  the  personages,  he  receives 
a  fair  and  full  view  of  both  sides  of  the  argument ;  and  is,  at  die 
iame  time,  amused  with  polite  conversation,  and  with  a  display 
of  consistent  and  well  supported  characters.  An  author,  there- 
ft)re,  who  has  genius  for  executing  such  a  composition  lifter  this 
manner,  has  it  in  his  power  both  to  instruct  and  to  please. 

But  tiie  greatest  part  of  modem  dialogue  writers  have  no 
idea  of  any  composition  of  this  sort ;  and  bating  the  outward 
forms  of  conversation,  and  that  one  speaks,  and  another  answers, 
it  is  quite  the  same  as  if  the  author  spoke  in  person  throughout 
flie  whole.  He  sets  up  a  Philotheus,  perhaps,  and  a  Phiiatheos, 
w  an  A  and  a  B ;  who,  after  mutual  compliments,  uid  after  ad«> 
mtriBg  the  fineness  of  the  morning  or  evening,  and  the  beauty  of 
As  prospects  around  them,  enter  into  conference  concerning 
Mme  grave  matter ;  and  all  that  we  know  further  of  them  is, 
ttat  the  one  personates  the  author,  a  man  of  learning,  no  doubt^ 
and  of  good  principles  ;  and  the  other  is  a  man  of  straw,  set  up 
to  propose  som6  trivial  objections  :  over  which  the  first  gains  a 
most  entire  triumph,  and  leaves  his  sceptical  antagonist  at  the 
end  much  humUed,  and,  generally,  convinced  of  his  error.  This 
^  a  very  frigid  and  iiisiprid  manner  of  writing ;  the  more  (6o,  as 
It  is  an  attempt  towards  something,  which  we  see  the  author 
Cttnot  support.  It  is  the  form,  without  the  spirit  of  conversation. 
The  dialogue  sertes  no  purpose,  but  to  make  awkward  interrup- 
•was ;  and  we  should  with  more  patience  hear  the  author  con- 
tibuing  always  to  reason  himself,  and  to  remove  tiie  objections 
*»t  are  made  to  his  principles,  than  be  troubled  with  the  un- 
*>*Miing  appearance  of  two  persons,  whom  we  see  to  be  in 
te  Sty  no  more  than  one, 

Atnong  the  ancients,  Plato  is  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his 
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Dialogues.  The  sceneiy^  and  the  circumstances  of  many  of 
them,  are  beautifully  painted.  The  characters  of  the  sophists, 
with  whom  Socrates  disputed,  are  well  drawn  ;  a  variety  of  per- 
sonages are  exhibited  to  us ;  we  are  introduced  into  a  real  con- 
versation, oilen  supported  with  much  life  and  spirit^  aiW  \ht 
Socratic  manner.  For  richness  and  beauty  of  imagination,  no 
philosophic  writer,  ancient  or  modern^  is  comparable  to  Plato. 
The  only  fault  of  his  imagination  is,  such  an  excess  of  fertility 
as  allows  it  sometimes  to  obscure  his  judgment  It  firequeutly 
carries  him  into  allegory,  fiction,-  enthusiasm,  and  the  airy 
regions  of  mystical  theology.  The  philosopher  is^  at  times,  lost 
in  the  poet  But  whether  we  be  edified  with  the  matter  or  not 
(and  much  edification  he  often  affords,}  we  are  always  enter- 
tained with  the  manner ;  and  left  with  a  strong  impression  of 
the  sublimity  of  the  author's  genius. 

Cicero's  Dialogues,  or  those  recitals  of  conversation  whTch 
he  has  introduced  into  several  of  his  philosophical  and  critical 
works,  are  not  so  spirited,  nor  so  characteristical,  as  those  of 
Plato.  Yet  some,  as  that  De  Oratore  especially,  are  agreeable 
and  well  supported.  They  show  us  conversation  carried  on 
among  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  ancient  Rome,  with 
freedom,  good-breeding,  and  dignity.  The  author  of  the  ele- 
gant dialogue  De  CausU  Corrupts  EloquetUit^^  which  is  annexed 
sometimes  to  the  works  of  Quintilian,  and  sometimes  to  tbo^e 
of  Tacitus^  has  happily  imitated,  perhaps  has  excelled  Cicero,  in 
this  manner  of  writing. 

Lucian  is  a  dialogue  writer  of  much  eminence  ;  though  lus 
subjects  are  seldom  such  as  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among 
philosophical  authors.  He  has  given  the  model  of  the  ligbt 
and  humourous  dialogue^  and  has  carried  it  to  great  perfection. 
A  character  of  levity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  wit  and  penetr^* 
tion,  distinguishes  all  his  writings.  His  great  object  was,  to 
expose  the  follies  of  siiqperstition,  and  the  pedantry  of  pb3o*' 
sophy,  which  prevailed  in  his  age ;  and  he  could  not  have  taken 
any  more  successful  method  for  diis  end,  than  what  he  has  em* 
ployed  in  his  Dialogues,  especially  in  those  of  the  Gods  and  of 
the  Dead,  which  are  full  of  pleasantry  and  satire.  In  this  va* 
vention  of  dialogues  of  the  dead,  he  has.  been  followed  by  sereral 
modem  authors.  Fontenelle  in  particular,  has  given 
dialogues  of  this  sort,  which  are  sprightly  and  agreeable ; 
as  for  characters,  whoever  his  personages  be,  they  all  becoBM 
Frenchmen  in  his  hands.  Indeed,  few  things  in  composition  are 
more  difficult,  than  in  the  course  of  a  moral  dialogue  to  ezbibit 
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characters  properly  distinguished  ;  as  calm  cotiversation  fur ' 
nishes  none  of  those  assistances  for  bringing  characters  into- 
light,  which  the  active  scenes,  and  interesting  situations  of  the 
drama,  afford.  Hence  few  authors  are  eminent  for  characteris 
tical  dialogue  on  grave  subjects.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  EngGsh  language,  is  a  writer  of  the  last  age.  Dr.  Henrj 
More,  in  his  Divine  Dialogues,  relating  to  the  foundations  of 
natural  religion.  Though  his  style  be  now  in  some  measure 
obsolete,  and  his  speakers  be  marked  with  the  academic  stiffness 
of  those  times,  yet  the  dialogue  is  animated  by  a  variety  of 
character,  and  a  sprightliness  of  conversation,  beyond  what  are 
commonly  met  with  in  writings  of  this  kind.  Bishop  Berke- 
ley's Dialogues  concerning  the  existence  of  matter,  do  not  at- 
tempt any  display  of.  characters ;  but  furnish  an  instance  of  a 
very  abstract  subject,  rendered  clear  and  intelligibla  by  means  of 
conversation  properly  managed. 

I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observation  on  Epistolary 
Writing,  which  possesses  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  the 
serious  and  amusing  species  of  composition.    Epistolary  writing 

Spears^  mt  first  view,  to  stretch  into  a  very  wide  field.  For 
ere  is  no  subject  whatever,  on  which  one  may  not  convey  his 
thoughts  to  the  public,  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, for  instance,  Mr.  Harris,  and  several  other  writers,  have 
chosen  to'give  this  form  to  philosophical  treatises.  But  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  class  such  treatises  under  the  head  of  epistolary 
composition.  Though  they  bear,  in  the  title-page,  a  Letter  to 
a  Friend,  afier  the  first  address,  the  friend  disappears,  and  we 
see  that  it  is,  in  truth,  the  public  with  whom  the  author  corre- 
sponds. Seneca's  Epistles  are  of  this  sort.  There  is  no  proba- 
bility that  they  ever  passed  in  correspondence  as  real  letters 
They  are  no  other  than  miscellaneous  dissertations  on  moral 
subjects ;  which  the  author,  for  his  convenience,  chose  to  put 
into  the  epistolary  form.  Even  where  one  writes  a  real  letter  on 
some  formal  topic,  as  of  moral  or  religious  consolation,  to  a 
person  under  distress,  such  as  Sir  William  Temple  has  written 
to  the  Countess  of  Essex  on  the  death  of  her  daughter,  he  is  at 
liberty,  on. such  ocasions,  to  write  wholly  as  a  divine  or  as  a 
philosopher,  and  to  assume  the  style  and  manner  of  ooe,  with- 
out reprehension.  We  consider  the  author  not  as  writing  a 
letter,  but  as  composing  a  discourse,  suited  particularly  to  the 
circumstances  of  some  one  person. 

Epistolary  writing   becomes  a  distinct  species  of   compo- 
sition, subject  to  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  only,  or  chieflyj 
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when  it  is  of  the  easy  and  familiar  kind ;  when  it  is  conversa- 
tion carried  on  upon  paper,  between  two  friends  at  a  distance. 
Such  an  intercourse,  when  well  conducted,  may  be  rendered 
very  agreeable  to  readers  of  taste.  If  the  subject  of  the  letters 
be  important,  they  will  be  the  more  valuable.  Even  though 
there  should  be  nothing  very  considerable  in  the  subject ;  yet  if 
the  spirit  and  turn  of  the  correspondence  be  agreeable  ;  if  they 
be  written  in  a  sprightly  manner,  and  with  native  grace  and 
ease,  they  may  still  be  entertaining ;  more  especially,  if  there  be 
any  thing  to  interest  us,  in  the  characters  of  those  who  write 
them.  Hence  the  curiosity  which  the  public  has  always  dis^ 
covered  concerning  the  letters  of  eminent  persons.  We  expect 
in  them  to  discover  somewhat  of  their  real  character.  It  is 
childish  indeed  to  expect,  that  in  letters  we  are  to  find  the 
whole  heart  of  the  author  unveiled.  Concealment  and  disguise 
take  place,  more  or  less,  in  all  human  intercounse.  Bat  stilly 
as  letters  from  one  friend  to  another  make  tlie  nearest  approach 
to  conversation,  we  may  expect  to  see  more  of  a  charac^r  dis- 
played in  these  than  in  other  productionsj  which  sve  stadied  for 
public  view.  We  please  ourselves  with  beholding  the  writer  ib 
a  situation  which  allows  him  to  bo  at  his  ease,  and  to  give  vent 
occasionally  to  the  overflowings  of  his  heart. 

Mud),  therefore,  of  the  merit,  and  the  agreeableness  of 
epistolary  writing,  will  depend  on  its  introducing  us*  into  some 
acquaintance  with  the  writer.  There,  if  any  where,  we  look  for 
the  man,  not  for  the  author.  Its  first  and  fundamental  requisite 
is,  to  be  natural  and  simple ;  for  a  stiff  and  laboured  manner  is 
as  bad  in  a  letter,  as  it  is  in  conversation.  This  does  not  banish 
sprightliness  and  wit.  These  are  gracefid  in  letters,  just  as 
they  are  in  conversation ;  when  they  flow  easily,  and  without 
being  studied ;  when  employed  so  as  to  season,  not  to  cloy.  One 
who,  either  in  conversation  or  in  letters,  affects  to  shine  and  to 
sparkle  always,  will  not  please  long.  The  style  of  letters  should 
not  be  too  highly  polished.  It  ought  to  be  neat  and  correct,  but 
no  more.  All  nicety  about  words^  betrays  study ;  and  hence 
musical  periods,  and  appearances  of  number  and  harmony  in 
arrangement,  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  letters.  The  best 
letters  are  commonly  such  as  the  authors  have  written  with 
most  facility.  What  the  heart  or  the  imagination  dictates, 
always  flows  readily ;  but  where  there  is  no  subject  to  warm  or 
interest  these,  constraint  appears ;  and  hence,  those  letters  of 
mere  compliment,  congratulation,  or  affected  condolence,  which 
have  cost  the  authors  most  labour  in  composing,  and  which. 
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for  tbat  reason,  they  perhaps  consider  as  their  master-pieces, 
never  fail  of  being  the  most  disagreeable  and  insipid  to  the 
readers. 

It  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  ease 
and  simplicity  which  I  have  recommended  in  epistolary  corre- 
spondence, are  not  to  be  miderstood  as  importing  entire  care- 
lessuess.  In  writing  to  the  most  intimate  friendi,  a  certai9 
degree  of  attention,  both  to  the  subject  and  the  style,  is  requi- 
site and  becoming.  It  is  no  more  than  what  we  owe  both  to 
ourselves,  and  to  the  friend  with  whom  we  correspond  A  slo- 
venly and  negligent  manner  of  writing,  is  a  disobliging  mark  of 
want  of  respect  The  liberty,  besides,  of  writing  letters  with 
too  careless  a  hand,  is  apt  to  betray  persons  into  imprudence  in 
what  they  write.  The  first  requisite,  both  in  conversation  and 
correspondence,  is  to  attend  to  all  the  proper  decorums  which 
our  own  character,  and  that  of  others,  demand.  An  imprudent 
expre3sion  in  conversation  may  be  forgotten  and  pass  away ; 
but  when  we  take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  we  must  remember, 
that,  ^  litera  scripta  manet." 

Pliny's  Letters  are  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections 
which  the  ancients  have  given  us,  in  the  epistolary  way.  They 
are  elegant  and  polite  ;  and  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  and  amiable 
view  of  the  author.  But,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  they 
smell  too  much  of  the  lamp.  They  are  too  elegant  and  fine ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  thinking,  that  the  author  is  casting  an  eye 
towards  the  public,  when  he  is  appearing  to  write  only  for  his 
friends.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  difficult,  than  for  an  author, 
who  publishes  his  own  letters,  to  divest  himself  altogether  of 
attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  what  he  says ;  by  which 
means^  he  becomes  much  less  agreeable  tlian  a  man  of  parts 
would  be,  if,  without  any  constraint  of  this  sort,  he  were  wri- 
ting to  his  intimate  friend. 

Cicero's  Epistles,  though  not  so  shewy  as  those  of  Pliny,  are, 
on  several  accounts,  a  far  more  valuable  collection,  indeed,  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  letters  extant  in  any  language.  They 
are  letters  of  real  business,  written  to  the  greatest  men  of  the 
age,  composed  with  purity  and  elegance,  but  without  the 
least  affectation ;  and,  what  adds  greatly  to  their  merit,  writtei 
without  any  intention  of  being  published  to  the  world.  For  it 
ap})ears,  tbat  Cicero  never  kept  copies  of  his  own  letters ;  and 
we  are  wholly  indebted  to  the  care  of  his  freedman  Tyro,  for 
the  large  collection  that  was  made,  after  his  death,  of  those 
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which  &re  now  extant^  amounting  to  near  a  thousand.*  lltey 
contain  the  most  authentic  materials  of  the  history  of  that  age  ; 
and  are  the  last  monuments  which  remain  of  Rome  in  its  free 
state  ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  written  during  that  im- 
portant crisis^  when  the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  rain ;  the 
most  interesting  situation^  perhaps^  which  is  to  be  found  in  tie 
affairs  of  mankind.  To  his  intimate  friends,  especially  to  Atti- 
cUs,  Cicero  lays  open  himself  and  his  heart,  with  entire  freedom 
In  the  course  of  his  correspondence  Vith  others,  we  are  intro- 
duced into  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  principal  personages 
of  Rome  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  most  of  Cicero's  corres- 
pondents, as  well  as  himself,  are  elegant  and  polite  writers; 
which  serves  to  heighten  our  ideas  of  the  taste  and  manners  of 
that  age. 

The  most  distinguished  collection  of  letters  in  the  English 
language,  is  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  their  friends ; 
partly  published  in  Mr.  Pope's  works,  and  partly  in  those  of 
Dean  Swift.  This  collection  is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining 
and  agreeable  one ;  and  contains  mucb  wit  and  refinement.  It  is 
not,  however,  altogether  free  from  the  fault  which  I  imputed  to 
Pliny's  Epistles,  of  too  much  study  and  refinement.  In  the  va- 
riety of  letters  from  different  persons,  contained  in  that  collec- 
tion, we  find  many  that  are  written  with  ease,  and  a  beautiful 
simplicity.  Those  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  particular,  always  de- 
serve that  praise.  Dean  Swift's  also  are  unaffected ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  their  being-  so,  they  exhibit  his  character  fully,  with  all 
its  defects ;  though  it  were  to  be  wished,  for  the  honour  of  his 
memory,  that  his  epistolary  correspondence  had  not  been  drained 
to  the  dregs,  by  so  many  successive  publications,  as  huve  been 
given  to  the  world.  Several  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's^  and  of 
Bishop  Atterbury's  letters,  are  masterly.  The  censure  of  writing 
letters  in  too  artificial  a  manner  falls  heaviest  on  Mr.  Pope  him- 
self. There  is  visibly  more  study,  and  less  of  nature  and  the 
heart  in  his  letters,  than  in  those  of  some  of  his  correspondents. 
He  had  formed  himself  on  the  manner  of  Yoiture,  and  is  too 
fond  of  writing  like  a  wit.  His  letters  to  ladies  are  AiII  of  affec- 
tation. Even  in  writing  to  his  friends,  how  forced  an  introduc- 
tion is  the  following,  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addison  :  ^  I  am  more 

*  See  his  letter  to  Atticas,  which  was  written  a  year  or  two  before  his 
death,  ID  which  he  telU  him,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  conceminff  his  epistle'i, 
tliat  he  had  no  collection  of  them,  and  tliat  Tyro  had  only  aboot  seventy  vi 
tliero.— Ad.  Att.  xvi,  5. 
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|(rf  ed  at  your  return,  than  I  should  be  at  that  of  the  sub>  as 
lihucli  ail  I  wish  for  him  in  this  melancholy  wet  season ;  but  it  ia 
tis  fate  too,  like  yours,  to  be  displeasing  to  owls  and  obscene 
animals,  who  cannot  bear  his  lustre.''  How  stiff  a  compliment 
is  it,  which  he  pays  to  Bishop  Atterbury  I  ^  Though  the  noise 
and  daily  bustle  for  the  public  be  now  ov^,  I  dare  say  you  are 
atin  tendering  its  welfare ;  as  the  sun  in  winter,  when  seeming  to 
retire  from  the  world,  is  preparing  warmth  and. benedictions  for 
a  better  season."  This  sentence  might  be  tolerated  in  a  harangue; 
but  is  very  unsuitable  to  the  style  of  one  friend  corresponding 
witb  another. 

The  gaiety  Imd  vivacity  of  the  French  genius  appear  to 
much  advantage  in  their  letters,  and  have  given  birth  to  several 
agreeable  publications.    In  the  last  age,  Balzac  and  Yoiture 
were  the  two  most  celebrated  epistolary  writers.    Balzac's  repu- 
tation indeed  soon  declined,  on  account  of  his  swelling  periods 
and  pompous  style.    But  Yoiture  continued  long  a  favourite  au- 
thor.  His  composition  is  extremely  sparkling ;  he  shows  a  great 
deal  of   wit,  and  can  trifle  in  the  most  entertaining  manner. 
His  only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too  open  and  professed  a  wit,  to  be 
thoroughly  agreeable  as  a  letter  writer.   The  Letters  of  Madame 
de  Sevigui,  are  now  esteemed  the  most  accomplished  model  of 
a  familiar  correspondence.    They  turn  indeed  very  much  upon 
trifles^  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  the  news  of  the  town ;  and 
they  are  overloaded  with  extravagant  compliments,  and  expres- 
sions of  fondness,  to  her  favourite  daughter  ;  but  withal,  they 
show  such  perpetual  sprightliness,  they  contain  such  easy  and 
varied  narration,  and  so  many  strokes  of  the  most  lively  and 
beautiful  painting,  perfectly  free  from  any  affectation,  that  they 
are  justly  entitled  to  high  praise.    The  Letters  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortly  Montague  are  not  unworthy  of  being  named  after  those 
of  Madame  de  Sevignd.   They  have  much  of  the  French  ease  and 
vivacity ;  and  retain  more  the  character  of  agreeable  epistolary 
style,   than  perhaps  any  letters  which  have  i^peared  in  the 
English  language. 

There  remains  to  be  treated  of,  another  species  of  composi- 
tion in  prose,  which  comprehends  a  very  numerous,  though,  in 
general^  a  very  insignificant  class  of  writings,  known  by  the 
name  of  romances  and  novels.  These  may,  at  first  view,  seem 
too  insignificant  to  deserve  that  any  particular  notice  should  be 
taken  of  them.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion.  Mr.  Fletcher 
of  Salton,  in  one  of  his  tracts,  quotes  it  as  the  saying  of  a  wise 
man,  that,  give  him  the  making  of  all  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  he 
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would  allow  any  one  that  pleased  to  make  their  laws.  The  Bal- 
ing waa  founded  on  reflection  and  good  sease,  and  is  appUcabk 
to  the  subject  now  before  us.  For  any  kind  of  writings  how 
trifling  soever  in  appearance^  that  obtains  a  general  currency^ 
and  especially  that  early  preoccupies  the  imagination  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  must  demand  particular  attention.  Its  in- 
influenee  is  likely  to  be  considerable^  both  on  the  morals  and 
taste  of  a  nation. 

In  fact,  fictitious  histories  might  be  employed  for  very  useful 
purposes.  They  furnish  one  of  the  best  channels  for  conveying 
instruction,  for  painting  human  life  and  manners,  for  showing 
the  errors  into  which  we  are  betrayed  by  our  passions^  for  ren- 
dering virtue  amiable  and  vice  odious.  The  effect  of  well  conr 
trived  stories,  towards  accomplishing  these  purposes,  is  stronger 
than  any  effect  that  can  be  produced  by  simple  and  naked  in- 
struction ;  and  hence  we  find^  that  the  wisest  men  in  all  ages 
have  more  or  less  employed  fables  and  fictions,  as  the  vehicles 
of  knowledge.  These  have  ever  been  the  basis  of  both  qpic  and 
dramatic  poetry.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  sort  of 
writing,  considered  in  itself,  but  the  faulty  manner  of  its  execo* 
tion,  that  can  expose  it  to  any  contempt.  Lord  Bacon  takes 
notice  of  our  taste  for  fictitious  history,  as  a  proof  of  the  great- 
ness and  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  He  observes  very  in- 
geniously, that  the  ol^ects  of  this  world,  and  the  common  train 
of  affairs  which  we  behold  going  on  in  it,  do  not  fill  the  mind, 
npr  give  it  entire  satisfaction.  We  seek  for  something  that  shall 
expand  the  mind  in  a  greater  degree :  we  seek  for  more  heroic 
and  illustrious  deeds,  for  more  diversified  and  surprising  events, 
for  a  more  splendid  order  of  things,  a  more  regular  and  just 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  than  what  we  find 
here :  because  we  meet  not  wiUi  these  in  true  history,  we  have 
recourse  to  fictitious.  We  create  worlds  according  to  our  fancy, 
in  order  to  gratify  our  capacious  desires :  '*  Accommodando,'' 
says  that  great  philosopher,  "  rerum  simulachra  ad  animl  deau 
deria,  noi)  submittendo  animum  rebus,  quod  ratio  facit,  et  his- 
toria."  Let  us  tbeo,  since  the  subject  wants  neither  dignity 
nor  use,  make  a  few  observations  on  the  rise  and  progress  of 
fictitious  history,  and  the  different  forms  it  has  assumed  in  dif- 
ferent countries. 

In  all  countries  we  find  its  origin  very  ancient.    The  genius 
of  the  Eastern  nations,  in  particular,  was  from  the  earliest  times 

*  Accomroodattn^  the  appearances  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  not 
briniODg  down  the  mind,  as  history  and  philosophy  do,  to  the  coiir>e  cf  eTents." 
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flftvcli  tarnod  towardi  inTentioii^  and  the  love  of  fiction.  Their 
dhrinity>  their  phaloaophy,  and  their  politics^  were  clothed  in 
bblea  and  parables.  The  Indians,  Uie  Peniaas,  and  Arabians, 
wrere  aU  ftnnona  for  their  tales.  The  Arabian  Ni^ls'  Entertain- 
ments are  the  prodoction  of  a  romantic  invention,  bat  of  a  rich 
mnd  amusing  imagination ;  exhibiting  a  singular  and  carious  dis- 
play of  manners  and  eharacters,  and  beaatified  with  a  very  hu- 
mane morality.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  hear  of  the 
Ionian  and  Milesian  Tales ;  but  they  have  now  perished,  and, 
from  any  account  that  we  have  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  of 
flie  loose  and  wanton  kind.  Some  fictitious  histories  yet  remain, 
tliat  were  composed  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  by 
Apoleius,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  Heliodorus  bishop  of  Trica,in  the 
fourth  century ;  but  none  of  them  are  considerable  enough  to 
merit  particular  criticisms. 

During  the  dark  ages,-  this  sort  of  writing  assumed  a  new 
and  very  singular  form,  and  for  a  long  while  made  a  great  figure 
in  the  world.  The  martial  spirit  of  those  nations,  among  whom 
the  feudal  government  prevailed;  the  estaUishinent  of  single 
combat,  as  an  allowed  method  of  deciding  causes  both  of  justice 
and  honour;  Ae  appointment  of  champions  in  the  cause  of 
women,  who  could  not  maintain  their  own  rights  by  the  sword ; 
together  with  the  institution  of  military  tournaments,  in  which 
diflferent  kingdoms  vied  with  one  another,  gave  rise,  in  those 
times,  to  that  marvellous  system  of  chivalry,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  appearances  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Upon 
this  were  foanded  those  romances  of  knight-errantry,  winch 
carried  an  ideal  chivalry  to  a  still  more  extravagant  height  than 
it  bad  risen  in  fact.  There  was  displayed  in  them  a  new  and 
very  wonderful  sort  of  world,  hardly  bearing  any  resemblance 
to  the  world  in  which  we  dwell.  Not  only  knights  setting  forth 
to  redress  all  manner  of  wrongs,  but  in  every  page,  magicians, 
dragons,  and  giants,  mvulnerable  men,  winged  horses,  en- 
Planted  armour,  and  enchanted  castles  ;  adventures  absolutely 
incredible,  yet  suited  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  these  ages,  and 
to  the  legends,  and  superstitious  notions  concerning  magic  and 
necromancy,  which  then  prevailed.  This  merit  they  had,  oC 
being  writings  of  the  highly  moral  and  heroic  kind.  Their 
knights  were  patterns  not  of  courage  merely,  but  of  religion, 
generosity,  courtesy,  and  fidelity ;  and  the  heroines  were  no 
less  distinguished  for  modesty,  delicacy,  and  the  utmost  dignity 
of  manners. 

These  were  the  first  compositions  that  received  the  name  of 
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romances.  The  origin  of  Ubis  name  is  traced,  by  Mr.  Hott;  lin 
learned  bishop  of  Avrancfae,  to  the  Provencal  trabadonrs,  a  soii 
of.  story-tellers  and  bards  in  the  county  of  Provenoe,  vInk 
there  subsisted  some  remains  of  literature  imd  poetry.  Tk 
language  which  prevailed  in  that  country  was  a  mixtare  ef  Latia 
and  Gallic,  called  the  Roman  or  Romance  kngoage  ;  and,  u 
the  stories  of  these  trabadours  were  written  in  that  langaage, 
hence  it*  is  said  the  name  of  romance,  wUeh  we  now  apply  to  all 
fictitious  composition. 

The  earliest  of  these  romances,  is  that  which  goes  under  As 
name  of  Turpin,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  written  in  th> 
eleventh  century.  The  subject  is,  die  aohievemeiits  of  Chads* 
magne  and  his  peers  or  paladins,  in  driving  the  Saracens  out  til 
France  and  part  of  Spain ;  the  same  subject  which  Ariosto  lutf 
taken  for  his  celebrated  poem  of  Orlando  Furioso,  which  is  truly 
a  chivalry  romance,  as  extravagant  as  any  of  the  reat,  butpart^ 
heroic,  and  partly  comic,  embellished  with  the  highest  graces  si 
poetry.  The  romance  of  Turpm  was  followed  by  Amadis  ck 
Gaul,  and  many  more  of  the  same  stamp.  l%e  crusades  boft 
furnished  new  matter,  and  increased  the  spirit  for  such  writiagi ; 
the  Christians  against  the  Saracens  made  the  conunon  greoad* 
work  of  them ;  and  from  the  eleventh  to  tibe  sixteenlh  cealttiyi 
they  continued  to  bewitch  all  Europe.  In  Spain,  where  the  tasto 
for  this  sort  of  writing  had  been  most  greedily  caught,  the  in- 
genious Cervantes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centoiy,  contri* 
bttted  greatly  to  explode  it ;  and  the  abolition  of  toumafflentii, 
the  prohibition  of  single  combat,  the  disbelief  of  magic  and  en* 
chantments,  and  the  change  iiKgeneral  of  manners  throoghoiit 
Europe,  began  to  give  a  new  turn  to  fictitious  composition. 

Then  appeared  the  Astrsea  of  D'Urf6,  the  Grand  Cyrus,  ths 
Clelia,  and  Cleopatra  of  Madame  Scuderi,  the  Arcadia  of  Sis 
Philip  Sidney,  and  other  grave  and  stately  compositions  in  the 
same  style.  These  may  be  considered  as  formio^  tlie  secoo4 
stage  of  romance  writing.  The  heroism  and  the  gallttitryi  ^ 
moral  and  virtuous  turn  of  the  chivalry  romance,  were  still  pn^ 
served ;  but  the  dragons,  the  necromancers,  and  the  enchaate^ 
castles,  were  banished,  and  some  small  res^nUance  to  haoM 
nature  was  introduced.  Still,  however,  there  was  too  muok  w 
the  marvellous  in  them  to  please  an  age  whidli  now  aspir^  ^' 
retioement.  The  characters  were  discerned  to  be  strained;  tha 
style  to  be  swoln  ;  the  adventures  incredible ;  the  books  Oi^^ 
selves  were  voluminous  and  tedioas. 

Hence,  this  sort  of  composition  soon  assumed  a  tnird  fons^ 
and  from  magnificent  heroic  romance,  dwindled  down  to  lie 
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BoveL  These  novels,  both  10  France  and  £ng]iiiid, 
dbaring  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  and  king  Charles  II.  were  in 
Keaoral  of  a  trifling  nature,  without  the  appearance  of  moral 
tendeni^,  or  naeful  instractien.  Since  that  time,  however, 
wmm  whiit  better  has  been  attempted,  and  a  degree  of  reforma- 
tion iii^oduced  into  the  spirit  of  noyel  writing.  Imitations 
of  life  and  character  have  been  made  their  principal  object  Re^ 
lalians  have  been  professed  to  be  piven  of  the  behaviour  of 
persons  in  particular  interesting  situations,  such  as  may  actually 
iKAur  ia  life ;  by  means  of  which,  what  is  laudable  or  defective 
im  x^harader  aad  conduct,  mxj  be  pointed  out,  and  jdaced  in 
an  Mefttl  li^t  Upon  this  {dan,  the  French  have  produced  some 
eonipositions  of  considerable  merit  Qil  Blasj  by  Le  Sage,  is 
a  book  full  of  good  sense,  and  instructive  knowledge  of  the 
world.  The  works  of  Marivaux>  especially  his  Marianne,  disco- 
Yor  great  refinement  of  tbooght,  great  penetration  into  human 
aaturo,  and  paint  with  a  very  delicate  pencil,  some  of  the  nicest 
shades  and  features  in  the  distinction  of  characters.  The  Noo- 
mslle  Heioise  of  Rousseau  is  a  production  of  a  very  singular 
kind:  in  many  of  the  events  which  are  rdated,  improbable  and 
muMtaral ;  in  some  of  the  details  tedious,  and  for  some  of  the 
scenes  which  are  described  justly  blameable ;  but  withal»  for  the 
power  of  eloquence,  for  tenderness  of  sentiment,  for  ardour  of 
pamon,  entitled  to  rank  among  the  highest  productions  of  fic- 
titioiis  history 

bt  this  kind  of  writing  we  are,  it  roust  be  confessed,  in 
(Sveat  Britain,  inferiin*  to  the  French.  We  neitiier  relate  so 
agreeably,  nor  draw  characters  with  so  much  delicacy ;  yet  we 
are  not  without  some  performances  which  discover  the  sb-ength 
•f  the  British  genius.  No  fiction,  in  any  language,  was  ever 
better  siq^rted  than  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
While  it  is  carried  on  with  that  appearance  of  truth  and  simpli- 
eity,  which  takes  a  strong  hold  of  the  imagination  of  all  readers, 
it  suggests,  at  the  same  time,  very  useful  instruction ;  by  show- 
ing how  much  the  native  powers  of  man  may  be  exerted  for 
siunsoantiug  the  difficulties  of  any  external  situation.  Mr. 
Fielding^i  novels  are  highly  distinguished  for  their  humour  ;  a 
humour  which,  if  not  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate  kind,  is 
eriginal,  and  peculiar  to  himself.  The  characters  whidi  he  draws 
are  lively  and  natural,  and  marked  with  the  strokes  of  a  bold 
pem»L  The  general  scope  of  his  stories  is  favourable  to  hu- 
manity and  goodness  of  heart ;  and  in  Tom  Jones,  his  greatest 
work,  the  nihl  conduct  of  the  faUe,  and  the  subserviency  of 
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idl  the  incidents  to  the  winding  up  of  the  wiioIe>  daeerve  ntiidi 
praise.  The  most  moral  of  all  our  novel  writers  is  Riekardsva, 
the  author  of  Clarissa^  a  writer  of  excellent  intentioiis^  aad  ef 
very  considerable  capacity  and  genius  ;  did  he  not  posseM  €k» 
unfortunate  talent  of  spinning  out  pieces  of  amusement  iirto  aa 
immeasurable  length.  Tho  tririal  performaiices  whieh  daily  a|>- 
pear  in  public  under  the  title  of  iives^  adTentures^  and  hutarief, 
by  anonymous  authors,  if  they  be  often  innocent,  yet  are  mopt 
commonly  insipid ;  and  fliough  in  the  general  it  ought  to  be  ad^ 
mitted  that  characteristic^  noVels,  formed  upon  nature  aad^Mni 
life,  without  extravagance  and  without  lieent«Kisttee$>  might  fiir- 
nish  an  agreeable  and  useful  entertainment  to  the  ntind ;  ye^ 
considering  the  manner  in  which  4hese  writings  have  been  for  the 
most  part  conducted,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  that  they  oC- 
tener  tend  to  dissipation  and  idleness,  than  to  any  good  puipose. 
Let  us  now,  therefore,  make  our  retreat  from  these  regiims  of 
fiction. 


<  I   i     I 


LECTURE  XXXVm. 

NATURE  OF  POETRY— ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS- 
VERSIFICATION. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  my  obderyatiotts  on  the  different 
kinds  of  writing  in  prose.  What  remains  is,  to  treat  of  poetical 
composition.  Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  any  of  its 
particular  kinds,  I  design  this  lecture  as  an  introduction  to  Ae 
subject  of  poetry  in  general ;  wherein  I  shall  treat  of  its  natere* 
give  an  account  of  its  origin,  and  make  some  observations  on 
versification,  or  poetical  numbers. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be.  What  is  poetry?  and  wherein 
does  it  difier  from  prose?  The  answer  to  tbisf  question  is  not  so 
easy  as  might  at  first  be  imagined ;  and  critics  have  differed 
and  disputed  much,  concerning  the  proper  deflnitioii  of  poetry. 
Some  have  made  its  essence  to  consist  in  fiction.-^  and  suppiui 
their  opinion  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Plate*.  Bvl  this 
is  certainly  too  limited  a  definition ;  for  though  fitftien  may 
have  a  great  share  in  many  poetical  composttioas,  yet  many 
subjects  of  poetry  may  not  be  feigned  ;  as  where  the  poet 
describes  objects  which  actually  exist,  or  pours  forth  the  real 
sentiments  of  his  own  heart     Others  have  made  the  charac«^ 
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iterntic  of  poetry  to  lie  in  imitation.  But  this  is  altogether 
kfose  ;  for  several  other  arts  imitate  as  well  as  poetry ;  and 
an  imitatioii  of  human  manners  and  characters  may  be  car- 
ried an  in  the  hmnblest  prose^  no  less  than  in  the  more  lofty 
poetic  strain. 

The  most  just  and  comprehensive  definition  which,  I  think, 
nn  be  given  of  poetry,  is,  *  that  it  is  the  language  of  passion, 
or  of  enlivened  imagination,  formed,  most  conmionly,  into  regu- 
Unr  numbers.''  The  historian,  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  ad- 
dress themselves,  for  the  most  part,  primarily  to  the  understand- 
ing :  their  direct  aim  is  to  inform,  to  persuade,  or  to  instruct 
But  the  primary  aim  of  a  poet  is  to  please,  aad  to  move ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  to  the  imagination,  and  the  passions,  that  he 
speaks.  He  may,  and  he  ought  to  have  it  in  his  view,  to  instruct 
and  to  reform  ;  but  it  is  indirectly,  and  by  pleasing  and  moving, 
that  he  accomplishes  this  end.  His  mind  is  supposed  to  be  ani- 
mated by  some  interesting  object  which  fires  his  imagination,  or 
engages  his  passions  ;  and  which,  of  course,  communicates  to 
his  style  a  peculiar  elevation  suited  to  his  ideas  ;  very  different 
from  that  mode  of  expression,  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  in  its 
calm  ordinary  state.  I  have  added  to  my  definition,  that  this 
language  of  passion,  or  imagination,  is  formed,  most  commonly, 
into  regular  number^ ;  because,  though  versification  be,  in  gene- 
ral, the  exterior  distinction  of  poetry,  yet  there  are  some  forms 
of  verse  so  loose  and  familiar,  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable 
firom  prose  ;  such  as  the  verse  of  Terence's  Comedies  ;  and 
•there  is  also  a  species  of  prose,  so  measured  in  its  cadence,  and 
to  much  raised  in  its  tone,  as  to  approach  very  near  to  poetical 
numbers  ;  such  as  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon  ;  and  the  English 
translation  of  Ossian.  The  truth  is,  verse  and  prose,  on  some 
occasions,  run  into  one  another,  like  light  and  shade.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  determine  the  exact  limit  where  eloquence 
ends,  and  poetry  begins  ;  nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  being 
vary  precise  about  the  boundaries,  as  long  as  the  nature  of  each 
is  understood.  These  are  the  minutiae  of  criticism,  concerning 
which,  frivolous  writers  are  always  disposed  to  squabble ;  but 
which  deserve  not  any  particular  discussion.  The  truth  and 
justness  of  the  definition,  which  I  have  given  of  poetry,  will 
appear  more  fully  from  the  account  which  I  am  now  to  give 
^  its  origin,  and  which  will  tend  to  throw  hgbt  on  much 
^;  what  I  am  afterwards  to  deliver,  concerning  its  various 
kinds. 

'■    The  Oreeks,  ever  fend  of  attributing  to  their  own  nation  the 
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invention  of  all  sciences  and  arts,  have  aseribed  the  oiigiii  of 
poetry  to  Orpheus^  Linus,  and  Musaeus.  There  were,  perhapi, 
such  persons  as  these,  who  were  the  first  distinguished  bardi 
in  the  Grecian  countries.  But  long  before  such  names  wen 
heard  of,  and  among  nations  where  they  were  never  knowi^ 
poetry  existed.  It  is  a  great  error  to  imagine,  that  poetry  tad 
music  are  arts  which  belong  only  to  polished  nations.  Thcj 
have  their  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  belong  to  all  lUh 
tions,  and  to  all  ages  ;  though,  like  other  arts  founded  iu  ntr 
ture,  they  have  been  more  cultivated,  and,  from  a  concurrence 
of  favourable  circumstaDces,  carried  to  greater  perfection  in 
5ome  countries,  than  in  others.  In  order  to  eiqplore  the  rise  of 
poetry,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  deserts  and  the  wilds  ;  we 
must  go  back  to  the  age  of  hunters  and  of  shepherds ;  to  tbe 
highest  antiquity ;  and  to  the  simplest  form  of  manneFS  among 
mankind. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  the  concurring  voice  of  all  antiquity 
affirms,  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose.    But  in  what  aense  this 
seemingly  atrange  paradox  holds  true,  has  not  iJways  been  well 
understood.    There  never,  certainly,  was  any  period  of  society 
in  which  men  conversed  together  in  poetical  numbers.      It  was 
in  very  humble  and  scanty  prose>  as  we  may  easfly  believe,  that 
the  first  tribes  carried  on  intercourse  among   themselves,  re- 
lating to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  life.     But  from  the  very 
beginning  of  society,  there  were  occasions  on  which  they  met 
together  for  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  public  assemblies ;  and  on  all 
such  occasions,  it  is  well  known,  that  music,  song»  and  dance, 
made  their  principal  entertainment      It  is  chiefly  in  America, 
that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  made  acquainted  with 
men  in  their  savage  state.     We  learn  from  the  particular  and 
concurring  accounts  of  travellers,  that  among  all  the  nations  of 
that  vast  continent,  especially  among  the  northern  tribes,  with 
whom  we  have  had  most  intercourse,  music  and  song  are,  at  a8 
their  meetings,  carried  on  with  an  incredible  degree  of  enthosi- 
asih  ;  that  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  those  who  signalise  iheiO' 
selves  most  on  such  occasions  ;  that  it  is  in  songs  they  celebrate 
their  religious  rites  ;  that  by  these  they  lament  their  public?  and 
private  calamities,  the  death  of  friends,  or  the  loss  of  warriors , 
express  their  joy  on  their  victories ;  celebrate  the  great  9Ctiou 
of  their  nation,  and  their  heroes  ;  excite  each  other  to  perfoiQ 
brave  exploits  in  war,  or  to  suffer  death  and  torments  with  un 
shaken  constancy 

Here  then  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  poetic  composttioni 
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in  those  rude  effasions^  which  the  enthusiasm  of  fancy  or  passion 
saggested  to  untaught  men>  when  roused  by  interesting  events, 
and  by  their  meeting  together  in  public  assemblies.  Two  par* 
ticulars  would  early  distinguish  this  language  of  song^  from  that 
in  which  they  conversed  on  the  common  occurrences  of  life ; 
namely,  an  unusual  arrangement  of  words,  and  the  employment  • 
of  bold  figures  of  speech.  It  would  invert  words,  or  change 
them  from  that  order  in  which  they  are  commonly  placed,  to 
that  which  most  suited  the  train  in  which  they  rose  in  the  speaker's 
imagination ;  or  which  was  most  accommodated  to  the  cadence 
of  the  passion  by  which  he  was  moved.  Under  the  influence 
too  of  any  strong  emotion,  objects  do  not  appear  to  us  such  aa 
they  really  are,  but  such  as  passion  makes  us  see  them.  Wa 
magnify  and  exaggerate  ;  we  seek  to  interest  all  others  in  what 
causes  our  emotion  ;  we  compare  the  least  things  to  the  greatest ; 
we  call  upon  the  absent  as  well  as  the  present,  and  even  address 
ourselves  to  things  inanimate.  Hence,  in  congruity  with  those 
various  movements  of  the  mind,  arise  those  turns  of  expression, 
which  we  now  distinguish  by  the  learned  names  of  hyperbole 
prosopopceia,  simile,  &c.  but  which  are  no  other  than  the  na- 
tive original  language  of  poetry  among  the  most  barbarous 
nations.  * 

Man  is  both  a  poet  and  a  musician,  by  nature.    The  same 
impulse  which  prompted  the  enthusiastic  poetic  style^  prompted 
a  certain  melody,  or  modulation  of  sound,  suited  to  the  emo- 
tions of  joy  or  grief,  of  admiration,   love,  or  anger.     There 
is  a  power  in   sound,  which,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from 
habit  and  association,  makes  such  pathetic  impressions  on  the 
fancy,  as  delight  even  the  most  wild  barbarians.     Mosio  and 
poetry,  therefore,  had  the  same  rise :  they  were  prompted  by 
the  same    occasions;    they  were  united  in  song;  and-€is  long, 
as  they  continued  united,  they  tended,  without  doubt,  mutually 
to  heighten  and  exalt  each  other's  power.  The  first  poets  sung 
their  own  verses  :    and  hence  the  beginning  of  what  we  call 
versification,  or  words  arranged  in  a  more  artful  order  than, 
prose,  so  as  to  be  suited  to  some  tune  or  melody.     The  liberty 
of  transposition,  or  inversion,  which  the  poetic  style,  as  I  ob- 
served, would   naturally  assume,  made  it  easier  to  form   the 
words  into  some  sort  of  numbers  that  fell  in  with  the  music 
of  the  song.     Very  harsh  and  uncouth,  we  may  easily  believe, 
these  numbers  would  be  at  first.     But  the  pleasure  was  felt ; 
it  was    studied     and   versification,   by   degrees,   passed  into 
an  art. 

2  L 
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It  appears  from  what  has  been  said^  that  the  first  compo- 
sitions which  were  either  recorded  by  writings  or  transmitted  by 
tradition,  could  be  no  other  than  poetical  compositions.  No 
other  but  these  could  draw  the  attention  of  men  in  their  rode 
uncivilized  state.  Indeed,  they  know  no  other.  Cool  reasoning 
and  plain  discourse  had  no  power  to  attract  savage  tribes,  ad« 
dieted  only  to  hunting  and  war.  There  was  nothing  that  could 
either  rouse  the  speaker  to  pour  himself  forth,  or  dravir  the 
crowd  to  listen,  but  the  high  powers  of  passion,  of  music,  and 
of  song.  This  vehicle,  therefore,  and  no  other,  could  be  era- 
ployed  by  chiefs  and  legislators,  when  they  meant  to  instruct 
or  to  animate  their  tribes.  There  is,  likewise,  a  further  reason 
why  such  compositions  only  could  be  transmitted  to  posterity ; 
because,  before  writing  was  invented,  songs  only  could  last, 
and  be  remembered.  The  ear  gave  assistance  to  the  oiemory, 
by  the  help  of  numbers ;  fathers  repeated  and  sung  them  to 
their  children ;  and  by  this  oral  tradition  of  national  ballads, 
were  conveyed  all  the  historical  knowledge,  and  all  the  instruc- 
tion, of  the  first  ages. 

The  earliest  accounts  which  history  gives  us  concerning  all 
nations,  bear  testimony  to  these  facts.  In  the  first  ages  of 
Greece,  priests,  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  all  delivered  their 
instructions  in  poetry.  Apollo,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion,  their 
most  ancient  bards,  are  represented  as  the  first  tamers  of  man- 
kind, the  first  founders  of  law  and  civilization.  Minos  and 
Thales  sung  to  the  lyre  the  laws  which  tliey  composed  ;*  and  till 
the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Herodotus,  history  had 
appeared  in  no  other  form  than  that  of  poetical  tales. 

In  the  same  manner,  among  all  other  nations,  poets  and 
songs  are  the  first  objects  that  make  their  appearance.  Among 
the  Scythian  or  Gothic  nations,  many  of  their  kings  and  leaders 
were  scalders,  or  poets :  and  it  is  from  their  Runic  songs  that 
the  most  early  writers  of  their  history,  such  as  Saxo-Graimna- 
ticus,  acknowledge  that  they  had  derived  their  chief  informsr 
tion.  Among  the  Celtic  tribes,  in  Gaid,  Britain,  and  Ireland^ 
we  know  in  what  admiration  their  bards  were  held^  and  how 
great  influence  they  possessed  over  the  people.  They  were  both 
poets  and  musicians,  as  all  the  first  poets,  in  every  country, 
were.  They  were  always  near  the  person  of  the  chief  or  so- 
vereign ;  they  recorded  all  his  great  exploits ;  they  were  em- 
ployed as  the  ambassadors  between  contending  tribes,  and  their 
persons  were  held  sacred 

*  Strabo,  lib.  x. 
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FrtHn  this  dedaction  it  follows^  that  as  we  have  reason  to 
look  for  poems  and  songs  among  the  antiquitiefi  of  all  countries^ 
M  we  may  expect^  tiiat  in  the  strain  of  these  there  will  be  a 
remarkable  resemblance^  daring  the  primitive  periods  of  every 
eeimtry.  The  occasions  of  their  being  composed^  are  every 
where  nearly  the  same.  The  praises  of  gods  and  heroes^  .the 
eelebration  of  famed  ancestors^  the  recital  of  martial  deeds^  songs 
of  victory,  and  songs  of  lamentation  over  the  misfortunes  and 
death  of  their  coantrymen,  occur  among  all  nations ;  and  the 
'same  enthusiasm  and  fire^  the  same  wild  and  irregular^  but  ani- 
mated composition^  concise  and  glowing  style^  bold  and  extra- 
vagant figores  of  speech^  are  tlie  general  distinguishing  charac- 
ters of  an  the  most  ancient  and  original  poetry.  That  strong  Iij^- 
perbolical  manner  which  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  call  tlie 
oriental  manner  of  poetry  (because  some  of  the  earliest  poetical 
productions  came  to  us  frotn  tlie  East),  is  in  truth  no  more  orien- 
tal than  occidental ;  it  is  characteristical  of  an  age  rather  than  of 
a  country ;  and  belongs^  in  some  measure^  to  all  nations'  at  that 
period  which  first  gives  rise  to  music  and  to  song.  Mankind 
never  resemble  each  other^  so  much  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings 
of  society.  Its  subsequent  revolutions  give  birth  to  the  princi- 
pal distinctions  of  character  among  nations,  and  divert  into 
channels  widely  separated^  that  current  of  human  genius  and 
toanners^  which  descends  originally  from  one  spring. 

Diversity  of  climate^  and  of  manner  of  living,  will,  however, 
occasion  some  diversity  in  the  strain  of  the  first  poetry  of  na- 
tions ;  clnefly,  according  as  those  nations  are  of  a  more  fero- 
cious^ or  of  a  more  gentle  spirit ;  and  according  as  they  advance 
faster  or  slower  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Thus  we  find  all  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Gothic  poetry  remarkably  fierce,  and 
breathing  liotliing  but  slaughter  and  blood ;  while  the  Peruvian 
and  the  Chinese  songs  turned,  from  the  earliest  times,  upon 
milder  subjects.  The  Celtic  poetry,  in  the  days  of  "Ossian, 
though  chiefly  of  tlie  martial  kind,  yet  had  attained  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  tenderness  and  refinement ;  in  consequence  of 
the  long  cultivation  of  poetry  among  the  Celtae,  by  means  of  a 
series  and  succession  of  bards  which  had  been  established  for 
ages.     So  Lucan  informs  us  : 

Vos  <]noque,  qui  fortes  animos  belloqne  peremptos 
Landibus  in  longuin,  vates,  diffdnditis  aBYatn, 
Plnrima  secnri  fudistis  carmina  Bardi.*^Lib.  i.  44SI 

*  ^  You  too,  yc  bards,  whom  sacred  raptures  fire 
To  chauDt  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre, 

2l  2 
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Among  the  Grecian  nations^  their  early  poetry  appears  t( 
have  soon  received  a  philosophical  cast,  from  what  we  are  in* 
formed  concerning  the    subjects  of  Orpheus,  Linus^  and  Mu-i 
sseus,  who  treated  of  creation  and  of  chaos,  of  the  generatiOD| 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  rise  of  things ;  and  we  know  that  the 
Greeks  advanced  sooner  to  philosophy,    and  proceeded  with, 
a  quicker  pace  in  all  the  arts  of  refinement,  than  most  other^ 

nations. 

The  Arabians  and  the  Persians  have  always  been  the  great- 
est poets  of  tlie  East ;  and  among  them,  as  among  other  nations, 
poetry  was  the  earliest  vehicle  of  all  their  learning  and  instruc- 
tion.^ The  ancient  Arabs,  we  are  informed,-]-  Talued  themselves 
much  on  their  metrical  compositions,  which  were  of  two  sorts ; 
the  one  they  compared  to  loose  pearls,  and  the  other  to  pearls 
strung.  In  the  former,  the  sentences,  or  verses,  were  withaut 
connexion,  and  their  beauty  arose  from  the  elegance  of  the  ei- 
pression,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  sentiment  The  moral  doe* 
trines  of  the  Persians  were  generally  conq>rehended  in  ffuch  in- 
dependent proverbial  apophthegms,  formed  into  verse.  In  tins 
respect  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  :  a  great  part  of  which  book  consists  of  uncooneoted 
poetry,  like  the  loose  pearls  of  tlie  Arabians.  The  same  form 
of  composition  appears  also  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  Cvreeks 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  a  more  regular 
structure,  and  closer  connexion  Df  parts,  into  their  poetical 
.  writings. 

During  the  infancy  of  poetry  all  the  different  kinds  of  it  lay 
confused,  and  were  mingled  in  the  same  composition,  according 
as  inclination,  enthusiasm,  or  casual  incidents,  directed  the  poef s 
strain.  In  the  progress  of  society  and  arts*  they  began  to 
assume  those  different  regular  forms,  and  to  be  distinguished  by 
those  different  names  under  which  we  now  know  them.  Bol 
in  the  first  rude  state  of  poetical  effusions,  we  can  easily  disceni 
the  seeds  and  beginnings  of  all  the  kinds  of  regular  poetry* 
Odes  and  hymns  of  every  sort,  would  naturally  be  among  the 
first  compositions;  according  as  the  bards  were  moved  by 
religious    feelings,   by  exultation,   resentment,-  love,    or   any 


Who  consecrate,  in  your  immortal  strain. 

Brave  patriot  souls  in  righteous  battle  slain ; 

Securely  now  the  useful  task  renew. 

And  noblest  themes  in  deathless  son^  pursue.** — Rows. 

*  Vid.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  chap,  de  la  Poesie  des  Persans. 
t  Vid.  Preliminaiy  Discourse  to  Sale's  Translation  of  Uie  Koran. 
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other  warm  sentiment^  to  pour  themselves  forth  in  song.  Plain- 
tive or  elegiac  poetry  would  as  naturally  arise  from  lamentations 
^er  their  deceased  friends.  The  recital  of  the  achievements  of 
Aeir  heroes,  and  their  ancestors,  gave  birth  to  what  we  now 
eaS  epic  poetry ;  and  as  not  content  with  simply  reciting  these, 
they  would  infallibly  be  led,  at  some  of  their  public  meetings, 
to  represent  them,  by  introducing  different  bards  speaking  in  the 
character  of  their  heroes,  and  answering  each  other,  we  find  in 
thiv  the  first  oufKnes  of  tragedy,  or  dramatic  writing. 

None  of.  these  kinds  of  poetry,  however,  were  in  the  first 
ages  of  society  properly  distinguished  or  separated,  as  they  are 
now,  from  each  other.  Indeed,  not  only  were  the  different 
kinds  of  poetry  then  mixed  together,  but  all  that  we  now  call 
etters  or  composition  of  any  kind,  was  then  blended  in  one 
nass.  At  first,  history,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  were  all  the 
same.  Whoever  wanted  to  move  or  to  persuade,  to  inform  or  to 
entertain  his  countrymen  and  neighbours,  whatever  was  the 
sabgect,  accompanied  his  sentiment  and  tales  with  the  melody 
ot  song.  This  was  the  case  in  that  period  of  society,  when  the 
character  and  occupations  of  the  husbandman  and  the  builden 
the  warrior  and  the  statesman,  were  united  in  one  person. 
When  the  progress  of  society  brought  on  a  separation  of  the 
different  arts  and  professions  of  civil  life,  it  led  also  by  degrees 
to  a  separation  of  the  different  literary  provinces  fi*om  each 
other. 

The  art  of  writing  was  in  process  of  time  invented ;  records 
^  past  transactions  began  to  be  kept ;  men,  occupied  with  the 
sttfcgects  of  policy  and  useful  arts,  wished  now  to  be  Instructed 
and  informed,  as  well  as  moved.  They  reasoned  and  reflected 
upon  the  affairs  of  life  ;  and  were  interested  by  what  was  real, 
not  fabulous,  in  past  transactions.  The  historian,  therefore, 
now  laid  aside  the  buskins  of  poetry ;  he  wrote  in  prose,  and 
attempted  to  give  a  faithful  and  judicious  relation  of  former 
events.  The  philosopher  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  un- 
derstanding. The  orator  studied  to  persuade  by  reasoning,  and 
retained  more  or  less  of  the  ancient  passionate  and  glowing 
style,  according  as  it  was  conducive  to  his  purpose.  Poetry 
became  now  a  separate  art,  calculated  chiefly  to  please,  and  con« 
fined  generally  to  such  subjects  as  related  to  the  imagination  and 
passions*  Even  its  earliest  companion,  music,  was  in  a  great 
measure  divided  from  it. 

These  separations  brought  all  the  literary  arts  into  a  more 
regulair  forra^  and  contributed  to  the  exact  and  accurate  culti- 
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YAtion  of  eacit  Poetry^  howerer^  in  ita  and^i  original  cmr 
dition^  was  perhajMi  more  vigorous  than  ilia  in  its  modem  sb^f. 
It  included^  then,  the  whole  burst  of  the  human  mind ;  the  whojjii 
exertion  of  its  imaginative  faculties.  It  spoke  then  the  kgi^^iuigo 
of  passion^  and  no  other ;  for  to  passion  it  owed  its  bivtk 
Prompted  and  inspired  by  objects  which  to  him  seemed  great, 
by  events  which  interested  his  country  or  his  friends,  the  eadj 
bard  arose  and  sung.  He  sung  indeed  in  wild  and  disorded^f 
strains ;  but  they  were  the  native  effusions  of  his  heart.;  tiief 
were  the  ardent  conceptions  of  admiration  or  resentmi^  of 
sorrow  or  friendship,  which  he  poured  forth,  k  is  no  wonder^ 
therefore,  that  in  the  rude  and  artless  strain  of  the  first  poj^ 
of  all  nations,  we  should  often  find  somewliat  that  captivates  and 
transports  the  mind.  In  after-ages,  when  poatry  became  a  re* 
gular  art,  studied  for  reputation  and  for  gain,  authors  beg^nto 
affect  what  they  did  not  feeL  Composing  coolly  in  their  closets, 
they  endeavoured  to  imitate  passion,  rather  than  to  express 
it ;  they  tried  to  force  their  imagination  into  raptures^  or 
to  supply  the  defect  of  native  warmth,  by  those  arti^ial 
ornaments  which  might  give  composition  a  splendid  appesr- 
ance. 

The  separation  of  music  from  poetry,  produced  consequen- 
ces not  favourable  in  some  respects  to  poetry,  and  in  msoy 
respects  hurtful  to  music.^    As  long  as  they  remained  united, 
music  enlivened  and  animated  poetry,  and  poetry  gave  force  and 
expression  to  musical  sound.     The  music  of  Uiat  early  period 
was,  beyond  doubt,  extremely  simple ;  and  must  have  consisted 
chiefly  of  such  pathetic  notes,  as  the  voice  could  adapt  to  tbe 
words  of  the  song.    Musical  instruments,  such  as  flutes,  and 
pipes,  and  a  lyre  with  a  very  few  strings,  appear  to  have  been 
early  invented  among  some  nations;  but  no  more  was  intended 
by  tliese  instruments,  than  simply  to  accompany  the  voice,  and  to 
heighten  the  melody  of  song.     The  poet's  strain  was  always 
heard ;  and  from  many  circumstances^  it  appears,  that  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  other  nations  the  bard 
sung  his  verses,  and  played  upon  his  harp  or  lyre  at  the  san^® 
time.    In  this  state  the  art  of  music  was,  when  it  produced  all 
those  great  effects  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  ancient  history* 
And  certain  it  is,  that  from  simple  music  only,  and  from  vavsic 
accompanied  with  verse  or  song,  we  are  to  look  for  strong 
expression,    and   powerful   influence    over   the    human  mind* 

*  See  Dr.  Brown's  Dissertation  on  the  JRiM^  UnUm^  and  SeparaHon  rf  P*^ 
andMM9k» 
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When  inf  trumental  music  came  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  art, 
&:veBi^  of  the  poet's  song,  and  formed  into  the  artificial  and 
intricate  combinations  of  harmony,  it  lost  all  its  ancient  power 
<rir  inflaming  the  hearers  with  strong  emotions  ;  and  sunk  into  an 
art  of  mere  amusement,  among  polished  and  luxurious  nations 

Still,  however,  poetry  preserves,  in  all  countries,  some  re- 
mains of  its  first  and  original  connection  with  music.  By  being 
ottered  in  song,  it  was  formed  into  numbers,  or  into  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  words  and  syllables,  very  different  in  different 
countries ;  but  such  as,  to  the  inhabitants  of  each,  seemed  most 
melodious  and  agreeable  in  sound.  Whence  arises  that  great 
characteristic  of  poetry  which  we  now  caO  verse ;  a  subject 
which  comes  next  to  be  treated  of. 

It  is  a  subject  of  a  curious  nature ;  but  as  I  am  sensible, 
that,  were  I  to  pursue  it  as  far  as  my  inclination  leads,  it  would 
give  rise  to  discussions,  which  the  greater  part  of  readers  would 
consider  as  minute,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations 
upon  English  versification. 

Nations,  whose  language  and  pronunciation  were  of  a  musical 
kind,  rested  their  inersification  chiefly  upon  the  quantities,  that 
is,  the  length  or  shortness  of  their  syllables.  Others,  who  did 
not  make  the  quantities  of  their  syllables  to  be  so  distinctly 
perceived  in  pronouncing  them,  rested  the  melody  of  their  verse 
upon  the  number  of  syllables  it  contained,  upon  the  proper  dis- 
position of  accents  and  pauses  in  it,  and  frequently  upon  that 
return  of  corresponding  sounds^  which  we  call  rhyme.  The 
former  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  latter  is 
the  case  with  us,  and  with  most  modern  nations.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  every  syllable,  or  the  far  greatest  number 
at  least,  was  known  to  have  a  fixed  and  determined  quantity ; 
and  their  manner  of  pronouncing  rendered  this  so  sensible  to 
the  ear,  that  a  long  syllable  was  counted  precisely  equal  in  time 
to  two  short  ones.  Upon  this  principle,  the  number  of  syllables 
contained  in  their  hexameter  verse  was  allowed  to  vary.  It  may 
extend  to  seventeen ;  it  can  contain,  when  regular,  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  ;  but  the  musical  time  was,  notwithstanding,  pre- 
precisely  the  same  in  every  hexameter  verse,  and  was  always 
equal  to  that  of  twelve  long  syllables.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
regular  time  of  every  verse,  and  the  proper  mixture  and  succes- 
sion of  long  and  short  syllables  which  ought  to  compose  it, 
were  invented,  what  the  grammarians  call  metrical  feet,  dactyles, 
spondees,  iambus,  &c.  By  these  measures  was  tried  the  accu- 
racy of  composition  in  every  line,  and  whether  it  was  so  con- 
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structed  as  to  complete  its  proper  melody.  It  was  requisite,  fw 
instance,  that  the  hexameter  verse  should  have  tlie  quaotity  of 
its  syllables  so  disposed,  that  it  could  be  scanned  or  measured  by 
six  metrical  feet,  which  might  be  either  dactyles  or  spondees  (si 
the  musical  time  of  botli  these  is  the  same),  with  tliis  restriction 
only,  that  the  fifth  foot  was  regularly  to  be  a  dactyle^  and  tlie 
last  a  spondee.'^ 

The  introduction  of  these  feet  into  English  verse,  would  be 
altogether  out  of  place  ;  for  the  genius  of  our  language  ccrreS' 
ponds  not  in  this  respect  to  the  Greek  or  Latin,  I  say  not,  that 
we  have  no  regard  to  quantity,  or  to  long  and  short,  in  pro- 
nouncing. Many  words  we  have^  especially  our  words  consist- 
ing of  several  syllables,  where  the  quantity,  or  the  long  and  short 
syllables,  are  invariably  fixed ;  but  great  numbers  we  have,  also, 
where  the  quantity  is  left  altogether  loose.  This  is  the  case  with 
a  great  part  of  our  words  consisting  of  two  syllables,  and  widi 
almost  all  our  monosyllables.  In  general,  the  difference  niaile 
between  long  and  short  syllables,  in  our  manner  of  pronoaneiog 
them,  is  so  very  inconsiderable,  and  so  much  liberty  is  left  us 
for  making  tliem  either  long  or  short  at  pleasure^  tliat  mere 
quantity  is  of  very  little  effect  in  English  versification.  The 
only  perceptible  difference  among  our  syllables,  arises  from 
some  of  them  being  uttered  with  that  stronger  percussion  of 
voice,  which  we  call  accent.  This  accent  does  not  always  make 
the  syllable  longer,  but  gives  it  more  force  of  sound  only ;  and  it 
is  upon  a  certain  order  and  succession  of  accented  and  uoac- 

•  Some  writers  ima{;tne,  tiiat  the  feet  in  Latin  verse  were  intended  lo  corres- 
pord  to  bars  in  music,  and  to  tbmi  musical  intervals  or  distinctions,  sensible  to 
tlie  ear  in  the  pronunctatiou  of  the  line.    Had  this  been  the  case,  every  kind  cf 
verse  must  have  had  a  peculiar  order  of  feet  appropriated  to  it.    But  the  con* 
nion  proso<lies  show,  that  there  are  several  forms  of  Latin  verse  which  are  cap** 
ble  of  bein^  measured  indifferently,  by  a  series  of  feet  of  vei7  different  kindi- 
For  instance,  what  is  called  the  Asclepedspan  verse  (in  which  Qu'^i'st  Ode  of 
Horace  is  written)  may  be  scanned  either  by  a  spondens,  two  cltoriambuses,  ^d 
a  pyrrichius ;  or  by  a  spondeus,  a  dactylus  succeeded  by  a  ca!sura,  and  two  d<c- 
tyluses.    Tlie  common  pentameter,  and  some  other  forms  of  verse,  admit  tlie  lii^e 
varieties ;  and  yet  the  melody  of  the  verse  remains  always  the  same,  tltoiif^b  it  be 
scanned  by  different  feet.    Tliis  proves  that  the  metrical  feet  were  not  *cnsiW* 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  line,  but  were  intended  only  to  rcs;ulate  its  ronstiac* 
tion ;  or  applied  as  measures,  to  try  whether  the  succession  of  lout;  and  sUott 
syllables  was  such  as  suited  the  melody  of  the  verse:  and  as  feet  of  dilferrnt 
kinds  could  sometimes  be  applied  for  this  purpose,  hence  it  happened,  tliat  so>"^ 
fonns  of  verse  were  capable  of  bein^  scanned  in  different  ways.    For  mcw«naf 
tlie  hexameter  line,  no  other  feet  were  found  so  proper  as  dactyles  and  spondee** 
and  therefore  by  these  it  is  unifonnly  scanned.    Bat  no  car  is  sensible  of  the  ter- 
mination of  each  foot,  in  reading;  an  hexameter  line.   From  a  niisappreliensioo  p' 
this  matter,  I  apprehend  that  confusion  has  sometimes  arisen  among  writerit  * 
treating  of  the  prosody  both  of  Latin  and  of  English  verse. 
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eeiited  syllables,  infinitely  more  than  upon  their  being  long  or 
shorty  that  the  melody  of  our  verse  depends.  If  we  take  any  of 
Mr.  Pope's  lines,  and  in  reciting  them  alter  the  quantity  of  the 
syllables,  as  far  as  our  quantities  are  sensible,  the  music  of  the 
Terse  will  not  be  much  injured :  whereas,  if  we  do  not  accent  the 
syllables  according  as  the  verse  dictates,  its  melody  will  be 
totally  destroyed.^ 

Our  English  heroic  verse  is  of  what  may  be  called  an  iambic 
structure ;  that  is,  composed  of  a  succession,  nearly  alternate, 
of  syllables,  not  short  and  long,  but  unaccented  and  accented. 
With  regard  to  the  place  of  these  accents,  however,  some 
hberty  is  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Very  often,  though 
not  always,  the  line  begins  with  an  unaccented  syllable ;  and 
sometimes,  in  the  course  of  it,  two  unaccented  syllables  follow 
each  other.  But,  in  general,  there  are  either  five,  or  four,  ac- 
cented syllables  in  each  line.  The  number  of  syllables  is  ten, 
mdess  where  an  Alexandrian  verse  is  occasionally  admitted.  In 
verses  not  Alexandrian,  instances  occur  where  the  line  appears 
to  have  more  than  the  limited  number.  But  in  such  instances, 
I  apprehend  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  liquid  syllables 
are  so  slurred  in  pronouncing,  as  to  bring  the  verse,  with  respect 
to  its  effect  upon  the  ear,  within  the  usual  bounds. 

Another  essential  circumstance  in  the  constitution  of  our 
verse,  is  the  caesural  pause,  which  falls  towards  the  middle  of 
^ach  line.  Some  pause  of  tliis  kind,  dictated  by  the  melody,  is 
foottd  in  the  verse  of  most  nations.  It  is  found,  as  might  be 
shown,  in  the  Latin  hexameter.  In  the  French  heroic  verse,  it 
is  very  sensible.  That  is  a  verse  of  twelve  syllables,  and  in 
every  line,  just  after  the  sixth  syllable,  there  falls  regularly  and 
indispensably  a  caesural  pause,  dividing  the  line  into  two  equal 
hemistichs.  For  example,  in  the  first  lines  of  Boileau's  Epistle 
to  the  King : 

Jenne  et  vaillant  h^ros  |  dont  la  haute  Ba^esse 
N'e3t  point  le  frnit  tardif  ]  d'line  Icnte  vieillesse, 
Qni  seol  sans  miuistre  |  d  I'example  des  Dieiix, 
Soutiens  toot  par  toi-m^me  j  et  vols  tons  par  sps  yeiix. 

•  See  this  well  illustrated  in  Lord  Monboddo's  treatise  of  the  Origin  and 
ingress  of  Language,  vol.  ii.  under  the  head  of  the  Prosody  of  Lanjyuaije.  He 
•hows  that  tliis  is  not  only  the  constitution  of  our  own  verse,  but  that  by  our 
■MiBcr  of  reading  Latin  verse,  we  make  its  music  nearly  the  same.  For  we 
*Wainly  do  not  pronounce  it  according  to  the  ancient  quantities,  so  as  to  make 
^musical  time  of  one  long  syllable  equal  to  two  short  ones ;  but  according  to  a 
succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  only  mixed  in  a  ratio  diffeient 
fr**  that  of  our  own  verse.  No  Roman  could  possibly  nuderstaud  our  pro- 
"■nditioii. 
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In  this  strain  all  their  verses  proceed ;  the  one  half  of  the  line 
always  answering  to  the  other,  and  the  same  chime  retnming 
incessantly  on  the  ear  without  intermission  or  change ;  which 
is  certainly  a  defect  in  their  verse,  and  unfits  it  so  very  much 
for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  heroic  poetry.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  distinguishing  advantage  ot  our  EngUah  verse,  that 
it  allows  the  pause  to  be  varied  through  four  different  syllables 
in  the  Une.  The  pause  may  fall  after  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the 
sixth,  or  the  seventh  syllable ;  and  according  as  the  pause  is 
placed  after  one  or  other  of  these  syllables,  the  melody  of  the 
verse  is  much  changed,  its  air  and  cadence  are  diversified.  By 
thisv means,  uncommon  richness  and  variety  are  added  to  English 
versification. 

When  the  pause  falls  earliest,  that  is,  after  the  fourih  sylla- 
ble, the  briskest  melody  is  thereby  formed,  and  the  most  spirited 
air  given  to  the  line.  In  the  following  lines  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  Mr.  Pope  has,  with  exquisite  propriety,  suited  the  con* 
struction  of  the  verse  to  the  subject : 

On  her  white  breast  |  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore» 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  )  and  infidels  adore ; 
Her  lively  looks  |  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 
Quick  as  her  eyes  |  and  as  nnfix'd  as  those. 
Favours  to  none  |  to  all  she  smiles  eztendSi 
Oft  she  rejects  |  but  never  once  offends. 

When  the  pause  falls  after  the  fifth  syllable,  which  divides 
the  line  into  two  equal  portions,  the  melody  is  sensibly  altered. 
The  verse  loses  that  brisk  and  sprightly  air,  which  it  had  with 
the  former  pause,  and  becomes  more  smooth,  gentle,  and  flowiog. 

Eternal  sunshine  [  of  the  spotless  mind, 

Each  prayer  accepted  |  and  each  wish  resign'd. 

When  the  pause  proceeds  to  follow  the  sixth  syllable,  tie 
tenor  of  the  music  becomes  solemn  and  grave.  The  verse 
marches  now  with  a  more  slow  and  measured  space,  than  in 
cither  of  the  two  former  cases. 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son  |  the  direful  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes  |  O  goddess,  singl 

But  the  grave  solemn  cadence  becomes  still  more  sensible^ 
when  the  pause  falls  after  the  seventh  syUable,  which  is  the 
nearest  place  to  the  end  of  the  line  that  it  can  occupy.  Tto 
kind  of  verse  occurs  the  seldomest,  but  has  a  happy  effect  m 
diversifying  the  melody.  It  produces  that  slow  Alexandrian 
air,  which  is  finely  suited  to  a  close  ;  and  for  this  reason,  suci 
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lines  almost  never  occur  togotlicr,  but  are  luied  in  finishing  the 
coaplet 

And  in  the  smooth  description  )  miirmar  still. 
Long  loved,  adored  ideas !  |  all  adieu. 

I  have  taken  my  examples  from  verses  in  rhyme,  because  in 
these   oar  versification  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  law.     As 
blank  verse  is  of  a  freer  kind^  and  naturally  is  read  with  less 
cadence  or  tone^  the  pauses  in  it^  and  the  efiect  of  them^  are  not 
always  so  sensible  to  the  ear.     It  is  constructed,  however,  en-* 
kirely  upon  the  same  principles^  with  respect  to  the  place  of  the 
panae.     There  are  some  who,  in  order  to  exalt  the  variety  and 
the  power  of  our  heroic  verse^  have  maintained  that  it  admits  of 
musical  pauses,  not  only  after  those  four  syllables  where  I  as^ 
signed  their  place,  but  after  any  one  syllable  in  the  verse  indif- 
ferently, where  the  sense  directs  it  to  be  placed.     This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  pause 
at  all  belonging  to  the  natural  melody  of  the  verse  ;  since, .  ac- 
cording to  this  notion,  the  pause  is  formed  entirely  to  the  mean- 
ing, not  by  the  music.    But  this  I  apprehend  to  be  contrary 
both  to  the  nature  of  versification,  and  to  the  experience  of  every 
good  ear.*    Those  certainly  are  the  happiest  lines,  wherein  the 
pause,  prompted  by  the  melody,  coincides  in  some  degree  with 
that  of  the  sense,  or  at  least  does  not  tend  to  spoil  or  interrupt 
the  meaning.    Wherever  any  opposition  between  the  music  and 
the  sense  chances  to  take  place,  I  observed  before,  in  treating  of 
pronunciation  or  delivery,  that  the  proper  method  of  reading 
these  lines,  is  to  read  them  according  as  the  sense  dictates,  neg- 
lecting or  slurring  the  caesural  pause ;  which  renders  the  line 
less  graceful  indeed,  but,  however,  does  not  entirely  destroy  its 
sound. 

Our  blank  verse  possesses  great  advantages^  and  is  ipdeed 
a  noble,  bold,  and  disencumbered  species  of  versification.  The 
principal  defect  in  rhyme,  is  the  full  close  which  it  forces  upon 

*  In  the  Italian  heroic  yerse,  employed  by  Tasso  in  his  Gierusalemme,  and 
Ariosto  in  his  Orlando,  the  pauses  are  of  the  same  varied  nature  with  those 
>«hich  I  have  shown  to  belong  to  English  versificatton,  and  fall  after  the  same 
four  syllables  in  the  line.  Marmontel,  in  his.Poetiqae  Fran^oise,  vol.  i.  p.  200, 
takes  notice,  'that  this  constrnction  of  verse  is  common  to  the  Italians  and  the 
English ;  and  defends  the  uniformity  of  the  French  caesural  pause  upon  this 
ground,  that  the  alternation  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes,  furnishes  snAI- 
cient  variety  to  the  French  poetry ;  whereas  the  change  of  movement,  occasionecl 
by  the  four  difi'erent  pauses  in  English  and  Italian  verse,  produces,  according  to 
him,  too  great  diversity.  On  the  head  of  pauses  in  English  versification,  see  the 
dements  of  Criticism,  chap,  xviii.  sect.  4, 
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the  car,  at  the  end  of  every  couplet.     Blank  verse  is  freed  from 
this ;  and  allows  the  lines  to  run  into  each  otlier  with  as  great 
liberty  as  the  Latin  hexameter  permits,  perhaps  with  greater. 
Hence  it  is  particularly  suited  to  subjects  of  dignity  and  force, 
which  demand  more  free  and  manly  numbers  tlian  rhyme.     Tlie 
constraint  and  strict  regularity  of  rhyme,  are  unfavourable  to 
tlie  sublime,  or  to  the  highly  pathetic  strain.     An  epic  poem^  or 
a  tragedy,  would  be  fettered  and  degraded  by  it.     It  is  best 
adapted  to  compositions  of  a  temperate  strain,  where  no  particu- 
lar vehemence  is  required  in  the  sentiments,  nor  great  sublimity 
in  the  style ;  such  as  pastorals,  elegies,  epistles,  satires,  &c. 
To  these  it  communicates  that  degree  of  elevation  which  is 
proper  for  tliem ;  and  without  any  other  assistance  sufficiently 
distinguishes  the  style  from  prose.     He  who  should  write  such 
poems  in  blank  verse,  would  render  his  work  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing.    In  order  to  support  a  poetical  style,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  affect  a  pomp  of  language,  unsuitable  to  the  subject. 
Though  I  join  in  opinion  with  those,  who  think  tliat  rhyme 
finds  its  proper  place  in  the  middle,   but  not  in  the  higher 
regions  of  poetry,  I  can  by  no  means  join  in  the  invectives 
which  some  have  poured  out  against  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  bar- 
barous jingling  of  sounds,  fit  only  for  children,  and  ovnng  to 
nothing  but  the  corruption  of  taste  in  the  monkish  ages.    Rh^'me 
might  indeed  be  barbarous  in  Latin  or  Greek  verse,  because 
these  languages,  by  the  sonorousness  of  their  words,  by  their 
liberty  of  transposition  and  inversion,  by  their  fixed  quantities 
and  musical  pronunciation,  could  carry  on  the  melody  of  verse 
without  its  aid.    But  it  does  not  follow,  that  therefore  it  must  be 
barbarous  in  the  English  language,  which  is  destitute  of  these 
advantages.    Every  language  has  powers  and  graces,  and  music 
peculiar  to  itself;  and  what  is  becoming  in  one,  would  be  ridicu- 
lous in  another.^    Rhyme  was  barbarous  in  Latin ;  and  an  at* 
tempt  to  construct  English  verses  after  the  form  of  hexameters, 
and  pentameters,  and  sapphics,  is  as  barbarous  among  us.     It  is 
not  true,  that  rhyme  is  merely  a  monkish  invention.     On  the 
contrary,  it  has  obtained  under  different  forms,  in  the  versifica- 
tion of  most  known  nations.    It  is  found  in  tlie  ancient  poetry  of 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe  ;  it  is  said  to  be  found  among  the 
Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and  the  Americans.    This 
shows  that  there  is  something  in  tlie  return  of  similar  sounds, 
which  is  grateful  to  tlie  ears  of  most  part  of  mankind.    And  if 
any  one,  after  reading  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock   or  Eloisa 
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to  Abelard,  shall  not  admit  ouro-hyme,  with  all  its  varieties  of 
paudes>  to  carry  both  elegance^  and  sweetness  of  sounds  his  ear 
mast  be  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 

The  present  form  of  our  English  heroic  rhyme  in  couplets, 
is  a  modem  species  of  versification.  The  measure  generally 
used  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  King  James^  and  King 
Charles  I.,  was  the  stanza  of  eight  lines^  such  as  Spenser  em- 
ploysj  borrowed  from  the  Italian ;  a  measure  very  constrained 
and  artificial.  Waller  was  the  first  who  brought  couplets  into 
vogue ;  and  Dryden  afterwards  established  the  usage.  Waller 
first  smoothed  our  verse;  Dryden  perfected  it.  Mr.  Pope's 
versification  has  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  flowing  and  smooth 
in  the  highest  degree ;  far  more  laboured  and  correct  than 
that  otf  any  who  went  before  him.  He  introduced  one  con* 
siderable  change  into  heoric  verse,  by  totally  throwing  aside 
the  triplets,  or  three  lines  rhyming  together,  in  which  Mr. 
Drydea  abounded.  Dryden's  versification,  however,  has  very 
great  merit;  and,  like  aU  his  productions,  has  much  spirit, 
mixed  with  carelessness.  If  not  so  smooth  and  correct  as 
Pope's,  it  is  however  more  varied  and  easy.  He  subjects 
himself  less  to  the  rule  of  closing  the  sense  with  the  coup- 
let :  and  frequently  takes  the  liberty  of  making  his  couplets 
run  into  one  another,  with  somewhat  of  the  freedom  of  blank 
verse. 


LECTURE  XXXTX. 

PASTORAL  POETRY-*LYRIC  POETRY. 

In  the  last  lecture,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  poetry,  and  made  some  observations  on  the  na- 
ture of  English  versification.  I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the 
chief  kinds  of  Poetical  Composition ;  and  of  the  critical  rules  that 
relate  to  them.  I  shall  follow  that  order  which  is  most  simple 
and  natural ;  beginning  with  the  lesser  forms  of  poetry,  and 
ascending  from  them  to  the  epic  and  dramatic,  as  the  most 
dignified.  This  lecture  shall  be  employed  on  Pastoral  and  Lyric 
Poetry. 

Though  I  begin  with  the  consideration  of  Pastoral  Poetry, 
it  is  not  because  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
poetical  composition.     On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
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was  not  coltiTated  as  a  distinct  species,  or  sabject  of  writing, 
antil  society  had  advanced  in  refinement  Most  authors  have 
indeed  indulged  the  fancy,  that  because  the  life  which  mankiiid 
first  led  was  rural,  therefore  their  first  poetry  was  pastoral,  or 
employed  in  the  celebration  of  rural  scenes  and  objects.  I  make 
no  doubt,  that  it  would  borrow  many  of  its  images  and  allasioiu 
from  those  natural  objects,  with  which  men  were  best  acquainted; 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  calm  and  tranquil  scenes  of  nirdi 
felicity  were  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  objects  which  inspired 
that  strain  of  composition  which  we  now  call  poetry.  It  was 
inspired,  in  the  first  periods  of  every  nation,  by  events  and  ob- 
jects which  roused  men's  passions  ;  or,  at  least,  awakened  their 
wonder  and  admiration.  The  actions  of  their  gods  and  heroes, 
their  own  exploits  in  war,  the  successes  or  misfortunes  of  their 
countrymen  and  friends,  furnished  the  first  themes  to  the  bards 
of  every  country.  What  was  of  a  pastoral  kind  in  their  compo- 
sitions, was  incidental  only.  They  did  not  think  of  choosing  for 
their  theme,  the  tranquillity  and  tho  pleasures  of  the  country,  as 
long  as  these  were  daily  and  familiar  objects  to  them*  It  was  not 
till  men  had  begun  to  be  assembled  in  great  cities,  after  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  and  station  were  formed,  and  the  basUe  of 
courts  and  large  societies  was  known,  that  pastoral  poetry  as- 
sumed its  present  form.  Men  then  began  to  look  back  upon  the 
more  simple  and  innocent  life,  which  their  forefathers  led,  or 
which,  at  least,  they  fancied  them  to  have  led :  they  looked  back 
upon  it  with  pleasure  ;  and  in  those  rural  scenes,  and  pastoral 
occupations,  imagining  a  degree  of  felicity  to  take  place,  su- 
perior to  what  they  now  enjoyed,  conceived  the  idea  of 
celebrating  it  in  poetry.  It  was  in  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy 
that  Theocritus  wrote  the  first  pastorals  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  and,  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  he  was  imitated  by 
Virgil. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  pastoral  poetry, 
it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  natural,  and  very  agreeable  form  of  poeti- 
cal composition.  Itrecals  to  our  imagination,  those  gay  scenes, 
and  pleasing  views  of  nature,  which  commonly  are  the  delight  of 
our  childhood  and  youth  ;  and  to  which,  in  more  advanced yeafs, 
the  greatest  part  of  men  recur  with  pleasure.  It  exhibits  to  us 
a  life,  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  the  ideas  of 
peace,  of  leisure,  and  of  innocence  ;  and,  therefore,  we  readily 
set  open  our  heart  to  such  representations  as  promise  to  banisfl 
from  our  thoughts  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  to  transport  us 
into  calm  Elysian  regions.     At  the  same  time,  no  subject  seems 
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to  be  more  faTOurable  to  poetry.  Amidst  mral  objects^  nature 
presents^  on  all  hands^  the  finest  field  for  description ;  and  no- 
thing appears  to  flow  more^  of  its  own  accord^  into  poetical 
mimbersy  than  rivers  and  mountains,  meadows  and  hills,  flocks 
and  trees,  and  shepherds  void  of  care.  Hence,  this  species  of 
poeby  has,  at  all  times,  allured  many  readers,  and  excited 
many  writers.  But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  it  possesses, 
it  will  appear^  from  what  I  have  further  to  observe  upon  it,  that 
there  is  hardly,  any  species  of  poetry  which  is  more  difficult  to 
be  carried  to  perfection^  or  in  which  fewer  writers  have  ex- 
celled. 

Pastoral  life  may  be  considered  in  three  different  views  ; 
either  such  as  it  now  actually  is ;  when  the  state  of  shepherds  is 
reduced  to  be  a  mean,  servile,  and  laborious  state  ;  when  their 
employments  aie  become  disagreeable,  and  their  ideas  gross  and 
low :  or  such  as  we  may  suppose  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the 
more  early  and  simple  ages,  when  it  was  a  life  of  ease  and  abun- 
dance ;  when  the  wealth  of  men  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and 
herds,  and  the  shepherd,  though  unrefined  in  his  manners,  was 
respectable  in  his  state :  or,  lastly,  such  as  it  never  was,  and 
never  can  in  reality  be,  when,  to  the  ease,  innocence,  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  polished  taste, 
and  cultivated  manners^  of  modern  times.  Of  these  three  states, 
the  first  is  too  gross  and  mean,  the  last  too  refined  and  unnatural, 
to  be  made  the  ground-work  of  pastoral  poetry.  Either  of  these 
extremes  is  a  rock  upon  which  the  poet  will  split,  if  he  approach 
too  near  it.  We  shall  be  disgusted  if  he  give  us  too  much 
of  the  servile  employments  and  low  ideas  of  actual  peasants,  as 
Theocritus  is  censured  for  having  sometimes  done ;  and  if,  like 
some  of  the  French  and  Italian  writers  of  pastorals,  he  makes  his 
shepherds  discourse  as  if  they  were  courtiers  and  scholars,  he 
then  retains  the  name  only,  but  wants  the  spirit  of  pastoral 
poetry. 

He  must,  therefore,  keep  in  the  middle  station  between  these. 
He  must  form  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  rural  state,  such  as  in  cer- 
tain periods  of  society  may  have  actually  taken  place,  where 
there  was  ease,  equality,  and  innocence  ;  where  shepherds  were 
gay  and  agreeable,  without  being  learned  or  refined  ;  and  plain 
and  artless,  without  being  gross  and  wretched.  The  great  charm 
of  pastoral  poetry  arises  from  the  view  which  it  exhibits  of  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  a  rural  life^  This  pleasing  illusion, 
therefore,  the  poet  must  carefully  maintain.     He  must  display 
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to  us>  all  that  is  agreeable  ia  that  state,  but  hide  whatever  is 
displeasing."^  Let  him  paint  its  simplicity  and  innocence  to  the 
full ;  but  cover  its  rudeness  and  misery.  Distresses,  indeed,  and 
anxieties,  he  may  attribute  to  it ;  for  it  would  be  perfectly  un- 
natural to  suppose  any  condition  of  human  life  to  be  without 
them ;  but  they  must  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  to  shock  the 
fancy  with  any  thing  peculiarly  disgusting  in  the  pastoral  life. 
The  shepherd  may  well  be  afflicted  for  the  displeasure  of  his 
mistress,  or  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamb.  It  is  a  sufficient 
recommendation  of  any  state,^  to  have  only  such  evUs  as  these  to 
deplore.  In  short,  it  is  the  pastoral  life  somewhat  embellished 
and  beautified,  at  least  seen  on  its  fairest  side  only,  that  the 
poet  ought  to  present  to  us.  But  let  him  take  care,  that,  in 
embellishing  nature,  he  do  not  altogether  disguise  her;  or 
pretend  to  join  with  rural  simplicity  and  happiness,  such  im- 
provements as  are  unnatural  and  foreign  to  it  If  it  be  not 
exactly  real  life  which  he  presents  to  us,  it  must,  however,  be 
somewhat  that  resembles  it.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  ge- 
ueral  idea  of  pastoral  poetry.  But,  in  order  to  examine  it  more 
particularly,  let  us  consider,  first,  the  scenery ;  next,  the  charac- 
ters ;  and  lastly,  the  subjects  and  actions  which  this  sort  of 
composition  should  exhibit 

As  to  the  scene,  it  is  clear  .that  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the 
country,  and  much  of  the  poet's  merit  depends  on  describing  it 
beautifully.    Virgil  is,  in  this  respect,  excelled  by  Theocritus, 

*  In  the  foUowing  beantiful  lines  of  the  first  eclogue,  Virgil  has,  in  the  trne 
spirit  of  a  pastoral  poet,  brought  together  as  agreeable  an  assemblage  of  Images  of 
rural  pleasures  as  can  any  where  be  found : 

Fortunate  se nex  f  hie,  inter  flnmina  nota 
£t  fontes  sacros,  frigus  captabis  opacnm. 
Hinc  tibi,  qufe  semper  vicino  ab  limite  sepes, 
Hyblsis  apibus  florem  depasta  salicti, 
Saepe  leyi  somnum  snadebit  inire  susurro, 
Hinc  alta  sub  rupc  canet  frond ator  ad  auras  ; 
Nee  tamen  interea  raucsB,  tua  cura,  palnmbes. 
Nee  gemere  aeria  cessabit  tnrtur  ab  nhno. — ▼.  52. 

**  Happy  old  man  I  here,  mid  th*  accustom*d  streams 
And  sacred  springs,  you'll  shun  the  scorching  beams ; 
While  from  yon  willow  fence,  thy  pasture's  bound, 
The  bees  that  suck  their  flowery  stores  around 
Shall  sweetly  mingle,  with  the  whispering  boughs. 
Their  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repose. 
While  from  steep  rocks  the  pruner*s  song  is  heard ; 
Nor  the  soft  cooing  dove,  thy  fav'rite  bird. 
Meanwhile  shall  cease  to  breathe  her  melting  strain 
Nor  turtles  from  th'  aerial  elms  to  plain."— Wastom* 
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vbote  deflcriptioiui  of  natural  beautios  are  richer^  and  more 
picturesque  than  those  of  the  other.*  In  every  pastoral^  a 
scePA,  or  rural  prospect,  should  be  distinctly  drawn,  and  set  be- 
fore OS.  It  is  not  enough,  that  we  have  those  unmeaning  groups 
of  violets  and  ro8es>  of  birds,  and  brooks,  and  breeses,  which  our 
cooimon  pastoral-mongers  throw  together,  and  which  are  per- 
petually recurring  upon  us  without  yariation.  A  good  poet 
oaght  UTgive  us  such  a  landscape,  as  a  painter  could  copy  after. 
His  objects  must  be  particularized ;  the  stream,  the  rock,  or  the 
tree,  must  each  of  them  stand  forth,  so  as  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
imagination,  and  to  give  us  a  pleasing  conception  of  the  place 
where  we  are.  A  single  object,  happily  introduced,  will  some- 
times distinguish  and  characterize  a  whole  scene ;  such  as  the 
antique  rustic  sepulchre,  a  very  beautiful  object  in  a  landscape  ; 

*  WhU  rural  scenery,  for  Instance,  can  be  painted  in  more  lively  colours  tlian 
Qie  MowinfK  description  exhibits  f 
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*^  Ti  vwTfiArun  yiyiOtfrt;  oboplam. 
IbXKcu  r  AfA/U9  l'K%fQ%  nar^  upar\t  Itnwn 
JUyupot  flrriXM.  ri *  rl  V  iyyCBn  h^  viiup 

To)  I)  voTi  OTtupalf  i^xfaivn  oJBaXsmMf 
TfTTiytf  XaKxftvyrts  »^o>  irtfytv.  ii  Jf  iXAhsrfdm 

TA«i8o»  xtffw9u  xor)  h(tu0S§ef  »mv9  r^vycuv" 

n^bT^  waStir  QtptAs  fn&KoL  icin%t^  waS*  V  M^p^e* 

AinipiXiw;  a/Afii9  ixvXoSirt*  to)  ST  Ixf^vrro 

*'0/^ax«f  tp9fi&Ui9t  uurafipiO^n-tf  iparh,-^THWOORtt.  Idyll.  Tii.  189. 


-'*  on  soft  beds  recline 


Of  lentisk,  and  yonng  branches  of  the  vine  ; 

Poplars  and  elms  above,  their  foliage  spread. 

Lent  a  cool  shade,  and  wav'd  the  breeiy  heaid ; 

Below,  a  stream,  from  the  nymph's  sacred  ca?e, 

In  free  meanders  led  its  marm'ring  wave : 

In  the  warm  sunbeams,  verdant  shades  among, 

ShriU  iprasshoppers  renewM  their  plaintive  song : 

At  dbtance  fkr,  conceal'd  in  shades  alone, 

Sweet  Philomela  ponred  her  tuneful  moan. 

The  lark,  the  goldfinch,  warbled  lays  of  love. 

And,  sweetly  pensive,  coo*d  the  turtle  dove : 

While  honey-bees,  for  ever  on  the  wing, 

Humm*d  round  the  flowers,  or  sipp'd  the  silver  sprints  $ 

The  rich,  ripe  season,  gratified  the  sense 

With  summer's  sweets,  and  autumn's  redolence* 

Apples  and  pears  lay  strew'd  in  heaps  aronnd^ 

And  the  plum's  loaded  branches  kiss'd  the  ground/'— Fa  w a es. 

2  M 
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whicli  Virgil  lia»  set  before  us^  and  which  he  has  tak^^n  from 
Theocritus : 

Hinc  adeo  media  est  nobis  via ;  jamqae  sepolcnim 
Incipit  apparere  Bianoris  :  hie  obi  densai 
Agricol«  strinsttnt  frondea  ■       ♦       Eel.  is.  A 

Not  only  in  professed  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  but  iu  the 
frequent  alluisions  to  natural  objects,  which  occur,  of  coarse,  in 
pastorals,  the  poet  must,  above  all  things,  study  variety.  He 
roust  diversify  his  face  of  nature,  by  presenting  to  us  new 
images  :  or  otherwise,  he  will  soon  become  insipid  with  those 
known  topics  of  description,  which  were  original,  it  is  true,  ill 
the  first  poets,  who  copied  them  from  nature,  but  which  are  now 
worn  threadbare, by  incessant  imitation.  It  is  also  incumbent 
on  him,  to  suit  the  scenery  to  the  subject  of  the  pastoral ;  and, 
according  as  it  is  of  a  gay  or  a  melancholy  kind,  to  exhibit 
nature  under  such  forms  as  may  correspond  with  the  emotions 
or  sentiments  which  he  describes.  Thus  Virgil,  in  his  second 
Eclogue,  which  contains  the  lamentation  of  a  despairing 
lover,  gives,  with  propriety,  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the 
flcene : 

TantoiB  inter  densas,  mnbrosa  caeoniiiia*  fafoi* 
Assidue  veniebat ;  ibi  h&c  incondita  solus 
Montibas  et  sUvis  studio  jactabat  in8ni.t — v.  3. 

With  regard  to  the  characters,  or  persons,  wliich  are  proper 
to  be  introduced  into  pastorals,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be 
persons  residing  in  the  country.  The  adventures,  or  the 
discourses  of  courtiers  or  citizens,  in  the  country,  are  not  what 
we  look  for  in  such  writings ;  we  expect  to  be  entertained 
by  shepherds,  or  persons  wholly  engaged  in  rural  occupations : 
whose  innocence  and  freedom  from  the  cares  of  the  world  may, 
in  our  imagination,  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
unanners  and  characters  of  those  who  are  engaged  ib  the  bustle 
of  life. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  here  occurs  has  been 
already  hinted ;  that  of  keeping  the  exact  medium  between  too 

•  -^  "  To  our  mid  journey  are  we  come, 
I  see  tlie  top  of  old  Bianor's  tomb ; 
H^re,  Maeris,  where  the  swains  thick  branches  prune. 
And  strew  their  leaves,  our  voices  let  us  tune."— Wartoh. 

t  **  Mid  shades  of  thickest  beech  he  pln'd  alone, 

To  tlie  wild  woods  and  mountaius  made  his  moan ; 

StUl  day  by  day,  in  incoherent  strains, 

'Twas  all  he  could,  despairing  told  his  pains."— Wahtow. 
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nmch  rusticity  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much  refinement  on  the 
other.  The  shepherd^  assuredly,  must  be  plain  and  unaffected 
in  his  manner  of  tjiinking,  on  all  subjects.  An  amiable  sim« 
plicity  must  be  the  groundwork  of  his  character.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  being  dull  and  insipid  He  may 
have  good  sense  and  reflection  ;  he  may  have  sprightliness  and 
vivacity ;  be  may  have  very  tender  and  delicate  feelings  ;  since 
these  are,  more  or  less^  the  portion  of  men  in  all  ranks  of  life ; 
and  since^  undoubtedly^  there  was  much  genius  in  the  world,  before 
there  were  learning,  or  arts  to  refine  it.  But  then  he  must  not 
subtilize ;  he  must  not  deal  in  general  reflections  and  abstract 
reaaomng ;  and  still  less  in  the  points  and  conceits  of  an  affect- 
ed gallantry,  which  sorely  belong  not  to  his  character  and  situa- 
tion. Some  of.  thepe  conceits  are  the  chief  blemishes  of  the 
Italian  pastorals,  which  are  otherwise  beautiful.'  When  Aminta 
in  l*asso>  is  disentangling  his  mistress's  hair  from  the  tree  to 
whieh  a  savage  had  bound  it,  he  is  represented  as  saying, 
*  Crael  tree  !  how  couldst  thou  iigure  that  lovely  hair  which  did 
thee  so  much  honour  ?  thy  rugged  trunk  was  not  worthy  of  such 
lovely  knots.  What  advantage  have  the  servants  of  love,  if 
those  precious  chains  are  common  to  them,  and  to  the  trees  1^* 
Sacb  strained  sentiments  as  these  ill  befit  the  woods.  Rural 
personages  are  supposed  to  speak  the  language  of  plain  sense, 
and  natural  feelings.  When  they  describe,  or  relate,  they  do  it 
with  simplicity,  and  naturally  allude  to  rural  circumstances ;  as 
in  diose  beautiful  lines  of  one  of  Virgil's  eclogues : 

^epibuf  In  nof  trit  parvam  te  rotcida  mala 
(Dnx  e|(o  ?e»ter  eram)  vidi  com  matre  legentem : 
Alter  ab  undecimo  tain  me  jam  ceperat  annus, 
Jam  frai^ilefl  poteram  a  terra  contingere  ramoa. 
Ut  vidi,  ul  peril,  nt  nw  malai  abaluUt  error.t— viii.  37* 

*  Oia  di  nodi  si  bei  non  era  deg^o 
Cost  roTido  tronco  ;  or  che  yantaggio 
Hanno  i  serri  d'amor,  se  lor  commnne 
E'con  le  pUnte  il  pretioeo  laccio  ? 
Pianta  cmdel  1  potestl  quel  bel  crine 
Offender  ta,  ch'a  te  seo  tanto  onore  f— Attn  lii.  ac  I. 
t  **  Once  v^lth  yonr  mother  to  onr  fields  you  came 
For  dewy  apples ;  thence  I  date  my  flame : 
The  choicest  fruit  I  pointed  to  your  view ; 
Though  young,  my  raptured  soul  was  fix'd  on  yoo : 
The  boughs  I  just  could  reach  with  little  arms ; 
But  then,  even  then,  could  fed  thy  powerful  charms. 
Oh  1  how  I  gas'd,  in  pleasing  transport  tost  1 
How  glow'd  my  heart  in  sweet  delusion  lost !"— WAaTOV. 
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In  another  passage^  he  makes  a  sheperdess  throw  an  appli 
at  her  lover : 

Tain  fiigit  ad  salices,  et  se  capU  ante  Fidefi.*-^— iii«  65. 

This  18  naive,  as  the  French  express  it,  and  perfectly  soited  to 
pastoral  mannerg.  Mr.  Pope  wanted  to  imitate  this  passage^ 
and^  as  he  thought,  to  improve  upon  it.    He  does  it  thus : 

The  sprif^htly  Sylvia  trips  alonp*  the  green, 
She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  ran  nnseen  ; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursner  fliea. 
How  mach  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes ! 

'  This  falls  far  short  of  Virgil ;  the  nataral  and  pleasing  sim^ 
plicity  of  the  description  is  destroyed,  by  the  quaint  and  affect- 
ed turn  in  the  last  line :  *^  How  iuuch  at  variance  are  ber  (tei 
and  eyes !" 

Supposing  the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas  concerning 
.his  pastoral  characters  and  personages ;  the  next  inquiry  is, 
about  what  is  he  to  employ  them?  and  what  are  to  be  the  sab* 
jects  of  his  eclogues  ?  For  it  is  not  enough  that  he  gives  ns 
shepherds  discoursing  together.  Every  good  poem,  of  every 
kind^  ought  to  have  a  subject  which  should,  in  some  way> 
interest  us.  Now  here,  I  apprehend,  lies  the  chief  difficulty  of 
pastoral  writing.  The  active  scenes  of  country  life  either  are, 
or  to  most  describers  appear  to  be,  too  barren  of  incidents.  The 
state  of  a  shepherd,  or  a  person  occupied  in  rural  employments 
only,  is  exposed  to  few  of  those  accidents  and  revolutions 
which  render  his  situation  interesting,  or  produce  curiosity 
or  surprise.  The  tenor  of  his  life  is  uniform.  His  ambition 
IS  conceived  to  be  without  policy,  and  his  love  without  in- 
trigue. Hence  it  is,  that,  of  all  poems,  the  most  meagre  com* 
monly  in  the  subject,  and  the  least  diversified  in  the  strain,  is 
the  pastoral. 

From  the  first  lines,  we  can,  generally,  guess  at  all  that  is 
to  follow.  It  is  either  a  shepherd  who  sits  down  solitary  by  a 
brook,  to  lament  the  absence  or  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  and  to 
teU  us  how  the  trees  wither,  and  the  flowers  droop,  now  that 
size   is  gone;  or  we  have  two   shepherds  who  challenge  one 

another  to  sing,  rehearsing  alternate  verses,  which  have  Htflo 

» 

*^  *'  My  Philhs  nie  with  pelted  apples  plies ; 
Then,  tripping  to  the  wood,  the  wanton  hies, 
And  withes  to  be  seen  before  she  flies.*'— Drtpui* 
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citter  of  mewiing  or  iubject,  tiil  the  judge  rewards  one  with  a 
stadded  crook^  and  another  with  a  beechen  bowl.  To  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  common-place  topics^  of  this  8ort>  which 
have  been  thrummed  over  by  all  eclogue-writers  since  the  days 
of  Tfaoocritns  and  Virgil^  is  owing  much  of  that  insipidity  which 
prevails  in  pastoral  compositions. 

I  maoh  question^  however^  whether  thiff  insipidity  be  not 
owing  to  the  fault  of  the  poets,  and  to  their  barren  and  slavish 
imitation  of  the  ancient  pastoral  topics,  rather  than  to  the  con- 
&ied  nature  of  the  subject.    For  why  may  not  pastoral  poetry 
take  a  wider  range  ?  Human  nature,  and  human  passions,  are 
much  the  same  m  every  rank  of  life ;  and  wherever  these  pas- 
sions operate  on  objects  that  are  within  the  rural  sphere,  there 
nay  be  %  proper  subject  for  pastoral.    One  would  indeed  choose 
to  remove  from  this  sort  of  composition  the  operations  of  violent 
and  direful  passions,  and  to  present  such  only  as  are  consistent 
with  innocence,  simplicity,  and  virtue*    But  under  this  limitation, 
there  will  still  be  abundant  scope  for  a  careful  observer  of  na- 
ture to  exert  his  genius.    The  various  adventures  which  give 
occasion  to  those  engaged  in  country  life  to  display  their  dispo- 
sition and  temper ;  the  scenes  of  domestic  felicity  or  disquiet ; 
the  attachment  of  friends  and  of  brothers ;  the  rivalship  and 
competitious  of  lovers ;  the  unexpected  successes  or  misfortunes 
of  families,  might  give  occasion  to  many  a  pleasing  and  tender 
incident ;  and  were  more  of  the  narrative  and  sentimental  inter- 
mixed with  the  descriptive  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  it  would  be- 
come much  more  interesting  than  it  now  generally  is»  to  the  bulk 
of  readers.^ 

The  two  great  fathers  of  pastoral  poetry  are,  Theocritus  and 
Virgil.  ^Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian;  and  as  he  has  laid  the 
scene  of  his  eclogues  in  his  own  country,  Sicily  became  ever 
^rwards  a  sort  of  consecrated  ground  for  pastoral  poetry. 
His  Idyllia,  as  he  has  entitled  them,  are  not  all  of  equal  merit ; 
nor  indeed  are  they  all  pastorals  ;  but  some  of  them  poems  of 
<^  quite  different  nature.  In  such,  however,  as  are  properly 
pastorals,  there  are  many  and  great  beauties.  He  is  distin- 
guished for  the  simplicity  of  his  sentiments ;  for  the  great 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  for  the  richness  of 
"is  scenery  and  description.    He  is  the  original,  of  which  Virgil 

*  The  aboTe  obseryationa  on  Uie  barreDDeM  of  the  common  eclofaes  were 
^ntten  before  any  translation  from  the  German  had  made  at  acquainted  in  thia 
"^ntry  with  Oesner's  IdylU,  in  which  the  ideas  that  had  occurred  to  me  for  tht 
™proTement  of  pastoral  poetry,  are  fully  realized. 
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is  the  imitator.  For  most  of  Virgil's  higfanst  beaaties  m  lis 
eclogues  are  copied  from  Heocritos ;  in  many  places  he  has 
done  nothing  more  than  translate  him.  He  mast  be  allowed^ 
however,  to  have  imitated  him  with  great  judgment,  and  in 
some  respects  to  have  improved  upon  him.  For  Theocritoa,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  descends  sometimes  into  ideas  that  are  gross 
and  mean,  and  makes  his  shejdierds  abusive  and  immodest; 
whereas  Virgil  is  free  from  offensive  rusticity,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserves  the  character  of  pastoral  sim{riicity.  The  smne 
distinction  obtains  between  Theocritus  and  VirgS,  as  between 
many  other  of  tiie  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Tho  Ghreek  led 
the  way,  followed  nature  more  closely,  and  showed  mere^rigkuJ 
genius.  The  Roman  discovered  more  of  the  polish  and  oorrect- 
ness  of  art.  We  have  a  few  remains  of  other  two  Greek  poets 
in  the  pastoral  style,  Moschus  and  Bion,  which  have  veiy  con- 
siderable merit ;  an4  if  they  want  the  simplioitf  of  Theocritus, 
excel  him  in  tenderness  and  delicacy. 

The  modem  writers  of  pastorals  have,  generally,  <H>ntented 
themselves  with  copying,  or  imitating,  the  descriptions  and  sen- 
timents of  the  ancient  poets.     Sannazarius,  indeed,  a  fiunons 
Latin  poet,  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.  attempted  a  bold  innovation. 
He  composed  piscatory  eclogues;  changing  the  scene  from 
woods  to  the  sea,    and  from  the  life  of  shepherds  to  tiuit  of 
fishermen.    But  the  innovation  was  so  unhappy,  that  he  has 
gained  no  followers.    For  the  life  of  fishermen  is,  obvioosly, 
mucli  more  hard  and  toilsome  than  that  of  shepherds,  and  pre* 
sents  to  the  fancy  much  less  agreeable  images.    Flock8>  and 
trees,  and  flowers,   are  objects  of  greater  beauty,  and  more 
generally  relished  by  men,  than  fishes  and  marine  prodoctions. 
Of  all  the  moderns,  M.  Gesner,  a  poet  of  Switzerland,  has  been 
the  most  successful  in  his  pastoral  cbmpositions.     He  has  intro- 
duced into  his  Idylls  (as  he  entitles  them)  many  new  ideas.    His 
rural  scenery  is  often  striking,  and  his  descriptions  are  lively. 
He  presents  pastoral  life  to  us,  with  all  the  embellishments  of 
which  it  is  susceptible ;  but  without  any  excess  of  refinement 
What  forms  the  chief  merit  of  this  poet,  is,  that  he  writes  to  the 
heart ;  and  has  enriched  the  subjects  of  his  Idylls  with  incidents 
which  give  rise  to  much  tender  sentiment.     Scenes  of  domestic 
felicity  are  beautifully  painted.     The  mutual  affection  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters,  as   well  as  of  lovers,   are  displayed  in  a  pleasing  and 
touching   manner.     From   not  understanding  the  language  io 
which  M.  G^ner  writes,  I  can  be  no  judge  of  the  poetry  of  hi« 
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mtjie :  bmk,  in  the  subject  and  conduct  of  his  pastorals,  be  ap- 
pears to  me  to  bare  outdone  all  the  moderns. 

Neither  Mr.  Pope's  nor  Mr.  Philips's  pastorals  do  any  great 
honour  to  the  English  poetry.  Mr.  Pope's  were  composed  in 
liis  youth ;  which  may  be  an  apology  for  other  faults^  but  cannot 
^rell  excuse  the  barrenness  that  appears  in  them.  They  are 
i¥ritten  in  remarkably  smooth  and  flowing  numbers :  and  this  is 
their  chief  merit ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thought  in  them 
-vrliich  can  be  called  his  own;  scarcely  any  description^  or  any 
image  of  nature^  which  has  the  marks  of  being  original^  or  copied 
from  nature  herself ;  but  a  repetition  of  the  common  images  that 
are  to  be  found  in  Virgil^  and  in  all  poets  who  write  of  rural 
themes.  Philips  attempted  to  be  more  simple  and  natural  than 
Pope ;  but  he  wanted  genius  to  support  his  attempt,  or  to  write 
ag^reeably.  He,  too^^runs  on  the  common  and  beaten  topics ; 
and  endeavouring  to  be  simple^  he  becomes  flat  and  insipid. 
There  was  no  small  competition  between  these  two  authors^  at 
the  time  when  their  pastorals  were  published.  In  some  papers 
of  the  Guardian,  great  partiality  was  shown  to  Philips,  and 
high  praise  bestowed  upon  him.  Mr.  Pope,  resenting  this 
preference,  under  a  feigned  name;,  procured  a  paper  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Guardian,  wherein  he  seemingly  carries  on  the  plan 
of  extolling  Philips :  but  in  reality  satirizes  him  most  severely 
with  ironical  praises ;  and^  in  an  artful  covered  manner,  gives 
the  palm  to  himself.^  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Gay  published 
bis  Shepherd's  Week,  in  six  pastorals,  which  are  designed  to 
ridicule  that  sort  of  simplicity  which  Philips  and  his  partisans 
extolled,  and  are,  indeed,  an  ingenious  burlesque  of  pastoral 
writing,  when  it  rises  no  higher  than  the  manners  of  modern 
elowns  and  rustics.  Mr.  Shenstone's  Pastoral  Ballad,  in  four 
parts>  may  justly  be  reckoned,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
poems  of  this  kind,  which  we  have  in  English. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  form  in  which  pastoral  writing 
has  appeared  in  latter  ages,  that  is,  when  extended  into  a  play, 
or  regular  drama,  where  plot,  characters,  and  passions,  are 
joined  with  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  manners.  This 
is  the  chief  improvement  which  the  moderns  have  made  on  this 
species  of  compositi6n  ;  and  of  this  nature,  we  have  two  Italian 
pieces  which  are  much  celebrated,  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  and 
fasso^s  Aminta.  Both  of  these  possess  great  beauties,  and  are 
mtitled  to  the  reputation  they  have  gained.  To  the  latter  the 
preference  seems  due,  as  being  less  intricate  in  the  plot  and 

*  Sec  Guardian,  No.  40. 
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conduct,  and  less  siramed  and  aAeted  in  tbe  aenthnenis ;  and 
though  not  wholly  free  from  Italian  refinement  (of  which  1 
alreaify  gave  one  instance,  the  worst,  indeed,  that  oceers  in  all 
the  poem,)  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  p^onnance  of  high  merit. 
The  strain  of  the  poetry  is  gentle  and  pleasing ;  and  tks  Italian 
language  contributes  to  add  much  of  that  softness,  wldch  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  pastoral.^ 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  take  notiee  here,  tlmt  tte  charxe  aaaiBst  Twuo  fer  hie 
points  aod  conceits,  has  sometimes  been  carried  too  &r»  Mr.  Addisoa,  for 
instance,  in  a  paper  of  the  Guardian,  censaring^  his  Aminta,  K^res  this  example, 
''That  Sylf  ia  enters  adorned  with  a  sarland  of  flowers,  and  i^r  Fiewinir  herself 
in  a  fountain,  brealts  out  in  a  speech  to  tbe  flowers  on  her  head,  and  tells  Uttaa 
that  she  did  not  wear  them  to  adorn  herself,  but  to  make  them  ashamed." 
**  Whoever  can  bear  this,"  he  adds,  "  may  be  assured,  diat  he  has  no  taste  for 
pastoraL"  Guard.  No.  S8.  But  Tmso's  SyWia,  in  truth,  makes  no  anch  ridi- 
eulons  6snre,  and  we  are  obliged  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Addison  had  not  read  the 
Aminta.  Daphne,  a  companion  of  SyWia,  appears  in  conversation  with  Thyrsis, 
the  confidant  of  Aminta,  Sylvia's  lover,  and  in  order  to  show  him,  that  Sylvim 
was  not  so  simple,  or  insensible  to  her  own  dianns,  as  she  afleeled  to  be* 
gives  him  this  instance ;  that  she  had  caught  her  one  day  adjusting  her  dress 
by  a  fountain,  and  applying  now  one  flower,  and  now  another,  to  her  neck;  and 
after  comparing  their  colours  with  her  own,  she  brdie  into  a  smile,  as  if  she 
had  seemed  to  say,  I  will  wear  yon,  not  for  my  ornaments,  but  to  show  how 
much  you  yield  to  me ;  and   when  caught  thus  admiring  herself,  she  threw 

awsy  her  flowers,  and  blushed  for  shame. This  description  of  the  vanity 

of  a  rural  coquette,  is  no  more  than  what  is  natural,  and  very  difiiBreiit  frooi 
what  the  author  of  the  Guardian  represents  it. 

This  censure  on  Tasso  was  not  originally  Mr.  Addison's.  Bouhonrs,  in  his 
Jlfonler^  de  bien  penaer  dam  let  Oworage$  d*  E§prU,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  this  misrepresentation'of  Sylvia's  speech,  and  founded  a  criticism  cm 
it.  Fontenelle,  in  his  Discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,  followed  him  in  this  criti- 
cism. Mr.  Addison,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  that  paper  in  the  Gnardian, 
copied  from  them  both.  Mr.  Warton,  in  the  preihtory  discourse  tohb  traiMla«. 
tior.  of  VirgiFs  Eclogues,  repeals  the  observation.  Sylvia's  speech  to  the  flower 
with  which  she  was  adorned,  is  always  quoted  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  the 
false  taste  of  the  Italian  poets.  Whereas,  Tasio  gives  us  no  such  speech  of  Sylvia'a, 
but  only  informs  us  of  what  her  companion  supposed  her  to  be  thinking,  or  say* 
ing  to  herself,  when  she  was  privately  admiring  her  own  beauty.  After  charging  so 
many  eminent  critics,  for  having  fallen  into  this  strange  inaccuracy,  from  copying 
one  another,  without  looking  into  the  author  whom  tiiey  censure.  It  is  necessaiy 
for  me  to  insert  the  passage  which  has  joccasioned  this  remark*  Daphne  speaks 
thus  toThyrsis: 

Hora  per  dirti  11  ver,  non  mi  resolvo 

Si  Silvia  d  semplicetta,  come  pare 

A  le  parole,  a  gli  atti.    Hier  vidi  un  segno 

Che  me  ne  mette  in  dnbbio.    lo  la  trovai 

La  presso  la  cittade  in  quel  gran  prati, 

Ove  fra  stagni  grace  un  isoletta, 

Sovra  essa  nn  lago  limpido  e  tranquillo, 

Tiitta  pendente  in  atto,  che  parea 

Vagheggiar  fe  medesma,  e'nsieme  insierae 

Childer  consiglio  i  I'acque,  in  quae  maniera 

Dispor  dovcsse  in  su  la  fronte  i  crini, 

R  sovra  icrini  it  velo,  e  sovra'l  velo 

I  fior,  chc  tcnea  in  grcmbo ;  e  spet^o  spesso 
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I  imat  Dot  omit  the  mention  of  another  pastoral  drama,  which 
will  bear  being  brought  into  oomparison  with  any  composition 
of  thiB  kind,  in  anj  language^  that  is^  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle 
Shepherd.  It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  this  beautiful  poem^ 
that  it  is  written  in  the  old  rustic  dialect  of  Scotland,  which,  in 
a  short  time^  will  probably  be  entirely  obsolete,  and  not  intelli- 
g;ible ;  and  it  is  a  further  disadvantage,  that  it  is  so  entirely 
formed  on  the  rural  manners  of  Scotland,  that  none  but  a  native 
of  that  country  can  thoroughly  understand  or  relish  it  But, 
Aough  subject  to  these. local  disadvantages,  which  confine  its 
reputation  within  narrow  limits,  it  is  full  of  so  much  natural  de- 
scription, and  tender  sentiment,  as  would  do  honour  to  any 
poet  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  incidents  affecting  ; 
the  scenery  and  manners  lively  and  just  It  ^ords  a  strong 
proof,  both  of  the  power  wliich  nature  and  simplicity  possess 
to  reach  the  heart  in  every  sort  of  writing ;  and  of  the  variety 
of  pleasing  characters  and  subjects,  with  which  pastoral  poetry, 
when  properly  managed,  is  capable  of  being  enlivened. 

I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  Lyric  Poetry,  or  the  Ode ;  a 
species  of  poetical  composition  which  possesses  much  dignity, 
and  in  which  many  writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  in 
every  age.  Its  peculiar  character  is,  that  it  is  intended  to  be 
song,  or  accompanied  with  music.  Its  designation  implies  this. 
Ode  is,  in  Greek,  the  same  with  song  or  hymn ;  and  lyric  poetry 
imports,  that  the  verses  are  accompanied  with  a  lyre,  or  musical 
instrument.  This  distinction  was  not,  at  first,  peculiar  to  any 
one  species  of  poetry.  For,  as  I  observed  in  the  last  lecture, 
music  and  poetry  were  coeval,  and  were,  originally,  always 
joined  together.  But  after  their  separation  took  place,  after 
bards  had  begun  to  make  verse  compositions,  which  were  to  be 
recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sung,  such  poems  as  were  designed  to 

Hor  prendeva  no  liffustro  hor  nna  roM, 

£  Taccostava  al  bel  candido  coUo, 

A  le  Koancie  yerniiglie,  e  de  colon 

Fea  paragone ;  e  poi,  ficome  lieta 

De  la  vittoria,  larapeggiava  iiu  riso 

Che  parea  die  dicess^!  io  pur  vl  vinco ; 

Ni  porto  voi  i>ei'  ornamciito  mioi 

Ma  porto  voi  sol  per  vergocrna  vostra, 

Perche  siveggia  qiianto  mi  cedete  ? 

Ma  mentre  ella  s'ornava,  e  vagheggiava 

Rivolsi  gli  occbi  a  caio,  e  si  fii  accorta 

Ch'io  di  la  m'era  accorta^  e  vergogoando^ 

Riczosi  tosto,  e  i  fior  laaio  cadere ; 

In  tanto  io  piu  ridea  del  auo  rossore^ 

£Ua  piu  s'arrossia  dc^i  riso  inio.<— Aminta,  Atto  it  8C.  h. 
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be  still  joined  witli  music  or  Bong,  vrere,  by  way  of  distinctioi^ 
called  ode& 

In  the  ode^  therefore,  poetry  retains  its  first  and  most  aiuaeal 
form ;  that  form,  under  which  the  original  bards  ponred  forth 
their  enthusiastic  strains,  praised  their  gods  and  their  heroes, 
celebrated  their  victories,  and  lamented  their  misfortnnes.  It  b 
from  this  circumstance,  of  the  ode*s  being  supposed  to  retain  its 
original  union  with  music,  that  we  are  to  deduce  the  proper  idea, 
and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  It  is  not  dis- 
tinguished from  other  kinds,  by  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  em- 
ployed; for  these  may  be  extremely  various.  I  know  no 
distinction  of  subject  that  belongs  to  it,  except  that  other  poems 
are  often  employed  in  the  recital  of  actions,  whereas  sentiments, 
of  one  kind  or  #ther,  form,  almost  always,  the  subject  of  the  ode. 
But  it  is  chiefly  the  spirit,  the  manner  of  its  execution^  that 
marks  and  characterises  it  Music  and  song  naturally  add  to  the 
warmth  of  poetry.  They  tend  to  transport,  in  a  higher  degree, 
both  the  person  who  sings,  and  the  persons  who  hear.  They 
justify,  therefore,  a  bolder  and  more  passionate  strain,  than  can 
be  6upp<H*ted  in  simple  recitation.  On  this  is  formed  the  pecB- 
'liar  character  of  the  ode.  Hence,  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs 
to  it,  and  the  liberties  it  is  allowed  to  take,  beyond  any  other 
species  of  poetry.  Hence,  that  neglect  of  regularity,  those  di~ 
gressions,  and  that  disorder,  which  it  is  supposed  to  admit ;  and 
which,  indeed,  most  lyric  poets  have  not  failed  sufficiently  to  ex- 
emplify in  their  practice. 

The  efiects  of  music  upon  the  mind  are  chiefly  two ;  to  raise  it 
above  its  ordinary  state,  and  fill  it  with  high  enthusiastic  emotions; 
or  to  soothe,  and  melt  it  into  the  gentle  pleasurable  feelings. 
Hence  the  ode  may  either  aspire  to  the  former  character  of  the 
sublime  and  noble,  or  it  may  descend  to  the  latter,  of  the  plea- 
sant and  the  gay ;  and  between  these  there  ia,  also,  a  middle 
region,  of  the  mild  and  temperate  emotions,  which  the  ode  may 
often  occupy  to  advantage. 

All  odes  may  be  comprised  under  four  denominations.  First, 
sacred  odes ;  hymns  addressed  to  Qod,  or  composed  on  reU- 
gious  subjects.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Psalms  of  David,  which 
exhibit  to  us  this  species  of  lyric  poetry  in  its  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  Secondly,  heroic  odes,  which  are  employed  in  the 
praise  of  heroes,  and  in  the  celebration  of  martial  exploits  aod 
great  actions.  Of  this  kind  are  all  Pindar's  odes,  and  some 
few  of  Horace's.  These  two  kinds  ought  to  have  sublimity  and 
elevation,  for  their  reigning  character."  Thirdly,  moral  and  phi- 
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3oftophical  odes^  where  tbe  seatimentfl  are  chiefly  inspired  by 
virtue^  friendship,  and  humanity.  Of  this  kind  are  many  of 
Horace's  odes,  and  several  of  our  best  modern  lyric  productions ; 
and  here  the  ode  possesses  that  middle  region,  wbioh,  as  I  ob- 
served^ it  sometimes  occupies.  Fourthly,  festive  and  amorous 
odes^  calculated  merely  for  pleasure  and  amusement.  Of  this 
natarc,  are  all  Anacreon's  ;  some  of  Horace's ;  and  a  great 
number  of  songs  and  modem  productions,  that  claim  to  be  of  the 
lyric  species.  The  reigning  character  of  these,  ought  to  be  ele- 
gance^ smoothness,  and  gaiety. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  composing  odes,  arises  from 
that  enthusiasm  Which  is  understood  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
lyric  poetry.    A  professed  ode,  even  of  the  moral  kind,  but  more 
especially  if  it  attempt  the  sublime,  is  expected  to  be  enlivened 
and  animated^  in  an  uncommon  degree.      Full  of  this  idea,  the 
poet,  when  he  begins  to  write  an  ode,  if  he  has  any  real  warmth  of 
genius,  is  apt  to  deliver  himself  up  to  it,  without  control  or  re- 
straint ;  if  he  has  it  not,  he  strains  after  it,  and  thinks  himself 
bound  to  assiune  the  appearance  of  being  all  fervour  and  all  flame. 
In  either  case,  he  is  in  great  hazard  of  becoming  extravagant 
The  licentiousness.of  writing  without  order,  method,  or  connec- 
tion^ has  infected  the  ode  more  than  any  other  species  of  poetry. 
Hence,  in  the  class  of  heoric  odes,  we  find  so  few  that  one  can 
read  with  pleasure.     The  poet  is  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  -  He 
gets  up  into  the  clouds ;  becomes  so  abrupt  in  his  transitions, 
so  eccentric  and  irregular  in  his  motions,  and  of  course  so  ob- 
scure, that  we  essay  in  vain  to  follow  him,  or  to  partake  of  his 
Captures.    I  do  not  require,  that  an  ode  should  be  as  regular  in 
the  structure  of  its  parts,  as  a  didactic,  or  an  epic  poem.    But 
still,  in  every  composition,  there  ought  to.  be  a  subject;  there 
ought  to  be  parts  which  make  up  a  whole  :  there  should  be  a 
connection  of  those  parts  with  one  another.      The  transitions 
from  thought  to  thought  may  be  light  and  delicate,  such  as  are 
prompted  by  a  lively  fancy';  but  still  they  should  be  such  as  pre- 
serve the  connection  of  ideas,  and  show  the  author  to  be  one 
who  thinks,  and  not  one  who  raves.      Whatever  authority  may 
be  pleaded  for  the  incoherence  and  disorder  of  lyric  poetry, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  any  composition  which  is 
BO  irregular  in  its  method,  as  to  become  obscure  to  the  bulk  of 
"eaders,  it  is  so  much  worse  upon  that  account.* 

'  •  "La  plapart  de  ccux  qni  parleDt  de  rentliousiasme  de  Tode,  en  parlent 
<omme  s'ils  6toient  eux-m^mcs  dans  le  trouble  qn'ils  yeulent  d^finir.  Ce  nc 
*»«nt  que  {grands  roots  de  fiircur  divine,  de  Uannports  de  I'iimc,  de  iiiouvcmcD' 
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The  extravagant  Kberty  which  several  of  the  lAodem  lyric 
writers  assume  to  themselves  in  the  versification^  increases  the 
disorder  of  this  species  of  poetry.  They  prolong  their  periods 
to  such  a  degree,  they  wander  through  so  many  different 
measures,  and  employ  such  a  variety  of  long  and  short  lines, 
corresponding  in  rhyme  at  so  great  a  distance  from  each  other, 
that  all  sense  of  melody  is  utterly  lost.  Whereas  lyric  compo- 
sition ought,  beyond  every  other  species  of  poetry,  to  pay  at- 
tention to  melody  and  beauty  of  sound ;  and  the  versification 
of  those  odes  may  be  justly  accounted  the  best,  which  renders 
the  harmony  of  the  measure  most  sensil^le  to  every  common 
ear. 

Pindar,  the  great  father  of  lyric  poetry,  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  leading  his  imitators  into  some  of  the  defects  I  have  now 
mentioned.  His  genius  was  sublime  ;  his  expressions  are  beau- 
tiful and  happy  ;  his  descriptions  picturesque.  But  finding  it 
a  very  barren  subject  to  sing  the  praises  of  those  who  had 
gained  the  prize  in  the  public  games,  he  is  perpetually  digres- 
sive, and  fills  up  his  poems  with  fables  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  tbat 
have  little  connection  either  with  his  subject  or  with  one  another. 
The  ancients  admired  him  greatly ,  but  as  many  of  the  histories 
of  particular  families  and  cities  to  which  he  alludes  are  novr 
unknown  to  us,  he  is  so  obscure,  partly  from  his  subjects,  aod 
partly  from  his  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating  them,  that^  not* 
withstanding  the  beauty  of  his  expression,  our  pleasure  in  reading 
him  is  much  diminished.  One  would  imagine,  that  many 
of  his  modern  imitators  thought  the  best  way  to  catch  his 
spirit,  was  to  imitate  his  disorder  and  obscurity.  In  several 
of  the  choruses  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  wb  have  tbe 
same  kind  of  lyric  poetry  as  in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more 

de  Inmidres,  qui,  mis  bont-A-bont  dans  des  pbrasei  pompemei,  ne  prodoisent 
poortant  ancane  id6a  distincte.  Si  on  lea  en  croit,  I'eascnce  de  t'entboattesne 
est  de  ne  pouvoir  £tre  compris  que  par  let  esprits  dn  premidre  ordre,  4  latto 
desquels  ils  se  sapposent,  et  dont  iU  excluent  tous  cenx  que  oient  oe  let  pa< 
entendre. — Le  beau  d^sordre  de  Tode  est  nn  effet  de  Tart ;  mais  II  fant  prendre 
garde  de  donner  trop  d'^tendue  i  ce  terroe.  On  autoriseroit  par-lA  tout  Ic* 
hearts  itnaginables.  Un  poete  n'auroit  plus  qu*a  expnmer  avec  force  tootef  1^ 
pens6e8  qui  Ini  viendroient  successiTement ;  il  se  tiendroit  dispense  d'^o  ex- 
aminer le  rapport,  et  de  se  iaire  an  plan,  dont  toutes  les  parties  se  prStauent 
mutuellement  des  beaut^s.  II  n'y  auroit  ni  commencement,  ni  miliea,  ni  fin, 
dans  son  ouvrage ;  et  cependant  I'autenr  se  croirolt  d*antant  plus  sublime,  qo*u 
seroit  moina  raisonnable.  Mais  qui  produiroit  nne  parellle  composition  dial 
I'esprit  du  lecteur?  £Ue  ne  laiaseroit  quHin  ^tourdtssement,  cans^  parlansK- 
nificcnce  et  Tbarmonie  des  paroles,  sans  y  iaire  uaitre  que  des  id^ea  coafbieti 
qui  cbasseroient  Tune  ou  l*autre,  au  lieu  de  concourir  ensemble  A  ^^  ^  * 
^ciainer  rcsprit*— (Euvres  de  M.  De  la  Motte,  tom.  i.    Discours  sur  rOde. 
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clearness  and  connection^  and  at  the  same  time,  with  much 
sublimity. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or  modem,  there  is  none, 
that  in  point  of  correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  expression, 
can  vie  with  Horace.  He  has  descended  from  the  Pindaric 
rapture  to  a  more  moderate  degree  of  elevation  ;  and  joins 
connected  thought  and  good  sense  with  the  highest  beauties 
of  poetry.  He  does  not  often  aspire  beyond  that  middle 
region,  which  I  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  ode  ;  and  thoso 
odes,  in  which  he  attempts  the  sublime,  are  perhaps  not 
always  his  best^  The  peculiar  character,  in  which  he  excels 
is  grace  and  elegance ;  and  in  this  style  of  composition,  no  poet 
has  ever  attained  to  a  greater  perfection  than  Horace.  No  poet 
supports  a  moral  sentiment  with  more  dignity,  touches  a  gay 
one  more  happily,  or  possesses  the  art  of  trifling  more  agree- 
ably when  he  chooses  to  trifle.  His  language  is  so  fortunate, 
that  with  a  single  word  or  epithet,  he  often  conveys  a  whole 
description  to  the  fancy.  Hence  he  ever  has  been,  and 
erer  will  continue'  to  be,  a  favourite  author  with  all  persons  of 
taste. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages,  there  have  been  many 
imitators  of  Horace.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  is  Casimir, 
a  Polish  poet  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  four  books  of  odes. 
In  graceful  ease  of  expression,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  Roman. 
He  oftener  afiects  the  sublime ;  and  in  th^  attempt,  like  other 
Ijric  writers,  frequently  becomes  harsh  and  unnatural.  But,  on 
several  occasions,  he  discovers  a  considerable  degree  of  original 
genius,  and  poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  some  of  his  lyric  com- 
positions^ is  very  elegant  and  classical. 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau  have 
been  much  and  justly  celebrated.  They  possess  great  beauty, 
both  of  sentiment  and  expression.  They  are  animated,  without 
being  rhapsodical ;  and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical  produc- 
tions in  the  French  language. 

In  our  own  language,  we  have  several  lyric  compositions  of 
considerable  merit*    Dryden's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia  is  well  known. 


*  Tbere  if  no  ode  whateTer  of  Horace's*  without  great  beanties.  Bat 
tbouf^h  I  may  be  singvlar  in  my  opinion,  I  cannot  help  thinkinir  that  in  some  of 
those  odes  which  have  been  mach  admired  for  sublimity  (snch  as  Ode  iT.  lib.  4. 
**  Qaalem  mintstrum  futaninls  alitem.*'  Ac)  there  appears  somewhat  of  a  strained 
snd  forced  effort  to  be  lofly.  The  genius  of  this  amiable  poet  shows  itself, 
according  to  my  judgment,  to  greater  adyaataae,  in  themes  of  a  more  tern- 
perato  kind. 
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Mr.  Grey  is  distingoijEihed  in  some  of  his  odes,  boUi  for  tendo*^ 
ness  and  sublimity;  and  in  Dodsley's  Miscellanies,  several  Ycry 
beautiful  lyric  poems  are  to  be  found.  As  to  professed  Pindaric 
odes,  they  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  so  incoherent,  as  seldom 
to  be  intelligible.  Cowley,  at  all  times  harsh,  is  doubly  so 
in  his  Pindaric  compositions.  In  his  Anacreontic  odes,  he  is 
much  happier.  They  are  smooth  and  elegant ;  and,  indeed,  the 
most  agreeable,  and  the  most  perfect,  in  their  kind,  of  all  Mr. 
Cowley's  poems. 
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DIDACTIC  POETRY— DESdUPTTVE  POETRT. 

EL^VINO  treated  of  pastoral  and  lyric  poetry,  I  proceed 
next  to  Didactic  poetry;  under  which  is  included  a  numerous 
class  of  writings.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  poetry,  indeed  of 
every  composition,  should  be,  to  make  some  useful  impression 
on  the  mind.  This  useful  impression  is  most  commonly  made 
in  poetry,  by  indirect  methods ;  as  by  fable,  by  narration^  by 
representation  of  characters ;  but  didactic  poetry  openly  pro- 
fesses its  intention  of  conveying  knowledge  and  instruction. 
It  differs,  therefore,  in  the  form  only,  not  in  the  scope  and  sub- 
stance, from  a  philosophicali  a  moral,  or  a  critical  treatise  in 
prose.  At  the  same  time,  by  means  of  its  form,  it  has  sereral 
advantages  over  prose  instruction.  By  the  charm  of  versifica- 
tion and  numbers,  it  renders  instruction  more  agreeable ;  by  the 
descriptions,  episodes,  and  other  embellishments,  which  it  may 
interweave,  it  detains  and  engages  the  fancy ;  it  fixes  also  use- 
ful circumstances  more  deeply  in  Hie  memory.  Hence  it  is  a 
field,  wherein  a  poet  may  gain  great  honour,  may  display  both 
much  genius,  and  much  knowledge  and  judgment. 

It  may  be  executed  in  different  manners.  The  poet  may 
choose  some  instructive  subject,  and  he  may  treat  it  reg^ularly, 
and  in  form ;  or  without  intending  a  great  or  regular  work,  be 
may  only  inveigh  against  particular  vices,  or  make  some  moral 
observations  on  human  life  and  characters,  as  is  commonly  donS 
in  satires  and  epistles.  All  these  come  under  the  denomination 
of  didactic  poetry. 

The  highest  species  of  it,  is  a  regular  treatise  on  some 
philosophical,  grave,  or  useful  subject     Of  this  nature  we  have 
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ncrenl,  both  ancient  a^d  modern^  of  great  merit  and  cfaaractet* . 
nuth  as  Lucretius's  six  books  De  Renrai  Natura^  YirgiPs 
Georgics^  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism^  Akenside's  Pleasures  of 
the  Imagination,  Armstrong  on  Healthy  Horace's,  Yida's,  and 
Bmleau's  Art  of  Poetry. 

In  all  siich  works,  as  instraciion  is  the  professed  object,  the 
fondamental  merit  consists  in  sound  thought,  just  principles, 
clear  and  apt  iUustrations.  The  poet  must  instruct ;  but  he  must 
stady,  at  the  same  time,  to  enliven  his  instructions,  by  the  intro- 
ductioa  of  such  figures,  and  such  circumstances,  as  may  amuse 
Uie  imagination,  may  conceal  the  dryness  of  his  subject,  and 
embelKsh  it  with  poetical  painting.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics, 
presents  us  here  with  a  perfect  model.  He  has  the  art  of  rais- 
ing and  beautifying  the  most  trivial  circumstances  in  rural  life. 
When  he  is  going  to  say,  that  the  labour  of  the  country  must 
begin  in  spring,  he  expresses  himself  thus : 

Vere  novo,  gelidas  canis  cam  montibns  humor 
Liqnitnr,  et  Zepbyro  putris  se  isleba  resolvit; 
i        -     Pcpresto  incipiat  jam  tnm  mihi  taoniA  aratro 

Ingemere,  et  snlco  attritas  splendesoere  vomer.* 1. 48. 

Instead  of  telling  his  husbandman  in  plain  language,  that  his 
eropa  will  fail  through  bad  management^  his  language  is. 

Hen,  aigniim  altseriat  f  mstra  speetabU  acenrom, 
CoDcii86aqtte  fiunem  in  sylvU  solabere  qnercn.t-^I*  158. 

bistead  of  ordering  him  to  water  his  grounds,  he  presents  us 
irith  a  beautiful  landscape : 

Ecce  rapercilio  cliyosl  tramitis  nndam 

Elicit }  ilia  cadeoa  raocimi  per  laevia  mnrmnr 

Saxa  ciet ;  tcatebrisque  arentia  temperat  arva.t— 1. 106. 

*  **  While  yet  tiie  sprinf;  is  young,  while  earth  nnbindt 
Her  frozen  bosom  to  the  western  winds ; 
While  BMantain  snows  dissolve  af^ainst  the  sttn. 
And  streams  yet  new  from  precipices  ran ; 
Ev'n  in  this  early  dawning^  of  the  year, 
Produce  the  plough  and  yoke  the  sturdy  steer. 
And  goad  him  till  he  groans  beneath  his  toil, 
TiU  the  bright  share  is  buried  in  the  soil."— Drtdbn. 

t  **  On  others'  crops  you  may  with  envy  look, 

And  shake  for  food  the  long  abandon^  oak."— Drydbn. 

X  **  Behold  when  burning  suns,  or  Siriui'  beams 
Strike  fiercely  on  the  field  and  wiUiering  stems, 
Down  firom  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
0*er  the  smooth  stones  he  calls  the  babbling  rills  $ 
Soon  as  he  clears  whatever  their  passage  staid. 
And  marks  their  future  current  with  his  spade, 
Before  him  scattering,  they  prevent  his  pains, 
And  roll  with  hollow  marrours  o'er  the  plains." — WARTOif* 
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In  all  didactic  works,  method  and  order  is-eaaeiittally  r«qpi» 
site ;  not  so  strict  and  formal  as  in  a  prose  treatise ;  yet  sieli 
as  may  exhibit  clearly  to  the  reader  a  connected  train  of  instrns* 
tion.  Of  the  didactic  poets^  whom  I  before  mentioned^  Horace, 
in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  is  the  one  most  censured  for  want  of  las* 
thod.  Indeed,  if  Horace  be  deficient  in  any  thing  throDghoot 
many  of  his  writings,  it  is  in  this,  of  not  being  sufficiently  Moh 
tive  to  juncture  and  connection  of  parts.  He  writes  always  with 
ease  and  gracefulness ;  but  often  in  a  manner  somewhat  loose 
and  rambling.  There  is,  however,  in  that  work,  moch  good 
sense  and  excellent  criticism ;  and  if  it  be  considered  as  intended 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Roman  drama,  which  seenu  to  hare 
been  the  author's  chief  purpose,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  more 
complete  and  regular  treatise,  than  under  the  common  notion  of 
its  being  a  system  of  the  whole  poetical  art. 

With  regard  to  episodes  and  embellishments,  great  Ubertf 
is  allowed  to  writers  of  didactic  poetry.  We  soon  tire  of  a  con- 
tinued series  of  instructions,  especially  in  a  poetical  work,  when 
we  look  for  entertainment    The  great  art  of  rendering  a  di- 
dactic poem  interesting,  is  to  relieve  and  amuse  the  reader,  by 
connecting  some  agreeable  episodes  with  the  principal  subject 
Tliese  are  always  the  parts  of  the  work  which  are  best  knowa, 
and  which  contribute  most  to  support  the  reputation  of  the  poet 
The  principal  beauties  of  Virgil's  Georgics  lie  in  digressions  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  author  has  exerted  all  the  force  id  his 
genius  ;  such  as  the  prodigies  that  attended  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar,  the  praises  of  Italy,  the  happiness  of  a  country  Ufe^  tiie 
fable  of  Aristeus,  and  the  moving  tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurj- 
dice.    In  like  manner,   the  favourite  passages  in  Lucretins's 
work,  and  which  alone  could  render  such  a  dry  and  abstract 
subject  tolerable  in  poetry,  are  the  digressions  on  the  evQB  ot 
superstition,    the  praise  of  Epicurus  and  his  philospphyi  the 
description  of  the  plague,  and  several  other  incidental  iUostri' 
tions,  which  are  remarkably  elegant,  and  adomeci  with  a  sweet- 
ness and  harmony  of  versification  peculiar  to  that  poet    Tbsrt 
'  is  indeed  nothing  in  poetry  so  entertaining  or  descriptive,  bat 
what  a  didactic  wrfter  of  genius  may  be  allowed  to  inh-oduce  m 
some  part  of  his  work ;  provided  always,  that  such  epifiodei 
arise  naturally  from  the  main  subject ;  that  they  be  not  dispro- 
portioned  in  length  to  it ;  and  that  the  author  know  how  to  de- 
scend with  propriety  to  the  plain,  as  well  as  how  to  rise  to  the 
bold  and  figured  style. 

Much  art  may  be  shown  by  a  didactic  poet,  in  connecting 
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Ub  episodca  happily  with  his  sttbject.  Virgil  is  also  distingaished 
Iwp  his  address  in  this  point.  After  seeming  to  have  left  his 
hasbandmen^  he  again  returns  to  them  very  naturally  by  laying 
hold  of  some  rural  circumstance,  to  terminate  his  digression. 
riHis^  having  spoken  of  the  battle  of  Pharaalia,  he  subjoins  im- 
mediatelj,  with  much  art : 

Scilicet  et  tempns  veniet»  cum  finibus  iUis, 

A^i^icola,  incarTo  temun  molitas  aratro, 

Exesa  inveniet  acabra  rnbiffiiie  pUa ; 

Ant  f^Tibtts  rastris  galeas  palsabit  inanes» 

Grandiaqae  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulcris.^— Geo.  i.  493 

lo  English,  Dr.  Akenside  has  attempted  the  most  rich  and 
poetical  form  of  didactic  writing,  in  his  Pleasures  of  the  Ima- 
gination ;  and  though,  in  the  execution  of  the  whole,  he  is  not 
equal,  he  has,  in  several  parts,  succeeded  happily,  and  displayed 
much  genios.  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health, 
has  not  aimed  at  so  high  a  strain  as  the  other ;  but  he  is  more 
equal,  and  maintains  throughout  a  chaste  and  correct  ele- 
gance. 

Satires  and  epistles  naturally  run  into  a  more  familiar  style, 
than  solenm  philosophical  poetry.  As  the  manners  and  charac- 
ters which  occur  in  ordinary  life  are  their  subject,  they  require 
being  treated  with  somewhat  of  the  ease  and  freedom  of  conver- 
sation ;  and  hence  it  is  commonly  the  ^*  musa  pedestris,"  which 
reigns  in  such  compositions. 

Satire,  in  its  first  state  among  the  Romans,  had  a  form  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  afterwards  assumed.  Its  origin  is  obscure, 
and  has  given  occasion  to  altercation  among  critics.  It  seems 
to  have  been  at  first  a  relic  of  the  ancient  comedy,  written  partly 
in  prose,  partly  in  verse,  and  abounding  with  scurrility.  Ennius 
md  Locilius  corrected  its  grossness ;  and  at  last,  Horace 
brought  it  into  that  form,  which  now  gives  the  denomination  to 
satirical  writing.  Reformation  of  manners,  is  the  end  which  it 
prefesses  to  have  in  view. ;  and  in  order  to  this  end,  it  assumes 
file  liberty  of  boldly  censuring  vice  and  vicious  characters.  It 
sas  been  carried  on  in  three  different  manners,  by  the  three 
gi'eat  ancient  satirists,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Persius.  Horace's 
style  has  not  much  elevation.     He  entitles  his  satires,  ^  Ser- 


•  *♦  Then,  after  length  of  time,  the  laboring  swains' 
Who  turn  the  turf  of  these  nnhappy  plains. 
Shall  rusty  arms  from  the  ploughed  furrows  take. 
And  over  empty  helmets  pass  the  rake ; 
Amus'd  at  antique  titles  on  tlie  stones. 
And  mighty  relics  of  Rifcantic  bones."— Da ydem. 
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mones,"  and  seems  not  to  have  intended  rimng  nraeli  holier  Itei 
prose  put  into  numbers.  His  manner  is  easy  and  graoefid. 
They  are  rather  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankind^  than 
their  enormous  vices^  which  he  chooses  for  the  ohject  of  Us 
satire.  He  reproves  with  a  smiling  aspect;  and  while  he 
moralizes  like  a  sound  philosopher^  discovers^  at  the  same  time, 
the  politeness  of  a  courtier.  Juvenal  is  much  more  serious  and 
declamatory.  He  has  more  strength  and  fire^  and  more  eleva- 
tion of  style,  than  Horace ;  but  is  greatly  inferior  to  him  in 
gracefulness  and  ease.  His  satire  is  more  zealous,  more  sharp 
and  pointed,  as  being  generally  directed^againi^rt  more  flagitious 
characters.  As  Scaliger  says  of  him,  *  ardet,  instat,  jugnlat ;" 
whereas  Horace's  character  is,  *  admissus  circum  preecordia 
ludit."  Persius  has  a  greater  resemblance  of  the  force  and  fire 
of  Juvenal,  than  of  the  politeness  of  Horace.  He  is  distinggufaed 
for  sentiments  of  noble  and  sublime  morality.  He  is  a  nervons 
and  lively  writer ;  but  withal,  often  harsh  and  obscure* 

Poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on  moral  or  critical  sab* 
jects,  seldom  rise  into  a  higher  strain  of  poetry  than  satires. 
In  the  form  of  an  epistle,  indeed,  many  other  subjects  may  be 
-han«lled,  and  either  love  poetry,  or  elegiac,  may  be  carried  on; 
^as  m  Ovid's  Epistolse  Heroidum,  and  his  Epistoto  de  Posto. 
Such  works  as  these  are  designed  to  be  merely  sentimentai; 
and  as  their  merit  consists  in  being  proper  expressions  of  the 
passion  or  sentiment  which  forms  the  subject,  they  may  assume 
any  tone  of  poetry  that  is  suited  to  it  But  didactic  epistles, 
of  which  I  now  speak,  seldom  admit  of  much  elevation*  They 
are  commonly  intended  as  observations  on  authors,  or  on  life 
and  characters ;  in  delivering  which,  the  poet  does  not  purpose 
to  compose  a  formal  treatise,  or  to  confine  himself  strictly  to 
regular  method ;  but  gives  scope  to  his  genius  on  some  particdar 
theme  which,  at  the  time,  has  prompted  him  to  write.  In  ail 
didactic  poetry  of  this  kind,  it  is  an  important  rule,  ^  qoiequid 
prsBcipies,  esto  brevis."  Much  of  the  grace,  both  of  satirical 
and  epistolary  writing,  consists  in  a  spirited  conciseness.  This 
gives  to  such  composition  an  edge  and  a  liveliness,  which  strike 
the  fancy  and  keep  attention  awake.  Much  of  their  merit  de- 
pends also  on  just  and  happy  representations  of  characters.  As 
they  are  not  supported  by  those  high  beauties  of  descriptive  and 
poetical  language  which  adorn  other  compositions,  we  expect, 
in  return,  to  be  entertained  with  lively  paintings  of  men  and 
manners,  which  are  always  pleasing  ;  and  in  these,  a  certain 
sprightliness  and  turn  of  wit  finds  its  proper  place.    The  higher 
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IfpeciM  of  poetry  mMoui  admit  it ;  bat  liere  it  i$  fleasonable  and 
beaatafuL 

la  all  these  re<pect8«  Mr.  Pope's  Ethical  Epbtlea  daaerre  to 
,he  iB^ntioiied  with  signal  honour,  as  a  model,  next  to  perfect,  of 
this  kind  of  poetry.    Here,  perhaps,  the  strength  of  his  genius 
appeared.    In  the  more  sublime  partB  of  poetry,  he  is  not  so 
distijiguished.   In  the  enthusiasm,  the  fire,  the  force  and  copious- 
ness of  poetic  genius,  Dryden,  though  a  much  less  correct 
writer,  appears  to  have  been  superior  to  hisL    One  can  scarce 
think  that  he  was  capable  of  epic  or  tragic  poetry ;  but  within  4 
certain^  limited  region,  he  has  been  outdone  by  no  poet    His 
translation  of  the  Iliad  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
hoQour,  as  the  most  elegant  and  highly  finished  translation  that, 
perhaps,  ever  was  given  of  any  poetical  work.    That  he  was 
not  incapable  of  tender  poetry,  appears  from  the  Epistle  of 
Eloisa  to  Abelard,  and  from  the  Verses  to  the  Memory  of  an 
Unfortunate  Jj94j,  which  are  almost  his  only  sentimental  pro* 
daemons ;  and  which  indeed  are  excellent  in  their  kind.    But  tho 
qaalitiea  for  which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  are,  judgment  and 
wit,  with,  a  concise  and  happy  expression,  and  a  melodious  ver- 
sification.   Few  poets  ever  had  more  wit^  and  at  the  same  time 
more  judgment,  to  direct  the  proper  employment  of  that  wit 
This  renders  bis  .Rape  of  the  Lock  the  greatest  master-piece 
that  perhaps   was   ever  composed,  in  the  gay  and  sprightly 
style ;  and  in  his  serious  works,  such  as  his  Essay  on  Man,  and 
hia  Ethic  Epistles,  his  wit  just  discovers  itself  as  much,  as  to 
ipve  a  pf  9per  seasoning  to  grave  reflections.    His  imitations  of 
Horace  are  so  peculiarly  happy,  that  one  is  at  a  loss,  whether 
laost  to  admire  the  original  or  the  copy ;  and  they  are  among 
the  few  imitations  extant,  that  have  all  the  grace  and  ease  of  an 
original.    His  paintings  of  characters  are  natural  and  lively  m 
a  high  degree ;  and  never  was  any  writer  so  happy  in  that  con- 
cise spirited  style,  which  gives  animation  to  satires  and  epistles* 
We  are  never  so  sensible  of  the  good  efiects  of  rhyme  in  English 
terse,  as  in  reading  these  parts  of  his  works.    We  see  it  adding 
to  the  style  an  elevation  which  otherwise  it  could  not  have  pos- 
sessed ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  manages  it  so  artfully,  that  it 
a^ver  appears  in  the  least  to  encumber  him ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, serves  to  increase  the  liveliness  of  his  manner.    He  tells 
UB  himself  that  he  could  express  moral;  observations  more  con- 
eisely,  and  therefore  more  forcibly,  in  rhyme,  than  he  could  do 
iu  prose. 

Ainoug  moral  and  didactic  poets.  Dr.  Young  is  of  too  great 
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The  ipirit  of  Plato  to  anfoM 
MHiat  worlds  or  what  vwl  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind,  that  hath  fonook 
Her  mansion  in  hia  fleshly  nook; 
And  of  those  daemons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  nnder-f^onnd. 

Here^  there  are  no  ttiuneaning  general  expressions ;  all  is  par< 
ticular ;  all  is  picturesque ;  nothing  forced  or  exaggerated ;  but 
a  simple  style,  and  a  collection  of  strong  expressive  images, 
which  are  all  of  one  class^  and  recal  a  number  of  similar  ideas  of 
the  melancholy  kind :  particularly  the  walk  by  moon-light ;  the 
sound  of  the  curfew-bell  heard  distant ;  the  dying  embers  in  the 
chamber  ;  the  bellman's  call ;  and  the  lamp  seen  at  midnight,  in 
the  high  lonely  tower.  We  may  observe,  too,  the  conciseness 
of  the  poet's  manner.  He  does  not  rest  long  on  one  circum- 
stance, or  employ  a  great  many  words  to  describe  it ;  which 
always  makes  the  impression  faint  and  languid ;  but  placing  it 
ill  one  strong  point  of  view,  full  and  clear  before  the  reader,  he 
there  leaves  it. 

'^  From  his  shield  and  his  helmet,"  says  Horner^  describing 
one  of  his  heroes  in  battle,  *  from  his  shield  and  bis  hehnet* 
there  sparkled  an  incessant  blaze ;  like  the  autumnal  star,  when 
it  appears  in  its  brightness  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.'  This 
is  short  and  lively :  but  when  it  comes  into  Mr.  Pope's  hand,  it 
evaporates  in  three  pompous  lines,  each  of  which  repeats  the 
same  image  in  different  words  : 

High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray ; 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  snpplies. 
Like  the  red  star  that  fifes  th'  aotnmnal  skies. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that,  in  describing  solemn 
or  great  objects,  the  concise  manner  is  almost  always  proper. 
Descriptions  of  gay  and  smiling  scenes  can  bear  to  be  more 
amplified  and  prolonged ;  as  strength  is  not  the  predominant 
quality  expected  in  these.  But  where  a  sublime  or  a  pathetic 
impression  is  intended  to  be  made,  energy  is  above  all  things 
required.  The  imagination  ought  then  to  be  seized  at  once; 
and  it  is  far  more  deeply  impressed  by  one  strong  and  ardent 
image,  than  by  the  anxious  minuteness  of  laboured  illustration. 
— •*  His  face  was  without  form,  and  dark,*  says  O&sian,  descri- 
bing a  ghost;  ^  the  stars  dim  twinkling  through  his  form; 
thrice  he  sighed  over  the  hero ;  and  thrice  the  winds  of  thenigW 
roared  around." 

It  deserves  attention  too,  that  in  describing  inanimate  natunl 
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objecttfy  the  poet,  in  order  to  enliveu  his  description,  ought  always 
to  mix  living  beings  with  them.  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still 
life  are  apt  to  pall  upon  us,  if  the  poet  do  not  suggest  sentiments, 
and  introduce  life  and  action  into  his  description.  This  is  well 
known  to  every  painter  who  is  a  master  of  his  art.  Seldom 
has  any  beautiful  landscape  been  drawn,  without  some  human 
beings  represented  on  the  canvas,  as  beholding  it,  or  on  some  ac* 
count  concerned  in  it. 

Hie  gelidi  fontes ;  hie  niollia  prata,  Lycori ; 

Hie  nemos ;  hie  ipso  tecum  eonsamerer  aevo.*— Eel.  z.  4SL 

The  touching  part  of  these  fine  lines  of  Virgil's  is  the  last, 
which  sets  before  us  the  interest  of  two  lovers  in  this  rural 
scene.  A  long  description  of  the  fontes,  the  nemus,  and  the  prata, 
in  the  most  poetical  modem  manner,  would  have  been  insipid 
without  this  stroke,  which,  in  a  few  words,  brings  home  to  the 
heart  all  the  beauties  of  the  place :  '^  hie  ipso  tecum  consumerer 
sevo."  It  is  a  great  beauty  in  Milton's  Allegro,  that  it  is  all  alive 
and  full  of  persons. 

Every  thing,  as  I  before  said,  in  description,  should  be  as 
marked  and  particular  as  possible,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the 
mind  a  distinct  and  complete  image.  A  hill,  a  river,  or  a  lake, 
rises  up  more  conspicuous  to  the  fancy,  when  some  particular 
lake,  or  river,  or  hill,  is  specified,  than  when  the  terms  are  left^ 
general.  Most  of  the  ancient  writers  have  been  sensible  of  the 
advantage  which  this  gives  to  description.  Thus,  in  that  beau- 
tiful pastoral  composition,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  images 
are  commonly  particularized  by  the  objects  to  which  tliey 
allude.  ^  It  is  the  rose  of  Sharon ;  the  lily  of  the  valleys  ;  the 
flock  which  feeds  on  Mount  Gilead ;  the  stream  which  comes 
from  Motmt  Lebanon.  Come  with  me,  from  Lebanon,  my 
spouse ;  look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  the  top  of  Shenir 
and  Hermon,  from  the  mountains  of  the  leopards."  Oh.  iv.  8. 
So  Horace : 

Quid  dedicatnm  poseit  Apollinem 
Vates  ?  quid  orat,  de  patera  novum 
FandetiA  liqnorem  ?  mm  opimai 
Sardiniae  senates  feracis ; 
Non  aestnoss  pprata  Calabrise 
Armenta ;  non  aurum,  an4  ebur  Indie nm. 
Mon  rnra,  quae  Liris  quieta 
Mordet  aqua,  tacitamus  amnls.f — Lib.  1.  Ode  xxxi.  1 

*  **  Here  eoolinp;  fountains  roll  thro'  flow*ry  meads, 

Here  woods,  Lyeoris,  lift  their  verdant  heads, 

Here  could  I  wear  my  careless  life  away, 

And  in  thy  arras  insensibly  decay."— W 
t  '*  When  at  Apollo's  hallowed  shrine 

The  poet  hails  the  pow'r  divinet 
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Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  remarkable  for  tke  taleot  rf  po- 
etical description.  In  Virgil's  secotfd  Mneid,  where  he  deMriboi 
the  burning  and  sacking  of  Troy,  the  particulars  are  sa  well 
selected  and  represented,  that  the  reader  finds  himself  m  tks 
midst  of  that  scene  of  horror.  The  death  of  Priam,  e^peciafljj 
may  be  singled  out  as  a  master-piece  of  description.  All  the 
circumstances  of  the  aged  monarch  arraying  himself  in  armoVj 
when  he  finds  the  enemy  making  themselvea  masters  of  the  eil^; 
his  meeting  with  his  family,  who  are  taking  shelter  at  an  altar 
in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  their  placing  him  in  the  midbit  of 
them  ;  his  indignation  when  he  beholds  Pyrrhus  slaughtering  one 
of  his  sons ;  the  feeble  dart  which  he  throws  ;  with  Pyrrhuf'i 
brutal  behaviour,  and  his  manner  of  putting  the  old  man  to  death, 
are  painted  in  the  most  afiecting  manner^  and  with  a  masterlj 
hand.  All  Homer's  battles,  and  Milton's  account,  both  of  Para- 
dise and  of  the  infernal  regions,  furnish  many  beautiful  instances 
of  poetical  description.  Ossian,.  too,  paints  in  strong  and  livel; 
colours,  though  he  epiploys  few  circumstances ;  and  his  chief 
excellency  lies  in  painting  to  the  heart  One  of  his  fullest  da- 
scriptions  is  the  following,  of  the  ruins  of  Balclutha  :  '^  I  haye 
seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The  fire 
had  resounded  within  the  halls  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
now  heard  no  more.  The  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from 
its  place,  by  the  fall  of  the  walls ;  the  thistle  shook  there  its 
lonely  head  ;  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked 
out  at  the  window ;  the  rank  grass  waved  round  his  head. 
Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina.  Silence  is  the  house  of 
her  fathers."  Shakespeare  cannot  be  omitted  on  this  occasion, 
as  singularly  eminent  for  painting  with  the  pencil  of  nature. 
Though  it  be  in  manners  and  characters  that  his  chief  ex- 
cellency lies,  yet  his  scenery  also  is  often  exquisite,  and  happiij 
described  by  a  single  stroke ;  as  in  that  fine  line  of  the  ^  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  which  conveys  to  the  fancy  as  natural  ao" 
beautiful  an  image  as  can  possibly  beexliibited  in  so  few  words: 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  &c. 

And  here  his  fir&t  libation  ponrs, 

What  is  the  blessing  h€  implores? 

He  nor  desires  the  swelling  grain. 

That  yellows  o'er  Sardinia's  plain, 

Nor  the  fair  herds  that  lo¥rhig  teed 

On  warm  Calabria's  flowery  mead  ; 

Nor  ivory  of  spotless  shine ; 

Nor  gold  forth  flaming  from  the  mine; 

Nor  the  rich  fields  that  Liris  laves, 

And  ftats  away  with  silent  waves.— FuANciii. 


DESCRIPTIVE  POETRY.  ftM 

Blnch  of  the  beauty  of  descriptive  poetry  dependB  upon  a 
rig^t  choice  of  epithets.  Many  poets,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
too  careless  in  this  particular.  Epithets  are  frequently  brought 
in  merely  to  complete  the  verse^  or  make  the  rhyme  answer  , 
and  lience  they  are  so  unmeaning  and  redundant;  expletive 
wordfl  only,  which,  in  place  of  adding  any  thing  to  the  descrip- 
tion^ elog  and  enervate  it.  Virgil's  ^  Liquidi  fontes,''  and 
florace's  *  Prata  canis  albicant  pruinis,"  must,  I  am  afraid,  be 
assigned  to  this  class  :  for,  to  denote  by  an  epithet  that  water 
is  liquid,  or  that  snow  is  white,  is  no  better  than  mere  tautology. 
Every  epithet  should  either  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word  which  it 
qualifies,  or  at  least  serve  to  raise  and  heighten  its  known  signi- 
fication.   So  in  Milton 


Who  fhall  tempt  wttli  wandering^  fttt 


The  darkf  anbottoin'd,  infinite  abyss. 

And  throaicfa  the  palpable  obscure,  find  out 

His  uncoQth  way  ?  or  spread  his  airy  flight. 

Upborne  with  indefaUf^ble  winj^s. 

Over  the  vast  abrupt  f  B.  ii. 

Th^  epithets  employed  here  plainly  add  strength  to  the  de- 
scription, and  assist  the  fancy  in  conceiving  it ; — ^the  wander- 
ing feet  —  the  unbottomed  abyss  —  the  palpable  obsure  —  the 
uncouth  way  —  the  indefatigable  wing  —  serve  to  render  the 
images  more  complete  and  distinct.  Bpt  there  are  many  general 
epithets,  which,  though  they  appear  to  raise  the  signification 
of  the  word  to  which  they  are  joined,  yet  leave  it  so  undeter- 
mined, and  are  now  become  so  trite  and  beaten  in  poetical 
langiiage,  as  to  be  perfectly  insipid.  Of  this  kind  are  ^  bar- 
barous discord — hateful  envy  —  mighty  chiefs  —  bloody  war — 
gloomy  shades  —  direful  scenes,"  and  a  thousand  more  of  the 
same  kind  which  we  meet  with  occasionally  in  good  poets  ;  but 
with  which  poets  of  inferior  genius  abound  every  where, 
as  the  great  props  of  their  affected  sublimity.  They  give  a 
sort  of  swell  to  the  language,  and  raise  it  above  the  tone  of 
prose  ;  but  they  serve  not  in  the  least  to  illustrate  the  object 
described ;  on  the  contrary,  they  load  the  style  with  a  languid 
verbosity. 

Sometimes  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  poet  of  genius,  by  one 
well  chosen  epithet,  to  accomplish,  a  description,  and  by  means 
of  a  single  word,  to  paint  a  whole  scene  to  the  fancy.  We  may 
remark  this  effect  of  an  epithet  in  the  following  fine  lines  of 
Milton*s  Lycidas  : 

Where  were  ye^  nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Clos'd  o'er  tlie  bead  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 
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For  Deithdr  wore  ye  pliQriiiff  «i  d*e  •teep. 

Where  yoar  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie. 

Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  winrd  stream. 

Among  these  wild  scenes^  "Deva's  wizard  stream,"  is 
admirably  imaged ;  by  this  one  word^  presenting  to  the  fancy 
all  the  romantic  ideas^  of  a  river  flowing  through  a  deso- 
late country,  with  banks  haunted  by  wizards  and  enchant- 
ers. Akin  to  this  is  an  epithet  which  Horace  giyea  to  the 
river  Hydaspes.  A  good  man,  says  he,  stands  in  need  of  no 
arms, 

Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  lestuosas, 
SiTe  facturus  per  inhospitalem 
Cmucasum  ;  vel  quae  loca  fabulosas 

Lamhit  Hydaspes.*-~I.  od.  21.  S* 

This  epithet,  ^  fabulosus,"  one  of  the  commentators  on  Horace 
has  changed  into  *  sabulosus"  or  *  sandy  ;*  substituting,  by  a 
strange  want  of  taste,  the  common  and  trivial  epithet  of  *  the 
sandy  river,'  in  place  of  that  beautiful  picture  which  the  poet 
gives  us,  by  calling  Hydaspes  '  the  romantic  river,*  or  the  scene 
of  adventures  and  poetic  tales. 

Virgil  has  employed  an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and  pro- 
priety, when  accounting  for  Deedalus  not  having  engraved  the 
fortune  of  his  son  Icarus': 

Bis  cooatas  erat  easns  eflBagere  in  anro* 
Bis  patriae  cecidere  manus.t — JEn,  vi.  S2. 

These  instances,  and  observations,  may  give  some  judt  idea 
of  true  poetical  description.  We  have  reason  always  to  dis- 
trust an  author's  descriptive  talents,  when  we  find  him  hbo 
rious  and  turgid,  amassing  common -place  epithets  and  general 
expressions,  to  work  up  a  high  conception  of  some  object, 
of  which,  after  all,  we  can  form  but  an  indistinct  idea.  The 
best  describers  are  simple  and  concise*  They  set  before  us  sach 

'*  Whetner  throu{(h  Lybia's  burninfi;  sands 
Oar  journey  leads,  or  Scythia's  landk. 
Amidst  th'  anhospitable  waste  of  snows. 
Or  where  the  fabulous  Hydaspes  flows.''— Francis. 

**  Here  hapless  Icams  had  found  his  part. 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restraint  his  art ; 
He  twice  essay'd  to  cast  his  son  in  gold. 
Twice  from  his  hand  he  dropp'd  the  forming  mould."— -I>RTD£]r« 

In  this  translation  the  thoui^ht  is  justly  given  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  cxprti- 
sion.  ••  patrisb  manus/'  which  in  the  original  conveys  the  thought  with  so  aiiu* 
tenderness,  is  lost. 
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featares  of  an  object^  as,  on  (he  first  view,  strike  and  warm 
Ihe  fancy :  they  give  us  ideas  which  a  statuary  or  a  painter 
conld  lay  hold  of>  and  work  after  them ;  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  decisive  trials  of  real  merit  of  descrip- 
tion. 


LECTURE  XLI. 

THE  POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  which  we  are  at 
present  employed  in  examining,  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  or 
that  of  the  Scriptures,  justly  deserves  a  place.    Viewing  these 
sacred  books  in  no  higher  light,  than  as  they  present  to  us  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  poetry  extant,  at  this  day,  in  the 
world,  they  afford  a  curious  object  of  criticism.    They  display 
the  taste  of  a  remote  age  and  country.    They  exhibit  a  species 
of  composition,  very  different  from  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  beautiful.    Considered  as  in- 
spired writings,  they  give  rise  to  discussions  of  another  kind. 
Bttt  it  is  our  business,  at  present,  to  consider  th^m  not  in  a 
theological,  but  in  a  critical  view :  and  it  must  needs  give  plea- 
sure, if  we  shall  find  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  composition 
adequate  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  matter.    Dr. 
Lowth's  learned  treatise,  ^  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrseorum,"  ought 
to  be  perused  by  all  who  desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  this  subject.    It  is  a  work  exceedingly  valuable,  both,  for 
the  elegance  of  its  composition,  and  for  the  justness  of  the  criti- 
cism which  it  contains.     In  this  Lecture,  as  I  cannot  illustrate 
the  subject  with  more  benefit  to  the  reader,  than  by  following 
the  track  of  that  ingenious  author,  I  shall  make  much  use  of  his 
observations. 

I  need  not  spend  many  words  in  showing,  that  among  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  such  an  apparent  diversity 
in  style,  as  sufficiently  discovers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  poetical,  and  which  as  prose  compositions.  ^Yhile 
the  historical  books,  and  legislative  writings  of  Moses,  are 
evidently  prosaic  in  the  composition,  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Lamentations  (^ 
Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  the  prophetical  writings,  and  several 
passages  scattered  occasionally  through  the  historical  books 
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carry  the  moat  platii  and  distingoisliRid:  markf  of  poelicdl 
writing. 

There  is  not  the  least  reaAon  &r  daubtiof^,  Ihat  origiaaBy 
these  were  written  in  verse,  ar  some  kiad  of  jneasored  nanybert; 
though^  as  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is 
now  lost,  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew 
yerse,  or  at  most  can  ascertain  it  but  imperfectly.  Concerning 
this  point  there  have  been  gi*eat  controversies  among  learned 
men,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  our  pres^it  purpose  to  discuss. 
Taking  the  Old  Testament  in  our  own  translation,  which  is  ex- 
tremely literal,  we  find  plain  marks  of  many  parts  of  the  original 
being  written  in  a  measured  style ;  and  the  **  disjecta  membra 
poetse"  often  show  themselves.  Let  any  persoa  read  the  histori- 
cal introduction  to  the  book  of  Job,  contained  in  the  first  and 
seeond  chapters^  and  then  go  on  to  Job's  speech  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  chapter,  and  he  cannot  avoid  being  sensible, 
that  he  passes  all  at  once  from  the  region  of  prose  to  that  of 
poetry.  Not  only  the  poetical  sentiments,  and  the  figured,  style^ 
warn  him  of  the  change  ;  but  the  cadence  of  the  sentence,  aiid 
the  arrangement  of  the  words,  are  sensibly  altered ;  the  change 
is  as  great  as  when  he  passes  from  reading  Caesar's  Gommea- 
taries  to  read  Virgil's  jililneid.  This  is  sufficient  to  abow  that 
the  sacred  Scriptures  contain,  what  must  be  called  poetry  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  that  word ;:  and  I  shall  afterwards  ahow,  that 
they  contain  instances  of  most  of  the  different  forms  of  poetical 
writing.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  henoe 
arises  a  most  invincible  argument  in  honour  of  poetry.  No  per- 
son can  imagine  that  to  be  a  frivolous  and  contemptible  art| 
which  has  been  employed  by  writers  under  divine  inspiration, 
«nd  has  been  chosen  as  a  proper  channel  for  conveying  to  the 
world  tlie  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

From  the  earliest  times,  music  and  poetry  were  cultivated 
among  the  Hebrews.  In  the  days  of  the  judges,  mention  is 
made  of  the  schools  or  colleges  of  the  prophets ;  where  one 
part  of  the  employment  of  the  persons  trained  in  such  schook 
was,  to  sing  the  praises  of  God,  accompanied  with  various  in- 
•struments.  In  the  first  book  of  Samuel  (chap.  x.  7.)  we  find,  os 
a  public  occasion,  a  company  of  these  prophets  coming  down 
from  the  hill  where  their  school  was,  "  prophesying,"  it  is  sai4 
*  with  the  psaltery,  tabret,  and  harp  before  tliem."  But  in  the 
days  of  King  David^  music  and  poetry  were  carried  to  their 
greatest  height.  For  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  he  appointed 
four  thousand  Levites,  divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  mi 
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iimahaiied  imder  several  kaders,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to 
sing  hjnsins,  and  to  perform  the  instrumental  music  in  the  public 
"woiiilup.  Asdph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun^  were  the  chief  direc- 
tarm  of  the  music ;  and  from  the  titles  of  some  psdms,  it  would 
appear  that  tiiey  were  also  eminent  composers  of  hymns  or 
aaered  poems.  In  chapter  xxv.  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles, 
aa  account  is  given  of  David's  institnticms,  relating  to  the  sacred 
music  and  poetry;  which  were  certainly  more  costly,  more 
spknchd,  and  magnificent,  than  ever  obtamed  in  the  public  ser- 
vice of  any  other  nation. 

The  general  construction  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  of  a  sin- 

l^ar  nature,  and  peculiar  to  itself.    It  consists  in  dividing  every 

periiKi  into  correspondent,  for  the  most  part  into  equal  members, 

inrhich  answer  to  one  another,  both  in  sense  and  sound.    In  the 

first  member  of  the  period  a  sentiment  is  expressed ;  and  in  the 

second  member,  the  same  sentiment  is  amplified,  or  is  repeated 

in   different  terms,  or  sometimes  contrasted  with  its  opposite , 

bat  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  structure,  and  nearly  the 

same  number  of  words,  is  preserved.    This  is  tlie  general  strain 

of  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.    Instances  of  it  occur  every  where  on 

opening  the  Old  Testament.    Thus,  in  Psalm  xcvi.    *  Sing  unto 

the  Lord  a  new  son^ — Sing  unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth.     Sing 

anto  the  Lord,  and  bless  his  name — show  forth  his  salvation 

from  day  to  day.    Declare  his  glory  among  the  heathen — ^his 

wonders  among  all  the  people.     For  the  Lord  is  great,  and 

greatly  to  be  praised — He  is  to  be  feared  above  all  the  gods. 

Honour  and  majesty  are  before  him — ^strength  and  beauty  are 

in  his  sanctuary."    It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  form 

of  composition,  that  our  version,  though  in  prose,  retains  so 

much  of  a  poetical  cast     For  the  version  being  strictly  word 

for  word  after  the  original,  tiie  form  and  order  of  the  original 

sentence  are  preserved ;  which  by  this  artificial  structure,  this 

regular  alternation  and  correspondence  of  parts,  makes  the  ear 

sensible  of  a  departure  from  the  common  style  and  tone  of 

piose. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  poetical  composition  among  the 
Hebrews,  is  clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which 
their  sacred  hymns  were  wont  to  be  sung.  They  were  accom- 
panied with  music,  an^  they  were  performed  by  choirs  or  bands 
of  singers  and  musicians,  who  answered  alternately  to  each 
other.  When,  for  instance,  one  band  began  the  hymn  thus : 
•The  fiOrd  r eigne th,  let  the  earth  rejoice ;"  the  chorus,  or  semi- 
ohorurf,  took  up  the  corresponding  versicle :  *  Ij^i  the  pmltituc' 
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of  the  islesi>e  glad  thereof."—''  Clouds  and  darkness  are  roimd 
about  him,"  sung  the  one ;  the  other  replied,  *^  Judgment  and 
righteousness  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.'*  And  in  this 
manner  their  poetry,  when  set  to  music,  naturally  divided  itself 
into  a  succession  of  strophes  and  antbtrophes  correspondent  to 
each  other ;  whence,  it  is  probable,  the  antiphon,  or  responsoiy, 
in  the  public  religious  service  of  so  many  Christian  clmrdies, 
derived  its  origin. 

We  are  expressly  told,  in  the  book  of  £zra»  that  the  Levifes 
sung  in  this  manner ;  '^  alternatum,"  or  by  course  (Ezra  iii.  11 1 ; 
and  some  of  David's  Psalms  bear  plain  mariu  of  their  being 
composed  in  order  to  be  thus  performed.    The  24th  Psalm,  ia 
particular,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  on  the 
great  and  solemn  occasion  of  the  ark  of  the  coyenant  being 
brought  back  to  Mount  Zion,  must  have  had  a  noble  effect, 
when  performed  after  this  manner,  as  Dr.  Lowth  has  illustrated 
it.    The  whole  people  are  supposed  to  be  attending  the  proces- 
sion.     The  Levites   and  singers,    divided  into  their   several 
courses,  and  accompanied  with  all  their  musical  instruments^ 
led  the  way.     After  the  introduction  to  the  Psalniy  in  the  two 
first  verses,  when  the  procession  begins  to  ascend  the  sacred 
mount,  the  question  is  put,  as  by  a  semi-chorus,  ^  Who  shall 
ascend  unto  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy 
place?"    The  response  is  made  by  the  full  chorus  with  the 
greatest  dignity  :  ^  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart; 
who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  to  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully.* 
As  the  procession  approaches  to  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle, 
the  chorus,  with  all  their  instruments,  join  in  this  exclamation : 
*^  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlastisg 
doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in."     Here  the  semi- 
chorus  plainly  breaks  in,  as  with  a  lower  voice,  ^  Who  is  this 
King  of  Glory  ?"  and  at  the  moment  when  the  ark  is  introduced 
into  the  tabernacle,  the  response  is  made  by  the  burst  of  ths 
whole  chorus :   ^  The  Lord,  strong   and  mighty ;   the  Lord, 
mighty  in  battle."    I  take  notice  of  this  instance  the  rather,  as 
it  serves  to  show  how  much  the  grace  and  magnificence  of  the 
sacred  poems,  as  indeed  of  aU  poems,  depends  upon  our  know- 
ing the  particular  occasions  for  which  they  were  composed,  and 
the  particular  circumstances  to  which  they  were  adapted;  and 
how  much  of  this  beauty  must  now  be  lost  to  us,  through  our 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  many  particulars  of  the  Hebrew 
history,  and  Hebrew  rites. 

The  method  of  composition  which  has  been  explained,  by 
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correspondent  Tersicles,  being  tmiversany  introdaoecl  into  the 
hymns  or  musical  poeiry  of  the  Jews^  easily  spread  itself 
though  their  other  poetical  writings,  which  were  not  designed 
to  be  sung  in  alternate  portions^  and  which  tfierefore  did  not  so 
nmeb  require  this  mode  of  composition.  But  the  mode  became 
fiamfliar  to  their  ears,  and  carried  with  it  a  certain  solemn 
majesty  of  style,  particularly  suited  to  sacred  subjects.  Hence, 
tiiroughout  the  prophetical  writings,  we  find  it  prevailing  as 
nmch  as  in  the  Psalms  of  David ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (ehap.  Ix.  1.)  ''Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee :  For,  lo !  darkness 
shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people.  But  the 
JLiord  shall  rise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee, 
and  the  Grentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising."  This  form  of  writing  is  one  of  the 
great  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry ;  very  dif- 
ferent from,  and  even  opposite  to,  the  style  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets. 

Independently  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  construction,  the 
sacred  poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  highest  beauties  of  strong, 
eoDcise,  bold,  and  figurative  expression. 

Conciseness  and  strength  are  two  of  its  most  remarkable 
characters.    One  might  indeed  at  first  imagine,  that  the  prac^ 
ttce  of  the  Hebrew  poets,  of  always  amplifying  the  same  thought, 
by  repetition  or  contrast,  might  tend  to  enfeeble  their  style. 
But  they  conduct  themselves  so  as  not  to  produce  this  efiect. 
Their  sentences  are  always  short.    Few  superfluous  words  are 
used.    The  same  th,ought  is  never  dwelt  upon  long.    To  their 
conciseness  and  sobriety  of  expression,  their  poetry  is  indebted 
for  mueh  of  its  sublimity ;  and  all  writers  who  attempt  the  sub- 
lime, might  profit  much  by  imitating,  in  this  respect,  the  style 
of  the  Old  Testament.    For,  as  I  have  formerly  bad  occasion  to 
'  show,  nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  sublime,  as  prolixity 
or  difiuseness.    The  mind  is  never  so  much  a£fected  by  any 
great  idea  that  is  presented  to  it,  as  when  it  is  struck  all*  at 
once ;  by  attempting  to  prolong  the  impression,  we  at  the  same 
time  weaken  it.    Most  of  the  ancient  original  poets  of  all  na- 
tions are  simple  and  concise.   The  superfluities  and  excrescences 
of  style  were  tlie  result  of  imitation  in  after-times ;  when  compo- 
sition passed  into  inferior  hands,  and  flowed  from  art  and  study, 
more  than  from  native  genius. 

No  writings  whatever  abound  so  much  with  the  mOst  bold 
and  animated  figures,  as  tlie  sacred  books.    It  is  proper  U 
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dwell  .a  liftle  upon  this  article ;  9l9,  throag^  Our  early  fuuliarit} 
with  these  books>  a  faniifiarity  too  often  with  the  sound  of  the 
words,  rathei  than  with  their  sense  and  meaaiog,  beauties  of 
style  escape  us  in  the;  Scriptbre,  which,  in  any  oth^  book^  would 
draw  particular  atteation;  Mete^oriii,  compariaobs;  allegories, 
and  personifications^  are  there  particularly  Grtqwaslk  In  order 
to  do  justice  to  these,  it  is  necessary  that  we  transport  oursdve) 
as  much  as  we  can  iiito  the  land  of  Jodsea ;  and  plaiae  befitre  our 
eyes  that  scenery,  and  those  olijects,  with  which  the  Hebrew 
writers  were  conversant.  Some  attentic^  of  this  kind  is  requi- 
site, in  order  to  relish  the  writings  of  any  poet  of  a  foreign 
country,  and  a  difleront  age.  For  the  imagery  of  every  good 
poet  is  copied  from  nature  and  real  life ;  if  it  were  not  so,  it 
could  not  be  lively ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  enter  into  the 
propriety  of  his  images,  we  must  endeavour  to  place  ooraeives  in 
his  situation.  Now  we  shall  find,  that  the  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons of  ihe  Hebrew  poets  present  to  us  a  very  beautiful  view 
of  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  arts  and 
employments  of  their  common  life. 

Natural  objects  are,  in  some  measure,  common  to  them  with 
poets  of  all  ages  and  countries.    light  and  darkness,  trees  and 
flowers,  the  forest  and  the  cultivated  field,  suggest  to  them 
many  beautifiil  figures.    But,  in  order  to  relish  their  figures  of 
this  kind>  we  must  take  notice,  that  several  of  them  arise  from 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  land  of  JudsMU    During  the 
summer  months  little  or  no  rain  falls  throughout  dl  that  region. 
While  the  heats  continued,  the  country  was  intolerably  pardied; 
want  of  water  was  a  great  distress  i  and  a  plteatifoi  shower.fallr 
ing,  or  a  rivulet  breaking  forth,  altered  the  whole  face  of  natare, 
and  introduced  nmch  higher  ideas  of  refiiteshmoat  and  pleasure 
than  the  like  causes  can  suggest  to  usw    Hence,  to  represent 
distress,  such  frequent  allusions  among  them,  *  to  a  ^hy  and 
thirsty  land  where  no  water  is ;"  and  hence,  to  describe  a  change 
from  distress  to  prosperity,  their  metaj^ors  are  founded  on  the 
falMng  of  showers^  and  the  bursting  outof  springs  in  the  desert 
Thus  in  Isaiah,  ^  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  plaee  shaH  be 
glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.    For 
in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streauis  in  the 
desert ;  and  the  parched  ground  shall  be<^ome  a  pool,  and  tbe 
thirsty  land,  springs  of  water ;  in  the  habitation  of  ^hiagons  there 
shall  be  grass,  with  rushes  and  reeds."    Chap.  xxxv.  1,  6,  7. 
Images  of  diis  nature-  are  very  familiftr  tO'  Isaiah,  and  oooir  in 
many  parts  of  his  book. 
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Again,  as  Jadsea  was  a  hilly  country,  it  was,  during  the  rainy 
months,  exposed  to  frequent  inundations  by  the  rushing  <rf 
torrents  which  came  down  suddenly  from  the  mountains,  and 
carried  every  thing  before  them ;  and  Jordan,  their  only  grea^ 
riyer,  annually  overflowed  its  banks.  Hence,  the  frequent  allu- 
sions to  ^  the  noise  and  the  rushtngs  of  many  waters ;"  and 
hence  great  calamiiies  so  often  compared  to  the  overflowing  tor- 
rent, which,  in  such  a  country,  must  have  been  images  particu- 
larly striking:  'Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy 
water-spoats  :  all  tl^  waves  and  thy  billows  are  gone  over  me  ^ 
Psalm  xlii  7. 

The  two  most  .remarkable  mountains  of  the  country  were 
Lebanon  and  Carmel :  the  former  noted  for  its  height,  and  the 
woods  of  lofty  cedars  that  covered  it ;  the  latter,  for  its  beauty 
and  fertility,  the  richness  of  its  vines  and  olives.  Hence,  with 
the  greatest  propriety^  Lebanon  is  employed  as  am  inuef^t 
of  whatever  is  great,  strongs  or  magnificent :  Carmel,  of  what 
is  smiling  and  beautiful.  *The  glory  of  Lebanon,"  says 
bcuab,  ^  shall  be  given  to  it,  and  the  excellency  of  CarmeL'*  (xxxv. 
2.)  Lebanon  is  often  put  metaphorically  for  the  whole  state 
or  people  of  Israel,  for  the  temple^  for  the  king  of  Assyria  ; 
Carmel,  for  the  blessings  of  peaee  and  prosperity*  'His 
eoantenance  is  as  Lebanon,''  says  Solomon,  speaking  of  the 
digiiity  of  a  nan's  appearance ;  but  when  he  describes  female 
beauty^  '  Thine  head  is  Uke  mount  Carmel.*  Song,  y.  15i 
and  vn.  & 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked  under  this  head,  that  in  the  im^- 
ages  of  the  awful  and  terrible  kind,  with  which  the  sacred  poets 
abound,  they  plainly  cbraw  dieir  deseriptionB  from  that  violence 
of  the  dements,  and  those  concussions  oi  nature,  with  which 
their  clinate' rendered  them  ftequainted.  Earthquakes  were  not 
nnfre^neut ;  and  the  tempest  of  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning,  in 
Judaea  and  Arabia,  accompanied  with  whirlwinds  and  dark-* 
ness,  far  exceed  any  thing  of  tlmt  sort  whwk  haiq>ens  in  more 
temperate  regioos.  Isaiah  describes,  with  great  majesty,  tiie 
earth  ^  reeling  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard^  and  removed  like  a 
cottage,^  (xidv.  30*}  And  in  those  circumstances  of  terror, 
with  which  an  appearance  of  the  Ahuighty  is  described  in  the 
eighteenth  Psalm,  when  his  ^  pavilion  round  about  him  was 
darkness  ;  when  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire  were  his  voice ;  and 
wheut  At  his  rebuke,  the  channels  of  the  waters  are  said  to  h6 
seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  hills  discovered  ;"  though  thenS 
may  be  some  reference  as  Dr.  Lowth  thiiiks>  to  the  history  ot 
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Ood's  descent  upon  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  seems  more  pTcbable, 
that  the  figures  were  taken  directly  from  those  commotions  ot 
nature  with  which  the  author  was  acquainted^  and  which  sug- 
gested stronger  and  nobler  images  than  what  now  occur  to  us. 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country^  we  find  the 
rites  of  their  religion,  and  the  arts  and  employments  of  their 
common  life,  frequently  employed  as  gi*ounds  of  imagery  among 
the  Hebrews.     They  were  a  people  chiefly  occupied  with  agri- 
culture and  pasturage.      These  were  arts  held  in  high  honour 
among  them ;  not  disdained  by  their  patriarchs,  Icings,  and  pro- 
phets.    Little  addicted  to  commerce,  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  their  laws  and  their  religion,  they  were,  during  the 
better  days  of  their  state,  strangers  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
refinements  of  luxury.      Hence  flowed,  of  course  the  many  ailo- 
sions  to  pastoral  life,  to  the  ^  green  pastures  and  the  still  wa- 
ters,**  and  to  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  a  shepherd  over  his 
flock,  which  carry  to  this  day  so  much  beauty  and  tenderness 
in  them,  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  and  in  many  other  passages 
of  the  poetical  writings  of  Scriptar<».    Hence,  all  the  images 
founded   upon  rural   employments,  upon   the  wine-press,  the 
threshing-floor,  the  stubble  and  the  chafll      To  disrelish  all 
such  images,  is  the  eflfect  of  false  delicacy.      Homer  is  at  least 
OS  frequent,  and  much  more  minute  and  particular  in  his  similes, 
founded  on  what  we  now  call  low  life ;  but,  in  his  management 
of  them,  far  inferior  to  the  sacred  writers,  who  generaUy  mix 
with  their  comparisons  of  this  kind  somewhat  of  dignity  and 
grandeur  to  ennoble  them.    What  inexpressible  grandeur  does 
the  following  rural  image  in  Isaiah,  for  instance,  receive  from 
the  intervention  of  the  Deity  !  *  The  nations  shall  rush  like  the 
rushings  of  many  waters ;  but  God  shall  rebuke  them,  and  they 
shall  fly  far  ofi*;  and  they  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaflf  of  the 
mountain  before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before 
the  whirlwind." 

Figurative  allusions,  too,  we  frequently  find,  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  their  religion  ;  to  the  legal  distinctions  of  things 
clean  and  unclean ;  to  the  mode  of  their  temple  service  ;  to  the 
dress  of  their  priests,  and  to  the  most  noted  incidents  recorded 
in  their  sacred  history ;  as  to  tlie  destruction  of  Sodom,  the 
descent  of  God  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  tlie  miraculous  passage 
of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  religion  of  the  He- 
brews included  the  whole  of  their  laws,  and  civil  constitution. 
It  was  full  of  splendid  external  rites,  that  occupied  their  senses; 
it  wa^  cv^nnected  with  every     purt     of       their  national  history 
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and  estaUisfament ;  and  hence>  all  ideas  founded  on  religion 
possessed  in  this  nation  a  dignity  and  importance  peculiar  to 
tbemselves,  and  were  uncommonly  fitted  to  impress  the  imagi- 
nation. 

From  all  this  it  results^  that  the  imagery  of  the  sacred  poets 
is^  in  a  high  degree^  expressive  and  natural ;  it  is  copied  directly 
firom  real  objects  that  were  before  their  eyes  ;  it  has  this  advan- 
tage^ of  being  more  complete  within  itself^  more  entirely  founded 
oo  national  ideas  and  manners^  than  that  of  most  other  poets. 
In  reading  their  works^  we  find  ourselves  continually  in  the  land 
of  Jadaea.  The  palm-trees,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon^  are  ever 
rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of  their  territory,  the  circumstances 
of  their  climate,  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  august  cere- 
monies of  their  religion,  constantly  pass  under  different  forms 
before  ns. 

The  comparisons  employed  by  the  sacred  poets  are  generally 
shorty  touching  on  one  point  only  of  resemblance,  rather  than 
branching  out  into  little  episodes.  In  this  respect,  they  have 
perhaps  an  advantage  over  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  ; 
whose  comparisons,  by  the  length  to  which  they  are  extended, 
sometimes  interrupt  the  narration  too  much,  and  carry  too  visi- 
ble marks  of  study  and  labour.  Whereas,  in  the  Hebrew  poets, 
they  appear  more  like  the  glowings  of  a  lively  fancy,  just  glanc- 
ing aside  to  some  resembling  object,  and  presently  returning  to 
its  track.  '  Such  is  the  following  fine  comparison,  introduced  to 
describe  the  ha{^y  influence  of  good  government  upon  a  people, 
in  what  are  called  the  last  words  of  David,  recorded  in  the  se- 
cond book  of  Samuel  (xxiii.  3.)  ^  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must 
be  jnst,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  Ood ;  and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of 
the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth ;  even  a  morning  without  clouds; 
as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth,  by  clear  shining 
after  rain.*  This  is  one  of  the  most  regular  and  formal  compari- 
sons in  the  sacred  books. 

Allegory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently  found  in  them. 
When  formerly  treating  of  this  figure,  I  gave,  for  an  instance  of 
it,  that  remarkably  fine  and  well-supported  allegory,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  eightieth  Psalm,  wherein  the  people  of  Israel  are 
compared  to  a  vine.  Of  parables,  which  form  a  species  of  alle- 
gory, the  prophetical  writings  are  full :  and  if  to  us  they  some- 
times appear  obscure,  we  must  remember,  that  in  those  early 
times,  it  was  universally  the  mode,  throughout  all  the  eastern 
nations,  to  convey  sacred  truths  under  njysterious  Gipirea  and 
representations. 
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Bat  the  poetical  fagure,  which^  beyond  all  others,  elevates  tlic 
style  of  Scripture,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  holdness  and  sublimity^ 
is  prosopopoeia,  or  perMnificaticuA.  No. personifications  em- 
ployed by  any  poets,  are  so  magnificent  and  striking  as  Oiose  of 
the  inspired  writers.  On  ^reat  occaasons,  they  animate  every 
part  of  nature  ;  especially,  when  any  appearanee  or  operation  of 
the  Almighty  is  concerned.  ^  Before  him  went  the  pestilenoe — 
the  waters  saw  thee,  O  God,  and  were  afraid--*- the  mDontaios 
saw  thefi,  and  they  trembled  —  the  overflowing  of  the  water 
parsed  by  '—the  deep  uttered  his  voiee,  and  lifted  up  his  hands 
on  high."  When  inquiry  is  made  shwA  the  plac«  of  .wisdom. 
Job  introduces  jihe  ^  Deep, ,  saying,  U  is  not  in  me ;  and  the  Sea 
saith.  It  is  not  in  me.  Destruction  and  Death  say.  We  have 
heard  the  iame  thereof  with  our  ears."  That  noted  sublime  pas- 
sage in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  describes  the  fall  of  the  king 
of  Assyria^  is  ivH  of  personified  objects  :  the  fir4rees  and  cedars 
of  I^baAon  breaking  forth  into  exidtaiion  on  the  faU  of  the  tj- 
rant;  hell  ^rma  beneath,  stirring  up  all  the  dead  to  meet  him 
at  his  ooming.;  and  the  dead  kings  introduced  as  speaking, 
and  joining  ia  the  triumph.  In  the  same  strain  are  those  manj 
lively  and  pasaionajbe  apostrophes  io  cities  and  countries,  to 
persons  and  &ing9, .  with  which  the  prophetical  writings  eveiy 
where  abound.  *  O  thou  sword  of  the  liord !  how  Jkuig  will 
it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put  thyself  up  into  the  acabbard,  rest 
and  be  still."  ^  How  can  it  be  quiet,"  (as  the  reply  is  inataDtlf 
made,}  ^  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Aske- 
lon,  and  the  sea«>shore?  there  hath  he  appointed  it.'  Jerem. 
xlvii.  6. 

In  general,  for  it  would  oarry  us  too  far  io.  enlarge  upon  all 
the  instances,  the  style  of  the  poetical  books  of  ithe.OId  Testa- 
ment is,  beyond  the  style  of  all  other  poetical  works,  fervid, 
bold,  and  animated.  It  is  extr^nely  difierent  itom  that  regular 
correct  expression,  to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed  in  modem 
poetry.  It  is  the  burst  of  inspiration.  The  scenes  are  not  coolly 
described,  but  represented  as  passing  before  our  eyes.  Every 
object,  and  every  person,  is  addressed  and  spoken  to,  as  if 
present.  The  transition  is  oiten  abrupt ;  the  connection  often 
obscure ;  the  persons  are  often  changed ;  figures  crowded,  and 
heaped  upon  one  another.  Bold  sublimity,  not  correct  ekgaDoe, 
is  its  character.  We  see  the  spirit  of  the  writer  raised  beyond 
himself,  and  labouring  to  find  vent  for  ideas  too  mighty  for  bis 
utterance. 

After  these   remarks  on   the   poetry   of  the   Scripture  in 
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ll^neraly  1  shall  oondade  this  dissertation  with  a  short  account 
of  the  different  kinds  of  poetical  composition  in  the  sacred  books, 
and  of  the.  distinguishing  characters  of  some  of  the  chief 
writers. 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composition  which  we  find  in 
Scripture,  are  chiefly  the  didactic,  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  lyric. 
Of  the  didactic  species  of  poetry,  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  the 
principal  instance.  The  nine  first  chapters  of  that  book  are 
highly  poetical,  adorned  with  many  distinguished  graces  and 
figures  of  expression.  At  the  tenth  chapter,  the  style  is  sensibly 
altered,  and  descends  into  a  lower  strain,  which  is  continued  to 
the  end ;  retaining,  however,  that  sententious,  pointed  manner, 
and  that  artful  construction  of  period^  which  distinguish  all  the 
ELobrew  poetry.  Tbc  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  likewise 
under  this  head ;  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  as  the  hundred-and- 
fiineteenth  in  particular. 

Of  elegiac  poetry,  many  very  beautiful  specimens  occur  in 
Scr]{>tttre ;  such  as  the  lamentation  of  David  over  bis .  friend 
Jooatlum;  several  passages  in  the  prophetical  books;  and 
several  of  David's  Psalms,  composed  on  occasions  pf  distress 
and  mourning.  The  forty-second  Psalm,  in  particular,  is  in  the 
highest  degree,  tender  and  plaintive.  But  the  most  regular  and 
perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scripture,  perhaps  in  the 
whole  world,  is  the  book  entitled  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 
As  the  prophet  mourns  in  that  book  over  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  and  the  holy  city^  and  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  states,  he 
assejnMes  all  the  affecting  images  which  a  subject  so  melancholy 
-could  suggest  ■  The  composition  is  uncommonly  artificial.  By 
turns,  the  prophet,  ami  the  city  Jerusalem,  are  introduced,  as 
pouring  forth  their  sorrows ;  and  in  the  end,  a  chorus  of  the 
people  send  up  the  most  earnest  and  plaintive  supplications  to 
GocL  The  lines  of  the  original,  too,  as  may,  in  part,  appear 
from  our  translation,  are  longer  than  is  usual  in  the  other  kinds 
of  Hebrew  poetry ;  and  the  melody  is  rendered  thereby  more 
fiowing;  and  better  adapted  to  the  querimonipus  strain  of 
degy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  affords  us  a  high  exemplification  of 
pastoral  poetry.  Considered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing,* it  is  undoubtedly  a  mystical  allegory ;  in  its  form,  it  is  a 
dramatic  pastoral,  or  a  perpetual  dialogue  betweejci  personages 
in  the  character  of  shepherds  ;  and  suitably  to  that  form,  it  is 
full  of  rural  and  pastoral  images,  from  beginning  to  end. 

Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompanied 
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with  music^  the  Old  Testament  is  full.  Beside9  a  great  nundMr 
of  hymns  and  songs^  which  we  find  scattered  in  the  historical 
and  prophetical  books,  such  as  the  song  of  Mosea,  the  aofig  of 
Deborah,  and  many  others  of  like  nature,  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms  is  to  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  sacred  odea.  la 
these,  wo  find  the  ode  exhibited  in  all  the  Tarietiea  of  its  ionn, 
and  supported  with  the  highest  spirit  of  lyric  poetry ;  some- 
times sprightly,  cheerful,  and  triumphant;  sometimes  solenui 
and  magnificent ;  sometimes  tender  and  soft  From  these  in- 
stances, it  clearly  appears,  that  there  are  contained  in  the  Baiy 
Scriptures,  full  exemplifications  of  several  of  the  chief  kiads.of 
poetical  writing* 

Among  the  difi*erent  composers  of  the  sacred  books,  there  is 
an  evident  diversity  of  style  and  manner ;  and  to  trace  tlieir 
different  characters  in  this  view,  will  contribute  not  a  little  to- 
wards our  reading  their  writings  with  greater  advantage.     The 
most  endnent  of  the  sacred  poets  are,  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Job,  David,  and  Isaiah.    Ak  the  compositions  of  David  are  of 
the  lyric  kind,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  style  and  mamittr  in 
his  works,  than  in  those  of  the  other  two.    The  manner  in  which, 
considered  merely  as  a  poet,  David  chiefly  excels,  is  the  pleasing, 
the  soft,  and  the  tender.    In  his  Psalms  there  are  many  loffy 
and  sublime  passages ;  but  in  strength  of  description,  he  yields 
to  Job ;  in  sublimity,  he  yields  to  Isaiah*    It  is  a  sort  of  tempe- 
rate grandeur,  for  which  David  is  chiefly  distinguished ;  and  to 
this  he  always  soon  returns,  when,  upon  some  occasions,  he 
ri^es  above  it.    The  Psalms  in  which  he  touches  us  most,  are 
those  in  which  he  describes  the  happiness  of  the  righteoos,  or 
the  goodness  of  God ;   expresses  the  tender  breathings  of  a 
devout  mind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  affectionate  supplications 
to  Heaven.    Isaiah  is,  without  exception,  the  most  sublime  of  all 
poets.    This  is  abundantly  visible  in  our  translation  ;  and,  what 
is  a  material  circumstance,  none  of  the  books  of  Scripture  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mors  happily  translated  than  the  writings  i)i 
this  prophet.    M^jesty  is  his  reigning  character;  a  majes^ 
more  commanding,  and  more  uniformly  supported,  than  is  to  be 
found  among  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  poets.    He  posses- 
ses, indeed,  a  dignity  and  grandeur,  both  in  his  conceptions  and 
expressions^  which  is  altogether  unparalleled,  and  peculiar  to 
himself.     There  is  more  clearness  and  order  too,  and  a  more 
visible  distribution  of  parts,  in  his  book,  than  in  any  other  of 
tne  pr6piieti<3al  writings. 

When  we  compare  him  with  the  rest  of  the  poetical  pro- 
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I,  WB  immedifttely  we,  in  Jeremiah,  a  very  different  genins. 
Imnah  employs  hinuelf  generally  on  magnificent  subjects. 
ierewtOBh  seldom  discoyers  any  disposition  to  be  sablime,  and 
ineliBes  always  to  the  tender  and  elegiac.  Ezeklel,  in  poetical 
grace  and  elegance,  is  much  inferior  to  them  both;  bnt  he  is 
ditftiBguished  by  a  character  of  ancommon  force  and  ardour. 
To  mie  the  elegant  expressions  of  Bishop  Lowth,  mlh  regard  to 
this  prophet :  ^  Est  atrox,  yehemens,  tragicus ;  in  sensibns, 
fervidos,  acerbus,  indig^abundus  ;  in  imag^ibus  fecundos,  tru- 
cideiitiis,  et  nonnunquam  pene  deformis ;  in  dictione  grandilo. 
qms,  gravis,  austems,  et  interdnm  incultus  ;  frequeus  in  repe- 
titifmibns,  non  decoris  aut  gpratiad  causa,  sed  ex  indignatione  et 
Tiolenfia.  Qnieqnid  susceperit  tractandum,  id  seddo  persequi- 
tar  ;  in  eo  miiee  hceret  defixus ;  aproposito  raro  deflectens.  In 
cseteris,  a  plerisqne  yatibus  fortasse  superatus ;  sed  in  eo  ge- 
nere^  ad  quod  yidetnr  a  natura  unice  comparatus,  nimirum,  vi, 
ponders,  impetu^  granditate,  nemo  unquam  eum  superavit" 
The  same  learned  writer  compares  Isaiah  to  Homer,  Jeremiah  to 
Simoaides,  and  Ezekiel  to  jEschylus.  Most  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah  is  strictly  poetical ;  of  Jeremiah  and  'Ezekiel,  not  above 
one  half  can  be  held  to  belong  to  poetry.  Among  the  minor 
prophets^  Hosea,  Joel,  Blicah,  Habakknk,  and  especially  Nahnm» 
are  distinguished  for  poetical  spirit.  In  the  prophecies  of 
Daaiel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry^ 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  book  of  Job,  with  which 
I  shall  conclude.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely  ancient  ;*  generally 
repated  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  poetical  books  ;  the  author 
uncertain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  book  has  no  connection 
with  the  affairs  or  manners  of  the  Jews  or  Hebrews.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uzz,  or  Idomaea,  which  is  a  part  of 
Arabia ;  and  the  imagery  employed  is  generally  of  a  different 
kind  from  what  I  before  showed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew 
poets.  We  meet  with  no  allusions  to  the  great  events  of  sacred 
history,  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews,  to  Lebanon  or  to 
Carmel,  or  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  Jndeea. 
We  find  few  comparisons  founded  on  rivers  or  torrents ;  these 
were  not  familiar  objects  in  Arabia.  Bat  the  longest  compari- 
son that  occurs  in  Uie  book,  is  to  an  object  frequent  and  well 
known  in  that  region,  a  brook  that  fails  in  the  season  of  heat,  and 
disappoints  the  expectation  of  the  traveller. 

The  poetry  however,  of  the  book  of  Job,  is  not  only  equal 
to  that  of  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  superior  to 
them  all  except  those  of  Isaiah  alone.    As  Isaiah  is  the  most 
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sublime,  David  the  most  pteasing  and  toader,  so  Job  is  the  most 
descriptive  of  all  the  inspircMl  poets.    A  peculiar  glow  of  famcj, 
and  sirength  of  description,  characterise  the  author.    No  writer 
whatever  aboiiads  so  nu:ich  in  metaphors.    He  may  be  Mid  not 
to  describe,  bi^t  to  render  yi^ible,  whatevjN-  he  treats  of.    A 
variefy  of  instances  vaj^ht  be  given.    IM  us  rooiark  only  4ho6o 
strong  and  lively  colours,  with  which,  in  the  following  passages^ 
taken  from  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  chapters  of  his  book, 
he  paints  the  condition  .of  ithe  wicked ;  observe  how  rapidly  hia 
figures  rise  before  us ; .  and  what  a  deep  impression,  at  the  same 
time,  they  leave  on  the  imagiqfttion.     ^  Knowest  thou  not  this  of 
old,  Muxce  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth,  that  the  triumphing 
of  the  wicked  is  short;,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a 
moment  ?    Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and 
his  head  reach  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall,  perish  for  ever.    jBLe  shall 
fly  away  as  a  dream,  and  shall  not  be  found ;  yea,  he  shall  be 
chased  away  as  a  vision  of  the  night    The  eye  also  which  saw 
him,  shall  see  him  no  more ;  they  which  (lave  seen  him  shall  say. 
Where  is  he  ?    He  shall  suck  the  ppison  of  asps ;  the  viper's 
tongue  shall  slay  him.    In  the  fulnef^  of  bis  sufficiency,  he  shall 
be  in  straits ;  eyery  {land  shall  come  upon  him.    He  shall  floe 
from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of  ste^el  shall  strike  him 
through.    Ail  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  ^ecr^tpl^tces.    A  fire 
not  blown  shall  consume  him.    The  heaven  shall  reveal  his 
iniquity,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him*    The  increase 
of  his  house  shall  depart    His  goods  shall  flow  away  in  the  day 
of  wrath.    The  light  of  the  wicked  ^hall  be  put  out ;  the  light 
shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle.    The  steps  of  his  strepgth  shall 
be  straitened,  and  his  own  counsel  shall  cast  him  down.    For  he 
is  cast  into  a  net  by  his  own  feet    He  walketh  upon  a  snare. 
Terrors  sha^l  make  him  afraid  on  every  side ;  and  the  robber 
shall  prev^l  against  him.     Brimstone  shall  be  scattered  upon 
his  habitation.    His  remembrance  shall  perish  from  the  .eardi, 
and  he  shall  have  no  name  in  the  street    He  shall  be  driven 
from  light  into  darkness*     They  that  come  after  him  shall 
be  astonished  at  his  day.    He  shall  drink  of  ihe  wrath  of  the 
Almighty.'* 
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LECTURE  XLIL 

EPIC  POETRY. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  two  highest  kinds  of  poe- 
tical writing,  the  E^ic  and  the  Dramatic.  I  begin  with  the 
Epic.  This  lecture  shall  be  employed  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  that  species  of  composition :  after  which^  I  shall  take 
a  view  of  the  character  and  genius  of  the  most  celebrated  epic 
poets. 

The  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  be^  of  all  poetical 
works^  Ae  most  dignified^  and^  at  the  same  time,  the  most  dif- 
ficult in  execution.  To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please  and 
interest  all  readers^  by  being  at  once  entertaining,  important^ 
and  instructive ;  to  fill  it  with  suitable  incidents  ;  to  enliven  it 
with  a  variety  of  characters  and  of  descriptions  ;  and^  throngh- 
oot  a  long  work,  to  maintain  that  propriety  of  sentiment^  and 
that  elevation  of  style,  which  the  epic  character  requires^  is  un- 
qaestioiiafoly  the  highest  effort  of  poetical  genius.  Hence  so  very 
few  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt^  that  strict  critics  will  hardly 
allow  any  other  poems  to  bear  the  name  of  epic^  except  the  Iliad 
and  the  iEneid 

There  is  no  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which  critics 
have  displayed  more  pedantry,  than  on  this.  By  tedious  disqui- 
sitions, founded  on  a  servile  submission  to  authority,  they  have 
given  such  an  air  of  mystery  to  a  plain  subject,  as  to  render  it 
difficult  for  an  ordinary  reader  to  conceive  what  an  epic  poem 
is.  By  Bossu's  definition,  it  is  a  discourse  invented  by  art, 
purely  to  form  the  manners  of  men,  by  means  of  instructions 
disguised  under  the  allegory  of  some  important  action,  which 
is  related  in  verse.  This  definition  would  suit  several  of  iBsop's 
fables,  if  they  were  somewhat  extended^  and  put  into  verse ; 
and^  accordingly,  to  illustrate  his  definition,  the  critic  draws 
a  parallel,  in  form,  between  the  construction  of  one  of  ^sop's 
Fables,  and  the  plan  of  Homer's  Iliad.  The  first  thing,  says 
he,  which  either  a  writer  of  fables,  or  of  heroic  poems,  does, 
is  to  choose  some  maxim,  or  point  of  morality ;  to  inculcate 
which,  is  to  be  the  design  of  his  work.  Next,  he  invents  a 
general  story,  or  a  series  of  facts,  without  any  names,  such  as 
be  judges  will  be  most  proper  for  illustrating  his  intended  mo- 
rdl.  Lastly,  he  particularizes  his  story :  that  is,  if  he  be  a 
fabulist,  he  introduces  his  dog,  his  sheep,  and  his  wolf;  or  if  he 
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b«)  an  epic  poet^  he  looks  out  in  ancient  history  for  some  proper 
names  of  heroes  to  give  to  his  actors ;  and  then  his  plan  is 
completed. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frigid  and  absurd  ideas^  that  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  a  critic.    Horner^  he  says^  saw  the 
Grecians  divided  into  a  great  number  of  independent  states; 
but  very  often  obliged  to  unite  into  one  body  against  their  com 
mon  enemies.     The  most  useful  instruction  which  he  could  give 
them  in  this  situation^  was^  that  a  misunderstanding  between 
princes  is  the  ruin  of  the  common  cause.     In  order  to  enforce 
this  instruction^  he  contrived,  in  his  own  mind,  such   a  general 
story  as  this.     Several  princes  join  in  a  confederacy  against 
their  enemy.     The  prince,  who  was  chosen  as  the  leader  of  the 
rest,  affronts  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  confederates,  who 
thereupon  withdraws  himself,   and  refuses  to  take  part  in  the 
common  enterprise.     Great  misfortunes  are  the  consequence  of 
this  division ;  till,  at  length,  both  parties  have  suflfered  by  the 
quarrel,  the  offended  prince  forgets  his  displeasure,  and  is  re- 
conciled to  the  leader ;  and  union  being  once  restored,  there 
ensues  complete  victory  over  their  enemies.     Upon  this  general 
plan  of  his  fable,  adds  Bossu,  it  was*  of  no  great  consequence, 
whether,  in  filling  it  up.  Homer  had  employed  the  names  of 
beasts,  like  ^sop,  or  of  men     He  would  have  been  equally 
instructive  either  way.    But  as  he  rather  fancied  to  write  of 
heroes,  he  pitched  upon  the  war  of  Troy  for  the  scene  of  bis 
fable ;  he  feigned  such  an  action  to  happen  there ;  he  gave  the 
name  of  Agamemnon  to  the  common  leader  -,  uojH  of  Achilles,  to 
the  offended  prince  ;  and  so  the  Iliad  arose. 

He  that  can  believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in  this  man- 
ner, may  believe  any  thing.  One  may  pronounce  with  great 
certainty,  that  an  author  who  should  compose  according  to  sach 
a  plan ;  who  should  arrange  all  the  subject,  in  his  own  mind, 
with  a  view  to  the  moral,  before  he  had  ever  thought  of  (he 
personages  who  were  to  be  the  actors ;  might  ipite,  perhaps, 
useful  fables  for  children  ;  but  as  to  an  epic  poem,  if  he  adven- 
tured to  think  of  one,  it  would  be  such  as  would  find  few  read- 
ers. No  person  of  any  taste  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  6rst 
objects  which  strike  an  epic  poet  are,  the  hero  whom  he  is  to 
celebrate,  and  the  action,  or  story,  which  is  to  be  the  ground- 
work of  his  poem.  He  does  not  sit  down,  like  a  philosopher, 
to  form  the  plan  of  a  treatise  of  morality.  His  genius  is  fired 
by  some  great  enterprize,  which,  to  him,  appears  noble  and  in- 
teresting ;  and  which,  therefore,  he  pitches  upon  as  wortbv  of 
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being  celebrated  iii  the  highest  strain  of  poetry.  There  is  no 
subject  of  this  kind^  but  will  always  afford  some  general  moral 
instruction,  arising  from  it  naturally.  The  instruction  which 
Bossu  points  out,  is  certainly  suggested  by  the  Iliad ;  and  there 
is  another  which  arises  as  naturally^  and  may  just  as  well  be 
assigned  for  the  moral  of  that  poem ;  namely,  that  providence 
avenges  those  who  have  suffered  injustice ;  but  that  when  they 
allow  their  resentment  to  carry  them  too  far,  it  brings  misfor- 
tunes on  themselves.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  wrath  ot 
Achilles,  caused  by  the  injustice  of  Agamemnon.  Jupiter  aven- 
ges Achilles,  by  giving  success  to  the  Trojans  against  Agamem- 
non ;  but  by  continuing  obstinate  in  his  resentment,  Achilles  loses 
his  beloved  friend  Patroclus. 

The  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an  epic  poem  is,  the 
recital  of  some  illustrious  enterprise  in  a  poetical  form.  This  is 
as  exact  a  definition,  as  there  is  any  occasion  for  on  this  sub 
ject.  It  comprehends  several  other  poems  besides  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  the  ^neid  of  Virgil,  and  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso ;  which 
are,  perhaps,  the  three  most  regular  and  complete  epic  works 
that  ever  were  composed.  But  to  exclude  all  poems  from  the 
epic  class,  which  are  not  formed  exactly  upon  the  same  model 
as  these,  is  the  pedantry  of  criticism.  We  can  give  exact  de- 
finitions, and  descriptions  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  and 
can  arrange  them  with  precision  under  the  different  classes  to 
which  they  belong,  because  nature  affords  a  visible  unvarying 
standard,  to  which  we  refer  them.  But  with  regard  to  works 
of  taste  and  imagination,  where  nature  has  fixed  no  standard^ 
but  leaves  scope  for  beauties  of  many  different  kinds,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  attempt  defining  and  limiting  them  with  the  same  pre- 
cision. Criticism,  when  employed  in  such  attempts,  degenerates 
into  trifiing  questions  about  words  and  names  only.  I  therefore 
have  no  scruple  to  class  such  poems  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
Liucan's  Pharsalia,  Statius's  Thebaid,  Ossian's  Fingal  and 
Temora,  Camoens'  Lusiad,  Voltaire's  Henriade,  Cambray's 
Telemachus,  Glover's  Leonidas,  Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  under  the 
same  species  of  composition  with  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid; 
though  some  of  them  approach  much  nearer  than  others  to  the 
perfection  of  these  celebrated  works.  They  are,  undoubtedly, 
all  epic — ^that  is,  poetical  recitals  of  great  adventures ;  which  is 
all  that  is  meant  by  this  denomination  of  poetry. 

Though  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  allow,  that  it  is  the  essence 
of  an  epic  poem  to  be  wholly  an  allegory,  or  a  fable  contrived 
to  illustrate  some  moral  truth,  yet  it  is  certain  that  no  poetry  is 
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of  a  more  moral  nature  than  this     Its  effect  in  promoting  TiHue, 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  any  one  maxim,  or  instruction,  which 
results  from  the  whole  story,  Uke  the  moral  of  one  of  JEBOf*s 
Fables.    This  is  a  poor  and  trivial  view  of  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  perusing  a  long  epic  work,  that,  at  the  end,  we 
shall  be  able  to  gather  from  it  some  Common-place  morality.    Iti 
effect  arises,  from  the  impression  which  the  parts  of  the  poem 
separately,  as  well  as  the  whole  taken  together,  make  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader :  from  the  great  examples  which  it  sets  before 
us,  and  the  high  sentiments  with  which  it  warms  our  hearts. 
The  end  which  it  (Mroposes,  is  to  extend  our  ideas  of  human  per- 
fection;  or,  in  other  words,  to  esdile  admiration.    Now  this  cas 
be  accomplished  only,  by  proper  representations  of  heroic  deeds, 
and  virtuous  characters.     For  high  virtue  is  the  object,  which 
all  mankind  are  formed  to  admire ;  and,  therefore,  epic  poems 
are,  and  must  be,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  virtue      Valour; 
truth,  justice,  fidelity,  friendship,  piety,  magnanimity,  are  the 
objects  which,  in  the  course  of  such  compositions,  are  presented 
to  our  minds,  under  the  most  splendid  and  honourable  colours. 
In  behalf  of  virtuous  personages,  our  affections  are  engaged; 
in  their  designis,  and  their  distresses,  we  are  interested;  the 
geherous  and  public  affections  are  awakened;  the  mind  is  puri- 
fied from  sensual  and  mean  pursuits^  and  accustomed  to  take 
part  in  great,  heroic  enterprises.     It  is,  indeed,  no  small  testi- 
mony in  honour  of  virtue,  that  several  of  the  most  refined  and 
elegant  entertainments  of  mankind,  such  as  that  species  of  poe- 
tical composition  which  we  now  consider,  must  be  grounded  on 
moral  sentiments  and  impressions.    This  is  a  testimony  of  such 
weight,  that,  were  it  in  the  power  of  sceptical  philosophers  to 
weaken  the  force  of  those  reasonings  which  establish  the  essen- 
tial distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  the  writings  of  epic 
poets  alone  were  sufficient  to  refute  their  ialse  philosophy ;  shor- 
ing, by  that  appeal  which  they  constantly  make  to  the  feelings  of 
mankind  in  favour  of  virtue,  that  the  foundations  of  it  are  laid 
deep,  and  strong,  in  human  nature. 

The  general  strain  and  spirit  of  epic  composition  snfficieJtty 
mark  its  distinction  from  the  other  kinds  of  poetry.  In  {»us- 
toral  writing,  the  reignjng  idea  is  innocence  and  tranquillity. 
Compassion  is  the  great  object  of  tragedy;  ridicule,  the  province 
of  comedy.  The  predominant  character  of  the  epic  is,  admira- 
tion excited  by  heroic  actions.  It  is  sufficiently  distingidsbed 
from  history,  both  by  its  poetical  form,  and  the  liberty  of  fic- 
tion which  it  assumes.     It  is  a  more  calm  composition  than  tra- 
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It  adimts^  nay  requires,  tlie  pathetic  and  the  yiolenty  on 
particular  occamons  ;  bat  the  pathetic  is  act  expected  to  be  its 
general  character.    It  requires,  more  than  any  other  species  of 
poetry,  a  grave,  equal,  and  supported  dignity.     It  takes  in  a 
greater  compass  of  time  suid  action  than  dramatic  writing  ad- 
nits  ;   aijfcd  thereby  ailows  a  mere  full  display  of  characters. 
Ihrsonatic  wnti^gs  display  characters  chiefly  by  means  of  senti- 
vaents  and  passions ;  epic  poetry,  chiefly  by  means  of  aetions. 
The  emotions,  therefore,  which  it  raises,  are  not  so  violent,  but 
tbe  J  are  mere  prolonged.    These  are  the  general  characteristics 
Off  this  flpecies  of  composition.    But,  in  order  to  give  a  more 
partieolar  and  critical  view  of  it,  let  us  consider  the  epic  poem 
aneler  three  beads  ;  first,  with  respect  to  the  subject,  or  action  ; 
secondly,  with  respect  to  the  actors,  or  characters  ;  and,  lastly, 
with  respect  to  the  narration  of  the  poet. 

The  action,  or  subject  of  the  epic  poem,  must  have  three 
properties :  it  must  be  one  ;  it  must  be  great ;  it  must  be  in- 
teresting. 

First,  it  most  be  one  action,  or  enterprise,  which  the  poet 
chooses  for  his  subject  I  have  frequentfy  had  occasion  to  re- 
niark  the  importance  of  unity,  in  many  kinds  of  composition, 
in  order  to  make  a  full  and  strong  impression  upon  the  mind. 
With  the  highest  reason,  Aiistotle  insists  upon  this,  as  essential 
to  epic  poetry ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  material  of  all  his 
rules  respecting  it.  For  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  recital  of 
heroic  adventures,  several  scStttered  and  independent  facts  can 
never  afieet  a  reader  so  deeply,  n^r  engage  his  attention  so 
strongly,  as  a  tale  that  is  one  and  connected,  where  the  several 
incidents  hang  upon  one  another  and  are  all  made  to  conspire 
for  the  aceomplishment  of  one  end.  In  a  regular  epic,  the  more 
sensible  this  unity  is  rendered  to  the  imagination,  the  better  will 
be  the  effect ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  Aristotle  has  observed,  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  poet  to  confine  himself  to  the  actions  of  one 
man,  or  to  those  which  happened  during  a  certain  period  of 
time ;  but  the  unity  must  lie  in  the  subject  itself,,  and  arise  from 
all  the  parts  combining  into  one  whole. 

In  all  the  great  epic  poems,  unity  of  action  is  sufficiently 
appanent.  Virgil,  for  instance,  has  chosen  for  his  subject,  the 
establishment  of  iBneas  in  Italy.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  poem,  this  object  is  ever  in  our  view,  and  links  all  the 
parts  of  it  together  with  full  connexion.  The  unity  of  the 
Odyssey  is  of  the  same  nature;  the  return  and  re-establishment 
pf  Ulysses  in  his  own  country.     The  subject  of  Tasso,  is  the  re- 
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covery  ol  Jerusalem  from  the  InGdels ;  that  of  MOton,  the  ok- 
pulsion  of  our  Grst  parents  from  Paradise ;  and  both  of  them  are 
tmeTceptionable  in  the  unity  of  the  story.  The  professed  subject 
of  tlie  Iliad,  is  tlie  anger  of  Achilles^  with  the  coDsequences 
which  it  produced.  The  GreelLS  carry  on  many  unsuccessful  en* 
gagements  against  the  Trojans^  as  long  as  tliey  are  deprived  of 
tiie  assistance  of  Achilles.  Upon  liis  being  appeased  and  reo<HH 
ciled  to  Agamemnon,  victory  follows,  and  the  poem  closes.  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  unity,  or  connecting  priaciple. 
is  not  quite  so  sensible  to  the  imagination  here  as  in  the  iEaeid. 
For,  throughout  many  books  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles  is  out  of 
sight ;  he  is  lost  in  inaction ;  and  the  fancy  terminates  oq  no 
other  object,  than  the  success  of  Uie  two  armies  whom  we  see 
contending  in  war 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  is  not  to  be  so  strictly  interpreted, 
as  if  it  excluded  all  episodes,  or  subordinate  actions.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  here,  tliat  the  term  episode  is  employed  by  Aris- 
totle in  a  different  sense  from  what  we  now  give  to  it.  It  was  a 
term  originally  applied  to  dramatis  poetry,  and  tlience  transferred 
to  epic ;  and  by  episodes,  in  an  epic  poem,  it  should  seem  that 
Aristotle  understood  the  extension  of  the  general  faUe,  or  plaa 
of  the  poem,  into  all  its  circumstances.  What  his  meaning  was, 
is,  indeed,  not  very  clear ;  and  tliis  obscurity  has  occasioned 
much  altercation  among  critical  writers.  Bossu,  in  particular, 
is  so  perplexed  upon  this  subject,  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible. 
But,  dismissing  so  fruitless  a  controversy,  what  we  now  under- 
stand by  episodes,  are  certain  actions,  or  incidents,  introduced 
into  the  narration,  connected  with  the  principal  action,  yet  not 
of  such  importance  as  to  destroy,  if  they  had  been  omitted,  the 
main  subject  of  the  poem.  Of  this  nature  are  the  interview  of 
Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  Iliad ;  the  story  of  Gacus,  and 
that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  Mneid ;  the  adventures  of 
Tancred  with  Erminia  and  Clorinda,  in  the  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
prospect  of  his  descendants  exhibited  to  Adam,  in  tfte  last  books 
of  Paradise  Lost. 

Such  episodes  as  these  are  not  only  permitted  to  an  epic 
poet ;  but,  provided  they  be  properly  executed,  are  great  orna- 
ments to  his  work.  The  rules  regarding  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing  :— 

First,  they  must  be  naturally  introduced ;  they  must  have  a 
sufficient  connexion  with  the  subject  of  tlie  poem ;  they  must 
seem  inferior  parts  that  belong  to  it ;  not  mere  appendages 
struck  to    it.     The  episode   of  Olinda  and  Sophronia,    in  tbs 
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second  book  of  TaBso'A  Jerusalem,  is  faulty^  by  transgressing 
fins  rule.  It  is  too  much  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  work  ; 
and  being  introduced  so  near  the  opening  of  the  poem,  misleads 
tbe  reader  into  an  expectation  that  it  is  to  be  of  some  future  con- 
sequence ;  -whereas  it  proves  to  be  connected  with  nothing  that 
follows.  In  proportion  as  any  episode  is  slightly  related  to  the 
wain  subject,  it  should  always  be  the  shorter.  The  passion  of 
Dido  in  the  iBneid,  and  the  snares  of  Armida  in  the  Jerusalem, 
mrhicb  are  expanded  so  fully  in  these  poems,  cannot,  with  pro* 
priety,  be  called  episodes.  They  are  constituent  parts  of  the 
work,  and  form  a  considerable  share  of  the  intrigue  of  the 
poem. 

In  the  next  place,  episodes  ought  to  present  to  us  objects 
of  a  different  kind,  from  those  which  go  before,  and  those  which 
follow,  in  the  course  of  the  poem.  For  it  is  principally  for  the 
sake  of  variety  that  episodes  are  introduced  into  an  epic  com- 
position. In  so  long  a  work,  they  tend  to  diversify  the  subject^ 
and  to  relieve  the  reader,  by  shifting  the  scene.  In  the  midst  of 
combats,  therefore,  an  episode  of  the  martial  kind  would  be  out 
of  place;  whereas.  Hector's  visit  to  Andromache  in  the  Iliad, 
and  Erminia's  adventure  with  the  Shepherd  in  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Jerusalem,  afford  us  a  well-judged  and  pleasing  retreat 
from  eamps  and  battles. 

Liastly,  as  an  episode  is  a  professed  embellishment,  it  ought 
ta  be  particularly  elegant  and  well-finished ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
is,  for  the  most  part,  in  pieces  of  this  kind  that  poets  put  forth 
their  strength.  The  episodes  of  Teribazus  and  Ariana,  in 
Leonidas,  and  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  in  the  Epigoniad^  are 
the  two  greatest  beauties  in  these  poems. 

The  vt  ty  of  the  epic  action  necessarily  supposes,  that  the 
action  be  entire  and  complete;  that  is,  as  Aristotle  well  ex- 
presses it^  that  it  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
Either  by  relating  the  whole,  in  his  own  person,  or  by  intro- 
ducing some  of  his  actors  to  relate  what  had  passed  before  the 
opening  of  the  poem,  the  author  must  always  contrive  to  give  us 
fuU  information  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  his  subject ;  he 
mxjM  not  leave  our  curiosity,  in  any  article,  ungratified;  he 
must  bring'us  precisely  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan ;  and 
then  conclude. 

The  second  property  of  the  epic  action,  is,  that  it  h9  great ; 
that  it  have  sufficient  splendour  and  importance,  both  to  fix  our 
anention,  and  to  justify  the  magnificent  apparatus  which  the 
poet  bestows  upon  it.    This  is  so  evidently  requisite  as  not  to 
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reqoire  illiutration ;  and^  indeed,'  hardly  any  whd  htve  at- 
tempted epio  |M>etFy  have  failed  in  choonng  some  subject  suf- 
fidently  important,  either  by  the  natare  of  the  action,  or  by  the 
fame  of  the  penonages  concerned  in  it. 

It  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  epic  subject,  that  it  be 
not  of  a  modem  date,  nor  fall  within  any  period  of  history  with 
which  we  are  intimately  acquainted.  Both  Lucan  and  Voltaire 
have,  in  the  choice  of  their  subjects,  transgressed  this  rule,  aad 
they  have,  npon  that  account,  succeeded  worse.  Antiquity  i« 
favourable  to  those  high  and  august  ideas  which  epic  poetry  i» 
designed  to  raise.  It  tends  to  aggrandize,  in  our  imagination, 
both  persons  and  events ;  and  what  is  still  more  material,  it  al- 
lows the  poet  the  liberty  of  adorning  his  subject  by  means  of 
fiction.  Whereas,  as  soon  as  he  comes  within  the  verge  of  real 
arid  authenticated  history,  this  liberty  is  abridged.  He  must 
either  confine  himself  wholly,  as  Lucan  has  done,  to  strict  bia- 
torical  truth,  at  the  e^^pse  of  rendering  his  story  jejune ;  or,  if 
he  goes  beyond  it,  like  Voltaire  in  his  Henriade,  this  disadvan- 
ti^^e  follows,  that,  in  well  known  events,  the  true  and  the  fictit 
tioiia  parts  of  the  plan  do  not  naturally  mingle  and  incorporate 
with  each  other.  These  observations  cannot  be  applied  to  dra* 
matio  writing ;  where  the  personages  are  exhibited  to  us,  not  M 
much  that  we  may  admire,  as  that  we  may  love  or,  pity  them. 
Such  piassions  are  much  more  consistent  with  the  fauniliar  histo- 
rical knowledge  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  them } 
and  even  require  them  to  be  displayed  in  the  ligh^  and  with  the 
failings,  of  ordinary  men.  Modem,  and  well-known  faistory» 
therefore,  may  furnish  very  proper  materials  for  tragedy.  But 
for  epic  poetry,  where  heroism  is  the  ground-work,  and  where 
the  object  in  view  is  to  excite  admiration,  ancient  or  tradi- 
tionary history  is  assuredly  the  safest  region.  There,  the  author 
may  lay  hold  on  names,  and  characters,  and  events,  not  whoOjr 
unknown,  on  which  to  build  his  story  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  by  reason  of  the*  distance  of  the  period,  or  of  the  remote- 
ness of  the  scene,  sufficient  license  is  left  him  for  fiction  and  in- 
vention. 

The  third  property  required  in  the  epic  poem,  is,  that  it  be 
intcrestiilg.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  it  be  greal. 
For  deeds  of  mere  valour,  how  heroic  soever,  may  prove  cold 
and  tiresome.  Much  will  depend  on  the  happy  choice  of  some 
subject,  which  shall,  by  its  nature,  interest  the  public  ;  as  whea 
the  poet  selects  for  his  hero,  one  who  is  the  founder,  or  the  deli- 
verer, or  the  favourite  of  his  nation ;  or  when  he  writes  of 
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wkieveaMnte  that  hirve  been  highly  celebrated,  or  hare  been  oonn 
neebBd  with  important  consequences  to  any  pablic  cause.  Most 
of  tlie  great  epic  poems  are  abundantly  fortunate  in  this  respect, 
aad  mtiBt  have  been  very  interesting  to  those  ages  and  countries 
in  whieli  they  were  composed 

But  the  chief  circumstance  which  renders  an  epic  poem  in^ 
teresting,  and  which  tends  to  interest,  not  one  age  or  country 
alone,  l>ut  all  readers,  is  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  author  in  the 
management  of  his  subject.  He  must  so  contrive  his  plan,  as 
that  it  shall  comprehend  many  affecting  incidents.  He  must  not 
dazzle  us  perpetually  with  valiant  achievements  ;  for  all  readers 
tire  of  constant  fighting,  and  battles  ;  but  he  must  study  to  touch 
our  hearts.  He  may  sometimes  be  awful  and  august ;  he  must 
often  be  tender  and  pathetic ;  he  must  give  us  gentle  and  plea- 
sing scenes  of  love,  friendship,  and  affection.  The  more  an  epic 
poem  abounds  with  situations  which  awaken  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, the  more  interesting  it  is ;  and  these  form,  always,  the 
favourite  passages  of  the  work.  I  know  no  epic  poets  so  hap- 
py in  this  respect  as  Virgil  and  Tasso. 

Much,  too,  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  heroes,  for  ren- 
dering the  poem  interesting ;  that  they  be  such  as  shall  strongly 
attach  the  readers,  and  make  them  take  part  in  the  dangers 
which  the  heroes  encounter.  These  dangers,  or  obstacles,  form 
what  is  called  the  nodus,  or  the  intrigue  of  the  epic  poem ;  in 
the  judicious  conduct  of  which  consists  much  of  the  poet's  art. 
He  must  rouse  our  attention,  by  a  prospect  of  the  difficulties 
which  seem  to  threaten  disappointment  to  the  enterprise  of  his 
favourite  personages ;  he  must  make  these  difficulties  grow  and 
thicken  upon  us,  by  degrees  ;  till  after  having  kept  us,  for  some 
time,  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  suspense,  he  paves  the  way,  by 
a  proper  preparation  of  incidents,  for  the  winding  up  of  the 
plot  in  a  natural  and  probable  manner.  It  is  plain,  that  every 
tale  which  is  designed  to  engage  attention,  must  be  conducted  on 
a  plan  of  this  sort. 

A  question  has  been  moved,  whether  the  nature  of  the  epic 
poem  does  not  require  that  it  should  always  end  successfully  ? 
Most  critics  are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  successful  issue  is  the 
most  proper ;  and  they  appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side.  An 
unhappy  conclusion  depresses  the  mind,  and  is  opposite  to  the 
elevating  emotions  which  belong  to  this  species  of  poetry. 
Terror  and  compassion  are  the  proper  subjects  of  tragedy ;  but 
fts  the  epic  poem  is  of  larger  compass  and  extent,  it  were  too 
^uch,  if,  after  the  difficulties  and  troubles  which  commonly 
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4d>oiiiMl  m  the  progreM  of  the  poem,  the  anthor  thoidd  hmg 
them  all  at  last  to  an  aafortanate  Lmae.  Accordingly,  flie  gcBeral 
practice  of  epic  poet^  is  on  the  side  of  a  prosperoos  cooclamon ; 
not,  however,  without  some  exceptions.  For  two  aathora  of 
great  name,  Lncan  and  Milton,  have  held  a  contrary  course; 
the  one  conclading  with  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  liberty ; 
the  other,  with  the  eiqinlsion  of  man  from  Paradise 

With  regard  to  the  time  or  duration  of  the  epic  action,  nc 
precise  boondaries  can  be  ascertained.  A  considerable  extent  if 
always  allowed  to  it^  as  it  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  those 
violent  passions  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  only  a  short  coih 
tinoance.  The  Iliad,  which  is  formed  upon  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
has,  with  propriety,  the  shortest  duration  of  any  of  the  great 
epic  poems.  According  to  Bossu,  the  action  lasts  no  longer  than 
foKy-seven  days.  The  action  of  the  Odyssey,  computed  from 
the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  peace  of  Ithaca,  extends  to  eight  years 
and  a  half ;  and  the  action  of  the  ^neid,  computed  in  the  same 
way,  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  death  of  Tumus,  includes 
about  six  years  But  if  we  measure  the  period  only  of  the  poef  s 
own  narration,  or  compute  from  the  time  in  which  the  hero  makes 
his  first  appearance  till  the  conclusion,  the  duration  of  both  these 
last  poems  is  brought  within  a  much  smaller  compass.  The 
Odyssey,  beginning  with  Ulysses  in  the  island  of  Calypso,  com- 
prehends fifty-eight  days  only;  and  the  j£neid,  beginning 
with  the  storm  which  throws  iBneas  upou  the  coast  of  Africa,  is 
reckoned  to  include,  at  the  most,  a  year  and  some  months. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  epic  action,  or  the  subject  of  the 
poem,  I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on  the  actors 
or  personages. 

As  it  is  the  business  of  an  epic  poet  to  copy  after  nature, 
and  to  form  a  probable  interesting  tale,  he  must  study  to  give 
all  his  personages  proper  and  well  supported  characters,  sucti  as 
display  the  features  of  human  nature.      This  is  what  Aristotle 
calls,  giving  manners  to  the  poem.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary, 
that  all  his  actors  be  morally  good;  imperfect,  nay,  vicious 
characters  may  find  a  proper  place  ;  though  the  nature  of  epic^ 
poetry  seems  to  require,  that  the  principal  figures  exhibited- 
should  be  such  as  tend  to  raise  admiration  and  love,  rather  than 
hatred  or  contempt      But  whatever  the  character  be  which  a- 
poet  gives  to  any  of  his  actors,  he  must  take  care  to  preserve  it 
uniform,  and  consistent  with  itself.    Every  thing  which  that  per- 
son says,  or  does,  must  be  suited  to  it,  and  must  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  any  other. 
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Poetic  characters  maybe  divided  into  cwo  kinds^  general  and 
particular.    General  characters  are^  such  as  are  wise>  brave,  vir- 
toons,  vrithoat  any  farther  distinction.   Particalar  characters  ex- 
press the  species  of  bravery,  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  for  wliich  any 
one  is  eminent.      They  exhibit  the  peculiar  features  which  dis- 
tiDgtii^  one  individual  from  another,  which  mark  the  d^erence 
of  the   same  moral  quality  in  different  men,  according  as  it  is 
combined  with  other  dispositions  in  their  temper.      In  drawing 
such  particular  characters,  genius  is  chiefly  exerted*      How  far 
each  of  the  three  great  epic  poets  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  part  of  composition,  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to 
shovr^  when  I  come  to  make  remarks  upon  their  works.     It  is 
sufficient  now  to  mention,  that  it  is  in  this  part  Homer  has  prin- 
cipally excelled  ;  Tasso  has  come  the  nearest  to  Homer ;  and 
Tirgil  has  been  the  most  deficient. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  epic  poets,  to  select  some  one 
personage,  whom  they  distinguish  above  all  the  rest,  and  make 
the  hero  of  the  tale.  This  is  considered  as  essential  to  epic  com* 
position,  and  is  attended  with  several  advantages.      It  renders 
the  unity  of  the  subject  more  sensible,  when  there  is  one  princi- 
pal figure,  to  which,  as  to  a  centre,  all  the  rest  refer.      It  tends 
to  interest  us  more  in  the  enterprise  which  is  carried  on  ;  and 
it  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  talents  for  adorn- 
ing and  displaying  one  character,  with  peculiar  splendour.      It 
has  been  asked,  who  then  is  the  hero  of  Paradise  Lost  ?  The  devil, 
it  has  been  answered  by  some  critics ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  idea,  much  ridicule  and  censure  has  been  thrown  upon  Mil- 
ton.   But  they  have  mistaken  that  author's  intention,  by  pro- 
ceeding upon  a  supposition,  that,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  poem, 
the  hero  must  needs  be  triumphant.    Whereas  Milton  followed 
a  different  plan,  and  has  given  a  tragic  conclusion  to  a  poem, 
otherwise  epic  in  its  form.      For  Adam  is    undoubtedly  his 
hero;  that  is,  the  capital  and  most  interesting  figure  in   his 
poem. 

Besides  human  actors,  there  are  petsonages  of  another  kind, 
that  usually  occupy  no  small  place  in  epic  poetry ;  I  mean  the 
|ods,  or  supernatural  beings.  This  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  machinery  of  the  epic  poem  ;  the  most 
i^ice  and  difficult  part  of  the  subject.  Critics  appear  to  me  to 
have  gone  to  extremes  on  both  sides.  Almost  all  the  French 
critics  decide  in  favour  of  machinery,  as  essential  to  the  consti- 
tution of  an  epic  poem.  They  quote  that  sentence  of  Petronius 
Whiter,   as   if  it  were  an  oracle,  ^  per  ambages,  Deorumque 
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minbteria,  prflecipitandos  est  liber  aptritos  ;*  and  ImiU,  thil 
though  A  poem  had  every  other  requisite  that  could  be  demands^ 
yet  it  could  not  be  ranked  in  the  epic  class^  unless  tbe  maia  ao- 
tion  was  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods.  This  deci- 
sion seems  to  be  founded  on  no  principle  or  reason  whaftever, 
unless  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  practice  of  Homer  sad 
Virgil.  These  poets  very  properly  embellished  their  story  bj 
the  traditional  tales  and  popular  legends  of  their  own  countiy; 
according  to  which^  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  beroic  times 
were  intermixed  with  the  fables  of  their  deities.  Bat  does  it 
thence  follow^  that  in  other  countries,  and  other  ages,  wbeie 
there  is.  not  the  like  advantage  of  current  superstition  and  pepo- 
lar  credulity,  epic  poetry  must  be  wholly  eoi^ned  to  antiquated 
fictions  and  fairy  tales  ?  Lucan  has  composed  a  very  sfurited 
poem,  certainly  of  the  epic  kind,  where  neither  gods  nor  sopes- 
natural  beftngs  are  at  931  employed.  The  author  of  Ijeonidss 
has  made  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  not  without  sucoesa , 
and  beyond  doubt,  wherever  a  poet  gives  us  a  regular  heroic 
story,  weD  connected  in  its  parts,  adorned  with  characters,  and 
supported  with  proper  dignity  and  elevation,  though  his  agents 
be  every  one  of  them  human,  he  has  fulfilled  the  chief  requisites 
of  this  sort  of  composition,  and  has  a  just  title  to  be  classed  mth 
epic  writers. 

But  though  I  cannot  admit  that  machinery  is  necessary  or 
essential  to  the  epic  plan,  neither  can  I  agree  with  some  late 
cmtics  of  considerable  name,  who  are  for  excluding  it  totally,  as 
inconsistent  with  that  probability  and  impression  of  reality  which 
they  think  should  reign  in  this  kind  of  writing.^      Mankind  do 
not  consider  poetical  writings  with  so  philosophical  an  eye. 
They  seek  entertainment  from  them ;  and  for  the  bulk  a(  read- 
ers, indeed  for  almost  all  men,  the  marvellous  has  a  great  cJuuriD' 
It  gratifies  and  fills  the  imagination  ;  and  gives  room  for  many 
a  striking  and  sublime  description.  In  epic  poetry,  in  particular, 
where  admiration  and  lofty  ideas  are  supposed  to  reign,  the 
marvellous  and  supernatural  find,  if  any  where,  their  proper 
place.     They  both  enable  the  poet  to  aggrandize  his  subject, 
by  means  of  those  august  and  solemn  objects  which  tehg^ 
introduces  into  it ;  and  they  allow  him  to  enlarge  and  diveniff 
his  plan,  by  comprehending  within  it  heaven,  and  earth,  and 
bell,  men   and  invisible  beings,  and  the  whole  circle  of  the 
universe. 

*  See  Elein.  uf  Criticism,  ch.  22. 
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At  the  same  time^  in  the  use  of  tliis  sapernatural  machinery, 
H  becomes  a  poet  to  be  temperate  and  prudent.  He  is  not  at 
liberty  to  invent  what  system  of  the  marvellous  he  pleases.  It 
must  always  have  some  foundation  in  popular  belief.  He  must' 
avail  himself  in  a  decent  manner,  either  of  the  religious  faith,  or 
the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  country  wherein  he  lives,  or  of 
which  he  writes,  so  as  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  events 
which  are  most  contrary  to  the  conmion  course  of  nature.  What- 
ever machinery  he  employs,  he  must  take  care  not  to  overload 
us  with  it ;  nor  to  withdraw  human  actions  and  manners  too 
much  from  view,  nor  to  obscure  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredi* 
ble  fictions.  He  must  always  remember,  that  his  chief  business 
is  to  relate  to  men^  the  actions  and  the  exploits  of  men  ;  that  it 
is  by  these  principally  he  is  to  interest  us,  and  to  touch  our 
hearts  ;  and  diat  if  probability  be  altogether  banished  from  his 
work.  It  can  never  make  a  deep  or  a  lasting  impression.  In« 
deed,  I  know  nothing  more  difficult  in  epio  poetiy,  than  to 
adjust  properly  the  mixture  of  the  marvellous  with  the  probable  ; 
so  as  to  gratify  and  amuse  us  with  the  one,  without  sacrificing 
tlie  other.  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  these  observations  aflect 
not  the  conduct  of  Milton's  work ;  whose  pi  to  being  altogether 
theological,  his  supernatural  beings  form  not  the  machinery,  bu€ 
are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

With  regard  to  allegorical  personages.  Fame,  Discord, 
Love,  and  the  like,  it  may  be  safely  proaounced,  that  they  form 
the  worst  machinery  of  any.  In  description  they  are  some^ 
times  allowable,  and  may  serve  for  embeQishment-;  but  they 
should  never  be  permitted  to  bear  any  share  in  the  action  of 
the  poem.  For  being  plain  and  declared  fictions,  mere  names 
of  general  ideas^  to  which  even  fancy  cannot  attribute  any  ex- 
istence as  persons,  if  they  are  introduced  as  mingling  with 
human  actors,  an  intolerable  cevtfusion  of  shadows  and  re- 
alities arises,  and  all  consistency  of  action  is  utterly  de- 
stroyed. 

In  the  narration  of  the  poet,  which  is  the  last  head  that  re« 
mains  to  be  considered,  it  is  not  material,  whether  he  relate 
the  whole  story  in  his  own  character,  or  introduce  some  of  his 
personages  to  relate  any  part  of  the  action  that  had  passed 
before  the  poem  opens.  i]9omer  follows  the  one  method  in  his 
Iliad,  and  the  other  in  his  Odyssey ;  Virgil  has  in  this  respect, 
imitated  the  conduct  of  the  Odyssey  ;  Tasso  that  of  the  Iliad. 
The  chief  advantage  which  arises  from  any  of  the  actors  being 
employed  to  relate  part  of  the  story,  is,  that  it  allows  the  poet 
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if  he  chooses  it^.to  open  with  some  interesting  situation  of 
affairs,  informing  us  afterwards  of  what  had  passed  before  that 
period ;  and  gives  him  the  greater  liiierty  of  spreading  out  such 
parts  of  the  sutgect  as  h^  is  inclined  to  dwell  upon  in  person, 
and  of  comprehending  the  rest  within  a  short  recital.  Where 
the  subject  is  of  great  extent,  and  comprehends  the  transactions 
of  several  years,  as  in  the  Odyssey  and  the  ^^Eneid,  this  method 
therefore  seems  preferable.  When  the  subject  is  of  smaller  com 
pass,  and  shorter  duration,  as  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusalem, 
the  poet  may,  without  disadvantage,  relate  the  whole  in  his  own 
person. 

In  the  propositipn  of  the  sulgect,  the  invocation  of  the  muse, 
and  other  ceremonies  of  the  introduction,  poets  may  vary  at 
their  pleasure.  It  is  perfectly  trifling  to  make  these  little  for- 
malities the  object  of  precise  rule,  any  farther,  than  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work  should  always  be  clearly  proposed,  and  without 
affected  or  unsuitable  pomp.  For,  according  to  Horace's  noted 
rule,  no  introduction  should  ever  set  out  too  high,  or  promise 
too  much,  lost  the  author  should  not  fulfil  the  expectations  he 
has  raised. 

What  is  of  most  importance  in  the  tenor  of  the  narration  is, 
that  it  be  perspicuous,  animated,  and  enriched  with  all  the  beau- 
ties of  poetry.  No  sort  of  composition  requires  more  strength, 
dignity,  and  fire,  than  the  epic  poem.  It  is  the  region  within 
whidi  we  look  for  every  thing  that  is  sublime  in  description, 
tender  in  sentiment,  and  bold  and  lively  in  expression;  and 
therefore,  though  an  author's  plan  should  be  faultless,  and  his 
story  ever  so  well  conducted,  yet,  if  he  be  feeble,  or  flat  in  style, 
destitute  of  affecting  scenes,  imd  deficient  in  poetical  colouring, 
he  can  have  no  success.  The  ornaments  which  epic  poetry  ad- 
mits, must  all  be  of  the  grave  and  chaste  kind.  Nothing  that  is 
loose,  ludicrous  or  affected,  finds  any  place  there.  All  the  ob- 
jects which  it  presents  ought  to,  be  either  great,  or  tender,  or 
pleasing.  Descriptions  of  disgusting  or  shocking  objects,  should 
as  much  as  possible  be  avoided ;  and  therefore  the  fable  of  the 
Harpies,  in  the  third  book  of  the  ^neid,  and  the  allegory  of  Sin 
and  Death,  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost.,  had  been  bet* 
ter  omitted  in  these  celebrated  poems. 
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U0M£R'8  ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY— VIRGIL'S  /ENEID. 

As  tike  epic  poem  is  aniversally  aDowed  to  possess  the 
Ugliest  rank  among  poetical  works^  it  merits  a  particular  dis^ 
cii59ion.  Having  treated  of  the  nature  of  this  composition^  and 
the  principal  rules  relating  to  it,  I  proceed  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  the  most  distinguished  epic  poems,  ancient  and 
modern. 

Homer  claims,  on  every  account,  our  first  attention,  as  the 
father  not  only  of  epic  poetry,  but,  in  some  measure,  of  poetry 
in  general.  Whoever  sits  down  to  read  Homer,  must  consider 
that  he  is  going  to  read  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world, 
next  to  the  Bible.  Without  making  this  reflection,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  spirit,  nor  relish  the  composition  of  the  author. 
He  is  not  to  look  for  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  must  divest  himself  of  our  modern  ideas  of  dig- 
nity and  refinement^  and  transport  his  imagination  almost 
three  thousand  years  back  in  the  history  of  mankind.  What  he 
u  to  expect,  is  a  picture  of  the  ancient  world.  He  must 
reckon  upon  finding  characters  and  manners,  that  retain  a  con- 
siderable tincture  of  the  savage  state ;  moral  ideas  as  yet  im- 
perfectly formed;  and  the  appetites  and  passions  of  men 
brought  under  none  of  those  restraints,  to  which,  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society,  they  are  accustomed ;  but  bodily 
strength  prized  as  one  of  the  chief  heroic  endowments  ;  the 
preparing  of  a  meal,  and  the  appeasing  of  hunger,  described 
as  very  interesting  objects ;  and  the  heroes  boasting  of  them- 
selves openly,  scolding  one  another  outrageously,  and  glorying, 
as  we  should  now  think  very  indecently,  over  their  fallen 
enemies. 

The  opening  of  the  lUad  possesses  none  of  that  sort  of 
dignity,  which  a  modem  looks  for  in  a  great  epic  poem.  It 
turns  on  no  higher  subject,  than  the  quarrel  of  two  chieftains 
about  a  female  slave.  The  priest  of  ApoDo  beseeches  Agamem- 
non to  restore  his  daughter,  who,  in  the  plunder  of  a  city,  had 
fallen  to  Agamemnon's  share  of  booty.  He  refuses.  Apollo,  at 
the  prayer  of  his  priest,  sends  a  plague  into  the  Grecian  camp. 
The  augur,  when  consulted,  declares,  that  there  is  no  way  of 
appeasing  Apollo,  but  by  restoring  the  daughter  of  his  priest. 
Agamemnon  is  enraged  at  the  augur ;  professes  that  he  likes 
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this  slave  better  than  his  wife  Clytenmestra ;  bat  since  he  must 
restore  her  in  order  to  gave  the  army^  insists  to  have  another  in 
her  place ;  and  pitches  upon  Briseis,  the  slave  of  Achilles.  AchiL. 
les,  as  was  to  be  expected^  kindles  into  rage  at  this  demand  ; 
reproaches  him  for  his  rapacity  and  insolence,  and,  after  giving 
him  many  hard  names,  solemnly  swears,  that,  if  he  is  to  be  thiu 
treated  by  the  general,  he  will  withdraw  his  troops,  and  assist 
the  Grecians  no  more  against  the  Trojans.  He  withdraws  ac- 
cordingly. His  mother,  the  goddess  Thetis,  interests  Jnpiter  in 
his  cause ;  who,  to  revenge  the  wrong  which  Achilles  had  suf* 
fered,  takes  part  against  the  Greeks,  and  suffers  them  to  fall 
into  great  and  long  distress ;  until  Achilles  is  pacified,  and  re- 
conciUatibn  brought  about  between  him  and  Agamemnon 

Such  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Iliad.      Hence 
rise  all  those  ^  speciosa  miracula,"  as  Horace  terms  them,  which 
fill  that  extraordinary  poem ;  and  which  have  had  the  power  of 
interesting  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  during  every  age, 
since  the  days  of  Homer.  The  general  admiration  commanded 
by  a  poetical  plan,  so  very  different  from  what  any  one  would 
have   formed  in  our  times,  ought  not,   upon  reflection  to  be 
matter  of  surprise.   For,  besides  that  a  fertile  genius  can  enrich 
and  beautify  any  subject  on  which  it  is  employed,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  ancient  manners,  how  much  soever  they  contradict 
our  present  notions  of  dignity  and  refinement,  afford  nevertheless 
materials  for  poetry,  superior  in  some  respects,  to  those  which 
are  furnished  by  a  more  polished  state  of  society.  They  discover 
human  nature  more  open  and  undisguised,  without  any  of  those 
studied  forms  of  behaviour  which  now  conceal  men  from  one 
another.    They  give  free  scope  to  the  strongest  and  most  impe- 
tuous emotions  of  the  mind,  which  make  a  better  figure  in  de- 
scription, than  calm  and  temperate  feelings.    They  show  ns  oar 
native  prejudices,  appetites,  and  desires,  exerting  themselves 
without  control.      From  this  state  of  manners,  joined  with  the 
advantage  of  that  strong  and  expressive  style,  which,   as  I 
formerly   observed,   commonly  distinguishes  the  compositions 
of  early  ages,  we  have  ground  to  look  for  more  of  the  bold- 
ness, ease,  and  freedom  of  native  genius,  in  compositions  of 
such  a  period,  than  in  those  of  more  civilized  times.      And, 
accordingly,  the  two  great  characters  of  the  Homeric  poetiy 
are  fire  and  simplicity.      Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  some 
more  particular  observations  on  the  Iliad,  under  the  three  headi 
of  the  subject  and  action,  the  characters,  and  narration  of  the 
poet 
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Tlie  subjeet  of  the  Iliad  most  onqnestionably  be  admitted  to 
be^  in  tbe  main,  tiappfly  chosen.  In  the  days  of  Homer,  no  ob- 
ject could  be  more  splendid  and  dignified  than  the  Trojan  war. 
So  great  a  confederacy  of  ihe  Crecian  states,  under  one  leader, 
and  tlte  ten  years'  siege  which  they  carried  on  against  Troy, 
most  haTe  spread  far  abroad  the  renown  of  many  military  ex- 
ploits^ and  interested  all  Greece  in  the  traditions  concerning  the 
heroes  who  had  most  ennnently  signalized  themselves.      Upon 
these   traditions  Homer  grounded  his  poem ;  and  though  he 
livedo  as  is  generally  believed,  only  two  or  three  centuries  after 
tbe  Trojan  war,  yet,  through  the  want  of  written  records,  tra« 
dition  must,  by  this  time,  have  faUen  into  the  degree  of  ob- 
scurity most  proper  for  poetry ;  and  have  left  him  at  full  li- 
berty to  mix  as  much  fable  as  he  pleased  with  the  remains  of 
true   history.      He  has  not  chosen  for  his  subject  the  whole 
Trcrjan  war;  but,  with  great  judgment,   be  has  selected  one 
part  of  it,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  and 
ttie  events  to  which  that  quarrel  gave  rise ;  which,  thougli  tliey 
take  up  forty^even  days  only,  yet  include  the  most  interesting 
and  most  critical  period  of  the  war.     By  this  manageme'it^  ho 
has  given  greater  unity  to  what  would  have  otherwise  been  an 
unconnected  history  of  battles.     He  has  gained  one  hero,  or 
principal  character,  Achilles,  who  reigns  throughout  the  work  ; 
and  he  has  shown  the  pernicious  effect  of  discord  among  con- 
federated princes.      At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  Homer  is 
less  fortunate  in  his  subject  than  Virgil.      The  plan   of  the 
^neid  includes  a  greater  compass,  and  a  more  agreeable  di- 
versity of  events  ;  whereas  the  Iliad  is  almost  entirely  filled  with 
battles. 

The  praise  of  high  invention  has  in  every  age  been  given 
to  Homer,  with  the  greatest  reason.  The  prodigious  number 
of  incidents,  of  speeches^  of  characters  divine  and  human,  with 
which  he  abounds ;  the  surprising  variety  with  which  he  has 
diversified  his  battles,  in  the  wounds  and  deaths,  and  little 
faistory-pieces  of  almost  all  the  persons  slain  ;  discover  an  in- 
vention next  to  boundless.  But  the  praise  of  judgment  is, 
in  my  opmion,  no  less  due  to  Homer,  than  that  of  invention. 
His  story  is  all  along  conducted  with  great  art.  He  rises  upon 
us  gradually  ;  his  heroes  are  brought  out,  one  after  another  to 
be  objects  of  our  attention.  The  distress  thickens,  as  the  poem 
advances ;  and  every  thing  is  so  contrived  as  to  aggrandize 
Achilles,  and  to  render  him,  as  the  poet  intended  he  should  be, 
the  capital  figure. 
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But  that  wfaereia  Homer  excels  all  writers  is  the 
teristical  part    Here^  he  is  without  a  riyal.    His  lively  and 
spirited  exhibition  of  characters  is^  in  a  great  measiire>  owin^  to 
his  being  so  dramatic  a  writer^  aboonding  eirery  where  -with 
dialogs  and  conversation.    There  is  much  more  dialogue  in 
Homer  than  in  Virgil:   or,  indeed^   than  in  any  other  poeL 
What  Virgil  informs  us  of  by  two  words  of  narration,  Haqaer 
brings  about  by  a  speech.    We  may  observe,  here,  thsA,  this 
method  of  writing  is  more  ancient  than  the  narrative  manner* 
Of  this  we  have  a  clear  proof  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  which,  instead  of  narration,  abound  with  speeches,  with 
answers  and  replies,  upon  the  most  familiar  subjects.     Thus,   in 
the  book  of  Genesis  :  *  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren.  Whence 
come  ye  ?  and  they  answered.  From  the  land  of  Canaan   we 
come  to  buy  food.    And  Joseph  said.  Ye  are  spies  ;  to  see  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  are  ye  come.    And  they  said  unto  him. 
Nay,  my  lord,  but  to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come ;  we  are  all 
one  man*s  sons,  we  are  true  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spie». 
And  he  said  unto  them.  Nay,  but  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  ye  are  come.    And  they  said.  Thy  servants  are  twelve 
brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  be- 
hold the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  father  ;  and  one  is  not. 
And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  This  it  is  that  I  spake  unto  you, 
saying  ye  are  spies.    Hereby  ye  shall  be  proved ;  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh,  ye  shall  not  go  forth,  except  your  youngest  brother 
come  hither,"  &c.  Genesis,  xlii.  7 — 16.     Such  a  style  as  this,  is 
the  most  simple  and  artless  form  of  writing,  and  must,  therefore, 
undoubtedly,  have  been  the  most  ancient.    It  is  copying  directly 
from  nature ;  giving  a  plain  rehearsal  of  what  passed,  or  was 
supposed  to  pass,  in  conversation  between  the  persons  of  whom 
the  author  treats.    In  progress  of  time,  when  the  art  of  writing 
was  more  studied,  it  was  thought  more  elegant  to  compress  the 
substance  of  conversation  into  short  distinct  narrative,  made  by 
the  poet  or  historian  in  his  own  person ;  and  to  reserve  direct 
speeches  for  solemn  occasions  only. 

The  ancient  dramatic  method  which  Homer  practised  has 
some  advantages,  balanced  with  some  defects.  It  renders  eom- 
position  more  natural  and  animated,  ,and  more  expressive  et 
manners  and  characters ;  but  withal  less  grave  and  majestic, 
and  sometimes  tiresome.  Homer,  it  must  be  admitted,  has 
carried  his  propensity  to  the  making  of  speeches  too  far ;  and  if 
he  be  tedious  any  where,  it  is  in  these ;  some  of  them  triffing, 
and  some  of  them  plainly  unseasonable.    Together  with  the 
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yiricity,  he  leaves  vq^on  our  miada  some  impression  of 
6red&  loquacity  also.  His  speeches,  however,  are  upon  the 
iprbole  charaeteristic  and  lively ;  and  to  them  we  owe,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  admirable  display  which  he  has  given  of  human 
nfttore.  Every  one  who  reads  him,  becomes  familiarly  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  his  heroes.  We  aeem  to  have  lived 
among  them,  and  to  have  conversed  with  them.  Not  only  has 
lie  pursued  the  single  virtue  of  courage  through  al]  its  different 
fbnns  and  features,  in  his  different  warriors ;  but  some  more 
deficate  characters,  into  which  courage  either  enters  not  at  all, 
or  but  for  an  inconsiderable  part,  he  has  drawn  with  singu* 
lar  art. 

How  finely,  for  instance,  has  he  painted  the  character  of 
BCelen,  so  as,  notwithstanding  her  frailty  and  her  crimes,  to  pre- 
vent her  from  being  an  odious  object !  The  admiration  with 
which  the  old  generals  behold  her,  in  the  third  book,  when  she 
is  coming  towards  ttiem,  presents  her  to  us  with  much  dignity. 
Her  veiling  herself  and  shedding  tears,  her  confusion  in  the 
presence  of  Priam,  her  grief  and  self-accnsations  at  the  sight  of 
Menelaus,  her  upbraiding  Paris  for  his  cowardice,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  her  returning  fondness  for  him,  exhibit  the  most 
striking  features  of  that  mixed  female  character,  which  we  partly 
condemn,  and  partly  pity.  Homer  never  introduces  her,  without 
making  her  say  something  to  move  our  compassion  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  takes  care  to  contrast  her  character  with  that 
of  a  virtuous  matron,  in  the  chaste,  and  tender  Andromache. 

Paris  himself,  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  is  characterised 
with  the  utmost  propriety.  He  is,  as  we  should  expect  him,  a 
mixture  of  gallantry  and  effeminacy.  He  retreats  from  Mene- 
laus, on  his  first  appearance ;  but,  immediately  afterwards,  enters 
into  single  combat  with  him.  He  is  a  great  master  of  civility, 
remarkably  courteous  in  his  speeches ;  and  receives  all  the  re- 
proofs of  his  brother  Hector  with  modesty  and  deference*  He 
is  described  as  a  person  of  elegance  and  taste.  He  was  the 
architect  of  his  own  palace.  He  is,  in  the  sixth  book,  found  by 
Hector,  burnishing  and  dressing  up  his  armour;  and  issues 
forth  to  battle  with  a  peculiar  gaiety  and  ostentation  of  appear- 
ance which  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  finest  comparisons  in  all 
the  Diad,  that  of  the  horse  prancii^  to  the  river. 

Homer  has  been  blamed  for  making  his  hero  Achilles  of  too 
brutal  and  unamiable  a  character.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
tiiat  injustice  is  conmionly  done  to  Achilles,  upon  the  credit 
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of  two  lines  of  HovMOr   who  has  eertaiiily  onrerloeded 
character  z 

Impiger,  iracundns,  inexonbilis,  acer. 

Jure  netcet  lilil  natm,  nilul  tion  arrogct  mmiB,r^A.  P.  ML 

Achilles  is  passionate  indeed,  to  a  great  degree ;  but  he  is 
far  from  being  a  contemner  of  laws  and  justice.    In  the  contest 
with  Agamemnon^  tliough  he  carries  it  on  with  too  much  heat, 
yet  he  has  reason  on  his  side.     He  was  notoriously  wronged ; 
but  he  submits,  and  resigns  Briseis  peaceably,  when  the  heralds 
come  to  demand  her;  only  he  will  fight  no  longer  under  the 
command  of  a  leader  who  had  affronted  him.     Besides  his  won- 
derful bravery  and  contempt  of  death,  he  has  several  other 
qualities  of  a  hero.     He  is  open  and  sincere.     He  loves  his  sub- 
jects, and  respects  the  gods.     He  is  distinguished  by  strong 
friendships  and  attachnients ;  he  is,  throughout,  high-spirited, 
gallant,  and  honourable ;  and,  allowing  for  a  degree  of  ferocity 
which  belonged  to  the  times,  and  enters  into  the  characters  of 
most  of  Homer's  heroes,  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  abundantly  fitted 
to  raise  high  admiration,  though  not  pure  esteem. 

Under  the  head  of  characters.  Homer's  gods,  or  his  ma- 
chinery, according  to  the  critical  term,  come  under  considera- 
tion. The  gods  make  a  great  figure  in  the  Iliad ;  much  greater 
indeed  than  they  do  in  the  iEneid,  or  in  any  other  epic  poem  ; 
and  hence  Homer  has  become  the  standard  of  poetic  theology. 
Concerning  machinery  in  general,  I  delivered  my  sentiments  in 
the  former  lecture.  Concerning  Homer's  machinery,  in  particu- 
lar, we  must  observe,  that  it  was  not  his  own  invention.  Lake 
every  other  good  poet,  he  unquestionably  followed  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  country.  The  age  of  the  Trojan  war  approached  to 
the  age  of  the  gods  and  demi-gods  in  Greece.  Several  of  the 
heroes  concerned  in  that  war  were  reputed  to  be  the  children  o. 
these  gods.  Of  course  the  traditionary  tales  relating  to  them, 
and  to  the  exploits  of  that  age,  were  blended  with  the  fables  of 
itke  deities.  These  popular  legends  Homer  very  properly 
adopted ,  though  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  infer  from  this,  that 
therefore  poets  arising  in  succeeding  ages,  and  writing  on  quite 
different  subjects,  are  obliged  to  follow  the  same  system  of 
machinery. 

In  the  hands  of  Homer,  it  produces,  on  the  whole,  a  noble 
effect;  it  is  always  gay  and  amusing;  often  lofty  and  magnifi- 
cent. It  introduces  into  his  poem  a  great  number  of  person- 
ages, almost  as  much  distinguished  by  characters  as  his  human 
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«cton.  It  dirersifies  his  battle9  greatly  by  the  intervention  of 
the  gods ;  and  by  frequently  shifting  the  scene  from  earth  to 
heaven,  it  gives  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of 
BO  muDh  blood  and  slaughter.  Homer's  gods^  it  must  be  con 
ie8se<V  though  they  be  always  lively  an^^  animated  figures,  yet 
sometimes  want  dignity.  The  conjugal  contentions  between 
Jnno  and  Inpiter,  with  which  he  entertains  us,  and  the  indecent 
squabbles  he  describes  among  the  inferior  deities,  according  as 
they  take  different  sides  with  the  contending  parties,  would  be 
very  improper  models  for  any  modem  poet  to  imitate.  In  apo- 
logy for  Homer,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  fables  of  those  days,  the  gods  are  but  one  remove 
above  the  condition  of  men.  They  have  all  the  human  passions. 
They  drink  and  feast,  and  are  vulnerable  like  men ;  they  havei 
children  and  kinsmen,  in  the  opposite  armies ;  and  except  that 
they  are  immortal,  that  they  have  houses  on  the  top  of  OlympuSi^ 
and  winged  chariots,  in  which  they  are  often  flying  down  to 
earth,  and  then  reascending,  in  order  to  feast  on  nectar  and 
ambrosia,  they  are  in  truth  no  higher  beings  than  the  human 
heroesi,  and  therefore  very  fit  to  take  part  in  their  contentions^ 
At  the  same  time,  though  Homer  so  frequently  degrades  his  di- 
vinities, yet  he  knows  how  to  make  them  appear,  in  some  con- 
junctures, with  the  most  awful  majesty.  Jupiter,  the  father  of 
gods  and  men,  is  for  the  most  part  introduced  with  great  dignity  ; 
and  several  of  the  most  sublime  conceptions  in  the  Iliad  are 
founded  on  the  appearances  of  Neptune,  Minerva,  and  Apollo^ 
on  great  occasions. 

With  regard  to  Homer's  style  and  manner  of  writing,  it  is 
easy,  natural,  and  in  the  highest  degree  animated.  It  will  be 
admired  by  such  only  as  relish  ancient  simplicity,  and  can  make 
allowance  for  certain  negligences  and  repetitions,  which  greater 
r^nement  in  the  art  of  writing  has  taught  succeeding,  though 
far  inferior,  poets  to  avoid.  For  Homer  is  the  most  simple  in 
his  style  of  all  tl^e  great  poets,  and  resembles  most  the  style  of 
the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  They  can  have  no. 
conception  of  his  manner,  who  are  acquainted  with  him  in  Mr. 
Pope's  translation  only.  An  excellent  poetical  performance  that 
translation  is,  and  faithful  in  the  main  to  the  original.  In  some 
places^  it  may  be  thought  to  have  even  improved  Homer.  It  has 
certainly  softened  some  of  his  rudenesses,  and  added  delicacy  and 
grace  to  some  of  his  sentiments.  But  withal,  it  is  no  other  than 
Bomer  modernized.  In  the  midst  of  the  elegance  and  luxuriancy 
of  Mr.  Pope's  language,  we  lose  sight  of  the  old  bard's  sim- 
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plicity.  I  know  indeed  no  author,  to  whom  it  is  more  diflfevlt  to 
do  justice  in  a  translation,  than  Homer.  As  the  plainness  of  Itis 
diction,  were  it  literally  rendered,  would  often  appear  flat  in  any 
modern  language,  so  in  the  midst  of  that  plainness,  and  not  a 
little  heightened  by  it,  tiiere  are  every  where  breaking  fcnili 
upon  us  flashes  of  native  fire,  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  which 
hardly  any  language,  except  his  own,  could  preserve.  His  ver- 
sification has  been  universally  acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly 
melodious ;  and  to  carry,  beyond  that  of  any  poet,  a  resem- 
blance in  the  sound  to  the  sense  and  meaning. 

In  narration.  Homer  is,  at  all  times,  remarkably  concise, 
which  renders  him  lively  and  agreeable ;  though  in  his  speeches, 
as  I  liave  before  admitted,  sometimes  tedious.  He  is  every  where 
descriptive ;  and  descriptive  by  means  of  those  well-chosen  par- 
ticulars, which  form  the  excellency  of  description.  Virgil  g^ves 
OS  the  nod  of  Jupiter  with  great  magnificence : 

Annuit,  et  totum  nutatremefecit  Olympum.— is.  lOS. 

But  Homer,  in  describing  tlie  same  thing,  gives  us  tiie  sable 
eye-brows  of  Jupiter  bent,  and  bis  ambrosial  curls  shaken,  at 
tiie  moment  when  he  gives  the  nod ;  and  tliereby  renders  the 
figure  more  natural  and  lively.  Whenever  he  seeks  to  draw  our 
attention  to  some  interesting  object,  he  particularizes  it  so 
happily,  as  to  paint  it  in  a.  manner  to  our  sight  The  shot  of 
Pandarus'  arrow,  which  broke  the  truce  between  the  two  armies, 
as  related  in  the  fourth  book,  may  be  given  for  an  instance ;  and 
above  all,  the  admirable  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache, 
in  the  sixth  book ;  where  all  the  circumstances  of  conjugal  and 
parental  tenderness,  the  child  aflrighted  witii  the  view  of  his 
father's  helmet  and  crest,  and  clinging  to  the  nurse ;  Hector  put- 
ting ofl*  his  helmet,  taking  the  child  into  his  arms,  and  ofiering  up 
a  prayer  for  him  to  tiie  gods  ;  Andromache  receiving  back  the 
child  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  bursting 
into  tears,  SaKpv6iv  yiXaaatra,  as  it  is  finely  expressed  in  the  origi- 
nal, form  the  most  natural  and  afiecting  picture  that  can  possibly 
be  imagined. 

In  the  description  of  battles.  Homer  particularly  excels.  He 
works  up  the  hurry,  the  terror,  and  confusion  of  tiiem  in  so  mas- 
terly a  manner,  as  to  place  the  reader  in  tiie  very  midst  of  the 
engagement.  It  is  here,  that  the  fire  of  his  genius  is  most  highly 
displayed ;  insomuch  that  VirgiPs  battles,  and  indeed  tiiose  of 
most  other  poets,  are  cold  and  inanimated  in  comparison  of  Uo> 
mer's. 
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With  regard  to  sinules,  no  poet  abounds  so  mach  with  them. 
Several  of  them  are  beyond  donbt  extremely  beautiful :  such  as 
those  of  the  fires  in  the  Trojan  camp  compared  to  the  moon  and 
stara  by  night ;  Paris  going  forth  to  battle,  to  the  war-hors^ 
prancing  to  the  river ;  and  Euphorbud  slain,  to  the  flowerin«^ 
nhmb  cut  down  by  a  sudden  blast :  all  which  are  among  the 
SsaeMt  poetical  passages  that  are  any  where  to  be  found.  I  am 
not,  however,  of  opinion  that  Homer's  comparisons,  taken  in 
general,  are  his  greatest  beauties.  They  come  too  thick  upon 
na ;  and  often  interrupt  the  train  of  his  narration  or  description. 
The  resemblance  on  which  they  are  founded,  is  sometimes  not 
clear ;  and  the  objects  whence  they  are  taken  are  too  uniform. 
His  Kons,  bulls,  eagles,  and  herds  of  sheep  recur  too  frequently  ; 
and  the  allusions  in  some  of  his  similes,  even  after  the  allow*^ 
ances  that  are  to  be  made  for  ancient  manners,  must  be  admitted 
to  be  debasing.*  i 

My  observations,  hitherto,  have  been  made  upon  the  Diad 
only.  It  is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Odyssey  also. 
Longinus's  criticism  upon  it  is  not  without  foundation,  that 
Homer  may  in  this  poem  be  compared  to  the  setting  sun,  whose 
grandeur  still  remains,  without  the  heat  of  his  meridian  beams* 
It  wants  the  vigour  and  sublimity  of  the  Diad ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  possesses  so  many  beauties,  as  to  be  justly  entitled  to 
high  praise.  It  is  a  very  amusing  poem,  and  has  much  greater 
variety  than  the  Iliad;  it  contains  many  interesting  stories,  and 
beautiful  desmptions.  We  see  every  where  the  same  descrip<> 
tive  and  dramatic  genius,  and  the  same  fertility  of  invention 

Hie  severeat  critic  apon  Homer  in  modem  times,  M.  la  Motte,  admits  all 
that  bis  admirers  nrn^  for  the  saperiority  of  his  genins  and  talents  as  a  poet: 
'*  C*€toit  an  f^^nie  natarellement  poetique,  ami  des  lables  et  des  roerveilleax,  et 
port£  en  g^n^ral  i  limitation,  soit  des  objets  de  la  natnre,  soit  des  sentimens 
et  des  actions  des  hoomies.  II  avoit  Tesprit  vaste  et  ftcond  ;  pins  £lev6  qne 
d^licat,  pins  natnrel  qn'inj^^nieox,  et  plus  amonreax  de  I'abondance  qae  du 
choix.— n  asaisi,  par  ane  superiority  de  goiit,  les  premieres  id^es  de  I'^loqilence 
dans  tootcs  les  genres ;  U  a  parU  le  langage  de  tontes  les  passions ;  et  U  a  du 
moins  onrert  anx  ^crivains  qui  doivent  le  snivre  ane  infinite  de  rontes,  qn*il  ne 
restoit  pins  qu'a  applanir.  II  y  a  apparence  qn'en  quelques  temps  qa'Homere 
efttYico,  il  eftt  ^t^,  du  molns,  le  pins  grand  poete  de  son  pays :  et  ine  le  prendre 
qw  dans  ce  sens,  on  peat  dire,  qu'il  est  le  maitre  de  eenx  m^mes  qui  Tont 
nrpass^."— Dificours  sur  Homere.  GEuvres  de  la  Motte,  tome  ii.  AAer  Uieso 
y^f^  praiMS  of  the  author,  he  indeed  endeavours  to  bring  the  merit  of  the  Iliad 
very  low.  Bat  his  principal  objections  turn  on  the  debasing  ideas  which  are 
^ere  given  of  the  gods,  the  grass  characters  and  manners  of  the  heroes,  and  the 
imperfect  morality  of  the  sentiments ;  which,  as  Voltaire  observes,  is  like  accus- 
^  a  painter  for  having  drawn  his  figures  in  the  dress  of  tiie  times.  Homer 
peioted  his  gods,  sacb  as  popular  tradition  then  represented  them ;  and  dcseribep 
inch  characters  and  sentiments,  as  he  found  among  those  with  whom  he  lived. 

2q 
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that  appears  ia  the  other  work.  It  descends  indeed  firoia  the 
dignity  of  godSj  and  heroes,  and  warlike  achievements ;  bnt  ia 
recompencei  we  have  more  pleasing  pictures  of  ancient  man- 
tiers.  Instead  of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  the  Iliad,  the 
Odyssey  presents  ns  with  the  most  amiable  images  of  boa- 
pitality  and  humanity;  entertains  us  with  many  a  wQndeifiil 
adventure,  and  many  a  landscape  of  nature ;  and  instructs » 
by  a  constant  vein  of  m«nrality  and  virtue,  which  rona  tbrqagb 
the  poem. 

.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  defects  which  must  be 
acknowledged  in  the  Odyssey.  Many  scenes  in  it  fall  below 
the  miyesty  which  we  naturally  expect  in  an  epic  poem.  The 
last  twelve  books,  after  Ulysses  is  landed  in  Ithaca,  are,  in 
several  parts,  tedious  and  languid ;  and  though  the  discovety 
which  Ulysses  makes  of  himself  to  his  nurse  Euryclea^  and  his 
interview  with  Penelope,  before  she  knows  him,  in  the  nine^ 
teenth  book,  are  tender  Had  afiecting,  yet  the  poet  does  not 
9eem  happy  in  the  great  anagnorisis,  or  the  discovery  of  Ulysses 
to  Penelope.  She  is  too  cautious  and  distrustful,  and  we  are 
disappointed  of  the  surprise  of  joy,  which  we  expected  on  thai 
high  occasion. 

After  having  said  bo  much  of  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  it  is 
now  time  to  proceed  to  VirgU,  who  has  a  character  clearly 
marked,  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Homer.  As  the  distin- 
guishing excellencies  of  the  Diad  are,  simplicity  and  fire ;  those 
of  the  ^neid  are,  elegance  and  tenderness.  Yirgil  is,  beyond 
doubt,  less  animated  and  less  sublime  than  Homer;  but,  to 
counterbalance  this,  he  has  fewer  negligences,  greater  variety 
Md  supports  more  of  a  torrect  and  regular  dignity,  throitgbout 
his  work. 

When  we  begin  to  read  the  Diad,  w^  find  ourselves  in  the 
region  of  the  most  remote,  and  even  unrefined  antiquity.  When 
we  open  the  JBSaieid,  we  discover  all  the  correctness,  and  tiie 
improvements,  of  the  Augnstan  age.  We  meet  with  no  conten- 
tions of  heroes  about  a  female  slave,  no  violent  scolding,  nor 
abusive  language ;  but  the  poem  opens  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence; with  Juno,  forming  designs  for  preventing  j&oea&'s 
establishment  in  Italy,  and  iEneas  himself  presented  to  us  with 
fdl  his  fleet  in  the  middle  of  a  storm>  which  is  described  in  the 
highest  style  of  poetry. 

The  subject  of  the  ^neid  is  extremely  happy  ;  still  more  so, 
in  my  opinion,  than  either  of  Homer's  poems.  As  nothing 
could  be  more  noble,  nor  carry  more  of  epic  dignity,  so  nothing 
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could  be  more  fluttering  and  interesting  to  the  Roman  people, 
than  Virgins  deriving  the  origin  of  their  state  from  so  famous  a 
bero  as  iEoeas.  The  object  was  splendid  in  itself;  it  gave  the 
poet  a  theme,  taken  frpm  the  ancient  traditionary  history  of  his 
own  comitry;  it  allowed  him  to  connect  bis  subject  with 
Homer's  stories,  and  to  adopt  all  his  mythology;  it  afforded 
fam  the  opportunity  of  frequently  glancing  at  all  the  future 
great  e^Ioits  of  the  Romans,  and  of  describing  Italy,  and  the 
very  territory  of  Rome,  in  its  ancient  and  fabulous  state.  The 
establishment  of  JBneas,  constantly  traversed  by  Juno,  leads  to 
a  great  diveraty  of  events,  of  voyages,  ^and  wars  ;  and  furnishes 
a  proper  intermi;cture  of  the  incidents  of  peace  with  martial  ex- 
ploits.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  there  is  no  where  to  be 
found  00  complete  a  model  of  an  epic  fable,  or  story,  as  YirgiVs 
iBneid.  I  see  no  foundation  for  the  opinion,  entertained  by 
some  critics,  that  the  JSneid  is  to  be  considered  as  an  allegorical 
poem,  which  carries  a  constant  reference  to  the  character  and 
reign  of  Augustus  Caesar ;  Qr,  that  Virgil's  main  design  in  com- 
posing the  iEneid,  was  to  reconcile  the  Romany  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  prince,  who  is  supposed  to  be  shadowed  out  under 
the  charact^  of  ^neas.  Virgil,  indeed,  like  ^e  other  poets  of 
that  age«  takes  every  opportunity  which  his  subjept  affords  him 
of  paying  court  to  Augustus.^  But,  to  imagine  that  he  carried 
a  political  plan  in  his  view  through  the  whole  poem,  appears  to 
me  no  more  than  a  fanciful  refinement.  He  Iwd  suffi.cient  mo-* 
tives,  aa  a  poet,  to  determine  him  to  the  choice  of  his  si^bjcct, 
from  its  being,  in  itself,  both  great  and  pleasing ;  from  its  being 
suited  to  his  genius,  and  its  being  attended  with  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, which  I  mentioned  above,  for  the  full  display  of  poetjci^ 
talents. 

Unity  of  action  is  perfectly  preserved ;  as,  from  beginning, 
to  end,  one  main  object  is  always  kept  in  view,  the  settlement  qf 
JBoeas  in  Italy,  by  the  order  of  the  gods.  As  the  story  com- 
prehends the  transactions  of  several  years,  part  of  the  transac- 
tkons  are  very  properly  thrown  into  a  recital  made  by  the  hero. 
The  episodes  are  linked  with  sufficient  connexion  to  the  main 
subject ;  and  the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is,  according  to 
the  plan  of  ancient  machinery,  happily  formed.  The  wi'ath  of 
Xuno,  who  opposes  herself  to  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy, 
gives  rise  to  all  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  iElneas's  ui^der- 
taking,  and  connects  the  human  with  the  celestial  operations, 

*  As  particularly  in  that  noted  passage  of  the  sixth  bonk«  I.  792. 
Hie  vir,  hie  eot,  tibi  quern  promitti  s»plus  aadiS|  &c. 
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tliroughout  tlie  whole  work.  Hence  arise  the  tempest  which 
throws  ^neas  upon  the  shore  of  Africa ;  the  passion  of  Dido, 
who  endeavours  to  detain  him  at  Carthage ;  and  tlie  efibrts  of 
Turnus,  who  opposes  him  in  war.  Till,  at  last,  upon  a  compo- 
sition made  with  Jupiter,  that  the  Trojan  name  shall  be  for  ever 
sunk  in  tlie  Latin,  Juno  foregoes  her  resentment,  and  the  hero 
becomes  victorious. 

In  these  main  points^  Virgil  has  conducted  his  work  with 
great  propriety,  and  shewn  his  art  and  judgment.  But  the  ad 
miration  due  to  so  eminent  a  poet  must  not  prevent  us  from  re- 
marking some  other  particulars  in  which  he  has  failed.  First, 
tliere  are  scarce  any  characters  marked  in  the  ^neid.  In  this 
respect  it  is  insipid,  when  compared  to  the  Iliad,  which  is  full  of 
characters  and  life.  Achates,  and  Cloanthus,  and  Gyas,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Trojan  heroes  who  accompanied  ^neas  into 
Italy,  are  so  many  undistinguished  figures,  who  are  in  no  way 
made  known  to  us,  either  by  any  sentiments  which  they  utter, 
or  any  memorable  exploits  which  they  perfonn.  Even  ^ueas 
himself  is  not  a  very  interesting  hero.  He  is  described,  in- 
deed, as  pious  and  brave ;  but  his  character  is  not  marked  with 
any  of  those  strokes  that  touch  the  heart ;  it  is  a  sort  of  cold  and 
tame  character ;  and  tliroughout  his  behaviour  to  Dido,  in  tlie 
fottiih  book,  especially  in  tlie  speech  which  he  makes  after  she 
suspected  his  intention  of  leaving  her,  there  appears  a  certain 
hardness,  and  want  of  relenting,  which  is  far  from  rendering 
him  amiable.^  Dido's  own  character  is  by  much  the  best  sup- 
ported in  the  whole  iSneid.  The  wannth  of  her  passions,  tfie 
keenness  of  her  indignation  and  resentment,  and  the  violence  of 
her  whole  character,  exhibit  a  figure  greatly  more  animated  than 
any  otlier  which  Virgil  has  drawn. 

Besides  this  defect  of  character  in  the  .^Ineid,  the  distribu- 
tion and  management  of  the  subject  are,  in  some  respects,  ex- 
ceptionable. The  i^neid,  it  is  true,  must  be  considered  witi 
the  indulgence  due  to  a  work  not  thoroughly  completed.  The 
six  last  books  are  said  not  to  have  received  the  finishing  banc 
of  the  author ;  and  for  this  reason,  he  ordered,  by  his  will,  tlie 
£neid  to  be  committed  to  tlie  flames.  But  though  tliis  may  ac- 
count for  incorrectness  of  exeoution,  it  does  not  apologize  for  a 
falling  off  in  the  subject,  which  seems  to  take  place  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  work.    The  wars  with  the  Latins  are  inferior^  in 

*  Num  fletn  ingemuit  nostro?  nnm  inmina  flexitf 
Mum  lacrvmaii  victuB  dedit.  Mt  miseratas  aumntem  estf 
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point  of  dignityj;  to  the  more  interesting  objects  wbich  had  be« 
fore  been  presented  to  us^  in  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  intrigue 
with  Dido»  and  the  descent  into  hell*  And  in  those  Italian  wars» 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  more  material  fault  still,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  story.  The  reader,  as  Voltaire  has  observed,  is  tempted  to 
take  part  with  Turnus  against  iBneas.  Tumus,  a  brave  young 
prince,  in  love  with  Lavinia,  his  near  relation,  is  destined  for 
her  by  general  consent,  and  highly  favoured  by  her  mother. 
Lavinia  herself  discovers  no  reluctance  to  the  match :  when  there 
drives  a  stranger,  a  fugitive  from  a  distant  region,  who  had 
never  seen  her,  and  who,  founding  a  claim  to  an  establishment 
in  Italy  upon  oracles  and  prophecies,  embroils  the  country  in 
war,  kills  the  lover  of  Lavinia,  and  proves  the  occasion  of  her 
mother's  death.  Such  a  plan  is  not  fortunately  laid,  for  dis- 
posing  us  to  be  favourable  to  the  hero  of  the  poem ;  and  the 
defect  might  have  been  easily  remedied,  by  the  poet's  making 
iSneas,  instead  of  distressing  Lavinia,  deliver  her  from  the  per- 
secution of  some  rival  who  was  odious  to  her,  and  to  the  whole 
country. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  remark,  Vergil  possesses  beauties  which  have  justly  drawn 
tbe  admiration  of  ages,  and  which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance 
ia  equilibrium  between  his  fame  and  that  of  Homer.  The  prin- 
cipal imd  distinguishing  excellency  of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  he  possesses  beyond  all  poets,  is  tenderness*  Nature 
had  endowed  him  with  exquisite  sensibility ;  he  felt  every  af- 
fecting circumstance  in  the  scenes  he  describes ;  and,  by  a  sin- 
gle stroke^  he  knows  how  to  reach  the  heart.  This,  in  an  epic 
poem,  is  the  merit  next  to  sublimity  ;  and  puts  it  in  an  author's 
power  to  render  his  composition  extremely  interesting  to  all 
readers. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  kind  in  the  fliad,  is,  the  interview  of 
Hector  with  Andromache.  But  in  the  iEneid,  there  are  many 
such.  The  second  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  master -pieces 
that  ever  was  executed  by  any  hand ;  and  Virgil  seems  to  have 
put  forth  there  the  whole  strength  of  his  genius,  as  the  subject 
afforded  a  variety  of  scenes,  both  of  the  awful  and  tender  kind. 
The  images  of  horror,  presented  by  a  city  burnt  and  sacked  in 
the  night,  are  finely  mixed  with  pathetic  and  affecting  incidents. 
Nothing,  in  any  poet,  is  more  beautifully  described  than  the  death 
of  old  Priam ;  and  the  family-pieces  of  the  Mneid,  Anchises, 
and  Creusa,  are  as  tender  as  can  be  conceived.  In  many  pas- 
sages of  the  .£neid,  the  same  pathetic  spirit  shines ;  and  they 
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bavtf  beei  alwayi  tbe  favtarite  pusages  in  that  work.  Tim 
fourth  book^  for  instance^  relating  the  luahappy  paasion  and  death 
of  Dido>  has  been  alwaya  moat  jaatiy  admired^  and  abounds  with 
beauties  of  the  highest  kind.  The  interview  of  ifineas  with 
Andromache  and  Helenas^  in  the  third  book;  the  episodes  of 
Pallas  and  Evander^  of  Nisns  and  Euryalus^  of  Laasos  and  Me- 
sentias^  in  the  Itdian  wars,  are  all  striking  instances  of  the  poet* s 
power  of  raising  the  tender  Mnotions«  For  we  must  obeerY^ 
tiiat  though  the  ^neid  be  an  unequal  poem>  mkd,  in  some 
places,  languid,  y^t  there  are  beauties  scattered  through  it  all '; 
and  not  a  few>  even  in  tiie  last  six  books.  The  beat  and 
most  finished  books,  upon  the  whole,  are,  the  first,  the  se* 
cond,  the  fourth,  the  sixth,  the  serenthi  the  eighth,  and  the 
twelfth. 

Virgil's  battles  arl9  far  inferior  to  Homer's  in  point  of  fire 
and  sublimity :  but  there  is  one  important  episode,  the  descent 
into  hell,  in  which  he  has  outdone  Homer  in  tbe  Odyssey,  by 
many  degrees.  There  is  nothing  in  all  antiquity  equals  in  its 
kind,  to  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid.  The  scenery,  and  the  ob- 
jhdU,  are  great  and  striking ;  and  fill  the  mind  with  that  solemn 
awe,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  a  view  of vthe  invisible  world. 
There  runs  through  the  whole  description  a  certain  philosophic 
cal  sublime ;  which  Virgil's  Platonic  genius,  and  the  enlarged 
ideas  of  the  Augustan  age,  enabled  him  to  support  with  a  degree 
of  majesty,  far  beyond  what  the  rude  ideas  of  Homer's  a^e 
sttfiered  him  to  attain.  With  regard  to  the  sweetness  and  beauty 
of  Virgil's  numbers,  throughoiit  his  whole  works,  they  are  so 
well  known,  that  it  were  needless  to  enlarge  in  the  praise 
of  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  these  two 
great  princes  of  epic  poetry.  Homer  and  Virgil ;  the  formed  must, 
undoubtedly,  be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  genius ;  the  latter, 
to  be  the  more  correct  writer.  Homer  was  an  original  in  his 
art,  and  discovers  both  the  beauties  and  the  defects  which  are 
to  be  expected  in  an  original  author,  compared  with  tho^  who 
succeed  hini ;  more  boldness,  more  nature  and  ease,  more  subli- 
mity and  force ;  but  greater  irregularities  and  negligences  in 
composition.  Virgil  has,  all  along,  kept  his  eye  upon  Homer ;  * 
in  many  places,  he  has  not  so  much  imitated,  as  he  has  literally 
translated  him.  The  description  of  the  storm,  for  instance,  in 
the  first  ^neid,  and  ^neas's  speech  upon  that  occasion,  are 
translations  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odyssey  ;  not  to  mention 
almost  all  tlie  similes  of  Virgil,  which  are  no  other  tlian  copies 
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of  tliMe  of  Hom^r.  The  pre-eOAlnepce  in  inyeptiaa,  tberofore^ 
nm^t,  bfjond  donH  be  meHbed  to  Qamer.  Aai  tP  thiD  prer 
emifience  in  judgment^  thoagh  many  criticfl  are  dispose4  t^  giYf 
it  to  Yifgfl,  yet,  m  my  opuiioo^  U  h^ngi  doi)]|^tfuL  In  Biqnier^ 
we  discern  all  the  Greek  viYaciiy ;  in  Yirgili  all  fb/^  Roma^ 
■tatelinese.  Homer^a  imagination  h  by  mack  tjbe  mo^t  rio^  mi 
copious  ;  Tirgil's,  the  moat  ehaate  md  corrects  Tj^e  str^gth  of 
the  fbrmer  lies  in  his  power  of  wanning  the  fi^n^y ;  that  of  th? 
latter^  in  his  power  of  tovching  th^  he^t  Jlomer's  s^y^  if 
more  simple  and  cgoilnated ;  Virgil's  i^ore  elegai^t  and  uniform^ 
The  first  has,  on  many  occi^ons,  |t  sublimity  to  which  the  letter 
nerer  atteins ;  but  the  latter^  in  return,  n6iter  sinks  below  a  cerr 
tain  degree  of  epip  dignity,  wbieh  ^nnot  so  clearly  be  proi^ 
niMmoed  of  the  fonmer.  Not,  however^  to  detract  from  th^ 
admiration  due  to  both  these  great  poets,  most  of  Homer's  der 
fects  may  reasonably  be  imputed^  not  to  his  genius^  but  to  the 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  for  the  feeble  pas* 
sages  of  the  iBneid,  this  excuse  ought  to  be  adn4tte4>  that  the 
£aeid  was  left  an  unfinished  work* 
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UJCAN'S  PHABSAU4— TAS^O'P  iTERUSALEKE^-CAMOEKS^  LU8IAD^ 
F£N£U)N'S  TRLEMACHUS -- V0IiTAia£'3  H^RIAP^  — MII» 
TON'S  PARADISE  LOST. 

After  Homer  end  Virgil,  the  next  great  epic  poet  of 
ancient  times,  who  presents  himself,  is  Lncan.  He  is  a  poet 
who  deserves  our  attention  on  account  of  a  very  peculiar  mix- 
ture of  great  beauties  with  great  faults.  Though  his  Pharsalia 
discover  too  little  invention^  and  be  conducted  in  too  historical 
a  manner^  to  be  accounted  a  perfectly  regular  epic  poem,  yet  it 
were  the  mere  squeamishness  of  criticism,  to  exclude  it  from  the 
q>ic  class.  The  boundaries,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  are  far 
from  being  ascertained  by  any  such  precise  limit,  that  we 
must  refuse  the  epic  name  to  a  poem,  which  treats  of  great  and 
Woic  adventures,  because  it  is  not  exactly  conformable  to  the 
plans  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  sutgect  of  the  Pharsalia 
<^arries,  undoubtedly,  all  the  epic  grandeur  and  dignity ;  nei*- 
tber  does  it  want  unity  of  object,  viz.  flie  triumph  of  Causal* 
over  the  Roman  liberty.     As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  in* 
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ieed,  brought  to  no  proper  clode.  But  either  time  has  d^rmd 
us  of  the  last  books>  or  it  has  been  left  by  the  author  an  incom- 
plete work. 

Though  Iittcan*s  subject  be  abundantlj  heroic^  yet  I  cannot 
reckon  him  happy  in  the  choice  of  it  It  has  two  defects.  The 
one  is^  that  civil  wars^  especially  when  as  fierce  and  cmel  as 
those  of  the  Romans^  present  too  many  shocking  objects  to  be 
fit  for  epic  poetry,  and  give  odious  and  disgusting  views  of  bn- 
man  nature.  Gallant  and  honourable  achievements  furnish  a 
more  proper  theme  for  the  epic  muse.  But  Lucan's  genius>  it 
must  be  confessed,  seems  to  delight  in  savage  scenes  ;  he  dwells 
Upon  them  too  much ;  and  not  content  with  those  which  his  sub^ 
ject  naturally  furnished,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  a 
long  episode  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  proscriptions,  which  abomids 
Witli  all  the  forms  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

The  other  defect  of'Lucan's  subject  is,  its  being  too  near 
tlie  times  in  which  he  Hvcd.  This  is  a  circumstance,  as  I 
observed  in  a  former  lecture,  always  unfortunate  for  a  poet  | 
as  it  deprives  him  of  the  assistance  of  fiction  and  machinery  ; 
and  thereby  renders  his  work  less  splendid  and  amusing.  Ijucan 
has  submitted  to  this  disadvantage  of  his  subject ;  and  in  doing 
BO,  has  acted  with  more  propriety,  than  if  he  had  made  an  un- 
seasonable attempt  to  embellish  it  with  machinery ;  for  the  fables 
of  the  gods  would  have  made  a  very  unnatural  mixture  with  the 
exploits  of  Csesar  and  Pompey ;  and  instead  of  raising,  would 
have  diminished  the  dignity  of  such  recent  and  well-known 
facts. 

With  regard  to  characters,  Lucan  draws  them  with  spirit 
and  with  force.  But,  though  Pompey  be  his  professed  hero,  he 
does  not  succeed  in  interesting  us  much  in  his  favour.  Pompey 
is  not  made  to  possess  any  high  distinction,  either  for  magnani- 
mity in  sentiment,  or  bravery  in  action ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
always  eclipsed  by  the  superior  abilities  of  Caesar.  Cato  is^  in 
truth,  Lucan's  favourite  character,  and  wherever  he  introduces 
him,  he  appears  to  rise  above  himself  Some  of  the  noblest  and 
most  conspicuous  passages  in  the  work,  are  such  as  relate  to 
Cato ;  either  speeches  put  into  his  mouth,  or  descriptions  of  his 
behaviour.  His  speech  in  particular  to  Labienus,  who  urged 
him  to  inquire  at  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  concerning  the 
issue  of  the  war  (book  ix.  564,)  deserves  to  be  remarked,  as 
equal,  for  moral  sublimity,  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in 
all  antiquity. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story^  our  author  has  attached  Iiimself 
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tea  mofdi  fo  ebronologieal  order.  This  renders  th^  threadof  his 
narration  broken  and  interrupted,  and  makes  him  l^urry  us  too 
often  from  place  to  place.  He  is  too  digressive  also  ;  frequently 
tnmitig  aside  from  bis  subject,  to  give  us,  sometimes,  geographi- 
cal descriptions  of  a  country ;  sometimes,  philosophical  disqui* 
sitions  concerning  natural  objects ;  as,  concerning  the  African 
serpents  in  the  ninth  book,  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the 
tenth. 

There  are  in  the  Pharsalia,  several  very  poetical  and  spirited 
descriptions.  But  the  author's  chief  strength  does  not  lie  either 
in  narration  or  description.  His  narration  is  often  dry  and 
harsh :  his  descriptions  are  often  over-wrought,  and  employed 
too  upon  disagreeable  objects.  His  principal  merit  consists  in 
hiif  sentiments,  which  are  generally  noble  and  striking,  and  ex- 
pressed in  that  glowing  and  ardent  manner,  which  peculiarly 
distinguishes  him.  Lucan  is  the  most  philosophical,  and  the 
most  public-spirited  poet  of  all  antiquity.  He  was  the  nephew 
of  the  famous  Seneca,  the  philosopher ;  was  himself  a  stoic ; 
and  the  spirit  of  that  philosophy  breathes  throughout  his  poem. 
We  must  observe,  too,  that  he  is  the  only  ancient  epic  poet 
whom  the  subject  of  his  poem  really  and  deeply  interested, 
liucan  recounted  no  fiction.  He  was  a  Roman,  and  had  felt  all 
the  direful  effects  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and  of  that  severe 
despotism  which  succeeded  the  loss  of  liberty.  His  high  and 
bold  spirit  made  him  enter  deeply  into  this  subject,  and  kindle, 
on  many  occasions,  into  the  most  real  warmth.  Hence,  he 
abounds  in  exclamations  and  apostrophes,  which  are  almost  al- 
ways weU-timed,  and  supported  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  that  do 
him  no  small  honoiu*. 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  beauties  can  never  be 
mentioned,  without  their  suggesting  his  blemishes  also.  As  his 
principal  excellency  is  a  lively  and  glowing  genius,  which  ap- 
pears sometimeis  in  his  descriptions,  and  very  often  in  his  senti- 
ments, his  great  defect  in  both  is,  want  of  moderation,  ^e 
carries  every  thing  to  an  extreme.  He  knows  not  where  to  stop. 
From  afr  effort  to  aggrandize  his  objects,  he  becomes  tumid  ami 
unnatural :  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  where  the  second 
line  of  one  of  his  descriptions  is  sublime,  the  third,  in  which  he 
meant  to  rise  still  higher,  is  perfectly  bombast.  Lucan  lived  in 
an  age,  when  the  schools  of  the  declaimers  had  begun  to  corrupt 
the  eloquence  and  taste  of  Rome*  He  was  not  free  from  the  in* 
fection  ;  and  too  often,  instead  of  showing  the  genius  of  ihe  poet^ 
betrays  the  spirit  of  the  declaimer. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  he  b  ao  author  of  fivdiy  kni  ori-^ 
ginal  geDins*  His  sentimentfl  are  so  high,  and  his  fire,  on  oeca« 
sions,  so  great,  as  to  atone  for  many  of  his  defects  ;  anil 
passages  may  be  produoed  from  him,  which  are  inferior  to  none 
in  any  poet  whatever.  The  diaracters,  for  instance,  which  be 
draws  of  Pompey  and  Osssar  in  the  first  book,  are  masto^y  ; 
and  4he  comparison  of  Pompey  to  the  aged  deeaying  oak,  m 
highly  poetical: 

totiM  popnlaribiis  anris 

Irapi^if  pUuuiique  tui  lEAVclcre  thasibri ; 

Nee  reparare  dovkb  vireR,  miiUnmque  priori 

Credere  fortunae ;  stat  inajcni  nominis  umbra. 

i^nalis,  fnigifero  qiiercns  sitbliniis  ia  agro 

Exaaviat  Teteres  popnli  sacrataqne  geataat 

Dona  dacam;  nee  jam  yalidis  radicibiis  hsrens, 

Pondere  fixa  sao  est ;  Dudosque  per  aera  ramos 

Etundens,  trnneo,  non  frandiboa,  eOcit  aoibraab 

At,  quaiiivis  prUno  nntet  casurasiib  Earo, 

£t  circum  silvfe  firmo  se  robore  tollant. 

Sola  tameu  colitnr.    Sed  noa  in  Cssarc  tantnai 

NoBien  erat^  qec  fioaa  do^  sed  neacia  virtua 

3tare  loco,  toliisque  pndor  non  vincere  bello  ; 

Acer  et  indomUiis.*— — —  Lb  i«  1 S2. 

•  **  With  gifts  and  liberal  bonnty  Mm^t  far  fame. 
And  lov'd  to  hear  the  vulfirar  shout  hie  name  | 
In  his  own  theatre  rejoic'd  to  sit, 
Amidst  the  noisy  praises  of  the  p(t. 
CareleM  of  future  ills  that  mifilit  batide,  ) 

No  aid  he  sought  to  prop  his  falling  side,  > 

But  on  his  former  fortune  much  rely*d.  V 

Still  seem*d  he  to  poMe.w,  and  fill  his  place ; 
Bat  stood  the  shadow  of  what  once  he  was. 
So,  in  the  field  with  Ceres'  bounty  spread, 
Uprears  some  ancient  oak  his  rev'rend  head : 
Chaplets  and  sacred  gifts  his  boughs  aikirn. 
And  spoils  of  war  by  mighty  heroes  worn ; 
But  the  first  vigour  of  his  root  now  gone, 
He  stands  dependent  on  his  weight  alone  ; 
All  bare  his  naked  branches  are  display*d. 
And  with  his  leafless  trunk  he  forms  a  shade. 
Yet,  though  the  winds  his  ruin  daily  threat. 
As  every  blast  would  heave  him  from  his  seat; 
Tbougli  tliousand  fairer  trees  the  field  supplies. 
That,  rich  in  youthful  verdure,  round  him  rise, 
Fix'd  in  his  ancient  seat,  he  yields  to  none. 
And  wears  the  honoors  of  the  grove  alone. 
But  Cesar's  greatness,  and  his  strangth,  was  more 
Than  past  renown  and  antiquated  power ; 
Twas  not  the  fame  of  what  lie  once  had  boen. 
Or  tales  in  old  records  or  annals  seen ; 
But  'twas  a  valour  restless,  nnconfin'd, 
Which  no  success  could  state,  nor  limits  bind ; 
'Twas  rimme,  a  soldier's  shame  untaught  to  yield. 
That  blnsh'd  for  nothing  bat  an  ill-fought  field."-  Aawa 
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^  '  'Vkt  when  we  consider  the  whole  executioft  of  hb  poeHiy  wo' 
•re^Uiged  taproiioiiiice»  that  his  poetieik  fir^  vtbb  not  under 
the  gorfomnieiit  of  either  souikI  judgment  or  correct  taste*  Hia 
gooMS  hud  0tmm;Ch»  but  not  tendemesii ;  nothing  of  what  might 
be  called  amenity^  or  sweetness.  In  his  style^  there  is  abiin*- 
duvee  of  force  (  b^  a  nlixtuite  4tf  harshness,  and  frequently  of 
Qbeourity,  occasioned  by  his  desire  of  expressing  himself  in  a 
pointed  and  unusual  mtoner.  Compared  with  Virgil,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  have  more  fire  and  higher  sentiments ;  but  in  every 
thing  etse»  falls  infinite^  below  him^  particularly  in  purity,  ele* 
gance,  and  tenderness. 

As  Statius  and  Silius  Italicus,  though  they  be  poets  of  the 
epic  class,  are  too  inconsiderable  for  particular  criticism,  I  pro- 
ceed next  to  Tasso,  the  most  distinguished  epic  poet  in  mo- 
dern ages. 

His  Jerusalem  Delivered,  was  published  in  the  year  1674.  It 
is  a  poem  regularly  and  strictly  epic,  in  its  whole  construction ; 
and  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  that  belong  to  that  species  of 
composition.  The  subject  is,  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  infidels  by  the  united  powers  6f  Christendom ;  which,  in  it- 
self, and  more  especially  according  to  the  ideas  of  Tasso's  age,; 
vas  a  splendid,  venerable,  and  heroic  enterprise.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  Christians  to  the  Saracens,  forms  an  interesting  con- 
trast. The  subject  produces  none  of  those  fierce  and  shocking 
scenes  of  c\vil  discord,  which  hurt  the  mind  in  Lucun,  but  ex- 
hibits the  offorts  of  zeal  and  bravery,  inspired  by  an  honourable 
objecL  The  share  which  religion  possesses  in  the  enterprise, 
both  tends  to  render  it  more  august,  and  opens  a  natural 
Sxid  for  machinery,  and  sublime  dMcription.  The  action  too 
Ves  ill  a  country,  and  at  a  period  of  time,  snfiSciently  remote  to 
allow  an  intermixture  of  fabulous  tradition  and  fiction  with  true 
history. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  Tasso  has  shown  a  rich  and  fer- 
tile invention,  which,  in  a  poet,  is  a  eapital  •quality.     He  is  full 
of  etents ;  and  those  too  abundantly  various,  abd  diversified  in 
their  kind.    He  never  allows  us  to  be  tirbd  by  mere  war  and 
'%hting.    He  frequently  shifts  the  scene;  and,  from  camps  and 
battles,  transperts  us  to  more  pleasing  objects.      Sometimes 
the  solemnities  of  religion  ;  sometimes  the  intrigues  of  love  ;  at 
^ther  times,  the  adventures  of  a  jemiey,  or  eve»  the  incidents 
of  pastoral  life,  relieve  and  entertain  the  reader.    At  the  same 
time,  the  whde  Work  is  artfully  connected ;  and  while  there  is 
nmdi  variety  in  the  parts,  there  is  perfect  unity  in  the  plan«  Tb* 
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reooveiy  of  Jenualem  is  the  object  kept  in  mm  Ukrcnfjk  Htm 
trhole^  and  with  it  the  poem  olosei.  ^  Hie  episode^^  if  we  es» 
oept  thftt  of  Olindo  and  Sophronia,  in  the  second  book,  on 
which  I  formerly  passed  a  censure,  are  snfl&^ienty  related  t» 
the  main  subject  of  the  poem. 

The  poem  is  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  characters,  aad 
those  too  both  clearly  marked  and  well  serpported.  OoMrtj 
the  leader  of  the  enterprise^  prudent,  moderate,  brave ;  Tancnsd, 
amorous,  generous,  and  gallant,  and  well  contrasted  whh  tbo 
fierce  and  brutal  Argantes  ;  Rinaldo,  (who  is  properly  the  hero 
of  the  poem,  and  is  in  part  copied  after  Homer*s  Achilles,)  paB* 
[iionate  and  resentful,  seduced  by  the  allurements  of  Annida; 
but  a  personage,  on  the  whole,  of  much  zeal,  honour,  and 
heroism.  The  brave  and  high-minded  Solyman,  flie  tender 
Erminia,  the  artful  and  violent  Armida,  the  masculine  Clorinda, 
are  all  of  them  well  drawn  and  animated  figures.  lia  the  charae- 
teristical  part,  Tasso  is  indeed  remarkably  distinguished  ;  he  is, 
in  this  respect,  superior  to  Virgil ;  and  yields  to  no  poet  except 
Homer. 

He  abounds  very  much  with  machinery ;  and  in  this  part  of 
the  woik.  his  merit  is  more  dubious.    Wherever  celestial  beings 
are  made  to  interpose,  his  machinery  is  noble.    Crod  looking 
do^n  upon  the  hosts,  and,  on  different  occasions,  sending  ntt 
angel  to  check  the  Pagans,  and  to  rebuke  the  evil  spirits,  pro* 
duces  a  sublime  effect.    The  description  of  Hell,  too,  with  fbe 
appearance  and  speech  of  Satan,  in  the  beginning  of  the  foifftfc 
book,  is  extremely  striking ;  and  plainly  has  been  imitated  by 
Milton,  though  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  improved  upon  it. 
But  the  devils,  the  enchanters,  and  the  conjurors,  act  too  great 
a  part  throughout  Tasso's  poem ;  and  form  a  sort  of  darik  and 
gloomy  machinery,  not  pleasing  to  the  imagination.    The  en<^ 
chanted  wood,  on  which  the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is 
made  in  a  great  measure  to  depend ;  the  messengers  sent  in 
quest  of  Rinaldo,  in  order  that  he  may  break  the  charm ;  tiieir 
being  conducted  by  a  hermit  to  a  cave  in  the  centre  i^  the 
earth ;  the  wonderful  voyage  which  they  make  to  the  Fortnnafe 
Islands ;   and  their  recovering  Rinaldo  from  the  charms  of 
Armida  and  voluptuousness ;   are  scenes  which,   though  veiy 
amusing,  and  described  with  the  highest  beauty  of  poetry,  yet 
must  be  confessed  to  carry  the  marvellous  to  a  degree  of  extrih 
vagance. 

In  general,  that  for  which  Tasso  is  most  liable  to  censure, 
is  a  certain  romantic  vein,  which  runs  through  many  of  the  ad- 
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vMtarea  and  bciileiito  of  his  poem.    The  olgeots  which  \»  pr^ 

if9  to  U8^  ore  always  great ;  but,  sometimes,  too  remote  from 
He  retains  somewhat  of  the  taste  of  his  age^ 
uriueh  w'as  not  reelaimed  from  an  extravagant  admiration  of  th,e 
stories  of  knight-errantry ;  stories^  which  the  wild,  but  rich  and 
agroeable  imagination  of  Ariosto  had  raised  into  fresh  reputation. 
In  ^ology,  however,  for  Tasso,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  is  not 
more  marvellous  and  romantic  than  either  Homer  or  YirgiL 
JUl  ibe  difierence  is,  that  in  the  one  we  find  the  romance  of 
paganism,  in  the  other,  that  of  chivalry. 

With  all  the  beauties  of  description  and  of  poetical  style, 
7>isao  remarkably  abounds.  Both  bis  descriptions  and  his 
mtjfle  are  much  diversified,  and  well  suited  to  each  other.  In 
describing  magnificent  objects,  his  style  is  firm  and  majestic  ^ 
irhen  be  descends  to  gay  and  pleasing  ones,  such  as  Erminia's 
pastoral  retreat  in  the  seventh  book,  and  the  arts  and  beauty  of 
Armida  in  the  fourth  book,  it  is  soft  and  insinuating.  Both 
those  descriptions,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  exquisite  in 
their  kind.  His  battles  are  animated,  and  very  properly  varied 
in  the  incidents ;  inferior  however  to  Homer*s,  in  point  of  spirit 
attd  fira 

In  his  sentiments,  Tasso  is  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descrip« 
tions*  It  is  indeed  rather  by  actions,  characters,  and  descrip* 
tkiiDs,  that  he  interests  us,  than  by  the  sentimental  part  of  the 
work«  He  is  far  inferior  to  Virgil  in  tenderness.  When  he 
aims  at  being  pathetic  and  sentimental  in  his  speeches,  he  is  apt 
to  become  artificial  and  strained. 

With  regard  to  points  and  conceits,  with  which  he  has  often 
beeo  reproached,  the  censure  has  been  carried  too  far.  Afiecta- 
tama  is  by  no  means  the  general  character  of  Tasso's  manner, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  is  masculine,  strong,  and  correct.  On 
some  occasions  indeed,  especially,  as  I  just  now  observed,  when 
jhe  seeks  to  be  tender,  he  degenerates  into  forced  and  unnatural 
ideas ;  but  these  are  far  from  being  so  frequent  or  common  as 
has  been  supposed.  Threescore  or  ^fourscore  lines  retrenched 
firom  the  poem,  would  fully  clear  it,  I  am  persi\aded^  of  all  such 
exceptionable  passages. 

With  Boileau,  Dader,  and  the  other  French  critics  of  tlie 
last  age,  the  humour  prevailed  of  decrying  Tasso ;  and  passed 
from  them  to  some  of  the  English  writers*  But  one  would  be 
apt  to  imagine,  they  were  not  much  acquainted  with  Tasso ;  or 
at  least  they  must  have  read  him  under  the  influence  of  strong 
prejudices.    For  to  me  it  appears  clear^  that  die  Jerusalem  i^ 
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in  rank  and  dignity,  tbe  third  re^ar  «pie  poem  in  tiie 
and  comeB  next  to  tiie  Hiad  and  iEneid.  TaMo  may  be  jiOsMj 
held  inferior  to  Homer>  in  simplicity  and  in  fire ;  to  Virgil  i|i 
tenderneM  ;  to  Milton,  in  daring  snUimity  of  gani w  $  bni  tm  mo 
other  he  yields  in  any  poetical  talenta ;  and  for  fertility  of  m^mn- 
tioD,  variety  of  incidents,  expresMU  of  dMraelers,  rinhafiM  0f 
description,  and  beanty  of  style,  I  know  no  poet,  ewept 
three  just  named,  that  ean  be  comparad  to  him. 

Ariosto,  the  great  riyal  of  Tasso  in  Italian  poetry; 
with  any  propriety,  be  classed  among  the  epic  writenu 
/nndameiita]  rule  of  epic  composition  is,  to  recount  an  heroic 
enterprise,  and  to  form  it  into  a  regular  story^    Tbou^  theve  is 
a  sort  of  unity  and  connexion  in  the  plan  of  Orlando  Porifftno, 
yet,  instead  of  rendering  this  apparent  to  the  reader,  it  seemn  to 
liave  been  the  author's  intention  to  beep  it  out  of  view  by  the 
desultory  manner  in  which  the  poem  is  carried  on,  and  the  per- 
petual interruptions  of  the  several  stories  before  they  are  ftiinhed. 
Ariosto  appears  to  ha^  despised  all  regularity  of  plan,  and  to 
have  chosen  to  give  loose  reins  to  a  copious  and  rich,  bat  ^t- 
travagant  fancy.     At  the  same  time,  tiiere  it  so  mnefa  epic 
matter  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
pass  it  by  without  some  notice.     It  unites  indeed  all  sorts  of 
poetry ;  sometimes  comic  and  satiric  ;  sometimes  light  and  iiceii- 
tious ;  at  other  times,  highly  heroic,  descriptive,  and  tender 
Whatever  strain  the  poet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it.    He  is  always 
master  of  his  subject ;  seems  to  play  himself  with  it|  and  lenvna 
us  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  be  serious  or  in  jest. 
He  is  seldom  <hramatic ;  sontetimes,  but  not  often,  sentimental ; 
but  in  narration  and  description,  perhaps  no  poet  ervor  went 
beyond  him.    He  makes  every  scene  which  he  deecribea,  and 
every  eiFent  which  he  relates,  pass  before  our  eyes  ;  and  in  Us 
selection  of  circumstances,  ts  eminently  picturesque.     His  atyle 
is  much  varied,  always  suited  to  ihe  subject,  and  adomed  widi 
ti  remarkably  smooth  and  melodious  versification. 

As  tiie  Italians  make  their  boast  of  Tasso,  so  do  the  Portu- 
guese of  Camoens;  who  wao  nearly  iMHi temporary  with  Tasso, 
but  whose  poem  was  published  before  the  Jerusal^n.  Hie  e«b- 
'ject  of  it  is  the  first  discovery  of  the  East  Indies  by  Vasco  de 
Ganm ;  an  enterprise  splendid  in  its  nature,  and  extremely  in* 
teresting  to  the  countiymen  of  Camoens,  as  it  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  tiieir  future  weaMi  and  consideratfmi  in  Ssrope.  fte 
poem  opens  with  Yasoo  and  his  fleet  appearing  •on  the  ocean, 
.between  tiie  island  of  .MadagasenTi  and^e  4>ooBi  of  JEthJ^pif, 
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AflM*  vi^foiw  attempts  to  land  on  tliat  €aa«t,  they  are  at  last 
llofipitaUy  reeeiv^  in  the  kingdoua  of  Melinda.  Vasco,  at  tlie 
deaire  of  tbe  kiiig>  gives  him  an  acGount  of  Europe^  recites  a 
poetkMd  liiatorj  of  Portugal^  and  relates  all  the  adventores  of 
ite  ^dyagia^wfaieli  bad  pracaded  iko  opeaia^  of  tbe  poem.  This 
r^cilml  takes  up  tbree  cantos^  or  books.  It  is  well  imagined  ^ 
contains  a  great  taiany  poetical  beauties^  and  has  no  defect^ 
tsiLcept  that  Yasoo  makes  an  nnseasonaUe  dii^lay  of  learnii^ 
to  thia  AfMoili  prinoei,  in  frequent  alliisions  to  tbe  Greek  and 
Rohhuk  histioriea.  Vaseo  and  bis  couAtrymen  afterwards  set 
tf^rA  to  pNDme  their  voyage.  The  storms  and  distresses  which 
iliey  Mcamnter ;  their  arrival  at  Cslecat  on  the  Malabar  coast ; 
tkair  feoq^tion  and  adventures  in  that  country,  and  at  last 
th«r  return  iKMuewards,  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

The  whole  work  is  conducted  aooording  to  the  epic  plan. 
fiolh  the  subject  and  the  inddeats  are  magnificent ;  and  joined 
^iih  aome  wiblness  and  irr^ukrity^  there  appear  in  the  execu- 
^otk,  much  poetic  spirit,  strong  fancy,  and  bold  description ;  as 
far  aa  I  ean  judge  from  translations,  without  any  knowledge  of 
-^tkd  original.  There  is  no  attempt  towards  painting  characters 
in  tbe  poem ;  Yasco  is  tiie  hero,  and  the  only  personage  indeed 
that  makes  any  figure. 

The  machinery  of  the  Lusiad  is  perfectly  extravagant ;  not 
enly  is  it  formed  of  a  singnlar  mixture  of  Christian  ideas  and 
Pagan  mythology ;  bol  it  is  so  oonducted  tiiat  the  Pagan  gods  apr 
pear  to  be  the  true  deities,  and  Ohnst  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
be  svdMrdiBate  agents.  One  great  scope  of  the  Portuguese  ex* 
peditioa,  our  anthor  informs  us,  is  to  propagate  the  Christian 
4mMi,  smd  to  extirpate  Mahometanism.  In  this  religious  under- 
-taking,  the  great  protector  of  the  Portuguese  is  Yeuua,  and  their 
great  adversary  is  Bacchus,  whose  displeasure  is  excited,  by 
'Yasco^i  attaoqvting  to  rival  his  fame  in  the  Indies.  Councils  of 
tile  gods  are  held,  in  which  Jupiter  is  introduced,  as  foretelling 
the  downfall  of  Mahometanism,  a^d  the  propagation  of  tbe 
Gospel.  YaisoOj  in  great  distress  from  a  sii»rm,  prays  most 
#mously  to  God^;  kaplores  the  aid  of  Christ  and  the  Yirgin,  and 
-begs  for  sack  as4(istance  as  was -given  to  tbe  Israelites,  when 
they  were  passing  through  the  Red  JSea,  and  to  ti|e  apostle 
•^aul,  whan  be  was  in  hazard  of  shipwreck.  In  return  to  this 
ivayer,  Yenus  appears,  who,  discerning  the  storm  to  be  the 
^work  of  Bacchus,  complains  to  Jupiter,  and  procures  the  winds 
fo  be  calmed.  Such  strange  and  preposterous  machinery, 
Bhows  bow  much  authors  have  been  misled  by  tbe  absurd  opinion. 
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tliat  there  could  be  no  epie  poetry  withoat  the  gods  ai  Hosier 
Towards  tlie  end  of  tbe  work,  indeed,  the  author  gives  us  n 
awkward  salvo  for  his  whole  mythology  ;  making  the  goddem 
Thetis  inform  Vasco,  that  she,  and  the  rest  of  the  heathen  dca* 
ties,  are  no  more,  than  names  to  describe  the  operations  of  Pro- 
vidence. 

There  is,  howcTer,  some  fine  machinery,  of  a  different  kiiid» 
in  the  Lusiad.  The  genius  of  the  river  Ganges,  appearii^  to 
Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  in  a  dream,  inviting  that  prince  to 
discover  his  secret  springs,  and  acquainting  him  tfiat  be  was  tbe 
destined  monarch  for  whom  the  treasures  of  the  East  were  re- 
served, is  a  happy  idea.  But  the  noblest  conception  of  this  sort 
is  in  the  fifth  canto,  where  Yasco  is  recounting  to  the  king  of 
Melinda  all  the  wonders  which  he  met  with  in  his  navigatiOD* 
He  tells  him,  that  when  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  never  before  had  been  doubled  by  any  navigaloTt 
there  appeared  to  them,  on  a  sudden,  a  huge  and  monstrous 
phantom  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  tempests  and 
thunders,  with  a  head  that  reached  the  clouds,  and  a  countenance 
that  filled  them  with  terror.  This  was  the  genius,  or  guardian, 
of  tliat  hitherto  unknown  ocean*  It  spoke  to  them  with  a  voice 
like  tliunder ;  menacing  them,  for  invading  those  seas  which  he 
had  so  long  possessed  undisturbed ;  and  for  daring  to  explore 
tliose  secrets  of  the  deep,  which  never  had  been  revealed  to  the 
eye  of  mortals ;  required  them  to  proceed  no  farthw ;  if  they 
should  proceed,  foretold  all  the  successive  calamities  that  were 
to  befal  them;  and  then,  with  a  mighty  noise,  disappeared. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  pieces  of  machinery 
that  ever  was  employed ;  and  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Camoens 
is  a  poet,  though  of  an  irr^[;ulao  yot  of  a  bold  and  a  lof^  ima- 
gination.* 

In  reviewingthe  epic  poets,  it  were  uigust  to  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  amiable  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus. 
His  work,  though  not  composed  in  verse,  is  justly  entitled  to  be 
held  a  poem.  The  measured  poetical  prose,  in  which  it  is 
written,  is  remarkably  harmonious ;  and  gives  the  style  nearly 
as  much  elevation  as  the  French  language  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting, even  in  regular  verse. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  general,  well  contrived ;  and  is 


*  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  Arancaaa,  as  epic  pocnn,  in  Spanisb,  

posed  by  Alonxo  d'Ercilla,  becanae  I  am  unacquainted  with  tbe  original  languame. 
and  have  not  seen  any  translation  of  it  A  fnll  account  of  it  is  gi>en  by  Mr. 
Uayley,  in  tbe  notes  upon  bis  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry. 
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deficient  neither  in  epic  grandeur^  nor  unity  of  r.bject.  The 
author  has  entered  with  much  felicity  into  the  spirit  and  idea* 
of  the  ancient  poets,  particularly  into  tiie  ancient  mythology, 
which  retains  more  dignity,  and  makes  a  better  figure  in  his 
hands,  than  in  tliose  of  any  other  modem  poet  His  descri|^- 
tions  are  rich  and  beautiful ;  especially  of  the  softer  and  calmer 
scenes,  for  which  the  genius  of  Fenelon  was  best  suited ;  such 
as  tlie  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  tlie  pleasures  of  virtue  or  a 
country  flourishing  in  peace.  There  is  an  inimitable  sweetnosa 
and  tenderness  in  several  of  the  pictures  of  this  kind,  which  he 
has  given. 

Tlie  best  executed  part  of  the  work  is  the  first  sis  books,  in 
which  Telemachus  recounts  his  adventures  to  Calypso.  The 
narration,  throughout  them,  is  lively  and  interesting.  After- 
wards, especially  in  the  last  twelve  books,  it  becomes  more 
tedious  and  languid ;  and  in  the  warlike  adventures  which  are 
attempted,  there  is  a  great  defect  of  vigour.  The  chief  objec- 
tion against  this  work  being  classed  with  epic  poems,  arises  from 
the  minute  details  of  virtuous  policy,  into  which  the  author  in 
some  places  enters ;  and  from  the  discourses  and  imtructiona  of 
Mentor,  which  recur  upon  us  too  often ;  and  too  much  in  the 
strain  of  common-place  morality.  Though  these  were  well 
suited  to  the  main  design  of  the  auth<Mr,  which  was  to  form  the 
mind  of  a  young  prince,  yet  they  seem  not  congruous  to  the 
nature  of  epic  poetry ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  impitove  us  by 
means  of  actions,  characters,  and  sentiments^  rather  than  by  de- 
livering professed  and  formal  instruction. 

Several  of  the  epic  poets  have  described  a  descent  into  hell ; 
and  in  the  prospects  they  have  given  us  of  the  invisiUe  worldt 
we  may  observe  the  gradual  refinement  of  men's  notions  con- 
cerning a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
descent  of  Ulysses  into  boil,  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  presents 
to  us  a  very  indistinct  and  dreary  sort  of  object.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  which  is  always 
covered  witli  clouds  and  darkness,  at  the  extremity  of  the  ocean. 
When  the  spirits  of  the  dead  begin  to  appear,  we  scarcely  know 
whether  Ulysses  is  above  ground  or  below  it.  None  of  the 
ghosts,  even  of  the  heroes,  appear  satisfied  with  their  condition 
in  the  other  world ;  and  when  Ulysses  endeavours  to  comfort 
Achilles,  by  reminding  him  of  the  illustrious  figui*e  which  he 
must  make  in  those  regions,  Achilles  roundly  tells  him,  that  all 
such  speeches  are  idle  ;  for  he  would  ratlier  be  a  day-labourer  on 
eartli,  than  have  the  command  of  all  the  dead* 

2  R 
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fn  tlie  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid^  we  discern  a  much  greater 
refinement  of  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  progress  which  the 
world  had  then  made  in  philosophy.  The  objects  there  delinea- 
tedy  are  both  more  clear  and  distinct,  and  more  grand  and  awful. 
The  separate  mansions  of  good  and  of  bad  spirits,  with  the 
punishments  of  the  one,  and  the  Employments  and  happiness  of 
the  other,  are  finely  described ;  and  in  consistency  with  the  most 
pure  morality.  But  the  visit  which  Fenelon  makes  Telemachus 
pay  to  the  shades,  is  much  more  philosophical  still  than  Virgil's. 
He  employs  the  same  fables  and  the  same  mythology ;  but  we  find 
the  ancient  mythology  refined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  adorned  with  that  beautiful  enthusiasm,  for  which  Fene- 
lon was  so  distinguished.  His  account  of  the  happiness  of  the 
just  is  an  excellent  description  in  the  mystic  strain  ;  and  very  ex- 
pressive of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  author. 

Voltaire  has.  given  us,  in  his  Henriade,  a  regular  epic  poem, 
in  French  verse.  In  every  performance  of  that  celebrated  writer, 
we  may  expect  to  find  marks  of  genius  ;  and,  accordingly,  that 
work  discovers,  in  several  places,  that  boldness  in  tlie  concep- 
tions, and  that  liveliness  and  felicity  in  the  eipression,  for  which 
the  author  is  so  remarkably  distinguished.  Several  of  the  com- 
parisons, in  particular,  which  occur  in  it,  are  botli  new  and  happy. 
But,  considered  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  esteem  it  one  of  his 
chief  productions ;  and  am  of  opinipn,  that  he  has  succeeded 
infinitely  better  in  tragic  than  in  epic  composition.  French  ver- 
sification seems  ill  adapted  to  epic  poetry.  Besides  its  being 
always  fettered  by  rhyme,  the  language  never  assumes  a  sufficient 
degree  of  elevation  or  majesty ;  and  appears  to  be  more  capable 
of  expressing  the  tender  in  tragedy,  than  of  supporting  the  sub- 
lime in  epic*  Hence  a  feebleness,  and  sometimes  a  prosaic  flat- 
ness, in  the  style  of  the  Henriade  ;  and  whetlier  from  this,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  the  poem  often  languishes.  It  does  not 
seize  the  imagination,  nor  interest  and  carry  the  reader  along, 
with  that  ardour  which  ought  to  be  inspired  by  a  sublime  and 
spirited  epic  poem. 

The  subject  of  the  Henriade  is  tlie  triumph  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  over  the  arms  of  the  League.  The  action  of  the  poem 
properly  includes  only  the  siege  of  Paris.  It  is  an  action  per- 
fectly epic  in  its  nature  ;  great,  interesting,  and  conducted  with 
a  sufficient  regard  to  unity,  and  all  the  other  critical  rules.  But 
it  is  liable  to  boththe  defects  which  I  before  remarked  in  Lucan's 
Pharsalia  It  is  founded  wholly  on  civil  wars  ;  and  presents  to 
us  thf)se  odious  and  detestable  objects  of  massacres  and  assas- 
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nnations,  which  throw  a  gloom  oyer  the  poem.  It  is  also,  like 
Lacan's,  of  too  recent  a  daie>  and  comes  too  much  within  the 
bouncb  of  well-known  history^  To  remedy  this  last  defect^  and 
to  remove  the  appearance  of  being  a  mere  historian,  Voltaire 
has  chosen  to  mix  fiction  with  tnith.  The  poem,  for  instance, 
opens  with  a  voyage  of  Henry's  to  England,  and  an  interview 
between  him  and  Queen  Etkabeth ;  though  every  one  knows  that 
Henry  never  was.  in  England,  and  that  these  two  illustrious  per- 
sonages never  met.  In  facts  of  such  public  notoriety,  a  fiction 
like  this  shocks  tlie  reader,  and  forms  an  unnatural  and  iDnrorted 
mixture  with  historical  truth.  The  episode  was  contrived,  in 
order  to  give  Henry  an  opportunity  of  recounting  the  former 
transactions  of  the  civil  wars,  in  imitation  of  the  recital  which 
i£neas.  makes  to  Dido  in  the  iEneid.  But  the  imitation  was  in- 
judicious. Maeas  might,  with  propriety,  relate  to  Dido,  trans* 
actions  of  which  she  was  either  entirely  ignorant,  or  had  acquired 
only  an  imperfect  knowledge  by  flying  reports.  But  Queen 
Elizabeth  could  not  but  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  apprized  of 
all  the  facts,  which  the  poet  makes  Henry  recite  to  her. 

In  order  to  embellish  his  subject,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to 
employ  a  great  deal  of  machinery.  But  here,  also,  I  am  obliged 
to  censure  his  conduct;  for  the  machinery,  which  he  chiefly 
employs,  is  of  the  worst  kind,  and  the  least  suited  to  an  epic 
poem, — that  of  allegorical  beings.  Discord,  Cunning,  and  Love, 
appear  as  personages,  mix  witii  the  human  actors,  and  make  a 
considerable  figure  in  theintrigue  of  the  poem.  This  is  contrary 
to  every  rule  of  rational  criticism.  Ghosts,  angels,  and  devils, 
have  popular  belief  on  their  side,  and  may  be  conceived  as  ex- 
isting. But  every  one  knows,  that  allegorical  beings  are  no  more 
than  representatives  of  human  dispositions  and  passions.  They 
may  be  employed  like  other  personifications  and  figures  of 
speech  ;  or  in  a  poem,  that  is  wholly  allegorical,  they  may  occu- 
py the  chief  place.  They  are  there  in  their  native  and  proper 
region  ;  but  in  a  poem  which  relates  to  human  transactions,  as  I 
had  occasion  before  to  remark,  when  such  beings  are  described 
as  acting  along  with  men,  Uie  imagination  is  confounded ;  it  is 
divided  between  phantasms  and  realities,  and  knows  not  on  what 
to  rest. 

In  justice,  however,  to  our  author,  I  must  observe,  that  the 
machinery  of  St.  Iiouis,  which  he  also  employs,  is  of  a  better 
kind,  and  possesses  real  dignity.  The  finest  passage  in  the 
Henriade,  indeed  one  of  the  fines^  that  occurs  in  any  poem,  is 
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the  prospect  of  the  iuvisible  world,  which  St  Louis  ff^em  to 
•Henry  in  a  dream,  in  the  seventh  canto.  Death  bringing  the 
sonLi  of  the  departed  in  succession  before  God ;  tlieir  astonish- 
ment when,  arriving  from  aU  different  countries  and  reli- 
gtotts  sects,  they  are  brought  into  the  divine  presence ;  when 
they  find  tbeir  superstitions  to  be  false,  and  have  the  truth 
unveiled  to  them ;  the  palace  of  the  Destinies  opened  to  Henry, 
and  the  prospect  of  his  successors  which  is  there  given  him ;  are 
striking  and  magnificent  objects,  and  do  honour  to  the  genivs  of 
Voltaire. 

Though  some  of  the  episodes  in  this  poem  are  prc^ierly  ex- 
tended, yet  the  narration  is,  on  the  whole,  too  general ;  the 
events  are  too  much  crowded,  and  superficially  related ;  which 
is,  doubtless,  one  cause  of  the  poem  making  a  faint  inqpres- 
sion.  The  strain  of  sentiment  which  runs  through  it  is  high 
and  noble.  Religion  appears,  on  every  occasion,  with  great 
and  proper  lustre ;  and  the  author  breathes  that  spirit  of 
humanity  and  toleration,  which  is  conspicuous  in  all  his 
works. 

Milton,  of  whom  it  remains  now  to  speak,  has  chalked  out 
for  hiamelf  a  new,  and  very  extraordinary  road,  m  poetry.  As 
soon  as  we  open  his  Paradise  Lost,  we  find  ourselves  introduced 
all  at  once  into  an  invisible  world,  and  surrounded  with  celestial 
and  infernal  beings.  Angels  and  devils  are  not  the  machinery, 
but  principal  actors,  in  the  poem ;  and,  what  in  any  other  com- 
position, would  be  the  marvellous,  is  here  only  the  natural 
course  of  events.  A  subject  so  remote  from  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  may  furnish  ground  to  those  who  think  such  discussions 
material,  to  bring  it  into  doubt,  whether  Paradise  Lost  can 
properly  be  classed  among  epic  poems.  By  whatever  name  it 
is  to  be  called,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of 
poetical  genius  ;  and  in  one  great  characteristic  of  the  epic  poem, 
majesty  and  sublimity,  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  that  htmt  that 
name. 

How  far  the  author  was  altogether  happy  in  the  choice  of 
his  subject,  may  be  questioned.  It  has  led  him  into  very  difficult 
ground.  Had  he  taken  a  subject  that  was  more  human,  and 
less  theological ;  that  was  more  connected  with  the  occurrences 
of  life,  and  afforded  a '  greater  display  of  the  characters  and 
passions  of  men,  liis  poem  would,  perhaps,  have,  to  the  bulk  of 
readers,  been  more  pleasing  and  attractive.  But  the  subject 
which    he    has   chosen   suited   the    daring  sublimiiy   of  his 
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gvnias  It  is  a  subject  for  which  Milton  alone  was  fitted ;  and 
in  the  condact  of  it,  he  has  shown  a  stretch,  both  of  imagination 
and  iBvention,  which  is  perfectly  wonderful.  It  is  astonishing 
how>  from  the  few  hints  given  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  he 
was  able  to  raise  so  complete  and  r^ular  a  structure,  and  to 
fill  his  poem  with  such  a  variety  of  incidents.  Dry  and  harsh 
passages  sometimes  occur.  The  author  appears,  upon  some  ocr 
casions,  a  metaphysician  and  a  divine,  rather  than  a  poet  Bat 
the-  general  tenor  of  his  work  is  interesting ;  he  seifises  and  fixes 
the  imagination ;  engages,  elevates,  and  afiects  us  as  we  proceed ; 
which  is  always  a  sure  test  of  merit  in  an  epic  composition.  The 
artful  ebsjkge  of  his  objects ;  the  scene  laid  now  in  earth,  now  in 
hell,  and  now  in  heaven,  affords  a  sufficient  diversity ;  while  unity 
of  plan  is,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  supported.  We  have  still 
life,  and  calm  scenes,  in  the  employments  of  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise  ;  and  we  have  busy  scenes,  and  great  actions,  in  the 
enterprise  of  Satan,  and  the  wars  of  the  angels.  The  innoceipce, 
purity,  and  andableness  of  our  first  parents,  opposed  to  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  Satan,  furnishes  a  happy  contrast,  that  reigns 
throughout  the  whole  poem ;  only  the  conclusion,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, is  too  tragic  for  epic  poetry. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  any  great  display  of 
characters ;  but  such  as  could  be  introduced,  are  supported  with 
much  propriety.  Satan,  in  particular,  makes  a  striking  figure, 
and  is,  indeed,  the  best  drawn  character  in  the  poem.  Milton 
has  not  described  him  such  as  we  suppose  an  infernal  spirit  to 
be.  He  has,  more  suitably  to  his  oivn  purpose,  given  him  a 
human,  that  is,  a  mixed  character,  not  altogether  void  of  some 
good  qualities.  He  is  brave  and  faithful  to  his  troops.  In  the 
midst  of  his  ynpiety,  he  is  not  without  remorse.  He  is  even 
touched  with  pity  for  our  first  parents  ;  and  justifies  himself  in 
his  design  against  them,  firom  the  necessity  of  his  situation.  He 
is  actuated  by  ambition  and  resentment,  rather  than  by  pure 
malice.  In  short,  Milton's  Satan  is  no  worse  than  many  a  con- 
spirator or  factious  chief,  that  makes  a  figure  in  history.  The 
different  characters  of  Beelzebub,  Moloch,  Belial,  are  exceedingly 
well  painted,  in  those  eloquent  speeches  which  they  make  in  the 

*  '*  He  seemji  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  genius,  and  to  know 
what  It  was  that  natare  had  bestowed  npon  him  more  bonntMiiHy  than  opon 
othera:  the  power  of  displaying  the  vast,  illuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing 
the  awfal,  darkening  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadful.  He  therefore 
chose  a  subject,  on  which  too  much  could  not  be  said ;  on  which  he  might  tire 
his  faaey,  wUhoat  the  eaBSure  of  extravagance*"— Dr.  Johhson's  LUa  «t 
Miltov. 
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flocotid  book.  The  good  angels^  though  always  described  with 
dignity  and  propriety^  have  more  uniformity  than  the  infernal 
Bpirits  in  their  appearance  ;  though  among  them,  too,  the  dignity 
of  Michael,  the  mild  condescension  of  Raphael,  and  the  tried 
fidelity  of  Abdiel,  form  proper  characteristical  distinctions.  The 
attempt  to  describe  God  Almighty  himself,  and  to  recount  dia- 
logues between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  too  bold  and 
arduous,  and  is  that  wherein  our  poet,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, has  been  most  unsuccessful.  With  regard  to  his  human 
characters ;  the  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  and  their  love,  are 
finely  and  delicately  painted.  In  some  of  his  speeches  to  Raphael 
and  to  Eve,  Adam  is,  perhaps,  too  knowing  and  refined  for  his 
situation.  Eve  is  more  distinctly  characterised.  Her  gentle- 
ness, modesty,  and  frailty,  mark  very  expressively  a  female 
character. 

Milton's  great  and  distinguishing  excellence  is,  his  sublimity 
In  this,  perhaps,  he  excels  Homer ;  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  his 
leaving  Virgil,  and  every  other  poet,  far  I)ehind  him.  Almost 
tlie  whole  of  the  first  and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost  are 
continued  instances  of  the  sublime.  The  prospect  of  hell  and 
of  the  fallen  host,  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  Satan,  the 
consultation  of  the  infernal  chiefs,  and  Satan*s  flight  through 
chaos  to  the  borders  of  this  world,  discover  the  most  lofty  ideas 
that  ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  any  poet.  In  tlie  sixth 
book,  also,  there  is  much  grandeur,  particularly  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah  ;  though  some  parts  of  that  book  are  cen- 
surable ;  and  the  witticisms  of  tlie  devils  upon  the  efiect  of  their 
artillery,  form  an  intolerable  blemish.  Milton's  sul)Hmity  is  of  a 
diflerent  kind  from  that  of  Homer.  Homer's  is  generally  ac- 
companied with  fire  and  impetuosity ;  Milton's  possesses  more 
of  a  calm  and  amazing  grandeur.  Homer  warms  and  hurries  us 
along ;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  of  astonishment  and  elevation. 
Homer's  sublimity  appears  most  in  the  description  of  actions ; 
Blilton's,  in  that  ^of  wonderful  and  stupendous  objects. 

But  though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his  sublimity, 
yet  there  is  also  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and  the 
pleasing,  in  many  parts  of  his  work.  When  the  scene  is  laid  iii 
Paradise,  the  imagery  is  always  of  the  most  gay  and  smiling 
kind.  His  descriptions  show  an  uncommonly  fertile  imagina> 
tion ;  and  in  his  similes,  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  remarkably 
happy.  They  are  seldom  improperly  introduced ;  seldom  eithef 
low  or  trite.  They  generally  present  to  us  images  taken  froic 
the  sublime  or  the  beautiful  class  of  objects ;  if  they  have  any 
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fuxAtB,  it  is  their  aUading  too  frequently  to  mUters  of  learning, 
and  to  fables  of  antiqaity.  In  the  latter  part  erf  Paradise  Loat, 
tbere  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  falling  off.  With  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents^  Milton's  genins  seems  to  decline.  Beauties,  how- 
ever, there  are^  in  the  concluding  books,  of  the  tragic  kind. 
The  remorse  and  contrition  of  the  guilty  pair,  and  their  lamenta- 
tions over  Paradise,  when  they  are  obliged  to  leave  i^  are  very 
moving.  The  last  episode,  of  the  angePs  showing  Adam  the 
fate  of  his  posterity,  is  happily  imagined ;  but,  in  many  places, 
tlie  execution  is  languid. 

Milton's  language  and  versification  have  high  merit.  His 
style  is  full  of  majesty,  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  sulgect. 
EGfl  blank  verse  is  harmonious  and  diversified,  and  affords  the 
Aiost  complete  example  of  the  elevation  which  our  langpiage  is 
capable  oif  attaining  by  the  force  of  numbers.  It  does  not  flow, 
like  the  French  verse,  in  tame,  regular,  uniform  melody,  which 
soon  tires  the  ear ;  but  is  sometimes  smooth  and  flowixig,  som^ 
times  rough ;  varied  in  its  cadence,  and  intermixed  with  discordi^, 
so  as  to  suit  the  strength"  and  freedom  of  epic  composition. 
Neglected  and  prosaic  lines,  indeed,  we  sometimes  meet  with ; 
bat,  in  a  work  so  long,  and  in  the  main  so  harmonious,  these 
msiy  be  forgiven 

On  the  whole.  Paradise  Lost  is  a  poem  that  abounds  with 
beauties  of  every  kind,  and  that  justly  entitles  its  author  to  a 
degree  of  iame  not  inferior  to  any  poet;  though  it  must  be 
also  admitted  to  have  many  inequalities.  It  is  the  lot  of  almost 
every  high  and  daring  genius,  not  to  be  uniform  and  correct. 
Milton  is  too  frequently  theological  and  metaphysical;  some- 
times harsh  in  his  language ;  often  too  technical  in  his  wordisi, 
and  affectedly  ostentatious  of  his  learning.  Many  of  his  faults 
must  be  attributed  to  the  pedantry  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  discovers  a  vigour,  a  grasp  of  genius  equal  to  every  thing 
that  is  great ;  if  at  some  times  he  falls  much  below  himself,  at 
other  times  he  rises  above  every  poet^  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
world. 


LECTURE   XLV. 

DRAMATIC  POETRY— TRAGEDY. 

Dramatic  Poetry  has,  among  all  civilized  nations,  been 
considered  as  a  rational  and  useful  entertainment,  and  judgei^ 
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wortliy  of  careftd  and  serious  dtseossioiL  According  as  it  is 
employed  upon  the  light  and  the  p^ay,  or  upon  the  grare  and  af- 
fecting incidents  of  human  lifcy  it  divides  itself  into  the  two  foroui, 
of  Comedy  or  Tragedy.  But  as  great  and  serious  objects  com- 
mand more  attention  than  little  and  ludicrous  ones ;  as  the  fall 
of  a  hero  interests  the  public  more  than  the  marriage  of  a  priTale 
person ;  tragedy  has  always  been  held  a  more  dignified  enter- 
tainment than  comedy.  The  one  rests  upon  the  high  passions, 
the  virtues,  crimes,  and  sufferings  of  mankind ;  the  other  on 
their  humours,  follies,  and  pleasures.  Terror  and  pity  are  the 
great  instruments  of  the  former ;  ridicule  is  the  sole  instrument 
of  the  latter.  Tragedy  shall  therefore  be  &e  object  of  oor 
fullest  discussion.  This  and  the  following  lecture  shall  be  ei&- 
ployed  on  it ;  after  which  I  shall  treat  of  what  is  jiecidiar  to 
comedy. 

Tragedy,  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  the  characters  and 
behaviour  of  men  in  some  of  the  most  trying  and  critical  sitna- 
tions  of  life,  is  a  noble  idea  of  poetry.  It  is  a  direct  imitation  of 
human  manners  and  actions.  For  it  does  not,  like  the  epic 
poem,  exhibit  characters  by  the  narration  and  description  of  the 
poet ;  but  the  poet  disappears  ;  and  the  personages  themselves 
are  set  before  us,  acting  and  speaking  what  is  suitable  to  their 
characters.  Hence,  no  kind  of  writing  is  so  great  a  trial  of  the 
author's  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  No  kind  of 
writing  hias  so  miich  power,  when  happily  executed,  to  raise  the 
strongest  emotions.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  mirror  in  which  we 
behold  ourselves,  and  the  evils  to  which  we  are  exposed ;  a  faith- 
ful copy  of  the  human  passions,  with  all  their  direfid  effects, 
when  they  are  suffered  to  become  extravagant. 

As  tragedy  is  a  high  and  distinguished  species  of  composi- 
tion, so  also,  in  its  general  strain  and  spirit,  it  is  favourable  to 
virtue.  Such  power  hath  virtue  happily  over  the  human  mind^ 
by  the  wise  and  gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  as  admi- 
ration cannot  be  raised  in  epic  poetry,  so  neither  in  tragic  po- 
etry can  our  passions  be  strongly  moved,  unless  virtuous 
emotions  be  awakened  within  us.  Every  poet  finds,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  interest  us  in  any  character,  without  representing 
tliat  character  as  worthy  and  honourable,  though  it  may  not  be 
perfect ;  and  that  the  great  secret  for  raising  indignation,  is  to 
paint  the  person  who  is  to  be  the  object  of  it,  in  the  colours  of 
vice  and  depravity.  He  may,  indeed,  nay,  he  must,  represent 
the  virtuous  as  sometimes  unfortunate,  because  this  is  often  the 
case  in  real  life ;  but  he  will  always  study  to  engage  our  hearts  in 
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or  bebalf ;  and  though  they  may  be  described  as  impzosperoiKf, 
yet  there  is  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  representing  vice  a4 
fully  tramphant^  and  happy,  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 
Even  when  bad  men  succeed  in  their  designs^  punishment  is 
nade  always  to  attend  them ;  and  misery  of  one  kind  or  other 
u»  shown  to  be  unavoidably  connected  with  guilt  Love  and 
admiration  of  virtuous  characters,  compassion  for  the  injured 
and  the  distressed,  and  indignation  against  the  authors  of  their 
safferings,  are  the  sentiments  most  generally  excited  by  tragedy, 
^nd  therefore,  though  dramatic  writers  may  sometimes,  like 
other  writers  be  guilty  of  improprieties,  though  they  may 
fail  of  placing  virtue  precisely  in  the  due  point  of  light,  yet 
no  reasonable  person  can  deny  tragedy  to  be  a  moral  species 
of  composition.  Taking  tragedies  complexly,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded, that  the  impressions  left  by  them  upon  the  mind  are, 
on  the  whole,  favourable  to  virtue  and  good  dispositions. 
And,  therefore,  the  zeal  which  some  pious  men  have  shown 
ag^ainst  the  entertainments  of  the  theatre^  must  rest  only 
upon  the  abuse  of  comedy  ;  which,  indeed,  has  frequently  been 
so  great  as  to  justify  very  severe  censures  against  it. 

The  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  design  of  tragedy 
is,  that  it  is  intended  to  purge  our  passions  by  means  of  pity 
and  terror.  This  is  somewhat  obscure.  Various  senses  have 
been  put  upon  his  words,  and  niuch  altercation  has  followed 
among  his  commentators.  Without  entering  into  any  contro* 
versy  iqjion  this  head,  the  intention,  of  tragedy  may,  I  think,  be 
more  shortly  and  clearly  defined,  to  improve  our  virtuous 
sensibility.  If  an  author  interests  us  in  behalf  of  virtae>  ^ 
forms  us  to  compassion  for  the  distressed,  inspires  us  with 
prc^per  sentiments,  on  beholding  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and, 
by  means  of  the  concern  which  he  raises  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others,  leads  us  to  guard  against  errors  in  our 
own  conduct,  he  accomplishes  all  the  moral  purposes  of 
tragedy. 

In  order  to  this  end,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  he  choose 
some  moving  and  interesting  story,  and  that  he  conduct  it  in 
a  natural  and  probable  manner.  For  we  must  observe,  that  the 
natural  and  the  probable  must  always  be  the  basis  of  tragedy  ; 
and  are  infinitely  more  important  there,  than  in  epic  poetry. 
The  object  of  the  epic  poet  is  to  excite  our  admiration  by  the 
recital  of  heroic  adventures ;  and  a  much  slighter  degree  of 
probability  is  required  when,  admiration  is  concerned,  than  when 
the  tender  passions  are  intended  to  be  moved.   The  imagbation. 
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in  the  former  case,  is  exalted,  accanunodates  itself  to  ibe  poet*« 
idea,  and  can  admit  the  marvellous  without  being  shocked.  Bat 
tragedy  demands  a  stricter  imitation  of  the  life  and  a«:tion8  of 
men.  For  the  end  which  it  pursues  is  not  so  much  to  eleirate 
the  imagination  as  to  affect  the  heart ;  and  the  heart  alwsrf « 
judges  more  nicely  than  the  imagination,  of  what  is  probable. 
Passion  can  be  raised,  only  by  making  the  impressions  of  nature 
and  of  truth  upon  the  mind.  By  introducing,  therefore,  any 
wild  or  romantic  circumstances  into  his  story,  the  poet 
fails  to  check  passion  in  its  growth,  and,  of  >course, 
tlie  main  effect  of  tragedy. 

This  principle,  which  is  founded  on  the  clearest  reason,  ex- 
cludes from  tragedy  all  machinery,  or  fabulous  intenrention  of 
the  gods.  Ghosts  have,  indeed,  maintained  their  place ;  as  bein§^ 
strongly  founded  on  popular  belief,  and  peculiarly  suited  to 
heighten  the  terror  of  tragic  scenes.  But  all  unrayellkigs  of  the 
plot,  which  turn  upon  the  interposition  of  deities^  such  aii  Ehiri- 
pides  employs  in  several  of  his  plays,  are  much  U^  be  condemned; 
both  as  clumsy  and  inartificial,  and  as  destroying  the  probability 
of  the  story.  This  mixture  of  machinery  with  the  tragic  actioi^ 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  bles^Ibh  in  the  ancient  theatre. 

In  order  to  promote  that  impression  of  probability  wfaick  is 
80  necessary  to  the  success  of  tragedy,  some  critics  have  re-» 
quired,  that  the  salgect  should  never  be  a  pure  fiction  invented 
by  the  poet^  but  built  on  real  history^  or  known  facts.    Sueh^ 
indeed,  were  generally,  if  not  always,  the  sufajeots  of  the  Greek 
tragedians.    But  I  cannot  hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great 
consequence.    It  is  proved  by  experieace,  that  a  fictitious  tale, 
if  properly  conducted,  will  melt  the  heart  as  much  as  any  real 
history.    In  order  to  our  being  moved,  it  is  not  necessary,  that 
the  events  related  did  actually  happen,  provided  they  be  such  as 
might  easily  have  happened  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
Even  when  tragedy  borrows  its  materials  from  history,  it  mixes 
many  a  fictitious  circumstance.     The  greatest  part  of  readers 
neither  know  lov  inquire,  what  is  fabulous,  or  what  is  historical, 
in  the  subject.    They  attend  only  to  what  is  probable,  and  are 
touched  by  events  which  resemble  nature.     Accordingly,  some 
of  the  most  pathetic  tragedies  are  entirely  fictitious  in  the  sub* 
ject ;  such  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and  Als^ire,  the  Orphan,  Douglas^ 
the  Fair  Penitent,  and  several  others. 

Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  or  feigned  kind,  that  oo 
which  most  depends  for  rendering  the  incidents  in  a  tragedy 
probably  and  by  means  of  their  probability  affecting,  is  the 
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conduct  or  management  of  the  8tory>  and  the  connexion  of 
its  several  parts.  To  regulate  this  conduct^  critics  have  laid 
down  the  famous  rule  of  the  three  Unities ;  the  importance  uf 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss.  But,  in  order  to  do  tbis 
with  more  advantage,  it  will  be  necessary,  that  we  first  look 
backwards,  and  trace  the  rise  and  origin  of  tragedy,  which  will 
give  light  to  j<ieveral  things  relating  to  the  subject 

Tragedy,  like  other  arts,  was,  in  its  beginning,  rude  and 
imperfect.  Among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  our  dramatic  en- 
tertainments are  derived,  the  origin  of  tragedy  was  no  other 
than  the  song  which  was  wont  to  be  sung  at  the  festival  of 
Bacchus*  A  goat  was  the  sacrifice  offered  to  that  god ;  after 
the  sacrifice,  the  priests,  with  the  company  that  joined  them, 
sang^  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchjis ;  and  from  the  name  of  the 
victim,  rpayoc,  a  goat,  joined  with  oiSii,  a  song,  undoubtedly 
arose  the  word  tragedy. 

These  hymns,  or  lyric  poems,  were  sung  sometimes  by  the 
whole  company,  sometimes  by  separate  bands,  answering  alter- 
nately to  each  other ;  making  what  we  call  a  chorus,  with  its 
strophes  and  antistrophes^     In  order  to  throw  some  variety  into 
this  entertainment,  and  to  relieve  the  singers,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  introduce  a  person  wlio,  between  the  songs,  should 
make  a  recitation  in  verse.    Thespis,  who  lived  about  696  years 
before  the  Christian  sera,  made  this  innovation ;  and,  as  it  was 
relished,  iBBchylus,  who  came  60  years  after  him^  and  who  is 
properly  the  father  of  tragedy,  went  a  step  farther,  introdaced 
a  dialogne  between  two  persons,  or  actors,  in  which  he  contrived 
to  interweave  some  interesting  story,  and  brought  his  aetors  on 
a  stage,  adorned  with  proper  scenery  and  decorations.    All  that 
these  actors  recited,  was  called  episode,  or  additional  song ;  and 
the  songs  of  the  chorus  were  made  to  relate  no  longer  to  Bac- 
chus, their  original  subject,  but  to  the  story  in  which  the  actors 
were  concerned.     This  began  to  give  the  drama  a  regular  form 
which  was  soon  after  brought  to  perfection  by  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.     It  is  remarkable,  in  how  short  a  space  of  time 
tragedy  grew  up  among  the  Greeks,  from  the  rudest  beginnings 
to  its  most  perfect  state.     For  Sophocles,  the  greatest  and  most 
correct  of  all  the  tragic  poets,  flourished  only  22  years  after 
^schylus,    and  was  little  more  than  70  years  posterior  to 
Thespis. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  now  given,  it  appears,  that 
the  chorus  was  the  basis  or  foundation  of  the  ancient  tragedy. 
It  was  not  an  ornament  added  to  it,  or  a  contrivance  designed 
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to.  render  it  more  perfect ;  but,  in  truths  the  dramatic  dialogue 
was  an  addition  to  the  chorus^  which  was  the  original  entertain- 
ment. In  process  of  time^  the  chorus,  from  being  the  principal, 
became  only  the  accessory  in  tragedy ;  till  at  last,  in  modem 
tragedy,  it  has  disappeared  altogether ;  which  forms  the  cUd 
distinction  between  tiie  ancient  and  the  modem  stage. 

This  has  given  rise  to  a  question,  much  agitated  between  flia 
partisans  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  whether  the  drama 
has  gained  or  sulSfered,  by  the  abolition  of  the  choras.  It  mnsi 
be  admitted,  that  the  chorus  tended  to  render  tragedy  both 
more  magnificent  and  more  instructive  and  moral.  It  was 
always  the  most  sublime  and  poetical  part  of  the  work  ;  imd 
being  carried  on  by  singing,  and  accompanied  with  music,  it 
must,  no  doubt,  have  diversified  the  entertainment  g^atly,  and 
added  to  its  splendour.  The  choms,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed 
constant  lessons  of  virtue.  It  was  composed  of  such  persons  as 
might  most  naturally  be  supposed  present  on  the  occasion  ;  inhab- 
itants of  the  place  where  the  scene  was  laid,  often  the  compan- 
ions of  some  of  the  principal  actors,  and  therefore,  in  some  de- 
gree, interested  in  the  issue  of  the  action.  This  company,  whii:!!, 
in  the  days  of  Sophocles,  was  restricted  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
persons,  was  constantly  on  the  stage,  during  the  whole  perform- 
ance, mingled  in  discourse  with  the  actors,  entered  into  their 
concerns,  suggested  counsel  and  advice  to  them,  moralized  on 
all  the  incidents  that  were  going  on,  and,  during  the  interrals 
of  the  action,  sung  their  odes,  or  songs,  in  which  they  addressed 
the  gods,  prayed  for  success  to  the  virtuous,  lamented  tlieir 
misfortunes,  and  delivered  many  religious  and  moral  senti- 
ments.^ 

*  The  office  of  the  cfaorns  is  thos  described  by  Horace : 

Actoris  partes  chorns,  officinmque  Tirile 

Defendat ;  nea  quid  medios  intercinat  actas, 

Qiiod  Don  proposito  conducat,  et  hsBreat  apte* 

Ille  bonis  faveatqne  et  concilietur  amice, 

£t  reflet  iratos,  et  amet  pacare  tnmeotes : 

Ille  dapes  laudet  menss  breyis ;  ille  salabrem 

Justitiani,  legesque,  et  apertis  otia  portis : 

Ille  tegat  commissa;  deosqiie,  precetnr,  et  oret, 

Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortana  siiperbis.  De  Art,  Poet  ISS. 

*'  The  chorns  must  support  an  actor's  part» 
Defend  the  virtuous,  and  advise  with  art ; 
Govern  the  choleric,  and  the  proud  appease. 
And  the  short  leasts  of  frugal  tables  praise ; 
Applaud  the  justice  of  well-govern'd  states. 
And  peace  triumphant  with  her  open  gates* 
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^'    But,  BotWkhfltaiidiDg  the  advantages  which  -were  obtained 
^fcy  Bieans  of  the  chorus,  the  inconveniences  on  the  other  side 
i^ire  BO  great,  as  to  render  the  modern  practice  of  excluding  the 
^f^iOTUR,  far  more  eligible  upon  the  whole.    For  if  a  natural  and 
^obable  imitation  of  human  actions  be  the  chief  end  of  the 
drama^  no  other  persons  ought  to  be  brought  on  the  stage^  than 
^those  who  are  necessary  to  the  dramatic  action.    The  introduc- 
^^tion  of  an  adventitious  company  of  persons^  who  have  but  a 
^idigbt  concern  in  the  business  of  the  play,  is  unnatural  in  itself, 
^iembarrassing  to  the  poet,  and,  though  it  may  render  the  spectacle 
l^lendid,  tends,  undoubtedly,  to  render  it  more  cold  and  unin- 
^itereating,  because  more  unlike  a  real  transaction,    llie  mixture 
^of  music,  or  song„  on  the  part  of  the  chorus,  with  the  dialogue 
^  ^rried  on  by  the  actors,  is  another  unnatural  circumstance,  re* 
^  moving  the  representation  still  farther  from  the  resemblance  of 
^.Ufe.     The  poet,  besides,  is  subjected  to  innumerable  difficulties 
in  so  contriving  his  plan,  that  the  presence  of  the  chorus,  during 
all  the  incidents  of  the  play,  shall  consist  with  any  probability. 
The  scene  must  be  constantly,  and  often  absurdly,  laid  in  some 
public  place^  that  the  chorus  may  be  supposed  to  have  free  ac- 
cess to  it    To  many  things  that  ought  to  be  transacted  In  private, 
ihe  chorus  must  ever  be  witnesses ;  they  must  be  the  confederates 
of  both  parties,  who  come  successively  upon  the  stage,  and  who 
wte,  p^aps,  conspiring  against  each  other.     In  short,  the  man- 
agement of  a  chorus  is  an  unnatural  confinement  io  a  poet ;  it 
requires  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  probability  in  the  conduct  of  the 
action ;  it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  theatrical  decoration,  to  be 
consistent  with  that  appearance  of  reality,  which  a  poet  must 
ever  preserve  in  order  to  move  our  passions.    The  origin  of  tra^ 
;    gedy,  among  the  Greeks,  we  have  seen,  was  a  choral  song,  or 
hymn,  to  the  gods.    There  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  on  the 
Greek  stage  it  so  long  maintained  possession.    But  it  may  con- 
fidently, I  think,  be  asserted,  that  if,  instead  of  the  dramatio 
dialogue  having  been  superadded  to  the  chorus,  the  dialogue 
itself  had  been  the  first  invention,  the  chorus  would,  in  that  case> 
,   never  have  been  thought  of. 

One  use,  I  am  of  opinion,  might  still  be  made  of  the  ancien'. 
chorus,  and  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  modem 

lotrnsted  secrets  let  them  ne'er  betray, 
Bat  to  the  rij^hteons  ^ods  with  ardour  pray. 
That  fortune,  with  returning^  smiles,  may  bless 
Ai&icted  worth,  and  impious  pride  depress ; 
Yet  let  their  son^  with  apt  coherence  join. 
Promote  the  plot,  and  aid  the  jost  desi^n.^'^FiiAMcis. 
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theatre ;  if»  instead  of  that  aameaning,  and  often  improperl} 
chosen  music,  with  which  the  audience  is  entertained  in  tlie  in- 
tervals between  the  acts^  a  chorus  were  then  to  be  introdaoedy 
whose  music  and  songs,  though  forming  no  part  of  the  piay^ 
should  have  a  relation  to.  the  incidents  of  the  preced«og  act, 
and  to  the  dispositions  which  those  incidents  are  presumed  to 
have  awakened  in  the  spectators.  By  this  means,  the  tone  ef 
passion  would  be  kept  up  without  interruption;  and  all  the 
good  effects  of  the  ancient  chorus  ndght  be  preserved^  fcnr  ift-  * 
spiring  proper  sentiments,  and  for  increasing  the  morality  of 
the  performance,  without  those  inconveniences  which  arose  froni 
the  chorus  forming  a  constituent  part  of  tke  play,  and  mingting 
unseasonably,  and  unnaturally,  with  the  personages  of  the 
drama. 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  ancient  chorus,  with  the  advantages 
and  inconveniences  attending  it,  our  way  is  cleared  for  examin- 
ing, with  more  advantage,  the  three  unities  of  action,  place,  iaod 
time,  which  have  generally  been  considered  as  essential  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  dramatic  fable. 

Of  these  three,  the  first,  unity  of  action,  is,  beyond  doubly 
far  the  most  important    In  treating  of  epic  poetry^   I  faavs 
already  explained  the  nature  of  it ;  as  consisting  ia  a  relatioR 
which  all  the  incidents  introduced  bear  to  some  design  or  effect 
«o  as  to  combine  natarall  j  into  one  whole.    This  uni^  of  subject 
hf  still  mere  essential  to  tragedy,  than  it  is  to  epic  poetry.    For 
a  multiplicity  of  plots>  or  actions,  crowded  into  so  short  a  space 
as  tragedy  allows,  must  of  necessity,  distract  the  attention,  and 
prevent  passion  from  rising  to  any  hight.     Nothing,  therefore,  is 
worse  conduct  in  a  tragic  poet,  than  to  carry  on  two  independent 
actions  in  the  same  play ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  mind^ 
being  suspended  and  divided  between  them,  cannot  give  itself  up 
entirely  either  to  the  one  or  the  other.     There  may,  indeed,  be 
underplots  ;  that  is,  the  persons  introduced  may  have  different 
pursuits  and  designs  ;  but  the  poet's  art  must  be  shown  in  ma- 
naging these,  so  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  main  actioB. 
They  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  catastrophe  of  the  play^ 
and  to  conspire  in  bringing  it  forward.     If  there  be  any  intrigue 
which  stands  separate  and  independent,  and  which  may  be  left 
out  without  affecting  the  unravelling  of  the  plot,  we  may  always 
conclude  this  to  be  a  faulty  violation  of  unity.     Such  episodes 
are  not  permitted  here,  as  in  epic  poetry. 

We  have  a  clear  example  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Addisou'8 
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Cato.  The  subject  of  this  tragedy  is,  the  death  of  Cato ;  and  a 
very  noble  personage  Cato  is,  and  supported  by  the  author  with 
iBOch  dignity.  But  all  the  love  scenes  in  the  play,  the  passion  of 
Oato's  two  sons  for  Xiucia,  and  that  of  Juba  for  Gate's  daughter, 
are  mere  episodes ;  have  no  connection  with  the  principal  action, 
and  no  ^ect  upon  it.  The  author  thought  his  subrject  too  bar- 
ren in  incidents,  and  in  order  to  diversify  it,  he  has  given  us,  as 
it  were,  by  the  by,  a  history  of  the  amours  that  were  going  on 
in  Gate's  family ;  by  which  he  hath  both  broken  the  unity  of  his 
sabject,  and  formed  a  very  unseasonable  junction  of  gallantry, 
with  the  Ingh  sentiments,  and  pnblic-spirited  passions  which  pre- 
dominate in  other  parts,  and  which  the  play  was  chieflv  designed 
to  display. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confonnd  the  unity  of  the  action 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  plot     Unity,  and  simplicity,  import 
diffident  things  in  dramatic  composition.     The  plot  is  said  to  be 
simple,  when  a  small  number  of  incidents  are  introduced  into  it. 
But  it  may  be  implex,  as  the  critics  term  it,  that  is,  it  may  include 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  and  events,  and  yet  not  be  de- 
ficient in  unity;  provided  all  the  incidents  be  made  to  tend  to-» 
wards  the  principal  object  &i  the  play,  and  be  j^operly  connect* 
ed  with  it    All  the  Greek  tragedies  not  only  maintain  unity  in 
the  action,  but  are  remarkably  simple  in  the  plot ;  to  such  a  de- 
gree, indeed,  as  sometimes  to  appear  to  us  too  naked,  and  dea» 
titute  of  interesting  events.      In  the  (Edipus  Coloneus,  for 
instance,  of  Sophocles,  the  whole  subject  is  no  more  thioi  this  t 
OBdipus,  blind  and  miserable,  wanders  to  Athens,  and  wishes  to 
die  diere ;  Creon,  and  his  son  Polynices,  arrive  at  the  same  time, 
and  endeavour,  separately,  to  persuade  the  old  man  to  return  to 
Thebes,  each  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest ;  he  will  not  go  ; 
Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens,  protects  him ;  and  the  play  ends 
with  his  death.    In  the  Philoctetes  of  the  same  author,  the  plot, 
or  fable,  is  nothing  more  than  Ulysses  and  the  son  of  Achilles, 
studying  to  persuade  the  diseased  Philoctetes  to  leave  his  unin- 
habited island,  and  go  with  them  to  Troy ;  which  he  refuses  to 
do,  till  Hercules,  whose  arrows  he  possessed,  descends  from 
heaven  and  commands  him.    Yet  these  simple,  and  seemingly 
barren  subjects,  are  wrought  up  with  so  much  art  by  Sophocles, 
as  to  become  very  tender  and  affecting. 

Among  the  moderns,  much  greater  variety  of  events  has  been 
admitted  into  tragedy.  It  has  become  more  the  theatre  of  pas- 
sion than  it  was  among  the  ancients.  A  greater  display  of 
characters  is  attempted ;  more  intrigue  and  action  are  carried 
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on;  oar  curioaity  u  more  awakened,  and  more  interestiai;  d- 
tuations  arise.  This  variety  ia,  upon  the  whole,  an  im]M^yenieiit 
on  tragedy ;  it  renders  the  entertainment  both  more  wwiiwaled 
and  more  instructive ;  and  when  kept  within  dne  bounds,  miy 
be  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of  subject.  But  the  poet  most 
at  the  same  time,  beware  of  not  deviating  too  far  from  simpiiGitf 
in  the  construction  of  bis  fable.  For  if  he  overcharges  it  with 
action  and  intrigue,  it  becomes  perplexed  and  embarrassed ;  and, 
by  consequence,  loses  much  of  its  effect  Congreve's  Mourning 
Bride,  a  tragedy  otherwise  far  from  being  void  of  merit,  £bJ1s  in 
this  respect ;  and  may  be  given  as  an  instance,  of  one  standing 
in  perfect  opposition  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  plots.  The 
incidents  succeed  one  another  too  rapidly.  The  play  is  too  &11 
of  business.  It  is  difficoH  for  the  mind  to  follow  and  com- 
prehend the  whole  series  of  events ;  and,  what  is  the  great- 
est fault  of  all,  the  catastrophe,  which  ought  always  to  be 
plain  and  simple,  is  brought  about  in  a  manner  too  artificial  and 
intricate. 

Unity  of  action  must  not  only  be  studied  in  the  general  con*- 
struction  of  the  fable,  or  plot,  but  must  regulate  the  several  acU 
and  scenes  into  which  the  play  is  divided. 

The  division  of  every  play,  into  five  acts,  has  no  other 
foundation  than  conmion  practice,  and  the  authority  of 
Horace: 

Neve  minor,  nen  8it  quinto  prodnctior  acta 
Fabnla.* D«  Arte  Poet— v.  180. 

It  is  a  division  purely  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  composition  which  fixes  this  number  rather  than 
any  other ;  and  it  had  been  much  better  if  no  such  number  had 
been  ascertained,  but  every  play  had  been  allowed  to  divide  itself 
into  as  many  parts,  or  intervals,  as  the  subject  naturally  pointed 
out.  On  the  Greek  stage,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  on 
the  Roman,  the  division  by  acts  was  totally  unknown.  The 
word  act,  never  once  occurs  in  Aristotle's  Poetics,  in  which  he 
defines  exactly  every  part  of  the  drama,  and  divides  it  into  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end ;  or,  in  his  own  words,  into 
the  prologue,  the  episode,  and  tlie  exode.  The  Greek  tragedy 
was,  indeed,  one  continued  representation,  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  stage  was  never  empty,  nor  the  curtain  let  fall.  But 
at  certain  intervals,  when  the  actors  retired,  the  chorus  conti' 
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If  you  would  have  yonr  play  deserve  sacceit. 

Give  it  five  acts  complete,  nor  more,  aor.  tesa.'^-'FaAifcis 
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iMttd  and  rang.  Nritber  do  these  songs  of  the  cnoras  cuvide 
tke  Gnek  tregediei  into  five  portions^  similar  to  oar  acts ; 
tlMMi^  somfr  of  the  commentators  have  endeavoured  to  forea ' 
them  into  this  office.  But  it  is  plain,  that  the  intervals  at 
which  the  chorus  smig,  are  extremely  miequal  and  irregular, 
raited  to  the  occasion  and  the  subject;  and  would  divide 
the  play  sometimes  into  three,  sometimes  into  seven  or  eight 
acts.'^ 

As  practice  haU  now  established  a  different  plan  bn  the 
modem  stage,  has  divided  every  play  into  five  acts^  and  made  a 
total  pause  in  the  representation  at  the  end  of  each  act^  the  poet 
most  be  carefid  that  this  pause  shall  fall  in  a  proper  place ; 
where  there  is  a  natural  pause  in  the  action,  and  where,  if  the 
imag^ation  has  any  thing  to  supply,  that  is  not  represented  on 
the  stage,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  transacted  during 
the  interval* 

The  first  act  oug^t  to  contain  a  clear  exposition  of  the  [Subject 
It  ought  to  be  so  managed  as  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the 
apectators ;  and  at  the.  same  time  to  furnish  them  with  materials 
for  understanding  the  sequel.  It  should  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  personages  who  are  to  appear,  with  their  Several  views 
and  interests,  and  with  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  time  when 
the  play  commences.  A  striking  introduction,  such  as  the  first 
speech  of  Almeria,  in .  the  Mourning  Bride,  and  that  of  Lady 
Randolph,  in  Douglas,  produces  a  happy  effect :  but  this  is  what 
the  subject  will  not  always  admit.  In  the  ruder  times  of  draroa^' 
tic  writing,  the  exposition  of  the  subject  was  wont  to  be  made  by 
a  iHTologue,  or  by  a  single  actor  appearing,  and  giving  full  and 
direct  information  to  the  spectators.  Some  of  iEschylus's  and 
Earipides's  plays  are  opened  in  this  manner.  But  such  an 
introduction  is  extremely  inartificial,  and  therefore  is  now 
totally  abolished;  and  the  subject  made  to  open  itself  by 
conversation  among  the  first  actors  who  are  brought  upon  the 
stage. 

During  the  course  of  the  drama,  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  acts,  the  plot  should  gradually  thicken.  The  great  object 
which  the  poet  ought  here  to  have  in  view,  is,  by  interesting  us 
in  his  story,  to  keep  our  passions  always  awake.  As  soon  as  he 
allows  us  to  languish,  there  is  no  more  tragic  merit.  He  should 
therefore^  introduce  no  personages  but  such  as  are  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  action.    He  should  contrive  to  place  those  whom 

•  See  the  diaMrtation  prefixed  to  Frankliii't  TrtBf  latlon  of  SophodMb 
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he  finds  it  proper  to  introduce,  in  the  most  interesting  situations. 
He  should  have  no  scenes  of  idle  conversation  or  mere  defama- 
tion. The  action  of  the  play  ought  to  be  always  advaBcing ;  sad 
as  it  advances,  the  suspense,  and  the  concern  of  the  spectators, 
to  be  raised  more  and  more.  This  is  the  great  excellency  of 
Shakespeare,  that  his  scenes  are  full  of  sentknent  and  action, 
never  of  mere  discourse  ;  whereas,  it  is  often  a  fault  of  the  best 
French  tragedians,  that  they  allow  the  action  to  languish  for 
the  sake  of  a  long  and  artful  dialogue.  Sentiment,  passion, 
pity,  and  terror,  should  reign  throughout  a  tragedy.  Every 
thing  should  be  full  of  movements.  An  useless  incident,  or  an 
unnecessary  conversation,  weakens  the  interest  which  we  lake 
in  the  action,  and  renders  us  cold  and  inattentive. 

The  fifth  act  is  the  seat  of  the  catastrophe,  or  the  nnraveUiBg 
of  the  plot,  in  which  we  always  expect  the  art  and  genius  of  tiie 
poet  to  be  most  fully  displayed.  The  first  rule  concerning  it  is, 
that  it  be  brought  about  by  probable  and  natural  means.  Hence 
all  unravellings  which  turn  upon  disguised  habits,  rencounters  by 
night,  mistakes  of  one  person  for  another,  and  other  such  theat- 
rical and  romantic  circumstances,  are  to  be  condemned  as  faulty. 
In  the  next  place,  the  catastrophe  ought  always  to  be  simple ;  to 
depend  on  few  events,  and  to  include  but  few  persons.  Paflsi<Hi 
never  rises  so  high  when  it  is  divided  among  many  objects,  as 
when  it  is  directed  towards  one  or  a  few.  And  it  is  still  more 
checked,  if  the  incidents  be  so  complex  and  intricate,  that  the 
understanding  is  put  on  the  stretch  to  trace  them,  when  tlie 
heart  should  be  wholly  delivered  up  to  emotion.  The  catastrophe 
of  the  Mourning  Bride,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  offends  agaiast 
both  these  rules.  In  the  last  place,  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy 
ought  to  be  the  reign  of  pure  sentiment  and  passion.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  approaches,  every  thing  should  warm  and  glow.  No 
long  discourses  ;  no  cold  reasonings ;  no  parade  of  genius,  ia 
the  midst  of  those  solemn  and  awful  events,  that  close  some  of 
the  great  revolutions  of  human  fortune.  There,  if  any  where 
the  poet  must  be  simple,  serious,  pathetic ;  and  speak  no  Ian 
guage  but  that  of  nature. 

The  ancients  were  fond  of  unravellings,  which  turned  upon 
what  is  called,  an  *  anagnorisis,'  or  a  discovery  of  some  person 
to  be  different  from  what  he  was  taken  to  be.  When  such 
discoveries  are  artfully  conducted,  and  produced  in  critical  situa- 
tions, they  are  extremely  striking ;  such  as  that  famous  one  ra 
Sophocles,  which  makes  the  whole  subject  of  his  (Edipns  Tjrvih 
nus,  and  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  fullest  of  suspense,  agitation, 
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uid  terror^  tiiat  eyer  wan  exhibited  on  any  stage.  Among^  the 
moderns^  two  of  the  most  distinguished  anagnorises  are  those 
contained  in  Voltaire's  Merope,  and  Mr.  Home's  Douglas  ;  both 
of  which  are  great  master-pieces  of  the  kind. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  that  it 
ahoald  end  unhappily.  In  the  course  of  the  play  there  may  be 
sufficient  agitation  and  distress,  and  many  tender  emotions 
raised  by  the  sufferings  and  dangers  uf  the  virtuous,  though,  in 
the  end,  good  men  are  rendered  successful.  The  tragic  spirit, 
therefore,  does  not  want  scope  upon  this  system ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  Athalie  of  Racine,  and  some  of  Voltaire's  finest  plays, 
snch  as  Alzire,  Merope,  and  the  Orphan  of  China,  with  some 
few  English  tragedies  likewise,  have  a  fortunate  conclusion. 
But,  in  general,  the  spirit  of  tragedy,  especially  of  English 
tragedy,  leans  more,  to  the  side  of  leaving  the  impression  of 
virtuous  sorrow  full  and  strong  upon  the  heart. 

A  question,  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  and 
which  has  employed  the  speculations  of  several  philosophical 
critics,  naturally  occurs  here :  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  those 
emotions  of  sorrow  which  tragedy  excites,  afford  any  gratifica- 
tion to  the  mind  ?  For,  is  not  sorrow,  in  its  nature,  a  painful 
passion  ?  is  not  real  distress  often  occasioned  to  the  spectators, 
by  the  dramatic  representations  at  which  they  assist?  Do  we 
not  see  their  tears  flow  7  and  yet^  while  the  impression  of  what 
they  have  suffered  remains  upon  their  minds,  they  again  assemble 
in  crowds,  to  renew  the  same  distresses.  The  question  is  not 
without  difficulty,  and  various  solutions  of  it  have  been  proposed 
by  ingenious  men.^  The  most  plain  and  satisfactory  account  of 
the  matter  appears  to  me  to  be  the  following.  By  the  wise  and 
gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  exercise  of  all  the  social 
passions  is  attended  with  pleasure.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing 
and  grateful,  than  love  and  friendship.  Wherever  man  takes  a 
strong  interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  fellow-creatures,  an  internal 
satisfaction  is  made  to  accompany  the  feeling.  Pity,  or  compas- 
sion, in  particular,  is,  for  wise  ends,  appointed  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  instincts  of  our  frame,  and  is  attended  with  a  peculiar 
attractive  power.  It  is  an  affection  which  cannot  but  be  produc, 
tive  of  some  distress,  on  account  of  the  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers,   which  it  necessarily  involves.     But,  as   it  includes 

*  See  Dr.  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Book  I^  eh.  xi.  where  an  ac* 
coaot  is  given  of  the  hypotheses  of  different  critics  on  this  subject;  and  where 
006  is  proposed,  with  which,  in  the  main,  I  aj^ree.— See  also  Lord  Kaimes's  Es- 
says on  the  Prmciples  of  Morality,  Essay  I. ;  and  Mr.  David  Hume's  Essay  on 
T^dy. 
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benevolence  and  friendship,  it  partakes,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
agreeable  and  pleasing  nature  of  those  affections.  The  heart  is 
wanned  by  kindness  and  humanity,  at  the  same  moment  at  whicb 
it  is  afflicted  by  the  diistresses  of  tliose  with  whom  it  sympathises: 
and  the  pleai^ure  arising  trom  those  kind  emotions,  prevails  bo 
much  in  the  mixture,  and  so  far  counterbalances  the  pain,  as  to 
render  the  state  of  the  mind,  upon  the  whole,  agreeable.  At 
the  name  time,  the  immediate  pleasure,  which  always  goes  along 
with  the  operation  of  the  benevolent  and  sympathetic  affections, 
derives  an  addition  from  the  approbation  of  our  own  minds. 
We  are  pleased  with  ourselves,  for  feeling  as  we  ought,  and  for 
entering,  with  proper  sorrow,  into  the  concerns  of  the  afflicted. 
In  tragedy,  besides,  other  adventitious  circumstances  concur  to 
diminish  the  painful  part  of  sympathy,  and  to  increase  the  satis- 
faction attending  it  We  are,  in  some  measure,  relieved,  by 
thinking  that  the  cause  of  our  distress  is  feigned,  not  real ;  and 
we  are  also  gratified  by  the  charms  of  poetry,  the  propriety  of 
sentiment  and  language,  and  the  beauty  of  action.  From  the 
concurrence  of  these  causes,  the  pleasure  which  we  receiya 
from  tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  distress  it  occasions,  seems 
to  me  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  there  is  always  a  mixture 
of  pain  in  the  pleasure,  that  pain  is  capable  of  being  so  modi 
heightened,  by  the  representation  of  incidents  extremely  direfbl, 
as  to  shock  our  feelings,  and  to  render  us  averse,  either  to  the 
reading  of  such  tragedies,  or  to  the  beholding  of  them  upon  the 
stage. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  subject  throughout 
the  acts,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the 
several  scenes  which  make  up  the  acts  of  a  play. 

The  entrance  of  a  new  personage  upon  the  stage,  forms  what 
is  called  a  new  scene.  These  scenes,  or  successive  conversa- 
tions, should  be  closely  linked  and  connected  with  each  other ; 
and  much  of  the  art  of  dramatic  composition  is  shown  in  main* 
taining  this  connexion.  Two  rules  are  necessary  to  be  observed 
for  this  purpose. 

The  first  is,  that,  during  the  course  of  one  act,  tiie  stage 
should  never  be  left  vacant,  though  but  for  a  single  moment ; 
that  is,  all  the  persons  who  have  appeared  in  one  scene,  or  con- 
versation, should  never  go  off  together,  and  be  succeeded  by  a 
new  set  of  persons  appearing  in  the  next  scene,  independent  of 
the  former.  This  makes  a  gap,  or  total  interruption^  in  the 
representation,  which,  in  effect,  puts  an  end  to  that  act    For, 
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'wlieneyer  the  stage  is  evacuated^  the  act  is  closed.  This  rule 
is^  very  generally,  observed  by  the  French  tragedians  ;  but  the 
English  writers,  both  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  seldom  pay  any 
regard  to  it.  Their  personages  succeed  one  another  upon  the 
stage  with  so  little  c'onnerion ;  the  union  of  their  scenes  is  so 
mach  broken,  that,  with  equal  propriety,  their  plays  might  be 
divided  into  ten  or  twelve  acts,  as  into  five. 

The  second  rule,  which  the  English  writers  also  observe 
Kttle  better  than  the  former,  is,  that  no  person  shall  come  upon 
tlie  stage  or  leave  it,  without  a  reason  appearing  to  us,  both  for 
the  one  and  the  other.  Nothing  is  more  awkward,  and  contrary 
to  art,  than  for  an  actor  to  enter,  without  our  seeing  any  cause 
fi>r  his  appearing  in  that  scene,  except  that  it  was  for  the  poet's 
purpose  he  should  enter  precisely  at  such  a  moment ;  or  for  an 
actor  to  go  away  without  any  reason  for  his  retiring,  farther 
than  that  the  poet  had  no  more  speeches  to  put  into  his  mouth. 
This  is  managing  the  personae  dramatis  exactly  like  so  many 
puppets,'  who  are  moved  by  wires,  to  answer  the  call  of  the  mas* 
ters  of  the  show.  Whereas  the  pierfection  of  dramatic  writing 
requires  that  every  thing  should  be  conducted  in  imitation,  as 
near  as  possible,  of  some  real  transaction  ;  where  we  are  let  into 
the  secret  of  all  that  is  passing,  where  we  behold  persons  before 
as  always  bnsy ;  see  them  coming  and  going ;  and  know  per- 
feedy  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go,  and  about  what 
they  are  employed. 

AH  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  relates  to  the  unity  of  the  dra- 
matic action.  In  order  to  render  the  unity  of  action  more  com- 
plete, critics  have  added  the  other  two  unities  of  time  and  place. 
The  strict  observance  of  these  is  more  difficult,  and,  perhaps, 
not  so  necessary.  The  unity  of  place  requires,  that  the  scene 
should  never  be  shifted ;  but  that  the  action  of  the  play  should  be 
continued  to  the  end,  in  the  same  place  where  it  is  supposed  to 
begin.  The  unity  of  time,  strictly  taken,  requires,  that  the  time 
of  the  action  be  no  longer  than  the  time  that  is  dlowed  for  the 
r^resentation  of  the  play ;  though  Aristotle  seems  to  have  given 
the  poet  a  little  more  liberty,  and  permitted  the  action  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  time  of  one  day. 

The  intention  of  both  these  rules  is,  to  overcharge,  as  little 
as  possible,  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  with  improbable 
circumstances  in  the  acting  the  play,  and  to  bring  the  imitation 
more  close  to  reality.  We- must  observe,  that  the  nature  of 
dramatic  exhibitions  upon  the  Greek  stage,  subjected  the  ancient 
tragedians  to  a  more  strict  observance  of  these  nnities  than  is 
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necessary  in  modem  theatreA.  I  showed^  that  a  Greek  tngedj 
was  one  uninterrupted  representation^  from  beginning  to  end** 
There  was  no  division  of  acts ;  no  pauses  or  interval  between 
them ;  but  the  stage  was  continually  full ;  occupied  either  by  the 
actors  or  the  chorus.  Hence,  no  room  was  Irft  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  go  beyond  the  precise  time  and  place  of  the  repres^ita- 
tion ;  any  more  than  is  allowed  during  the  contumance  of  one 
act^  on  the  modem  theatre. 

But  the  practice  of  suspending  the  spectacle  totally  for  some 
little  time  between  the  acts>  has  made  a  great  and  mat^al 
change ;  gives  more  latitude  to- the  imagination,  and  renders  the 
ancient  strict  confinement  to  time  and  place  less  necessary. 
While  the  acting  of  the  play  is  interruptedi  the  spectator  can, 
without  any  great  or  violent  effort,  suppose  a  few.  hours  to  pass 
between  every  act ;  or  cau  suppose  himself  moved  from  one 
apartment  of  a  palace,  or  one  part  of  a  city,  to  another :  and, 
therefore,  too  strict  an  observance  of  these  unities  ought  not  to 
be  preferred  to  higher  beauties  bf  execution,  nor  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  pathetic  situations,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  ac- 
complished in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  transgression  of  th^e 
rules. 

On  the  ancient  stage,  we  plainly  see  the  poets  struggling 
with  many  an  inconvenience,  in  order  to  preserve  those  unities 
which  were  then  so  necessary.  As  the  scene  could  never  be 
shifted,  they  were  obliged  to  make  it  always  lie  in  some  court  of 
a  palace,  or  some  public  area,  to  which  all  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  action  might  have  equal  access.  This  led  to  fre- 
quent improbabilities,  by  representing  things  as  transacted 
there,  which  naturally  ought  to  have  been  transacted  before  few 
witnesses,  and  in  private  apartments.  The  like  improbabilities 
arose,  from  limiting  themselves  so  much  in  point  of  time.  Inci- 
dents were  unnaturally  crowded;  and  it  is  easy  to  point  out 
several  instances  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  where  events  are  sup- 
posed to  pass  during  a  song  of  the  chorus,  which  must  seoes» 
sarily  have  employed  many  hours. 

But  though  it  seems  necessary  to  set  modem  poets  free  from 
a  strict  observance  of  these  dramatic  unities,  yet  we  must  re- 
member there  are  certain  bounds  to  this  liberty.  Frequent  and 
wild  changes  of  time  and  place ;  hurrying  the  spectator  from 
one  distant  city,  or  country,  to  another ;  or  making  several  days 
or  weeks  to  pass  during  the  course  of  the  representation,  are 
liberties  which  shock  the  imagination,  which  give  to  the  perfor- 
mance a  romantic  and  unnatural^aopearanee,  and,  therefore. 
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innot  be  aHowed  in  any  dramatic  writer^  who  aspires  to  cor- 
rectaess.  In  particular^  we  must  remember^  that  it  is  only  be^ 
t^^een  the  acts  that  any  liberty  can  be  given  for  going  beyond 
die  unities  of  time  and  place.  Daring  the  course  of  each  act, 
tfaey  ought  to  be  strictly  observed  ;  that  is^  during  each  act  the 
seene  should  continue  the  same^  and#  no  more  time  should  be 
aopposed  to  pass,  than  is  employed  in  the  representation  of  that 
cu:t.  This  is  a  rule  which  the  French  tragedians  regularly  ob- 
serve. To  violate  this  rule>  as  is  too  often  done  by  the  English; 
to  -change  the  place,  and  shift  the  scene,  in  the  midst  of  one  act, 
skows  great  incorrectness,  and  destroys  the  whole  intention  of 
the  division  of  a  play  into  acts.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato  is  remark- 
able beyond,  most  English  tragedies,  for  regularity  of  conduct. 
The  author  has  limited  himself  in  time,  to  a  single  day ;  and  in 
place,  has  maintained  the  most  rigorous  unity.  The  scene  is 
never  changed ;  and  the  whole  action  passes  in  the  hall  of  Cato's 
hoose,  at  Utica. 

In  general,  the  nearer  a  poet  can  bring  the  dramatic  repre*- 
aeotatioB,  in  all  its  circumstances,  to  an  imitation  of  nature  and 
real  life^  the  impression  which  he  makes  on  us  will  always  be 
the  more  perfect.    Probability,  as  I  observed  at  the  beginning 
of  tlie  lecture,  is  highly  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  tragic 
aiciion,  and  we  are  always  hurt  by  the  want  of  it.     It  is  this  that 
makes  the  observance  of  the  dramatic  unities  to  be  of  conse- 
qaence*  as  far  as  they  can  be  observed,  without  sacrificing  more 
material  beauties.    It  is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  said,  that, 
by  the  preswvation  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  spectators 
are  deceived  into  a  belief  of  the  reality  of  the  objects  which  are 
set  before  them  on  the  stage ;  and  that,  when  those  unities  are 
violated,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  they  discover  the  whole  to  be 
a  fiction.    No  such  deception  as  this  can  ever  be  accomplished. 
No  one  ever  ihiagines  himself  to  be  at  Athens,  or  Rome,  when  a 
Greek  or  Roman  subject  is  presented  on  the  stage.    He  knows 
the  whole  to  be  an  imitation  only ;  but  he  requires  that  imitation 
to  be  conducted  with  skill  and  veri-aimilitude.    His  pleasure, 
the  entertainm^t  which  he  expects,  the  interest  which  he  is  to 
take  in  the  story,  all  depend  on  its  being  so  conducted.    His 
imagination,  therefore,  seeks  to  aid  the  imitation,  and  to  rest 
on  the  probability ;  and  the  poet,  who  shocks  him  by  impro- 
bable eircumstanees,  and  by  awkward,  unskilful  imitation,  de- 
prives him  of  his  pleasure,  and  leaves  him  hurt  and  displeased. 
ThiB  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  theatrical  illusion. 
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TRAGEDY— GREEK— FRENCH^ENOUSH  TRAGEDY. 

Having  treated  of  the  dramatic  action  in  tragedy,  I 
f^eed  next  to  treat  of  the  characters  most  proper  to  be  exhibited. 
It  has  been  thought^  by  several  critics^  that  the  natnre  of  tragedy 
requires  the  principal  personages  to  be  always  of  illastrioiM 
character^  and  of  high  or  princely  rank  ;  w}iose  misfortunes  and 
safferings^  it  is  said,  take  faster  hold  of  the  imagination,  and 
impress  the  heart  more  forcibly  than  similar  events  happening 
to  persons  in  private  life.  But  this  is  more  specions  than  solid. 
It  is  refuted  by  facts.  For  the  distresses  of  Desdemona, 
Monimia,  and  Belvidera,  interest  us  as  deeply  as  if  they  bad 
been  princesses  or  queens.  The  dignity  of  tragedy  does,  indeed, 
require  that  there  should  be  nothing  degrading  or  mean  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  persons  which  it  exhibits,  bat  it  reqnires 
nothing  more.  Their  high  rank  may  render  the  spectacle  more 
splendid,  and  the  subject  seemingly  of  more  importance,  but 
conduces  very  little  to  its  being  interesting  or  pathetic  ;  whic^ 
depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  tale,  on  the  art  of  the 
poet  in  conducting  it,  and  on  the  sentiments  to  which  it  gives 
occasion.  In  every  rank  of  life,  the  relations  of  father,  bas- 
))and,  son,  brother,  lover,  or  friend,  lay  the  foundation  of  th<»8e 
aiTecting  situations,  which  make  man's  heart  feel  for  man. 

The  moral  characters  of  the  persons  represented,  are  of 
much  greater  consequence  than  the  external  circumstances  in 
which  the  poet  places  them.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  condoctof 
tragedy,  demands  a  poet's  attention  more,  than  so  to  describe 
his  personages,  and  so  to  order  the  incidents  which  relate  to 
them,  as  shall  leave  upon  the  spectators  impressions  favourable 
to  virtue,  and  to  the  administration  of  Providence.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary, for  this  end,  that  poetical  justice,  as  it  is  called,  should 
be  observed  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece.  This  has  been  long 
exploded  from  tragedy  ;  the  end  of  wliich  is,  to  affect  us  with 
pity  for  the  virtuous  in  distress,  and  to  afford  a  probable  repra- 
sentation  of  the  state  of  human  life,  where  calamities  often  be&I 
the  best,  and  a  mixed  portion  of  good  and  evil  is  appointed 
for  all.  But,  withal,  the  author  must  beware  of  shocking  our 
minds  with  such  representations  of  life  as  tend  to  raise  horror 
or  to  render  virtue  an  object  of  aversion.  Though  innocent 
persons  suffer,  their  sufferings  ought  to  be  attended  with  such 
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crircumstanceSy  as  shall  make  virtue  appear  amiable  and  venera- 
ble ;  and  shall  render  their  condition^  on  the  whole^  preferable  to. 
that  of  bad  men^  who  have  prevailed  against  them.  The  stings 
and  the  remorse  of  goilt,  must  ever  be  represented  as  productive 
of  grater  miseries,  than  any  that  the  bad  can  bring  japon  the 
gaodL 

Aristotle's  observations  on  the  characters  proper  for  tragedy^ 
are  very  judicious.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  perfect  unmixed 
diaracters,  either  of  good  or  ill  men,  are  not  the  fittest  to  be  in- 
troduced. The  distresses  of  the  one,  being  wholly  unmerited, 
hurt  and  shook  us ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  other  occasion  no 
pity.  Mixed  characters^  such  as  in  fact  we  meet  with  in  the  world, 
afford  the  most  proper  field  for  displaying,  without  any  bad 
effect  on  morals,  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  and  they  interest  us 
the  more  deeply,  as  they  display  emotions  and  passions  which  we 
have  all  been  conscious  of.  When  such  persons  fall  into  distress 
through  the  vices  of  others,  the  subject  may  be  very  pathetic ; 
bat  it  is  always  more  instructive  when  a  person  has  been  himself 
the  cause  of  Ids  misfortune,  and  when  his  misfortune  is  occasioned 
by  the  violence  of  passion,  or  by  some  weakness  incident  to 
haman  nature.  Such  subjects  both  dispose  us  to  the  deepest 
sympathy,  and  administer  useful  warnings  to  us  for  our  own 
conduct. 

Upon  these  principles,  it  surprises  me  that  the  story  of 
CEdipus  should  have  been  so  much  celebrated  by  all  the  critics, 
as  one  of  the  fittest  subjects  for  tragedy,  and  so  often  brought 
noon  the  stage,  not  by  Sophocles  only,  but  by  Corneille  alsoj 
and  Voltaire.  An  innocent  person,  one  in  the  main,  of  a  virtu- 
ous character,  through  no  crime  of  his  own,  uay  not  by  the  vices 
of  others,  but  through  mere  fatality  and  blind  chance,  is  involved 
in  the  greatest  of  all  h^man  miseries.  In  a  casual  rencounter 
be  kills  his  father,  without  knowing  him ;  he  afterwards  is  mar- 
ried to  his  own  mother ;  and,  discovering  himself,  in  the  end,  to 
have  committed  both  parricide  and  incest,  he  becomes  frantic, 
and  dies  in  the  utmost  misery.  Such  a  subject  excites  horror 
rather  than  pity.  As  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocles,  it  is  indeed 
extremely  aflecting ;  but  it  conveys  no  instruction  ;  it  awakens 
in  the  mind  no  tender  sympathy ;  it  leaves  no  impression  favour- 
able to  virtue  or  humanity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  subjects  of  the  ancient 
Greek  tragedies  were  too  often  founded  on  mere  destiny  and 
inevitable  misfortunes.  They  were  too  much  mixed  with  their 
tales  about  oracles,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  which  led  to 
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many  an  incident  sufficiently  melancholy  and  tragical ;  bat  ra- 
ihcr  purely  tragical^  than  useful  m*  moral.  Hence,  both  tbb 
(Edipuses  of  Sophocles,  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  tiie  Hecaba  of 
Euripides,  and  several  of  the  like  kind  In  the  eanrse  of  the 
drama,  many  moral  sentiments  occurred.  But  the  instnictioo 
which  the  fable  of  the  play  conveyed,  seldom  was  any  more 
than  that  reverence  was  owing  to  the  gods,  and  submission  due 
to  the  deci:ees  of  Destiny.  Modem  tragedy  has  aimed  at  a 
higher  object,  by  becoming  more  the  theatre  of  passion ;  point- 
ing out  to  men  the  consequences  of  their  own  misooDdact ; 
showing  the  direful  effects  which  ambition,  jealousy,  love,  resent- 
ment, and  other  such  strong  emotions,  when  misguided,  or  left 
unrestrained,  produce  upon  human  life.  An  Othello,  hurried  by 
jealousy  to  murder  his  innocent  wife  ;  a  Jaffier,  ensnared  by  re- 
sentment and  want,  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy,  and  then  sto&g 
with  remorse,  and  involved  in  ruin ;  a  Sifiredi,  through  tibt 
deceit  which  he  employs  for  public-spirited  ends,  bringing  des* 
truction  on  all  whom  he  loved ;  a  Calista,  seduced  into  a  criminal 
intrigue,  which  overwhelms  herself,  her  father,  and  all  her 
friends,  in  misery :  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  examples 
which  tragedy  now  displays  to  public  view;  and  by  means 
of  which  it  inculcates  on  men  the  proper  government  of  their 
passions. 

Of  all  the  passions  which  furnish  matter  to  tragedy,  that 
which  has  most  occupied  the  modem  stage,  is  love.  To  the  an- 
cient theatre  it  was  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown.  In  few  of 
their  tragedies  is  it  ever  mentioned ;  and  I  remember  no  more 
than  one  which  turns  upon  it,  the  Hippolitus  of  Euripides.  This 
was  owing  to  the  national  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  that 
greater  separation  of  the  two  sexes  from  one  another,  than  has 
taken  place  in  modern  times ;  aided  too,  perhaps,  by  this  durcam- 
stance,  that  no  female  actors  ever  appeared  on  the  ancient  stage. 
But  though  no  reason  appears  for  the  total  exclusion  of  love 
from  the  theatre,  yet  with  what  justice  or  propriety  it  has  usurp- 
ed so  much  place,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  the  sole  hinge  of  mo- 
dem tragedy,  may  be  much  questioned.  Voltaire,  who  is  no 
less  eminent  as  a  critic  than  as  a  poet,  declares  loudly  aad 
strongly  against  this  predominancy  of  love,  as  both  degrading 
the  majesty,  and  confining  the  natural  limits  of  tragedy.  And 
assuredly,  the  mixing  of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  gfeat  and 
solemn  revolutions  of  human  fortune  which  belong  to  the  tragic 
stage,  tends  to  give  tragedy  too  much  the  air  of  galhuttry,  and 
juvenile  entertainment.    The  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  M^(^  of 
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Voltaire,  the  Douglas  of  Mr.  Home,  are  saffieient  proofs,  that 
^(hoat  any  assistance  from  love,  the  drama  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing its  highest  effects  upon  the  mind. 

This  seems  to  be  clear,  that  wherever  love  is  introduced 
into  tragedy,  it  ought  to  reign  in  it,  and  to  give  rise  to  the 
principal  action.  It  ought  to  be  that  sort  of  love  which  posses- 
ses all  the  force  and  majesty  of  fiassion,  and  which  occasions' 
great  and  important  consequences.  For  nothing  can  have  a 
worse  effect,  or  be  more  debasing  to  tragedy,  than,  together 
with  the  manly  and  heroic  passions,  to  mingle  a  trifling  love 
intrigue,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  the  play.  The  bad  effects 
of  this  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  both  in  the  Gato  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, as  I  had  occasion  before  to  remark,  and  in  the  Iphig^nie 
of  Racine. 

After  a  tragic  poet  has  arranged  his  subject,  and  chosen  his 
personages,  the  next  thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  the  propriety  of 
sentiments ;  that  they  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  characters  of 
those  persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  and  to  the  situations 
in  which  they  are  placed.  The  necessity  of  observing  this  gene- 
ral rule  is  so  obvious,  that  I  need  not  insist  upon  it.  It  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  pathetic  parts,  that  both  the  difficulty  and  the 
importance  of  it  are  the  greatest.  Tragedy  is  the  region  of 
passion.  We  come  to  it,  expecting  to  be  moved ;  and  let  the 
poet  be  ever  so  judicious  in  his  conduct,  moral  in  his  intentions, 
and  elegant  in  his  style,  yet  if  he  fails  in  the  pathetic,  he  has  no 
tragic  merit ;  we  return  cold  and  disappointed  from  the  perfor- 
mance, and  never  desire  to  meet  with  it  more. 

To  paint  passion  so  truly  and  justly  as  to  strike  the  hearts  of 
the  hearers  with  full  sympathy,  is  a  prerogative  of  genius  given 
to  few.  It  requires  strong  and  ardent  sensibility  of  mind.  It 
requires  the  author  to  have  the  power  of  entering  deeply  into 
the  characters  which  he  draws  ;  of -becoming  for  a  moment  the 
very  person  whom  he  exhibits,  and  of  assuming  all  his  feelings. 
For,  as  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  speaking  properly  the  language  of  any  passion, 
without  feeling  it;  and  it  is  to  the  absence  or  deadness  of  real 
emotion^  that  we  must  ascribe  the  want  of  success  in  so  many 
iragic  writers,  when  they  attempt  being  pathetic. 

No  man,  for  instance,  when  he  is  under  the  strong  agitations 
of  anger  or  grief,  or  any  such  violent  passion,  ever  thinks  of 
describing  to  another  what  his  feelings  at  that  time  are ;  or  of 
telling  them  what  he  resembles.     This  never  was,  and  never  will 
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be.  the  language  of  any  person,  when  he  is  d^ply  moved,  tt 
IS  t&e  language  of  one  who  describes  cooUy  the  condition  ol 
that  person  to  another ;  or  it  is  the  language  of  the  passionate 
person  himself,  after  his  emotion  has  subsided,  relating  what 
his  situation  was  in  the  moments  of  passion.  Yet  this  sort  of 
secondary  description  is  what  tragic  poets  too  often  give  us, 
instead  of  the  native  and  primary  language  of  passion.  Thus, 
in  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  when  Lucia  confesses  to  Fortius  her 
love  for  him,  but,  at  the  same  time,  swears  with  the  greatest 
solemnity,  that  in  the  present  situation  of  their  country  she  will 
never  marry  him ;  Fortius  receives  this  unexpected  sentence 
with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  grief;  at  least  the  poet  wants 
to  make  us  believe  that  he  so  received  it.  How  does  he  ej|»ress 
these  feelings  7 

Fix'd  in  astonishment,  I  gaze  upon  thee. 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heav'n. 
Who  pants  for  breath,  end  stiffens  yet  aliye 
In  dreadful  looks ;  a  monument  of  wrath. 

This  makes  his  whole  reply  to  Lucia.  'Now  did  any  person, 
-  who  was  of  a  sudden  astonished  and  overwhelmed*with  sorrow, 
ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  express  himself  in  tlus 
manner  ?  This  is  indeed  an  excellent  description  to  be  given  us 
by  another,  of  a  person  who  was  in  such  a  situation.  Nothing 
would  have  been  more  proper  for  a  by-stander,  recounting  this 
conference,  than  to  have  said, 

Fix'd  in  astonishment  he  f^az'd  upon  her, 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heav'n. 
Who  pants  for  breath.  Sec. 

But  the  person,  who  is  himself  concerned,  speaks,  on  such  an 
occasion,  in  a  very  different  manner.  He  gives  vent  to  his 
feelings  ;  he  pleads  for  pity  ;  he  dwells  upon  the  TWse  of  his 
grief  and  astonishment ;  but  never  thinks  of  describin^-U^  own 
person  and  looks,  and  showing  us,  by  a  simile,  what  he  n^ 
bles.  Such  representations  of  passions  are  no  better  in  po^' 
than  it  would  be  in  painting,  to  make  a  label  issue  from  v  { 
mouth  of  a  figure,  bidding  us  remark,  that  this  figure  reprcfleni 
an  astonished  or  a  grieved  person. 

On  some  other  occasions,  when  poets  do  not  employ  tbia 
9ort  of  descriptive  language  in  passion,  they  are  too  apt  to  run 
into  forced  and  unnatural  thoughts,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the 
feelings  of  persons,  whom  they  would  paint  as  very  strongly 
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novedL     When  Osmyn,  in  the  Monming  Bride,  after  parting 

ppith  Alraeria,  regrets  in  a  long  soliloquy,  that  his  eyes  only  see 

objects  that  are  present,  and  cannot  see  Almeria  after  she  is 

^ne  ;  when  Jane  Shore,  in  Mr.  Rowe's  tragedy,  on  meeting 

with  her  husband  in  her  extreme  distress,  and  finding  that  he 

had  forgiven  her,  calls  on  the  rains  to  give  her  their  drops,  and 

the  springs  to  give  her  their  streams,  that  she  may  never  want  a 

iiapply  of  tears ;  in  such  passages,  we  see  very  plainly,  that  it 

is  neither  Osmyn,  nor  Jane  Shore,  that  speak ;  but  the  poet 

himself  in  his  own  person,  who,  instead  of  assuming  the  feelings 

of  those  whom  he  means  to  exhibit,  and  speaking  as  they  would 

have  done  in  such  situations,  is  straining  his  fancy,  and  spurring 

up  his  genius  to  say  something  that  shall  be  uncommonly  strong 

and  lively. 

If  we  attend  to  the  language  that  is  spoken  by  persons  under 

the  influence  of  real  passion,  we  shall  find  it  always  plain  and 

simple ;  abounding  indeed  with  those  figures  which  express  a 

disturbed  and  impetuous  state  of  mind,  such  as  interrogations, 

exclamations,  and  apostrophes ;    but   never  employing   those 

which  belong  to  the  mere  embellishment  and  parade  of  speechv 

We  never  meet  with  any  subtilty  or  refinement,  in  the  senti^ 

,   ments  of.  real  passion.    The  thoughts  which  passion  suggests 

are  always  plain  and  obvious  ones,  arising  directly  from  its 

object.    Passion  never  reasons,  nor  speculates,  till  its  ardour 

begins  to  cool.    It  never  leads  to  long  discourse  or  declamation. 

On  the  contrary,  it  expresses  itself  most  commonly  in  short, 

broken,  and  interrupted  speeches  ;  corresponding  to  the  violent 

and  desultory  emotions  of  the  mind. 

When  we  examine  the  French  tragedians  by  these  principles^ 
which  seem  clearly  founded  in  nature,  we  find  them  often  defl« 
cient.  Though  in  many  parts  of  tragic  composition,  they  haVb 
great  merit ;  though  in  exciting  soft  and  tender  emotions,  some 
of  them  are  very  successful ;  yet  in  the  high  and  strong  pathetic, 
they  generally  fail.  Their  passionate  speeches  too  often  rmi 
into  long  declamation.  There  is  too  much  reasoning  and  refine- 
lent ;  too  much  pomp  and  studied  beauty  in  them.  They  rather 
mvey  a  feeble  impression  of  passion,  than  awaken  any  strong 
ipathy  in  the  reader's  mind. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  much  more  successful  in  this 
't  of  composition.  In  their  pathetic  scenes,  we  find  no  unna- 
'd  refinement;  no  exaggerated  thoughts.  They  set  before 
the  plain  and  direct  feelings  of  nature,  in  simple  expressive 
igaage ;  and  therefore,  on  great  occasions,  they  seldom  fail 
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of  touching;  the  heart.^  This  too  is  Shakespeare's  great  excel- 
lency ;  and  to  this  it  is  principally  owing,  that  his  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, notwithstanding  their  many  imperfections,  have  been 
so  long  the  favourites  of  the  public.  He  is  more  faithful  to  the 
true  language  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  passion,  than  any  wri- 
ter. He  gives  us  this  language,  unadulterated  by  art ;  and  more 
instances  of  it  can  be  quoted  from  him  than  from  all  other  tragic 
poets  taken  together.  I  shall  refer  only  to  that  admirable  scene 
in  Macbeth,  where  Macduff  receives  the  account  of  his  wife  and 
all  his  children  being  slaughtered  in  his  absence.  The  emotions, 
first  of  grief,  and  then  of  the  most  fierce  resentment  rising 
against  Macbeth,  are  painted  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  no 
heart  but  must  feel  them,  and  no  fancy  can  conceive  any  thing 
more  expressive  of  nature. 

With  regard  to  moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tragedies, 
it  is  clear  that  tliey  must  not  recur  too  often.  They  lose  their  effect, 
when  unseasonably  crowded.  They  render  the  play  pedantic, 
and  declamatory.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  those  Latin 
tragedies  which  go  under  the  name  of  Seneca,  which  are  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  declamations  and  moral  sentences, 
wrought  up  with  a  quaint  brilliancy,  which  suited  the  prevailing 
taste  of  that  age. 

I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that  moral  reflections  ought 
to  be  altogether  omitted  in  tragedies.  When  properly  introdu- 
ced, they  give  dignity  to  the  composition,  and,  on  many  occa- 
sions, they  are  extremely  natural.  When  persons  are  under  any 
uncommon  distress,  when  they  are  beholc^ng  in  others,  or  ex- 
periencing in  themselves,  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune; 
indeed,  when  they  are  placed  in  any  of  the  great  and  trying  sit- 
uations of  life,  serious  and  moral  reflections  naturally  occur  to 
them,  whether  they  be  persons  of  much  virtue  or  not.  Almost 
every  human  being  is,  on  such  occasions,  disposed  to  be  serious. 
It  is  then  the  natural  tone  of  the  mind ;  and  therefore  no  tragic 
poet  should  omit  such  proper  opportunities,  when  they  occur, 

*  Nothioji:,  for  instance,  can  be  more  tonchinfc  and  pathetic  than  the  address 
which  Mede«,  in  Euripides,  makes  to  her  children,  when  she  had  formed  the 
resolution  of  putting  them  to  death :  and  nothing  more  natural,  than  the 
which  she  is  described  as  suffering  within  herself  on  that  occasion: 

Ti'  srf erytXSr*  t^  nnvCffram  yiA«tfy  ; 

A/,  Oi*  ri  tpivm ;  nap^M  yap  ot^ircUf 

rWawtf,  i'ftfA»  ^mttfih*  iff  tf9«f  Tijoctfir. 

Ouji  fit  &wftf^q»*  yjotiptrtt  /S«uX*<V«otra,  &c.— Et?R.  Med.  1.  lOML 
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for  favouring  the  interesta  of  virtue.  Cardinal  Wolsey's  solilo- 
quy upon  hifl  fall,  for  instance,  in  Shakespeare,  when  he  bids  a 
long  farewell  to  all  his  greatness,  and  the  advices  which  he 
afterwards  gives  to  Cromwell,  are,  in  his  situation,  extremely 
natural ;  touch  and  please  all  readers ;  and  are  at  once  instruc- 
tive and  affecting.  Much  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  Cato, 
depends  upon  that  moral  turn  of  thought  which  distinguishes 
it.  I  have  had  occasion,  both  in  this  lecture  and  in  the  prece- 
ding one,  to  take  notice  of  some  of  its  defects ;  and  certainly 
neither  for  warmth  of  passion  nor  proper  conduct  of  the  plot, 
is  it  at  all  eminent.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  it  is  desti- 
tute of  merit.  For,  by  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  language^ 
by  the  dignity  of  Cato's  character,  by  that  ardour  of  public 
spirit,  and  those  virtuous  sentiments  of  which  it  is  full,  it  has 
always  commanded  high  regard;  and  has,  both  in  our  own 
country  and  among  foreigners,  acquired  no  small  reputation. 

The  style  and  versification  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  free,  easy, 
and  varied.  Our  blank  verse  is  happily  suited  to  this  purpose. 
It  has  sufficient  majesty  for  raising  the  style  ;  it  can  descend  to 
the  simple  and  familiar;  it  is  susceptible  of  great  variety  of 
cadence  ;  and  is  quite  free  from  the  constraint  and  monotony  of 
rhyme.  For  muiiotony  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  avoided  by  a 
tragic  poet.  If  he  maintain  every  where  the  same  statcliness  of 
style,  if  he  uniformly  keep  up  the  same  run  of  measure  and  har- 
mony in  his  verse,  he  cannot  fail  of  becoming  insipid.  He 
should  not  indeed  sink  into  flat  and  careless  lines ;  his  style 
should  always  have  force  and  dignity,  but  not  the  uniform  dig- 
nity of  epic  poetry.  It  should  assume  that  briskness  and  ease^ 
which  is  suited  to  the  freedom  of  dialogue,  and  the  fluctuations 
of  passion. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  French  tragedy  is,  its 
being  always  written  in  rhyme.  The  nature  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, indeed,  requires  this,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  style 
from  mere  prose.  But  it  fetters  the  freedom  of  the  tragic 
dialogue,  fills  it  with  a  languid  monotony,  and  is,  in  a  manner, 
fatal  to  the  high  strength  and  power  of  passion.  Voltaire 
maintains,  that  the  difficulty  of  composing  in  French  rhyme,  is 
one  great  cause  of  the  pleasure  which  the  audience  receives 
from  the  composition.  Tragedy  would  be  ruined,  says  he,  if 
we  were  to  write  it  in  blank  verse ;  take  away  the  difficulty,  and 
you  take  away  the  whole  merit.  A  strange  idea  !  as  if  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  audience  arose,  not  from  the  emotions  which  the 
poet  is  successful  in  awakening,  but  from  a  reflection  on  the  toil 
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which  he  endured  in  his  closet,  from  assorting  nuue  and  femam 
rhymes.  With  regard  to  those  splendid  comparisons  in  rhjaif^ 
and  strings  of  couplets^  with  which  it  was,  some  time  ago, 
fashionable  for  our  English  poets  to  conclude,  not  only  erery 
act  of  a  tragedy,  but  sometimes  also  the  most  interesting  scenes^ 
nothing  need  be  said,  but  that  they  were  the  most  perfect  bar- 
barisms ;  childish  ornaments,  introduced  to  please  a  false  taste 
in  the  audience  ;  and  now  universally  laid  aside. 

Haying  thus  treated  of  all  the  different  parts  of  tragedy,  I 
shall  conclude  the  subject,  with  a  short  view  of  the  Greek,  the 
French,  and  the  English  stage,  and  with  observations  on  the 
principal  writers. 

Most  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  Greek  tragedy 
have  been  ali'eady  occasionally  mentioned.  It  was  embellished 
with  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  chorus,  of  the  origin  of  which,  and 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending  it,  I  treated  fully 
in  the  preceding  lecture.  The  plot  was  always  exceedingly  sim- 
ple. It  admitted  of  few  incidents.  It  was  conducted  with  a 
very  exact  regard  to  the  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place.  Ma- 
chinery, or  the  intervention  of  the  g^ods,  was  employed ;  ancl, 
which  is  very  faulty,  the  final  unravelling  sometimes  made  to  torn 
upon  it.  Love,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  was  never  ad- 
mitted into  the  Greek  tragedy.  Their  subjects  were  often 
founded  on  destiny,  or  inevitable  misfortunes.  A  vein  of  re* 
ligipus  and  moral  sentiment  always  runs  through  them ;  but  they 
made  less  use  than  the  moderns  of  the  combat  of  the  passionsj 
and  of  the  distresses  which  our  passions  bring  upon  us.  Their 
plots  were  all  taken  from  the  ancient  traditionary  stories  of  their 
own  nation.  Hercules  furnished  matter  for  two  tragedies :  the 
history  of  (Edipus,  king  of  Thebes,  and  his  unfortunate  family, 
for  six :  the  war  of  Troy,  with  its  consequences,  for  no  fewer 
than  seventeen.  There  is  only  one,  of  later  date  than  this; 
which  is  the  Persee,  or  expedition  of  Xerxes,  by  .£schylus. 

^schylus  is  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  exhibits  both 
the  beauties  and  the  defects  of  an  early  original  writer.  He  is 
bold,  nervous,  and  animated ;  but  very  obscure  and  difficult  to 
be  understood ;  partly  by  reason  of  the  incorrect  state  in  which 
we  have  his  works,  (they  having  suffered  more  by  time,  than  any  of 
the  ancient  tragedians,)  and  partly  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
his  style,  which  is  crowded  with  metaphors,  often  harsh  and 
tumid.  He  abounds  with  martial  ideas  and  descriptions.  He 
has  much  fire  and  elevation ;  less  of  tenderness  than  of  force. 
He  delights  in  the  marvellous.    The  ghost  of  Darius  in  the 
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Venm,  flie  inspiration  of  Cassandra  in  Agamemnon,  and  the 
songs  of  tlie  Furies  in  the  Enmenides,  are  beantifiil  in  their  kind, 
and  strongly  expressive  of  his  genius. 

Sophocles  is  the  most  masterly  of  the  tiiree  Greek  tragedians ; 
the  most  correct  in'  the  conduct  of  his  subjects ;  the  most  just 
and  sublime  in  his  sentiments.  He  is  eminent  for  his  descriptiye 
talent  The  relation  of  the  death  of  (Edipus,  in  his  (Edipus 
CSoloneus,  and  of  the  death  of  Hsemon  and  Antigone,  in  his  An« 
tigone,  are  perfect  patterns  of  description  to  tragic  poets*  Euri* 
pides  is  esteemed  more  tender  than  Sophocles ;  and  he  is  fhller 
of  moral  sentiments.  But,  in  the  conduct  of  his  plays,  he  is  more 
incorrect  and  negligent  ;*his  expositions  or  openings  of  the  sub- 
ject are  made  in  a  less  artful  manner ;  and  the  songs  of  his  chorus, 
though  remarkably  poetical,  have,  commonly,  less  connexion  with 
the  main  action,  than  those  of  Sophocles.  Both  Euripides  and 
Sophocles,  however,  hsrve  very  high  merit  as  tragic  poets.  They 
are  elegant  and  beautifiil  in  Iheir  stj^le  ;  just,  for  the  most  part, 
in  their  thoughts ;  they  speak  with  the  voice  of  nature ;  and, 
making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  ancient  and  modem  ideas, 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  simplicity,  they  are  touching  and  in  • 
teresting. 

The  circumstances  of  theatrical  representation  on  the  stages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  were,  in  several  respects,  very  singular, 
and  widely  different  from  what  obtains  among  us.  Not  only 
were  the  songs  of  the  chorus  accompanied  with  instrumental 
music,  but,  as  the  Ahh6  dn  Bos,  in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry  and 
Painting,  has  proved,  with  much  curious  erudition,  the  dialogue 
part  had  also  a  modulation  of  its  own,  which  was  capable  of 
being  set  to  notes ;  it  was  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  recitative  bof 
tween  the  actors,  and  was  supported  by  instruments.  He  has 
farther  attempted  to  prove,  but  the  proof  seems  more  incomplete, 
that  on  some  occasions,  on  the  Roman  stage,  the  pronouncing 
and  gesticulating  parts  were  divided ;  that  one  actor  spoke,  an^ 
another  performed  the  gestures  and  motions  corresponding  tc 
what  the  first  said.  The  actors  in  tragedy  wore  a  long  robe^ 
called  syrma,  which  flowed  upon  the  stage.  They  were  raised 
upon  cothurni,  which  rendered  their  stature  uncommonly  high ; 
and  they  always  played  in  masks.  These  masks  were  like  hel- 
mets, which  covered  the  whole  head ;  the  mouths  of  them  were 
so  contrived,  as  to  give  an  artificial  sound  to  the  voice,  in  order 
to  make  it  be  heard  over  their  vast  theatres ;  and  the  visage  was 
so  formed  and  painted^  as  to  suit  the  age,  characters,  or  dispo- 
sitions of  the  persons  represented.    When,  during  the  course  of 
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one  floeoe,  diffisrant  emolioiis  w««  to  appear  in  Hm  i^mm  ptWH^ 
the  ma«k  is  siid  to  have  been  m  paiiitBd;i  tbati  tte  itctor^  bj 
turning  one  or  other  profit  of  hiftfaea6i  tiie>«peet8torft^  ta^ 
pressed  tlid  dian^  of  dm  sitnatfod.  This^faoweirer^  hbb  a  con- 
trivance atteaded  mib*  many^  dfaadvantagest.  tFha  maak  wast 
have,  deprivod  die  speetators  of  all  the  j^eaaare  ivliidi  araea 
from  the  aiatural.aBiinatad  expretaionof  the  eye»  and-tiie  ciNBile^ 
nance ;  and>  joined  with  tbo  other,  eirevmstaices  :«rittch>- 1  hmgt 
mentioned,  is  apt  to  give  «r  bat  an  imfa^ouraMo*  idea  ml  ik* 
dramatic  representalioiHi  of  the  lUiaients;  In^defence^af  tkea^  it 
most,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembened,  that  their  Aeatrea  wera 
vastly  more  extisastve  in  the  area  than'ours,  aild<£ned  ^rtthia^ 
menae  crowds.  They  were  riway»  anooverod^^^and '  ewj^omA  to 
the  open  air.  The  actors  were  bahcdd  lit  «  mtfdh  graalter  dis- 
tance, and  of  coarse  mnch  more  imperfectly  Jkytbei  balk  a(  the 
spectators ;  which  both  rendered  their  lotfks  of  less  conaaqnanee, 
and  might  make  it  in  some  degree  necessary  that'lbrir  featoras 
shoald  be  exaggerated,  the  sound  of  their  vdces^enlai^fed^  and 
their  whole  appearance  magnified  b^ond  the  lifi^  in  order  la 
make  the  stronger  impression.  It  is  certain,  that,  as  dramalfe 
spectacles  were  the  favourite  entertainments  of  the  Greeka  aad 
Romans,  •  the  attieliition  given  te  their  proper  exhibition,  aAd  t^e 
magnificeace  of  the  apparatus  bestowed  on  their  ilieatrea,  Ar 
exceeded  any  thing  that  has  been  attempted  in  modern  ages. 

In  the  compositions  of  some  of  the  French  drantiatie  wrileni, 
particularly  Comeille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  tragedy  has  ap- 
I)eared  witil  muck  lustre  and  dignity.  They  must  be  allowed  to 
have  improved  npoti  the  ancients,  in  introducing  more  inddei^ 
e  greater  variety  of  pasiriona,  a  fuller  display  of  characters,  and 
in  rendering  the  subject  liiereby  more  interesting.  They  have 
atudied  to*  imitate  the  ancient  models  in  regularity  of  condoct. 
They  are  attentfve  to  all  the  unities,  and  to  all  the  decomms  of 
sentiment  and  morality ;  and  their  style  is,  generally,  vety  poeti- 
cal and  elegant  What  an  English  taste  is  most  apt  to  censure, 
in  them^  is  the  want  of  fervour,  strength,  and  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  paesioo.  There  is  often  too  much  conversation  in 
their,  pieces,  instead  of  action.  Tliey  are  too  declamatory,  as 
was  before  observed,  when  they  shoald  be  passionate ;  too  re- 
fined, when  tiiey  should  be  simple.  Voltaire  freely  acknow- 
ledges these  defects  of  the  French  theatre.  He  admits,  that 
their  best  tragedies  do  net  mske  a  sufficient  impression  on  the 
heart ;  that  the  gallantry  which  reigns  in  tihem,  alid  the  long  fine- 
spun dialogue  with  which  they  over-abottnd,  frequently  spread  a 
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hmgnor  or^  them ;  that  the  authors  aeemed  to  be  afiraid  of  being 
too  tragcic ;  and  very  oattdidly  givofl  it  as  his  judgment,  that  r 
«inoii  of  the  vehemence  and  the  action,  which  characterize  the 
Bnglish  theatre,  with  the  correctness  and  decorum  of  the  French 
thetttre,  wouM  be  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  tragedy. 

GoroeiBe,  who  is  properiy  the  fadier  of  French  tragedy,  is 
dislittguished  by  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  his  sentiments^ 
and  the  frastfalness  of  his  imaginatioB.  His  genius  was  un- 
qioeationably  very  riob,  but  seetoied  more  turned  towards  the 
epie  thttt-  tile  tragic  vein ;  for,  in  general,  he  is  magnificent  and 
apl^Mltd,  rather  than  tender  and  touching.  He  is  the  most 
declamatory  of  all  the  French  tragedians.  He  united  the  co- 
piousaess  of  Dryden  with  tho  fire  of  Locan,  and  he  resembles 
them  also  in  their  faults,  in  their  extravagance  and  impetuosity. 
He  has  composed  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  very  unequal  in 
their  merit  His  best  and  most  elteemed  pieces  are,  the  Cid, 
Horace,  Polyeuote,  and  Cinna* 

Racine,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  much  superior  to  Gomeille.  He 
wanted  the  copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Corneille's  imagination ; 
but  is  firee  from  his  bombast,  and  excels  him  greatly  in  tender- 
Bess.  Few  poets,  indeed,  are  more  tender  and  moving  than 
Racine.  His  Phaodra,  his  Andromaque,  his  Athalie,  and  his 
Blithridate,  are  excellent  dramatic  performances,  and  do  no 
small  honour  to  the  French  stage.  His  language  and  versifica- 
tion are  uncommonly  beautiful.  Of  all  the  French  authors,  he 
appears  to  me  to  have  most  excelled  in  poetical  style ;  to  have 
managed  their  rhyme  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  facility, 
ud  to  have  given  it  the  most  complete  harmony.  Voltaire  has, 
again  and  again,  pronounced  Racine's  Athalie  to  be  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  the  French  stage.  It  is  altogether  a  sacred  drama, 
and  owes  much  of  its  elevation  to  the  migesty  of  religion ;  but  it 
is  less  tender  and  interesting  than  Andromaque.  Racine  has 
formed  two  of  his  plays  upon  plans  of  Euripides.  In  the  Pfaeedra 
he  is  extremely  successful,  but  not  so,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
Iphig^nie ;  where  he  has  degraded  the  ancient  characters  by  un- 
seasonable gallantry.  Achilles  is  a  French  lover ;  and  Eriphile, 
a  modem  lady.^ 

*  The  characters  of  Comeille  and  Racine  are  happily  contrasted  with  each 
other,  in  the  foUowin|(  beautiful  lines  of  a  French  poet,  which  will  e^atifx  several 
readers: 

CORNEILLE. 

Ilhini  Bobilibns  maje^taa  evebit  alb 

Vertice  tan«;entevi  nnbes :  stant  ordine  lonr o 

Mag^ianiini  circnni  heroes,  fulgentibus  omnes 
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Voltaire,  in  several  of  his  tragedies,  is  inferior  to  none  of  his 
predecessors.  In  one  great  article,  he  has  outdone  them  all^  bi 
the  delidkte  and  interesting  sitaations  which  he  has  contrii^ed  lo 
introduce.  In  these  lies  his  chief  strength.  He  is  not,  indeed, 
exempt  from  the  defects  of  the  other  French  tragedians,  of  wnat- 
ing  force,  and  of  being  sometimes  too  long  and  dedamatory  is 
his  speeches ;  but  his  characters  are  drawn  with  spirit,  ^a  evest^ 
are  striking,  and  in  his  sentiments  there  is  mach  elention.  £Bs 
Zayre,  Alzire,  M^rop6,  and  Orphan  of  China,  are  fonr  capital 
tragedies,  and  deserve  the  highest  praise.  What  one  might  per^- 
haps  not  expect,  Voltaire  is,  in  the  strain  of  his  sentimeotSj  the 
most  religious,  and  the  most  moral,  of  aU  tragic  poets. 

Thoagb  the  musical  dramas  of  Hetastasio  fulfil  not  the  eha- 
racter  of  just  and  regular  tragedies,  they  approach  however  to 
near  to  it,  and  possess  so  much  merit,  that  it  would  be  unjuat  to 

Indati  trabeii;  Polyeoctns,  CiDoa,  Selevciu, 
£t  Cidus,  et  rugis  signatiu  Uoretini  ora. 

RACINE. 

Hanc  circnmrolitat  penna  allndente  Copido, 
Vincla  triumphatis  insteroens  tlorea  scenis; 
Collif^it  hnc  mollis  (^enino,  levibusque  cateois 
Heroas  stringit  dociles,  Pyrrhosque,  Titosqae, 
Pelidasqiie,  ac  Hippolytos,  qui  sponte  seqaaDtnr 
ServUiuni,  facilesqac  ferunt  in  vincnla  palmas. 
Infantes  niroirain  animos  Cornelius  in^ens, 
Et  quales  habet  ipse,  siiis  heroibns  afflat 
SublUnes  aensos ;  vox  olli  mascnla,  magniiiii  oa. 
Nee  mortale  tonans.    Rapldo  floit  impetu  veiui. 
Vena  Sophocleis  non  inficianda  flaentls. 
Raciniui  Gallis  baud  tUos  ante  theatrii 
Mollior  inyenio  teneroi  indnxit  amoret* 
Magnanimos  qnamvi^  seusas  sub  pectore  verset 
Afljippina,  licet  Romano  robore  Burrhns 
Polleat,  et  magni  generota  superbia  Port 
Non  semel  eniteat,  tamen  esse  ad  moUia  natom 
Credideris  vatem  ;  vox  olli  mcliea,  Icnis 
8piritiii  est ;  non  ille  antmis  vim  coDcitas  Infert, 
Et  C9COS  animornm  aditos  rimatur,  et  imis 
Mentibns  occttltos,  siren  penetrabilis,  ictus 
Insinnans,  palpando  ferit,  laeditqne  placendo. 
Vena  fluit  faciii  non  intermissa  nitore. 
Nee  rapidos  semper  volvit  com  mnrmure  fluctiia, 
Agmine  sed  leni  iluitat.    Sen  gramina  lambit 
Rivnlns,  et  cseco  per  prata  virentia  lapsu, 
Anfugiens,  tacita  flnit  indeprensns  arena ; 
Flore  micant  ripae  illimes ;  hue  vnlgus  amantom 
Convolat,  et  lacrymis  auget  rivalibus  undas ; 
Singultus  undae  r<*f«runt»  gemitnsqne  sonoros 
Ingeminant,  molli  gemitus  imitanta  susurro. 

Templom  Tragiedise,  per  Fn,  Mirsv, 
I  SocietatQ  Jesu. 
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pBitt  them  ove^  withoat  notice.  For  the  elegance  of  style^  the 
oharnM  of  lyric  poetry,  and  the  beauties  of  sentiment,  they  are 
Qoiiiient.  They  abound  in  wdl  contrived  and  interesting  situa* 
lions.  The  dialogue,  by  its  closeness  and  rapidity,  carries  a 
conaiderable  resemblance  (o  that  of  the  ancient  Greek  trage^ 
dies ;  and  is  both  more  animated  and  more  natural,  thm  the 
long  dedamation  of  the  French  theatre.  But  the  shortness  of 
tim  ieveral  dramas,  and  the  intermixture  of  so  much  lyric  poetry 
as  belongs  to  this  sort  of  composition,  often  occasions  the  course 
of  the  incidents  to  be  hurried  on  too  quickly,  and  prevents  thai 
coasistentdisplay  of  characters,  andthatfull  preparation  of  events^ 
'which  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  verisimilitude  to  tragedy. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  state  of  tragedy  in 
Great  Britain ;  the  general  character  of  which  is,  that  it  is  more 
animated  and  passionate  than  French  tragedy,  but  more  irregular 
and  incorrect,  and  less  attentive  to  decorum  and  to  elegance. 
The  pathetic,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  the  soul  of  tra-> 
gedy.  The  English,  therefore,  must  be  allowed  to  have  aimed  at 
the  highest  species  of  excellence ;  though  in  the  execution,  they 
have  not  always  joined  the  other  beauties  that  ought  to  accom* 
pany  the  pathetic. 

The  first  object  which  presents  itself  to  us  on  the  English 
theatre,  is  the  great  Shakespeare.  Great  he  may  be  justly  caU 
ied^  as  the  extent  and  force  of  his  natural  genius,  both  for  trage- 
dy and  comedy,  are  altogether  unrivalled."^  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  genius  shooting  wild ;  deficient  in  just  taste,  and  al- 
together unassisted  by  knowledge  or  art.  Long  has  he  been 
idolized  by  the  British  nation  ;  much  has  been  said,  and  much 
has  been  written  concerning  him  ;  criticism  lias  been  drawn  to 
the  very  dregs,  in  commentaries  upon  his  words  and  witticisms ; 
and  yet  it  remains,  to  this  day,  in  doubt,  whether  his  beauties  or 
his  faults  be  greatest  Admirable  scenes  and  passages,  without 
number,  there  are  in  his  plays ;  passages  beyond  what  are  to  be 

*  The  character  which  Dryden  has  drawn  of  Shakespeare  is  not  only  jnst,  but 
■ttcommonly  elegant  and  happy.  **'  He  waii  the  man  wiio,  of  all  modern,  and 
perhaps  ancient,  poetit,  had  tlie  larf^est  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the 
Ima^s  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously, 
but  iacktly.  When  he  describes  any  thing,  yon  more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too. 
They  who  accuse  him  of  wanting  learning,  give  htm  tlie  greatest  commendation. 
He  was  naturally  learned.  He  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books,  to  read  na- 
ture. He  looked  inward,  and  found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  every  where 
aHke.  Were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  to  the  greatest  of 
mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid  ;  his  comic  wit  degenerating  into 
denchea ;  hii  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great,  when  some 
S^eat  occasioD  is  presented  to  hini."^0RYDBN*8  Essay  of  Dramatic  Foetry. 
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found  in  any  otiter  dramatic  writer ;  but  tlier<»  is  kardly  any  om 
of  his  plays  which  can  be  calMi  altogether  a  goo4  one,  «r  wbkb 
can  be  read  with  oninternipted  pleasure  from  begnming  to  ead 
Besides  extreme  irregularities  in  conduet,  and  grotoaqae  -tnix- 
tures  of  serious  and  comic  in  due  pieee^  we  are  rftear  mier- 
rupted  by  unnatural  thoughts,  harsh  expression*^  «  -eertaiD 
obscure  bombast,  and  a  pia^  «pon  words,  which  kefs' <miI of 
pursuing ;  and  these  interruptions  to  our  pleaMre  t<N>  Hf«<}omdy 
occur,  on  occasions  when  we  would'  least  wish '  td  Meet  with 
fheuL  All  these  faults,  however,  Shakespeare  rede^ma  by 
two  of  the  greatest  excellencies  which  any  tragio  pioet  can 
possess;  his  lively  and  diversified  paintingft  of  diaracter; 
his  strong  and  natural  expressions  of  passion.  These  are  his  two 
chief  virtues ;  on  tliese  his  merit  re5?ts.  Notwithstanifiog 
his  many  absurdities,  all  tlie  while  we  are  rea<fi&g  his  plays,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  we  meet  with  men, 
vulgar  perhaps  in  tlieir  manners,  coarse  or  harsh  in  their  senti- 
ments, but  still  they  are  men ;  they  speak  with  Ituman  voices, 
and  are  actuated  by  human  passions ;  we  are  interested  in  what 
they  say  or  do,  because  we  feel  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature 
with  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  from 
the  more  polished  and  regular,  but  more  cold  and  artificial  per* 
formances  of  other  poets,  the  public  should  return  witli  pleasure 
to  such  warm  and  genuine  representations  of  human  natore. 
Shakespeare  possesses  likewise  the  merit  of  having  created,  for 
himself,  a  sort  of  world  of  preternatural  beings.  His  witches, 
ghosts,  fairies,  and  spirits  of  all  kinds,  are  described  wiUi  such 
circumstances  of  i^ful  and  mysterious  solemnity;  and  speak  a 
language  so  peculiar  to  themselves,  as  strongly  to  affect  the  ima- 
gination. His  two  master-pieces,  and  in  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  strength  of  his  genius  chiefly  appears,  are  Othelk>  and  Mac- 
beth. With  regard  to  his  historical  plays,  they  are,  properly 
speaking,  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies ;  but  a  peculiar  species 
of  dramatic  entertainment,  calculated  to  describe  the  manners  of 
tlie  times  of  which. he  treats,  to  exhibit  the  principal  characters, 
and  to  fix  our  imagination  on  the  most  interesting  events  and  re- 
volutions of  our  own  country.* 

After  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  we  can  produce  in  the  English 
language  several  detached  tragedies  of  considerable  merit  But 
we  have  not  many  dramatic  writers  whose  whole  works  are  en- 

*  See  an  exceUent  defence  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays  ^nd  aeveral 
Jnst  observatioiis  on  h«a  pecoliar  excellencies  as  a  trafic  poet,  m  Mr*.  Men* 
ta^ae's  Essay  on  the  WritinKs  and  Ocuius  of  Shakespeare. 
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titled  eUber  to  partioaUir  critiwiii,  or  yery  high  praise.  In  the 
irftgedies  of  Dryden  and  Lee^  there  is  muph  fin*.,  but  mixed  with 
■Mioh  fnslMa  and  rant  Lee's  Theodosiiis,.or .  the  Force  of  JLove^ 
Is  the  best  of  his  jpieces>  wd«  ia  soote  of  ihe.soene8,  does  not  want 
indstneisaad  warmth^itbougk  romantic  io  the  pbm^  aod  extra* 
vagaot^intbe  seaiiments.  OtwiQr  w^  «adowed  with  a  high 
pofiioa^ef  the  imgic  spirit;  which,  appears  to  great  adTaotago 
ia  hifv two  priiwipal  tragedies,  the. Orphan,  and  Venice  Preser* 
yad.  la  these^.l^  is  perhaps  too  tragicf;  .the  distresses  being  so 
deep  as  to  tear:  and  over^faeba  the  .mind.  He  is  a  writer,,  doubt*- 
]ass>af  gsnins  and  strong. passion;  but>  at  the  same  time,  «x- 
joeediDgly  gross  and  indelumta.  No  tragedies  aro  less  moral 
ibantlioseof  Otway.  T^ere.  are  dq  generous  or  noble  senti-^ 
ments  in  tbem ;  but  a  Ueeptjotis  spirit  often  discovers  itself.  He 
is  the  ^eiy  opposite  of  the  French  decorum ;  and  has  contriy*- 
ad  to  introduce  obscenity:  and  indecent  allusions  into  the  midst 
lof  deep  tragedy. 

Rowe's  tragedUes  make  a  contrast  to  those  of  Otway.  He 
is  foil  of  elevated  and  moral  sentiments.  The^poetry  is  often 
good,  and  the  language  always  ppre  and  elegant ;  but  in  most 
of  his  plays  he  is  too  cold  and  uninteresting;  and  flowery 
vatber  than  tragic.  Two,  however,  he  has  produced,  which 
deserve  to.be^exempted  from  this  censure,  Jane  Shore  and  the 
Fair  Penitent ;  in  both  of  which,  there  are  so  many  tender  and 
truly  pathetic  scenes,  as  to  render  them  justly  favourites  of  the 
public. 

Dr.  Young's  Revenge,  is  a  play  which  discovers  genius  and 
fire ;  but  wants  tenderness,  and  turns  too  much  upon  the  shock- 
ing and  direful  passions.  In  Oongreve's  Mourning  Bride,  there 
are  some  fine  situations,  and  much  good  poetry.  The  two  first 
jscts  are  admirable.  The  meeting  of  Almeria  with  her  husband 
Osn^n,  in  the  tomb  of  Anselmo,  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
striking  situations  to  be  found  in  any  tragedy.  The  defects  in 
th^  catastrophe,  I  pointed  out  in  the  last  lecture.  Mr.  Thom- 
son's, tragedies  are  too  full  of  a  stiff  morality,  which  renders 
them  dull  and  formal.  Tancred  and  Sigismunda  far  excels 
the  rest;  and  for  the  plot,  the  characters,  and  sentiments, 
justly  deserves  a  place  among  the  best  English  tragedies. 
Of  later  pieces,  and  of  living  authors,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
treatt. 

Upon  the  whole  ;  reviewing  the  tragic  compositions  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  the  following  conclusions  arise.  A  Greek  tragedy 
is  the  relation  of  any  distressful  or  melancholy  incident ;  soma- 
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tiroes  the  eflbct  of  pafsion  or  crane ,  ofteoer  of  the  decree  of.  tkl 
goda,  simply  exposed ;  without  mueh  variety  of  parts  or  evenly 
bat  natarally  and  beautifully  set  before  us ;  heightened  by  Hm 
poetry  of  the  chorus.  A  French  tragedy  is  a  series  of  artful 
and  refined  conversations  ;  founded  upon  a  variety  of  tragifial 
and  interesting  situations ;  carried  on  with  little  action  aiid.Tefae* 
mence  ;  but  with  much  poetical  beauty^  and  high  propriety  aad 
decorum.  An  English  tragedy  is  the  combat  of  skoog  pansionnj 
set  before  us  in  all  their  violence  ;  producing  deq>  diaMteis  % 
often  irregularly  conducted ;  abcmnding  in  action ;  and  fiUiog  the 
spectators  with  grief.  The  ancient  tragedies  were  more  natnnd 
and  simple  ;  the  modem  are  more  artful  and  dnnplex.  Amo^ 
the  French,  there  is  more  correctness ;  among  the  EngUah,  more 
fire.  Andromaque  and  Zayre>  soften ;  OthdUo  and  Venice  Pre- 
served, rend  the  heart.  It  deserves  remark,  that  three  of  the 
greatest  master-pieces  of  the  French  tra^c  theatre^  turn  wholly 
upon  religious  subjects  ;  the  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Polyeucte  of 
Comeille,  and  tlie  Zayre  of  Voltaire.  The  first  is  founded 
upon  an  historiaal  passage  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  other 
two,  the  distress  arises  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the 
principal  personages  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  in  all  the 
three,  the  authors  have,  with  much  propriety,  availed  themselvcji 
of  the  mcgesty  which  may  be  derived  from  religious  ideas. 
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COMEDY— OREBK  AND  ROMAN— FRENCH— 
ENGUSH  COMEDY. 

Comedy  is  sufficiently  discriminated  from  tragedy,  by  its 
genera]  spirit  and  strain.  While  pity  and  terror,  and  the  other 
strong  passions^  form  the  province  of  the  latter,  the  chief  or 
rather  sole  instrument  of  the  former,  is  ridicule.  Comedy 
proposes  for  its  object,  neither  the  great  sufierings,  nor  the 
great  crimes  of  men ;  but  their  follies  and  slighter  vices, 
those  parts  of  their  character,  which  raise  in  beholders  a  sense 
of  impropriety,  which  expose  diem  to  l>e  censured  and  laughed 
at  by  others,  or  which  render  them  troublesome  in  civil  society. 
This  general  idea  of  comedy,  as  a  satirical  exhibition  of  the 
improprieties  and  follies  of  mankind,  is  an  idea  very  moral  and 
useful.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature,  or  general  plan  of  this 
kind  of  composition,  that  renders  it  liable  to  censure.    To  polish 
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die  maiineni  of  men^  to  promote  attention  to  tiie  (iroper  de-' 
corums  of  social  behaviour,  and,  above  all,  to  render  vice  ridi- 
cnloufl,  is  doing  a  real  service  to  the  world  Many  vices  might 
be  more  snccessfhlly  exploded,  by  employing  ridicide  against 
them,  than  by  serioos  attacks  and  arguments.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  ridicule  is  an  instrument  of  such  a 
nature,  that  when  managed  by  unskilful,  or  improper  hands,  there 
ia  hazard  of  its  doing  mischief,  instead  of.  good,  to  society. 
Fer  ridieule  is  far  from  being,  as  some  have  maintained  it  to  be, 
a  proper  test  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  mislead, 
and  seduce,  by  the  colours  which  it  throws  upon  its  objects  ;  and 
it  is  often  more  difficult  to  judge,  whether  these  colours  be  natu* 
ral  and  proper,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  between  simple  truth  and 
error.  Licentious  writers,  therefore,  of  the  comic  class,  have^ 
too  often  had  it  in  their  power  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  charactera 
and  objects  which  did  not  deserve  it.  But  this  is  a  fault,  not 
owing  to  the  nature  of  comedy,  but  to  the  genius  and  turn  of  the 
writers  of  it.  In  the  hands  of  a  loose  immoral  author,  comedy 
will  mislead  and  corrupt ;  while,  in  those  of  a  virtuous  and  well- 
intentioned  one,  it  will  be  not  only  a  gay  and  innocent,  but  a 
laudable  and  useful  entertainment.  French  comedy  is  an  excel- 
lent school  of  manners ;  while  English  comedy  has  been  too 
often  the  school  of  vice. 

The  rules  respecting  the  dramatic  action,  which  I  delivered 
in  the  first  lecture  upon  tragedy,  belong  equally  to  comedy ; 
and  hence,  of  course^  our  disquisitions  concerning  it  are  shorts 
ened.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  both  these  forms  of  dramatic 
composition,  that  there  be  a  proper  unity  of  action  and  subject, 
that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  be,  as  much  as  possible,  pre- 
served :  that  is,  that  the  time  of  the  action  be  brought  within 
reasonable  bounds ;  and  the  place  of  the  action  never  changed, 
at  least,  not  during  the  course  of  each  act ;  that  the  several 
iscenes  or  successive  conversations  be  properly  linked  together ; 
that  the  stage  be  never  totally  evacuated  till  the  act  closes ;  and 
i^t  the  reason  should  appear  to  us,  why  the  personages,  who 
fill  up  the  different  fc'cenes,  enter  and  go  off  the  stage,  at  the  time 
wben  they  are  made  to  do  so.  The  scope  of  all  these  rules,  I 
showed,  was  to  bring  the  imitation  as  near  as  possible  to  pro- 
bability ;  which  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to  any  imitation 
giving  us  pleasure.  Thds  reason  requires,  perhaps,  a  stricter 
observance  of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy,  than  in  tragedy. 
Fdt  the  action  of  comedy  being  more  familiar  to  us  than  that  of 
tragedy,  more  like  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  common 
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life,  we  judge  more  easfly  of  wh»t  ia  probable,  and  are  oiore  hvt 
by  the  want  of  it  The  probable  and  the  natural,  both  in  tho 
conduct  of  the  story,  and  in  the  characters  and  sentiments  of 
the  persons  who  are  introduced,  are  the  great  foundation,  it  mu t 
always  be  remembered,  of  the  whole  beauty  of  comedy. 

The  subjects  of  tragedy  are  not  limited  to  any  country,  or 
to  any  age.  The  tragic  poet  may  lay  his  i(cene  in  whatever 
region  he  pleases.  He  may  form  his  subject  upon  the  histoiy, 
either  of  his  own,  or  of  a  foreign,  country ;  and  he  may  take  it 
front  any  period  thai  is  agreeable  to  him»  however  remote  in 
time.  The  reverse  of  this  holds  in  comedy,  for  a  clear  and  ob- 
vious reason.  In  the  great  vices,  great  virtues,  and  high  pas** 
sions,  men  of  all  countries  and  ages  resemble  one  another ;  and 
are  therefore  equally  subjects  for  the  tragic  moae.  But  those 
decorums  of  behaviour,  those  lesser  discriminations  of  character, 
which  aflford  suljject  for  comedy,  change  with  the  difierences  of 
countries  uid  times ;  and  can  never  be  so  well  understood  by 
foreigners  as  by  natives.  We  weep  for  the  heroes  of.  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  freely  as  we  do  for  those  of  our  own  country : 
but  we  are  touched  with  the  lidicule  of  such  manners  and  such 
characters  only,  as  we  see  and  know ;  and  therefore  the  scene 
and  subject  of  comedy  should  always  be  laid  in  our  own  country 
and  in  our  own  times.  The  comic  poet,,  who  aims  at  correcting 
improprieties  and  follies  of  behaviour,  should  study  *  to  catch 
the  manners  living  as  they  rise.**  It  is  not  his  business  to 
amuse  us  with  a  tale  of  the  last  age,  or  with  a. Spanish  or  a 
French  intrigue ;  but  to  give  us  pictures  taken  from  among  our- 
selves ;  to  satirize  reigning  and  present  vices  ;  to  exhibit  to  the 
age  a  faithful  copy  of  itself,  with  its  humours,  its  foUies,  and  its 
extravagancies.  It  is  only  by  laying  his  pljan  in  this  manner, 
that  he  can  add  weight  and  dignity  ^^  ^^  entertainment  which 
he  gives  us.  Plautusy  it  is  true,  and  Terence,  did  not  follow  ^ 
this  rule.  They  laid  the  scene  of  their  comedies  in  Greece,  and 
adopted  the  Greek  laws  and  customs.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  comedy  was,  in  their  agsy  bat  a  new  entortain- 
mefit  in  Rome;  and  that  then  they  contented  themselves  with 
inutating,  often  with  translating  merely,  the  comedies  of 
Menander,  and  other  Greek  writers.  In  after  times^  it  is  known 
that  the  Romans  had  the  *  Comeedia  Tegata,*  or  what  was 
founded  on  their  own  manners,  as  wdil  as  tbe  '*  Com<3edia  Pal- 
Kata,"  or  what  was  taken  from  the  Greeks. 

Comedy  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  comedy  of  chanc- 
ier, and. comedy  of  intrigue.    In.  the  latter,  the  plot,  or  the  ao- 
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ffon  of  the  play^  in  made  fhe  principal  object  In  tke  fonner 
the  display  of  some  peculiar  character  is  chiefly  aimed  at ;  ilie 
action  is  contrived  altogether  with  a  view  to  tlds'end^  and  is 
treated  as  subordinate  to  it.  The  French  abound  most  in 
comedies  of  character.  All  Moliere's  capital  pieces  are  of  Uiis 
sort ;  his  Avare,  for  instance^  Bfisanthrope,  Tartuffe ;  and  such 
are  Destonches'  also,  and  those  of  the  other  chief  French 
comedians.  The  English  abound  more  in  comedies  of  intrigne. 
In  the  plays  of  Congreve,  and,  in  general,  in  all  our  comedies, 
there  is  much  more  story,  more  bustle  and  action,  than  on  the 
French  theatre. 

In  order  to  give  this  sort  of  composition  its  proper  advan- 
tage, these  two  kinds  should  be  properly  mixed  together.  With- 
out some  interesting  and  well-conducted  story,  mere  conversation 
is  apt  to  become  insipid.  There  should  be  always  as  much  in- 
trigue, as  to  give  us  something  to  wish,  and  something  to  fear. 
The  incidents  should  so  succeed  one  another,  as  to  produce 
striking  situations,  and  to  fix  our  attention ;  while  they  afford  at 
the  same  time  a  proper  field  for  the  exhibition  of  character.  For 
the  poet  must  never  forget,  ihat  to  exhibit  characters  and  man- 
ners, is  his  principal  object  The  action  in  comedy,  though  it 
demands  his  care,  in  order  to  render  it  animated  and  natural,  is 
a  less  significant  and  important  part  of  the  performance,  than  the 
action  in  tragedy :  as  in  comedy,  it  is  what  men  say,  and  how 
they  behave,  that  draws  our  attention,  rather  than  what  they 
perform,  or  what  they  suffer.  Hence  it  is  a  great  fault  to  over- 
charge it  with  too  much  intrigue ;  and  those  intricate  Spanish 
plots  that  were  fashionable  for  a  while,  carried  on  by  perplexed 
apartments,  dark  entries,  and  disguised  habits,  kre  now  justly 
condemned  and  laid  aside ;  for  by  such  conduct,  the  main  use  of 
comedy  was  lost.  The  attention  of  the  spectators,  instead  of 
being  directed  towards  any  display  of  characters,  was  fixed  upon 
the  surprising  turns  and  revolutions  of  the  intrigue ;  and  comedy 
was  changed  into  a  mere  novel. 

In  the  management"^ of  characters,  one  of  fhe  most  common 
faults  of  comic  writers,  is  the  carrying  of  them  too  far  beyond 
life.  Wherever  ridicule  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed  extremely 
difficult  to  hit  the  precise  point  where  true  wit  ends,  and  buf- 
foonery begins.  When  the  miser,  for  instance,  in  Plautus, 
searching  the  person  whom  he  suspects  for  having  stolm  his 
casket,  after  examining  first  his  right  hand,  and  then  his  left, 
cries  out,  •*  Ostende  etiam  tertiam,"  «  Show  roe  your  third  hand* 
(a  stroke  too  which  Bloliere  has  copied  from  him),  there  is  p  ~ 
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one  but  mast  be  sensible  of  the  extravaganee.  Certain  degrees 
of  exaggeration  are  allowed  to  the  comedian ;  bat  there  are 
limits  set  to  it  by  nature  and  good  taste ;  and  supposing  the 
miser  to  be  ever  so  much  engrossed  by  his  jealousy  and  his  sus- 
picions, it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  man  in  his  wits  suspect- 
ing another  of  having  more  than  two  hands. 

Characters  in  comedy  ought  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
one  another ;  but  the  artificial  contrasting  of  characters,  and  the 
introducing  them  always  in  pairs,  and  by  opposites,  give  too 
theatrical  and  affected  an  air  to  the  piece.  This  is  become  too 
common  a  resource  of  comic  'writers,  in  order  to  heighten  their 
characters,  and  display  them  to  more  advantage.  As  soon  as 
the  violent  and  impatient  person  arrives  upon  the  stage,  the 
spectator  knows  that,  in  the  nexf^scene,  he  is  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  mild  and  good-natured  man ;  or  if  one  of  the  lovers  in- 
troduced be  remarkably  gay  and  airy,  we  are  sure  that  his  com- 
panion is  to  be  a  grave  and  serious  lover ;  like  Frankly  and 
Bellamy,  Clarinda  and  Jacintha,  in  Dr.  Hoadley's  Suspicious 
Husband.  Such  production  of  characters  by  pairs,  is  like  the 
employment  of  the  figure  antithesis  in  discourse^  which,  as  I 
formerly  observed,  gives  brilliancy  indeed  upon  occasions,  but  is 
too  apparently  a  rhetorical  artifice.  In  every  sort  of  composi- 
tion, the  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art.  A  masterly  writer 
will  therefore  give  us  his  characters,  distinguished  rather  by 
such  shades  of  diversity  as  are  commonly  found  in  society,  than 
marked  with  such  strong  oppositions,  as  are  rarely  brought  into 
actual  contrast,  in  any  of  the  circumstances  of  life. 

The  style  of  comedy  ought  to  be  pure,  elegant,  and  lively, 
very  seldom  rising  higher  than  the  ordinary  tone  of  polite  con* 
versation ;  and,  upon  no  occasion,  descending  into  vulgar,  mean, 
and  gross  expressions.  Here  the  French  rhyme,  which,  in  many 
of  their  comedies  they  have  preserved,  occurs  as  an  unnatural 
bondage.  Certainly,  if  prose  belongs  to  any  composition  what- 
ever, it  is  to  that  which  imitates  the  conversation  of  men  in  ordi- 
nary life.  One  t>f  the  most  difficult  circumstances  in  writing 
comedy,  and  one  too,  upon  which  the  success  of  it  very  much 
depends,  is  to  maintain  throughout,  a  current  of  easy,  genteel, 
unaffected  dialogue,  without  pertness  and  flippancy ;  without  too 
much  studied  and  unseasonable  wit ;  without  dulness  and  for- 
maii^^.  Too  few  of  our  English  comedies  are  distinguished  for 
this  happy  turn  of  conversation ;  most  of  them  are  liable  to  one 
or  other  of  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned.  The  Careless  Hus- 
band, and,  perhaps,  we  may  add  the  Provoked  Husband,  and 
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tbe  So^pieions  Husband,  aeem  to  haye  oiore  merit  than  most  of 
them,  for  eaay  and  natural  dialogue. 

These  are  the  4^hief  observations  that  occor  to  me,  concern-* 
ing  the  general  prinmples  of  this  species  of  dramatic  writing, 
as  distinguished  from  tragedy.  But  its  nature  and  spirit  will 
be  still  better  understood;,  by  a  short  history  of  its  progress ; 
and  a  view  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  on  by 
authors  of  different  nations. 

Tragedy  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  more  ancient 
among  the  Greeks  than  comedy.  We  have  fewer  lights  «on-* 
ceming  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  latter.  What  is  most 
probable,  is,  that,  like  the  other,  it  took  its  rise  accidentally 
from  the  diversions  peculiar  to  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  and  from 
Thespis  and  his  cart ;  till,  by  degrees,  it  diverged  into  an  enter* 
tainment  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  soleum  and  heroic 
tragedy.  Critics  distinguish  three  stages  of  comedy  among 
the  Greeks ;  which  th^  call  the  ancient,  the  middle,  and  tbe 
new. 

The  ancient  comedy  consisted  in  direct  and  avowed  satire 
against  particular  known  persons,  who  were  brought  upon  the 
stage  by  name.  Of  this  nature  are  the  plays  of  Aristophanes^ 
eleven  of  which  are  still  extant ;  plays  of  a  very  singular  nature^ 
and  whoUy  different  from  all  compositions  wliich  have,  sinCe 
that  age,  borne  the  name  of  comedy.  They  show  what  a  turbu- 
lent and  licentious  republic  that  of  Athens  was,  and  what  un- 
restrained scope  the  Athenians  gave  to  ridicule,  when  they  could 
suffer  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  their  state,  their  gene- 
rals, and  their  magistrates,  Cleon,  Lamachus,  Nicias,  Alcibiades, 
not  to  mention  Socrates  the  philosopher,  and  Euripides  the 
poet,  to  be  publicly  made  the  subject  of  comedy.  Several  of 
Aristophanes'  plays  are  wholly  political  satires  upon  public 
maiiagement,  and  the  conduct  of  generals  and  statesmen,  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  are  so  full  of  political  allegories 
and  allusions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  them  without 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times.  They 
abound  too  witii  parodies  of  the  great  tragic  poets,  particularly 
of  Euripides;  to  whom  the  author  bore  much  enmity,  and 
has  written  two  comedies,  almost  wholly  in  order  to  ridicule 
him. 

Vivacity,  satire,  and  buffoonery,  are  the  characteristics  of 
Aristophanes.  Genius  and  force  be  displays  upon  many  occa- 
sions ;  but  his  performances,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  calculated 
to  give  us  any  high  opinion  of  the  Attie  taste  of  wit»  in  his  age 
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They  seom^  indeed,  to  hare  been  composed  for  the  mob.  Tli , 
ridicule  employed  in  them  is  extravagimt ;  the  wit,  for  the  most 
part,  buffoonish  and  farcical ;  the  personal  raillery^  biting  and 
crnel ;  and  the  obscenity  that  reigns  in  them,  is  gross  and  in- 
tolerable. The  treatment  given  by  this  comedian  .to  Socrates 
the  philosopher,  in  his  play  of  the  CloikU>  is  well  known  ;  hnt 
hofwever  it  might  t^id  to  disparage  Socrates  in  the  public  es*- 
teem,  P.  Bmmoy,  in  his  Th^&tre  Grec,  makes  it  appear,  that  it 
could  not  have  been,  as  is  commonly  saq^sed,  the  cause  of 
decreeing  the  death  of  that  philosopher,  which  did  not  happen 
till  twenty-three  years  after  the  representation  of  Aristophanes's 
Clouds*  There  is  a  chorus  in  Aristophanes's  plays ;  but  alto- 
gether of  an  irregular  kind.  It  is  partly  serious,  parjtiy  comic ; 
sometimes  mingles  in  the  action,  sometimes  addresses  the  spec- 
tators, defends  the  author,  and  attacks  hi<<  enemies. 

Soon  after  the  days  of  Arus^xiphaoes,  the  liberty  of  attacking 
persons  on  the  stage  by  name,  being  found  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  public  peace,  was  prohibited  by  law.  The  chorus 
also,  was,  at  this  period,  banished  from  the  comic  theatre,  as 
having  been  an  instrument  of  too  much  license  and  abuse. 
Then,  what  is  called  the  middle,  comedy  took  rise>,  which  was 
no  other  than  an  elusion  of  the  law.  Fictitious  names,  indeed,, 
were  employed;  but  living  persons  w<dre  still  attacked,  and 
described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sufficiently  knovm.  Of 
these  comic  pieces,  we  have  no  remains*  To  them  succeeded 
the  new  comedy ;  when  the  stage  being  obliged  to  desist  wholly 
from  personal  ridicule,  became,  ^vphat  it  is  now,  the  picture 
of  manners  and  characters,  but  not  of  particular  persons. 
Menander  was  tibe  most  distinguished  author  of  tliis  kind 
among  the  Greeks ;  and  both  from  the  imitations  of  him  by 
Terence,  and  the  account  given  of  him  by  Plutarch,  we  have 
much  .reason  to  regret  that  his  writings  have  perished ;  as  he 
appears  to  have  reformed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  public 
taste,  and  to  have  set  the  model  of  correct,  elegant,  and  moral 
comedy. 

The  only  remains  which  we  now  have  of  the  new  comedy, 
among  the  ancients,  are  the  plays  of  Plautus.  and  Terence 
both  of  whom  were  formed  upon  the  Greek  writers.  Plautus 
is  distingm'shed  for  very  e3q>ressive  language,  and  a  great  de* 
gree  of  the  vis  comma.  As  he  vnrote  in  an  early  period,  he 
bears  several  marks  of  the  rudeness  of  the  dramatic  art,  among 
the  Romans,  in  his  time,  fie  opens  his  plays  with  prologues, 
which  sometimes  pre-occaj^  the  subject  of  the  whole  piece. 
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The  representation  toe»  and  the  action  of  the  comedy,  are  some- 
times confounded ;  the  actor  departing  from  his  character^  anf 
addressing  the  audience.  There  is  too  much  low  wit  and  scur« 
rility  in  Plautns ;  too  much  of  quaint  conceit,  and  play  upon 
words.  But  withal,  iie  displays  more  variety,  and  more  force 
than  Terence.  His  characters  are  always  strongly  marked, 
though  sometimes  coarsely.  His  Amphytrion  has  been  copied 
both  by  Moliere  and  by  Dryden ;  and  his  Miser  also  (in  the 
Audularia),  is  the  foundation  bf  a  capital  play  of  Moliere's, 
"which  has  been  once  and  again  imitated  on  the  English  stage* 
Than  Terence,  nothing  can  be  more  delicate,  more  polished,  and 
elegant.  His  style  is  a  model  of  the  purest  and  most  graceful 
latinity.  His  dialogue  is  always  decent  and  correct ;  and  he 
possesses  beyond  most  writers,  the  art  of  relating  with  thai 
beautiful  picturesque  simplicity,  which  never  fails  to  please. 
His  morality  is,  in  general,  unexceptionable.  The  situations 
which  he  inti^oduces,  are  often  tender  and  interesting,  and  many 
of  his  sentiments  touch  the  heart.  Hence,  he  may  be  considered 
us  the  founder  of  that  serious  comedy,  which  has,  of  late  years, 
been  revived,  and  of  w?  ich  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to 
speak,  rf  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  sprightliness  and 
strength.  Both  in  his  characters,  and  in  his  plots,  there  is  too 
much  sameness  and  uniformity  throughout  all  his  plays;  he 
copied  Menander,  and  is  said  to  have  equalled  him.'^  In 
order  to  form  a  perfect  comic  author,  an  union  would  be  requi- 
site of  the  spirit  and  fire  of  Plautus,  with  the  grace  and  correct- 
ness of  Terence. 

When  we  enter  on  the  view  of  modem  comiedy,  one  of  the 
first  objects  which  presents  itself,  is  the  Spanish  theatre,  which 
has  been  remarkably  fertile  in  dramatic  productions.  Lopes 
de  Vega,  Guillin,  and  Calderon,  are  the  chief  Spanish  comedians. 
'Lopez  de  Vega,  who  is  by  much  the  most  famous  of  them,  is 
said  to  have  written  above  a  thousand  pl^ys ;  but  oar  surprise 
at  the  number  of  his  productions  will  be  diminished,  by  being 
informed  of  their  nature.  From  the  account  which  M,  Perron 
de  Gastera,  a  French  writer,  gives  of  them,  it  would  seem,  that 

*  JoUag  Cttsar  hai  ii^ven  at  bis  opinioD  of  IVrence,  in  the  followitig  lines, 
which  are  preserved  la  ihe  Life  of  Terence,  ascribed  to  Saetoniiis; 

Ta  qooqne,  tu  In  summis,  o  dimidiate  Meminder 
«  PoDerisy  et  mertto,  puri  sermonis  amator ; 

Lenibus  atqiip.  utinam  scriptis  aiijuuclu  fbret  vis 
Comicay  tit  »q|aato  vhrtus  polleret  Iwnore 
Cnm  GrKcts,  neqne  in  hac  despectus  parte  jaceres; 
Uauiii  iioc  ui^iCetoi',  ct  doleo  tibi  Uei^se,  Teicuti* 
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our  Shakspearo  is  perfectly  a  regular  and  methodical  amthor^ 
in  comparison  of  Lopez.  He  throws  aside  all  regard  to  the 
three  unities^  or  to  any  of  the  established  forms  of  dramatiG 
writing.  One  play  often  includes  many  years^  nay,  the  whole 
life  of  a  man.  The  scene^  during  the  first  act,  is  laid  in  Spain, 
the  next  in  Italy,  and  the  third  in  Africa.  His  plays  are  mostiy 
of  the  historical  kind,  founded  on  the  annals  of  the  country ;  mi 
they  are,  generally,  a  sort  of  tragic-comedies  ;  or  a  mixtore  of 
heroic  speeches ;  serious  incidents,  war  and  slanghter,  with 
much  ridicule  and  buffoonery*  Angels  and  gods,  virtues  and 
vices.  Christian  religion  and  pagan  mythology,  are  all  fre- 
quently jumbled  together.  In  short,  they  are  all  playa  like  no 
other  dramatic  compositions ;  full  of  the  romantic  and  extrava'« 
gant  At  the  same  time,  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  in  the 
works  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  there  are  frequent  marks  of  genins, 
and  much  force  of  imagination  ;  many  well  drawn  characters ; 
many  happy  situations;  many  striking  and  inferesting  sur- 
prises ;  and,  from  the  source  of  his  rich  invention,  the  dramatie 
writers  of  other  countries  are  said  to  have  frequently  drawn 
their  materials.  He  himself  apologizes  for  the  extreme  irregu- 
larity of  his  composition,  from  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  delighted  in  a  variety  of  events,  in  strange  and 
surprising  adventures,  and  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues,  much  more 
than  in  a  natural  and  regularly  conducted  story. 

The  general  characters  of  the  French  comic  theatre  are^ 
that  it  is  correct,  chaste,  and  decent  Several  writers  of  con- 
siderable note  it  has  produced,  such  as  Regnard,  Dufresny, 
Dancourt,  and  Marivaux;  but  the  dramatic  author  in  whom 
the  French  glory  most,  and  whom  they  justly  place  at  the  bead 
of  all  their  comedians,  is  the  famous  Moliere.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  author,  in  all  the  fruitftil  and  distinguished  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  who  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  than  MoUere ;  or 
who  has  more  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  perfection  in  his 
own  art,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French  critics* 
Voltaire  boldly  pronounces  him  to  be  the  most  eminent  conuc 
poet  of  any  age  or  country ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  the  decision 
of  mere  partiality ;  for,  taking  him  upon  the  whole,  I  know  none 
who  deserves  to  be  preferred  to  him.  Moliere  is  always  the 
satirist  only  of  vice  or  folly.  He  has  selected  a  great  variety  of 
ridiculous  characters  peculiar  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  he  has  generally  placed  the  ridicule  justly.  He  possessed 
strong  comic  powers ;  he  is  full  of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  and 
bis  pleasantry  is  always  innocent.    His  comedies  in  verse,  such 
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MM  the  Afisanthrope  and  Tartuffe,  are  a  kind  of  dignified 
comedy,  in  which  vice  is  exposed^  in  the  style  of  elegant  and 
polite  satire.  In  bis  prose  comedies^  though  there  is  abundance 
of  ridicule^  yet  there  is  never  any  thing  found  to  offend  a  modest 
ear,  or  to  throw  contempt  on  sobriety  and- virtue.  Together 
with  those  high  qualities,  Moliere  has  also  some  defects,  which 
Voltaire,  though  his  professed  panegyrist,  candidly  admits.  He 
is  acknowledged  not  to  be  happy  in  the  unravelling  of  his  plots. 
Attentive  more  to  the  strong  exhibition  of  characters,  than  to 
the  conduct  of  the  intrigue,  his  unravelling  is  frequently  brought 
on  with  too  little  preparation,  and  in  an  improbable  manner. 
In  his  verse  comedies,  he  is  sometimes  not  sufficiently  interest- 
ing, and  too  fidl  of  long  speeches ;  and  in  his  more  risible  pieces 
in  prose,  he  is  censured  for  being  too  farcical.  Few  writers, 
however,  if  any,  ever  possessed  the  spirit,  or  attained  the  true 
end  of  comedy,  so  perfectly,  upon  the  whole,  as  Moliere.  His 
Tartuflfe,  in  flie  style  of  grave  comedy,  and  his  Avare,  in  the 
g^y,  are  accounted  his  two  capital  productions. 

From  the  English  theatre,  we  are  naturaUy  led  to  expect  a 
greater  variety  of  original  characters  in  comedy,  and  bolder 
strokes  of  wit  and  humour,  than  are  to  be  found  on  any  other 
modern  stage.  Humour  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  English  nation.  The  nature  of  such  a  free 
government  as  ours,  and  that  unrestrained  liberty  which  our 
manners  allow  to  every  man,  of  living  entirely  after  his  own 
taste,  afford  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singularity  of  character, 
and  to  the  indulgence  of  humour  in  all  its  forms.  Whereas, 
in  France,  the  influence  of  a  despotic  court,  the  more  established 
subordination  of  ranks,  and  tire  universal  observance  of  the 
forms  of  politeness  and  deconvn,  spread  a  much  greater  uni- 
formity over  the  outward  behaviour  and  characters  of  men. 
Hence  comedy  has  a  more  ample  field,  and  can  flow  with  a 
much  freer  vein  in  Britain,  than  in  France.  But  it  is  extremely 
unfortunate,  that,  together  with  the  freedom  and  boldness  of 
the  comic  spirit  in  Britain,  there  should  have  been  joined  such 
a  spirit  of  indecency  and  licentiousness,  as  has  disgraced  English 
comedy  beyond  that  of  any  nation  since  the  days  of  Aristo- 
phanes. 

The  first  age,  hoivever,  of  English  comedy,  was  not  infected 
by  this  spirit.  Neither  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  nor  those  of 
Ben  Jonson,  can  be  accused  of  immoral  tendency.  Shak^ 
speare's  general  character,  which  I  gave  in  the  last  lecture, 
appears  with  as   great  advantage  in  his  comedies  as  in  his 

2  u 
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tragedies ;  a  strong,  fertile,  and  creative  genias,  irregular  ii^ 
conduct,  employed  too  often  in  amasing  the  mob,  but  «ing«. 
larly  rich  and  happy  in  the  description  of  characters  and  maii^ 
ners.  Jonson  is  more  regular  in  the  conduct  of  his  pieces^  but 
stiff  and  pedantic  ;  though  not  destitute  of  dramatio  genius. 
In  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletdber,  much  fancy  and  inyeu* 
tion  appear,  and  seyeral  beautiful  passages  may  be  found.  But, 
in  general,  they  abound  with  romantic  and  improbable  incidents, 
with  overcharged  and  unnatural  characters,  and  with  coarse  and 
gross  allusions.  These  comedies  of  the  last  age,  by  the  change 
of  public  manners,  and  of  the  turn  of  conversation,  since  their 
time,  are  now  become  too  obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable.  For 
we  must  observe,  that  comedy,  depending  much,  on  the  pre* 
vailing  modes  of  external  behaviour,  becomes  sooner  antiquated 
than  any  other  species  of  writing ;  and^  when  antiquated,  it 
seems  harsh  to  us,  and  loses  its  power  of  pleasing.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the  comedies  of  our  own 
country,  where  the  change  of  manners  is  more  sensible  and  strik- 
ing, than  in  any  foreign  production.  In  our  own  country,  the 
present  mode  of  behaviour  is  always  the  standard  of  politeness ; 
and  whatever  departs  from  it  appears  uncouth ;  whereas  in  the 
writings  of  foreigners,  we  are  less  acquainted  with  any  standard 
of  this  kind,  and,  of  course,  are  less  hurt  by  the  want  of  it 
Plautus  appeared  more  antiquated  to  the  Romans,  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  than  he  does  now  to  us.  It  is  a  high  proof  of  Shak- 
speare*s  uncommon  genius,  that,  notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages, his  character  of  Falstaff  is  to  this  day  admired^  and  his 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  read  with  pleasure. 

It  was  not  till  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  IL 
that  the  licentiousness  which  wa^  observed,  at  that  period,  to 
infect  the  court,  and  the  nation  in  general,  seized,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  upon  comedy  as  its  province,  and,  for  almost  a  whole 
century,  retained  possession  of  it.  It  was  then,  first,  that  the 
rake  became  the  predominant  character,  and,  with  some  excep- 
tions, the  hero  of  every  comedy.  The  ridicule  was  thrown,  not 
upon  vice  and  folly,  but  much  more  commonly  upon  chastity  and 
sobriety.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  indeed,  the  rake  is  commonly, 
in  appearance,  reformed,  and  professes  that  he  is  to  become  a 
sober  man ;  but  throughout  the  play,  he  is  set  up  as  the  model 
of  a  fine  gentleman ;  and  the  agreeable  impression  made  by  a 
sort  of  sprightly  licentiousness,  is  left  upon  the  imagination,  as  a 
picture  of  the  pleasurable  enjoyment  of  life ;  while  the  reforma- 
tion passes  slightly  away,  as  a  matter  of  mere  form.    To  what 
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iort  of  moral  conduct  such  public  entertainmentfl  as  these  tend  to 
form  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  may  be  easily  imagined.  Yet  this 
has  been  the  spirit  which  has  prevailed  upon  the  comic  stage  of 
Great  Britain,  not  only  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.^  but 
throughout  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne^  and 
down  to  the  tlays  of  ELing  George  IL 

Dryden  was  the  first  considerable  dramatic  writer  after  the 
Restoration  ;  in  whose  comedies^  as  in  all  his  works,  there  are 
found  many  strokes  of  genius,  mixed  with  great  carelessoess, 
and  visible  marks  of  hasty  composition.  As  he  sought  to  pleas6 
only,  he  went  along  with  the  manners  of  the  times ;  and  has 
carried  through  all  his  comedies  that  vein  of  dissolute  licenti- 
onsness,  which  was  then  fashionable.  In  some  of  them^  the  in- 
decency was  so  gross  as  to  occasion,  even  in  that  age,  a  prohi- 
bition of  being  brought  upon  the  stage."^ 

Since  his  time,  the  writers  of  comedy  of  greatest  note  have 
been  Cibber,  Vanburgh,  Farquhar,  and  Congreve.  Gibber  has 
written  a  great  many  comedies  ;  and  though,  in  several  of  them^ 
there  be  much  sprightliness,  and  a  certain  pert  vivacity  peculiar 
to  bim,  yet  they  are  so  forced  and  unnatural  in  the  incidents,  as 
to  have  generally  sunk  into  obscurity,  except  two,  which  hav«> 
always  continued,  in  high  favour  with  the  public,  the  Careless 
Husband,  and  the  Provoked  Husband  The  former  is  remark- 
able for  the  polite  and  easy  turn  of  the  dialogue ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  indelicate  scene,  is  tolerably  moral  too  in  the 
conduct,  and  in  the  tendency.  The  latter,  the  Provoked  Hus- 
band,  (which  was  the  joint  production  of  Vanburgh  and  Cibber,}. 
is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  comedy  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  liable,  indeed,  to  one  critical  objection,  of  having 
a  double  plot :  as  the  incidents  of  the  Wronghead  family,  and 
those  of  Lord  Townly's  are  separate,  and  independent  of  each 
other.  But  this  irregularity  is  compensated  by  the  natural 
characters,  the  fine  painting,  and  the  happy  strokes  of  humour 
with  which  it  abounds.  We  are,  indeed,  surprised  to  find 
so  unexceptionable  a  comedy  proceeding  from  two  such 
loose  authors;   for,  in  its  general  strain,  it  is  calculated  to 

*  **  The  mirth  which  he  excites  in  comedy  will,  perhaps,  be  found  not  so 
uiQch  to  arise  from  any  original  hnmour,  or  peculiarity  of  character,  nicely  dis- 
tinpiished,  and  dUigently  pursued,  as  from  incidents  and  circnmstances,  artifices 
aod  surprises,  from  jests  of  action,  rather  than  sentiment.  What  he  had  of  hu- 
morous, or  passionate,  he  seems  to  have  had,  not  from  nature,  but  from  other 
}toeVi ;  if  not  always  a  plagiary,  ytt,  at  least,  an  imitator."-^  ohm  son's  Life  M 
UjTyden. 

2  V  2 
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expose  licentioiisness  and  folly ;  and  would  do  honour  to  any 
stage. 

Sir  John  Vanburgh  has  spirit^  wit^  and  ease  ;  but  he  is^  to 
the  last  degree^  gross  and  indelicate.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
immoral  of  all  our  comedians.  His  Provoked  Wife  is  foil  of 
such  indecent  sentiments  and  allusions^  as  ought  to  explode  it 
out  of  all  reputable  society.  His  Relapse  is  equally  censurable ; 
and  these  are  his  only  two  considerable  pieces.  Congreve  is, 
unquestionably^  a  writer  of  genius.  He  is  lively,  witty,  and 
sparkling ;  full  of  character,  and  full  of  action.  His  chief  fadt 
as  a  comic  writer  is,  that  he  overflows  with  wit.  It  is  often  in- 
troduced unseasonably  ;  and,  almost  every  where,  there  is  too 
great  a  proportion  of  it  for  natural  well-bred  conversation.* 
Farqubar  is  a  light  and  gay  writer;  less  correct,  and  less 
sparkling  than  Congreve ;  but  he  has  more  ease,  and,  perhaps, 
fully  as  great  a  share  of  the  vis  comica.  The  two  best,  and  least 
exceptionable  of  his  plays,  are  the  Recruiting  Officer,  and  the 
Beaux  Stratagem.  I  say  the  least  exceptionable ;  for,  in 
general,  the  tendency  of  both  Congreve  and  Farquhar's  plays 
is  imnu)ral.  Throughout  them  all,  the  rake,  the  loose  intrigue, 
and  the  life  of  licentiousness,  are  tlie  objects  continually  held 
up  to  view  ;  as  if  the  assemblies  of  a  great  and  polished  nation 
could  be  amused  with  none  but  vicious  objects.  The  indelicacy 
of  these  writers,  in  the  female  characters  which  they  introduce, 
is  particularly  remarkable.  Nothing  can  be  more  awkward 
than  their  representations  of  a  woman  of  virtue  and  honour. 
Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any  female  characters  in  their  plays 
except  two;  women  of  loose  principles,  or  when  a  virtuous 
character  is  attempted  to  be  drawn,  women  of  affected  manners. 

The  censure  which  I  have  now  passed  upon  these  celebrated 
comedians,  is  far  from  being  overstrained  or  severe.  Ac- 
customed to  the  indelicacy  of  our  own  comedy,  and  amused 
with  the  wit  and  humour  of  it,  its  immorality  too  easily  escapes 
our  observation.  But  all  foreigners, .  the  French  especially, 
who  are  accustomed  to  a  better  regulated  and  more  decent 
stage,  speak  of  it  with  surprise  and  astonishment.  Voltaire, 
who  is  assuredly  none  of  the  most  austere  moralists,  plnmes 
himself  not  a  little  upon  the  superior  biemeance  of  the  French 

*  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  him,  in  his  Life,  that  **  his  personaj^  are  a  kind  cf 
intellectual  ^^ladiators ;  every  sentence  is  to  ward,  or  to  strike ;  the  contest  of 
smartness  is  never  intermitted :  bis  wit  is  a  meteor,  playing^  to  and  fro,  with  al< 
ternate  coruscations.  ** 
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theatre ;  and  says,  that  the  language  of  English  comedy  is  the 
language  of  debauchery,  not  of  politeness.  M.  Moralt,  in  his 
Letters  upon  the  French  and  English  nations,  ascribes  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners  in  London  to  comedy,  as  its  chief  cause. 
Their  comedy,  he  says,  is  like  that  of  no  other  country ;  it  is  the 
school  in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  familiarize  themselves 
witli  vice,  which  is  never  represented  there  as  vice,  but  as  mere 
gaiety.  As  for  comedies,  says  the  ingenious  M.  Dideroty  in  his 
Observations  upon  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  English  have  none; 
they  have,  in  their  place,  satires,  full  indeed  of  gaiety  and  force, 
but  without  morals,  and  without  taste  ;  ^  sans  moeurs  et  sans 
goAt^  There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Lord  Kaimes,  in  his 
Elements  of  Criticism,  should  have  expressed  himself,  upon  this 
subject,  of  the  indelicacy  of  English  comedy,  in  terms  much 
stronger  than  any  that  I  have  used ;  concluding  his  invective 
against  it  in  these  words  :  *  How  odious  ought  those  writers  to 
be,  who  thus  spread  infection  through  their  native  country ; 
employing  the  talents  which  they  have  received  from  their 
Maker  most  traitorously  against  himself,  by  endeavouring  to 
corrupt  and  disfigure  his  creatures  !  If  the  comedies  of  Congreve 
did  not  rack  him  with  remorse  in  his  last  moments,  he  must  have 
been  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue."     Vol.  ii.  p.  479. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe, 
tbat,  of  late  years,  a  sensible  reformation  has  begun  to  take 
place  in  English  comedy.  We  have,  at  last,  become  ashamed 
of  making  our  public  entertainments  rest  wholly  upon  profligate 
characters  and  scenes  ;  and  our  later  comedies,  of  any  reputa- 
tion, are  much  purified  from  the  licentiousness  of  former  times. 
If  they  have  not  the  spirit,  the  ease,  and  the  wit  of  Congreve 
and  Farquhar^  in  which  respect  they  must  be  confessed  to  be 
somewhat  deficient ;  this  praise,  however,  they  justly  merit,  of 
being  innocent  and  moral. 

For  this  reformation,  we  are,  questionless,  much  indebted  to 
the  French  theatre,  which  has  not  only  been,  at  all  times,  more 
chaste  and  inoffensive  than  ours,  but  has,  within  these  few  years, 
produced  a  species  of  comedy,  of  a  still  graver  turn  than  any 
that  I  have  yet  mentioned.  This,  which  is  called  the  serious  or 
tender  comedy,  and  was  termed  by  its  opposers,  la  comedie 
larmoyante,  is  not  altogether  a  modern  invention.  Several  of 
Terence's  plays,  as  the  Andria,  in  particiJar,  partake  of  this 
character ;  and  as  we  know  that  Terence  copied  Menander,  we 
have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  comedies,  also,  were  of 
tlie  same  kind.    The  nature  of  this  composition  does  not  b| 
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any  means  exclade  gaiety  and  ridicule ;  but  it  lays  the  eUef 
stress  upon  tender  and  interesting  situations ;  it  aims  at  being 
sentimental,  and  touching  the  heart  by  means  of  the  capital 
incidents ;  it  makes  our  pleasure  arise,  not  so  much  from  the 
lau£;hter  which  it  excites,  aa  from  the  tears  of  affection  and  joj 
which  it  draws  forth. 

In  English,  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  is  a  eomedy  which 
approaches  to  this  character,  and  it  has  always  been  favourably 
*  received  by  the  public.  In  French,  there  are  several  dramatic 
compositions  of  this  kind,  which  possess  considerable  merit 
and  reputation ;  such  as  the  Melanide,  and  Pr^ug^  k  la  Modc^ 
of  La  Ghauss^e  ;  the  P&re  de  Famille,  of  Did^ot ;  the  CeDie, 
of  Mad.  GrafBgny ;  and  the  Nanine,  and  L*£nfant  Prodigue,  of 
Voltaire. 

> 

When  this  form  of  comedy  first  appeared  in  France,  it  ex- 
cited a  great  controversy  among  the  critics.  It  was  objected  to 
as  a  dangerous  and  unjustifiable  innovation  in  composition.  It 
is  not  comedy,  said  they,  for  it  is  not  founded  on  laughter  and 
ridicule.  It  is  not  tragedy,  for  it  does  not  involve  us  in  sorrow. 
By  what  name  then  can  it  be  called ;  or  what  pretensions  hath  it 
to  be  comprehended  under  dramatic  writing?  But  this  was 
trifiin*]^,  in  the  most  egregious  manner,  with  critical  names  and 
distinctions,  as  if  these  had  invariably  fixed  the  essence,  and 
ascertained  the  limits,  of  every  sort  of  composition.  Assuredly, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  all  comedies  should  be  formed  on  one 
precise  model.  Some  may  be  entirely  light  and  gay;  others 
may  be  more  serious  ;  some  may  be  of  a  mixed  nature  ;  and  all 
of  them,  properly  executed,  may  furnish  agreeable  and  useful 
entertainment  to  the  public,  by  suiting  the  different  tastes  of 
men."^  Serious  and  tender  comedy  has  no  title  to  claim  to  itself 
the  possession  of  the  stage,  to  the  exclusion  of  ridicule  and 
gaiety.  But  when  it  retains  only  its  proper  place,  without 
usurping  the  province  of  any  other;  when  it  is  carried  on  with 
resemblance  to  real  life,  and  without  introducing  romantic  and 
unnatural  situations  ;  it  may  certainly  prove  both  an  interesting 
and  an  agreeable  species  of  dramatic  writing.  If  it  become  in- 
sipid and  drawling,  this  must  be  imputed  to  the  fault  of  the 
author,  not  to  the  nature  of  the  composition,  which  may  admit 
much  liveliness  and  vivacity. 

*  "  n  y  a  beaucoup  de  tres- bonnes  pilcei,  oA  U  ne  rigne  qae  de  la  g^ttt : 
d*aatre8  toutes  sinenses ;  d*autres  melang^es ;  d'antreg,  ou  rattendristement'Ta 
jnsqn'anx  larmes.  II  ne  faut  douner  exclasion  &  aaciin  genre ;  'et  u  Ton  me 
demandoit,  quel  genre  est  Ic  meiUeor?  je  r^pondrois,  celni  qui  est  le 
traits.*'— VoLTAiRB, 
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In  general^  whatever  form  comedy  assumes,  whether  gay 
or  serious,  it  may  always  be  esteemed  a  maik  of  society  ad- 
vancing in  true  politeness,  when  those  theatrical  exhibitions, 
wliicb  are'  designed  for  public  amusement,  are  cleared  from 
indelicate  sentiment,  or  immoral  tendency.  Though  the  licen- 
tious buffoonery  of  Aristophanes  amused  the  Greeks  for  a 
while,  they  advanced,  by  degrees,  i^  a  chaster  and  juster  taste ; 
and  the  like  progress  of  refinement  may  be  concluded  to  take 
place  among  us,  when  the  public  re.;eive  with  favour  dramatic 
compositions  of  such  a  strain  and  spirit,  as  entertained  the 
Greeks  and  Romans^  in  the  days  of  Menander  and  Terence. 
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ACCENTS^  thrown  farther  back  from  the  termination  in  the  English  than  in 
may  other  language,  112.  Seldom  more  than  one  in  English  words,  445.  Gau 
Tern  the  measore  of  Englieh  yerse,  581. 

AMileSf  hie  character  in  the  Iliad,  examined,  690. 

Aciianj  much  used  to  assist  language  in  an  imperfect  etate,  68.  And  by  ancient 
orators  and  players,  70.  Fundamental  rule  of  propriety  in,  454.  Cautions 
with  respect  to,  455.    In  epic  poetry,  the  requisites  of,  575. 

Aettj  the  division  of  a  play  into  five,  an  arbitrary  linutation,  624,  These  pauses 
in  representation  ought  to  fall  properly,  625. 

Adaaif  his  character  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  614. 

Addisony  general  view  of  his  Essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  28.  His 
invocation  of  the  muse  in  his  Campaign,  censured,  50.  Blemishes  in  his  style, 
1S2, 13S,  143.  Ease  and  perspicuity  of,  147, 148, 151.  HiB  beautiful  descrip. 
tion  of  light  and  colours,  182.  Instance  of  his  use  of  mixed  metaphor,  104 
Improper  use  of  similes,  217.  His  general  character  as  a  writer,  247.  Cha» 
racter  of  his  Spectator,  256.  Critical  examination  of  some  of  those  papers, 
257.  Remarics  on  his  criticism  of  Tasso's  Aminta,  536,  note.  His  tragedy  of 
Cato  critically  examined,  623,.  631,  636,  630. 

J^eetive$j  common  to  ail  languages^  00.  H'^w  they  came  to  be  classed  with 
nouns,  lb. 

Adverbs^  their  nature  and  use  defined,  105.  Importance  of  their  position  in  a 
sentence  illustrated.  132. 

JEneid  of  Virgil,  critical  examination  of  that  poem,  504.  The  subject,  505, 
Action,  ih.  Is  deficient  in  characters,  596.  Distribution  and  management 
of  the  subject,  597.  Abounds  with  awful  and  tender  scenes,  597.  The  descent 
of  £neas  into  hell,  ib.    The  poem  left  unfinished  by  Virgil,  590. 

JBtchinet^  a  comparison  between  him  and  Demosthenes,  327. 

j£$chyiuSf  his  character  as  a  tragic  writer,  640. 

JUina,  remarks  on  Virgil's  description  of  that  mountain,  47.  And  on  that  by 
Sir  Richard  Klackmore,  48. 

Affectttiiony  the  disadvantages  of,  in  public  speaking,  455. 

AfeSf  four  peculiarly  fruitful  in  learned  men,  pointed  out,  470. 

Akenside,  his  comparison  between  sublimity  in  natural  and  moral  objects,  34, 
note.  Instance  of  his  happy  allusion  to  figures,  181.  Character  of  his  Plea- 
sures of  the  Imagination,  545. 

Alphabet  of  letters,  the  considerations  whioh  led  to  the  invention  of,  83.  Remote 
obscurity  of  this  invention,  84.  The  alphabets  of  different  nations  derivec^ 
from  one  common  source,  85. 

Allegory,  explained,  196.  Anciently  a  favourite  method  of  conveying  instruc- 
tions, 108.    Allegorical  personages  improper  agents  in  epic  poetry,  583,  611. 

Amfnguity  in  style,  whence  it  proceeds,  132. 

Amplification  in  speech,  what,  225.    Its  principal  instrument,  226. 

Anencan  languages,  the  figurative  style  of,  72,  178. 

Anagnorisis,  in  ancient  tragedy,  explained,  620.  ^ 

Annuls,  and  history,  the  distinction  between,  494. 

jinrients  and  modems  distinguished,  472.  The  merits  of  ancient  writers  are  noyK 
finally^  ascertained,  472.  The  progress  of  knowledge  favourable  to  the  mo- 
<)erns  in  forming  a  comparison  between  them,  473.  In  philosophy  and  history, 
4^3.  The  efibrts  of  genius  greater  among  the  ancients,  47C.  A  mediocrity 
of  genius  now  more  diffused,  475. 

Antithesis  in  language  exolained,  220.    The  too  frequent  use  nf,  censured,  221. 
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Apostrophe^  the  natore  of  this  fignve  explained,  211.    Fine  one  from  deera^ 

660,  note, 
Arabwn  NighU'  EntertainnentSy  a  character  of  those  tales,  607« 
Arabian  poetry,  its  character,  616. 
Aru^hnot^  character  of  his  epistolary  writing,  604. 

At^kitecturef  sublimity  in,  whence  it  arises,  S3.    The  sources  of  beauty  in,  ST. 
Arzumente,  the  proper  management  of,  in  a  discourse,  429.    Analytic  and  syn- 

chetic  methods,  ih.    Arrangement  of,  4S0.    Are  not  to  be  too  much  multi- 
plied, 432. 
Ariosto,  character  of  his  Orlando  Furioso,  608,  600. 
A  ristotle,  his  rules  for  dramatic  and  epic  compositions,  whence  deriTed,  94.    His 

definition  of  a  sentence,  129.    His  extended  sense  of  the  term  metaphor,  186. 

C:haracter  of  his  style,  233,  238.    His  institutions  of  rhetoric,  365.     His  defi- 

ttition  of  tragedy  considered,  617.     His  observations  on  tragic  characters,  683. 
Aristophanesj  character  of  his  comedies,  663. 
Arithmetical  figures,  universal  characters,  62. 
Afk  of  the  covenant,  choral  service  performed  in  the  procession  of  bringing  It 

back  to  Mount  Sion,  663. 
Armetrongf  character  of  his  Art  of  preserving  Health,  645. 
Art  J  works  of,  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty,  66. 
At  ticks,  in  language,  the  use  of,  90.    Their  importance  in  the  English  Language 

ilJustrated,  t6. 
Articulation,  clearness  of,  necessary  in  public  speaking,  445. 
Associations  academical,  reconunended,  466.    Instructions  for  the  regulatioa 

of,  4G6. 
Athenians,  ancient,  character  of,  821.     Eloquence  of,  822. 
Aticrbury,  a  more  harmonious  writer  than  Tillotson,  166.    Critical  examination 

of  one  of  his  sermons,  894.    His  exordium  to  a  30th  of  January  sermon,  418. 
Attici  and  Asiani,  parties  at  Rome,  acoount  of,  389. 
Anikors,  petty,  why  no  friends  to  criticism,  24.    Why  the  most  ancient  aiiord 

the  most  striking  instances  of  sublimity,  89.    Must  write  with  purity,  to  gain 

esteem,  114. 

B 

Bacon,  his  observations  on  romances,  606. 

Ballads,  have  great  inflaence  over  the  manners  of  a  people,  606.  Were  the  first 
vehicles  of  historical  knowledge  and  instruction,  614. 

Bar,  the  eloquence  of,  defined,  860.  Why  more  confined  than  the  pleadings 
before  ancient  tribunals,  362.  Distinction  between  the  motives  of  pleading  at 
the  bar,  and  speaking  in  popular  assemblies,  360.  In  what  respects  ancient 
pleadings  differ  from  those  of  modem  times,  361.  Instructions  for  pleaden, 
363,  424. 

Bards,  ancient,  the  first  founders  of  law  and  civilisation,  614. 

Barrow,  Dr.,  character  of  his  style,  236.    Character  of  his  sermons,  892. 

BeaununU  and  Fletcher,  their  characters  as  dramatic  poets,  658. 

Beauty,  the  emotion  raised  by,  distinguished  from  that  of  sublimity,  61*  Is  a 
term  of  vague  application,  62.  Colours,  ib.  Figure,  68.  Hogarth's  line  of 
beauty,  and  line  of  grace,  considered,  64.  Motion,  ib,  A  landscape  the 
most  complete  assemblage  of  beautiful  objects,  66.  The  human  countenance, 
ib.  Works  of  art,  66.  The  influence  of  fitness  and  design  in  our  ideas  of 
beauty,  t6.  Beaaty  in  literary  composition,  67.  Novelty,  68.  Imita- 
tion, 69. 

Bergerus,  a  German,  critic,  writes  a  treatise  on  the  sublimity  of  Csesar's  Com- 
mentaries, 37. 

Berkeley,  bishop,  character  of  his  Dialogues  on  the  Existence  of  Matter,  601. 

Biography,  as  a  class  of  historical  composition,  characterized,  495. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  remarks  on  his  description  of  Mount  JEtna,  48. 

Blackwall,  his  chal^ter  as  a  writer,  240. 

Boileau,  his  character  as  a  didactic  poet,  648. 

Bolingbroke,  instances  of  inaccuracy  in  his  style,  140, 162.  4  beautiful  climax 
from  160.  A  beautiful  metaphor  from,  186.  His  general  character  as  a  poll* 
tician  and  philosopher,  187.    His  general  character  as  a  writer,  960,  464. 

Bombast  in  writing,  described,  50. 

Bossu,  his  definition  of  an  epic  poem,  671.  His  account  of  the  composition  of 
the  Iliad,  ih, 

Bossmt,  M.  instances  of  apostrophes  to  personified  objects,  in  his  Fnnetal 
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Orfttions,  211,  iwff.    Coadusimi  of  his  funeral  oration  on  t!i»  prince  of 

Cond^,  441 
Briiiim^  Great,  not  eminent  for  the  stndy  of  eloquence,  838.    Compared  with 

France  in  this  respect,  3S9. 
J9ruir<re,  his  parallel  between  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  and  the  iMur,  878,  note. 
AwXuncm,  his  character  as  a  historian,  493. 
Building,  how  rendered  sublime,  88. 

C 

CadmuSf  account  of  his  alphabet,  84. 

OrMcr*«  Commentaries,  the  style  of,  characterized,  84.  Is  considered  by  Berge* 
rus  as  a  standard  of  sublime  writing,  37.  Instance  of  his  happy  talent  in 
historical  painting,  489,  note.  His  character  of  Terence  the  dramatist,  tiSft, 
note. 

Camoens,  critical  examination  of  his  Lusiad,  600.    Confused  machinery  of,  608. 

Campbell^  Dr.,  his  observations  on  English  particles,  98,  note. 

C0rmely  Mount,  metaphorical  allusions  to,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  563. 

Casitnir,  his  character  as  a  lyric  poet,  541. 

Catmstropkey  the  proper  conduct  of,  in  dramatic  representations,  626 

CojcdtikP,  Furcse,  livy's  happy  description  of  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  army 
there,  488. 

Celtic  language,  its  antiquity  and  character,  107.  The  remains  of  it,  M'here  to 
be  found,  ib.    Poetry,  its  character,  515. 

Characterty  the  danger  of  labouring  them  too  much  in  historical  works,  492. 
The  due  requisites  of,  in  tragedy,  632. 

Chinese  language,  character  of,  69.    And  writing,  81. 

Chivalry,  origin  of,  507. 

Chorus,  ancient,  described,  619.  Was  the  origin  of  tragedy,  ib.  Incon- 
veniences of,  621.  How  it  might  properly  be  introduced  on  the  modem 
theatre,  622. 

Chronology,  a  due  attention  to,  necessary  in  historical  compositions,  481. 

Chryeoetom,  St.,  his  oratorical  character,  3^)7. 

Ciboer,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writer,  659. 

Cicero,  his  ideas  of  taste,  11,  note.  His  distinction  between  amare  and  dUigere^ 
124.  His  observation  on  style,  130.  Very  attentive  to  the  beauties  of  climax, 
.160.  Is  the  most  harmonious  of  all  writers,  157.-  His  remarks  on  the  power 
of  music  in  orations,  160.  His  attention  to  harmony  too  visible,  165.  In- 
stance of  his  happy  talent  of  adapting  sound  to  sense,  166.  His  account  of 
the  origin  of  figurative  language,  177.  His  observations  on  suiting  languagfe 
to  the  subject,  188.  His  rule  for  the  use  of  metaphor,  190.  Instance  of  anti- 
thesis in,  2S0.  The  figure  of  speech  called  vision,  225.  His  caution  against 
bestowing  profuse  ornament  on  an  oration,  228.  His  distinctions  of  style,  232. 
His  own  character  as  a  writer,  233.  His  character  of  the  Grecian  orators, 
324.  His  own  character  as  an  orator,  331.  '  Compared  with  Demosthenes. 
888.  Masterly  apostrophe  in,  350,  note.  His  method  of  studying  the  judicial 
causes  he  undertook  to  plead,  863.  State  of  the  prosecution  of  Avitus  Cluen- 
tius,  868.  Analysis  of  Cicero's  oration  for  him,  370.  The  exordium  to  his 
second  oration  against  Rullus,  415.  His  method  of  preparing  introductions 
to  his  orations,  416.  Excelled  in  narration,  425.  His  defence  of  Milo,  ib., 
431.  Instance  of  the  pathetic,  in  his  last  oration  against  Verres,  438.  Cha- 
racter of  his  treatise  De  Oratore,  468.  Character  of  his  Dialogues,  500.  His 
Epistles,  508. 

Clarendon,  lord,  remarks  on  his  style,  138.    His  character  as  a  historian,  494* 

Clarke,  Dr.,  the  style  of  his  sermons  characterized,  391 . 

Classics,  ancient,  their  merits  now  finally  settled  beyond  controversy,  472.  The 
study  of  them  recommended,  470. 

Climax,  a  great  beauty  in  composition,  149.    In  what  it  consists,  225. 

Cluentius,  Avitus,  history  of  his  prosecution,  369.  His  cause  undertaken  by 
Cicero,  ib.    Analysis  of  Cicero's  oration  for  him,  870. 

Cohurs  considered  as  the  foundation  of  beauty,  52. 

Comedy,  how  distinguished  from  tragedy,  616,  648.  Rules  for  the  conduct  of, 
649.  The  characters  in,  ought  to  be  of  our  own  country,  and  of  our  own 
time,  650.  Two  kinds  of,  ib.  Characters  ought  to  be  distinguished,  652. 
Style,  i6.  Rise  and  progress  of  comedy,  653.  Spanish  comedy,  655.  French 
oomedy,  656.  English  comedy,  657.  Licentiousness  of,  from  the  era  of  the 
Restoration,  658.  The  reformation  of,  to  what  owing,  661.  General  rr 
ma  Ls,663. 
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ComparUon,  distingnished  from  metaphor^  185.  The  natare  of  thU  figure  ex- 
plained, 215. 

CompoaUiom.    See  LUerary  Comp^niion, 

Congreve,  the  plot  of  his  Moonung  Bride  pmbarrassed,  624.  General  chanictef 
of  this  tragedy,  047.    His  coni<^iCs<i,  6^4. 

Cof^fugatum  of  verbs,  the  varieties  of,  lOS. 

ContfieHon  distinguished  from  persuasion,  S17. 

Copulatives,  cautions  for  the  use  of  them,  14S. 

ComeUle,  his  character  as  a  tragic  writer,  643. 

CoupleUy  the  first  introduotion  of,  into  Englisli  poetry,  5S5. 

Cowley ^  instances  of  forced  metaphors  in  his  poems,  190.  His  use  of  simllet  ces. 
sured,  219.    His  general  character  as  a  poet,  642. 

Crevier,  his  character  of  several  eminent  French  vrriters,  463,  not^ 

Critidsmj  true  and  pedantic,  distinguished,  0.  Its  object,  23.  Its  origin,  i>. 
Why  complained  of  by  petty  authors,  24.  May  sometimes  decide  against  the 
voic^  of  the  public,  25. 

Cyphers,  or  arithmetical  figures,  a  kind  of  unirersal  character^  89. 

David,  king,  his  magnificent  institutions  for  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music  and 
poetry,  569.     His  character  as  a  poet,  568. 

Debate,  in  popular  assemblies,  the  eloquence  of,  defined,  317.  More  particularly 
considered,  343.     Rules  for,  345. 

Declamation^  unsupported  by  sound  reasoning,  false  eloquence,  344. 

Declension  of  nouns  considered,  in  various  languages,  94.  Whether  cases  or 
prepositions  were  most  anciently  used,  95.  Which  of  them  are  most  useful 
and  beautiful,  27. 

Deities,  heathen,  probable  cause  of  the  number  of>  203. 

Deliberative  orations,  what,  343. 

Delivery,  the  importance  of,  in  public  speaking,  352,  442.  The  four  chief  requf* 
sites  in,  443.  The  powers  of  voice,  ib.  Articulation,  444.  Vronunciatioo, 
445.  Emphasis,  446.  Pauses,  448.  Declamatory  delivery,  452.  Action, 
454.     Affectation,  455. 

Demetrius  Fhaierius,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  328. 

Demonstrative  orations,  what,  343. 

Demosthenes,  his  eloquence  characterized,  321.  His  expedients  to  surmoont  the 
disadvantages  of  bis  person  and  address,  326.  His  opposition  to  Philip  of 
Macedon,  ib.  His  rivalsbip  with  .£schijes,  327.  His  style  and  action,  ib. 
Compared  with  Cicero,  333.  Why  his  orations  still  please  in  perusal,  344. 
Extracts  from  his  Philippics,  353-4.  His  definition  of  the  several  points  of 
oratory,  442. 

Descriplio'h,  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  imagination,  549.  Selection  of  circum- 
stauces,  ib.  Inanimate  objects  should  be  enlivened,  553.  Choice  of  epithets, 
555. 

Description  and  imitation,  the  distinction  between,  60. 

Dfs  Brosses,  his  speculations  on  the  expressive  power  of  radical  letters  and  syl- 
lables, 66,  note. 

Dialogue  writing,  the  properties  of,  499.  Is  very  difficult  to  execute,  i5. 
Modern  dialogues  characterized,  601. 

Didactic  poetry,  its  nature  explained,  542.  The  most  celebrated  productions  In 
this  class  specified,  543.  Rules  for  compositions  of  this  kind,  ib,  l*roi>ei  em- 
bellishments of,  544. 

Diderot,  M.,  his  character  of  English  comedy,  G61. 

Dido,  her  character  in  the  iEneiJ  examined,  596. 

Dionyslus  of  Halicarnassus,  his  ideas  of  excellency  in  a  sentence,  158.  His  dis- 
tinctions of  style,  231.  Character  of  his  treatise  on  Grecian  oratory,  325. 
His  comparison  between  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  325,  note.  His  criticism  on 
Thucydides,  482. 

Discourse,    See  Oration. 

Dramatic  poetry,  the  origin  of,  517.  Distinguished  by  its  objects,  616.  See 
Tragedy  and  Comedy, 

Dryden,  one  of  the  first  reformers  of  our  style,  237.  Johnson's  character  of  his 
prose  style,  ib,  note.  His  character  as  a  poet,  625.  His  character  of  Shake* 
speare,  645,  note.     His  own  chttracter  as  a  dramatic  writer,  647,  669. 

Vu  Bos,  Abb€,  his  remark  on  the  theatrical  comoositions  of  the  ancients,  169. 
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Edueationy  liberal,  an  essential  requisite  for  eloquence,  S19. 

Egypt f  the  style  of  the  hierofclyphical  writing  of,  81.  This  an  early  stage  of  the 
art  of  writing,  t6.    The  alphabet  probably  invented  in  that  country,  81. 

Emphans,  its  importance  in  public  speaking,  446.    Rule  for,  447. 

Eloquence,  the  several  objects  of  consideration  under  this  head,  314.  Definition 
of  the  term,  816.  Fundamental  maxims  of  the  art,  td.  Defended  against  the 
objection  of  the  abuse  of  the  art  of  persuasion,  Hk  Three  kinds  of  eloquence 
distinguished,  ib.  Oratory,  the  highest  degree  of,  the  offiipring  of  passion, 
317.  Requisites  for  eloquence,  318.  French  eloquence,  319.  Grecian,  320. 
Rise  and  character  of  the  rhetoricians  of  Greece,  823.  Roman,  320.  The  At- 
tici  and  Asiani,  832.  Comparison  between  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  333.  Tlie 
schools  of  the  deolaimers,  336.  The  eloquence  of  .the  primitive  fathers  of  the 
church,  837.  General  remarks  on  modem  eloquence,  838.  Parliament,  348. 
The  bar,  t6,  and  pulpit,  ib.  The  three  kinds  of  orations  distinguished  by 
the  ancients,  ib.  These  distinctions  how  far  correspondent  with  those  made 
at  present,  344.  Eloquence  of  popular  assemblies  considered,  ib.  The  founda- 
tion of  eloquence,  346.  The  danger  of  trusting  to  prepared  speeches  at  public 
meetings,  346.  Necessary  premeditation  pointed  out,  ib,  Metliod,  347. 
Style  and  expression,  ib.  Impetuosity,  349.  Attention  to  decorums,  350. 
Delivery,  352,  442.  Summary,  352.  See  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Oration,  and 
Puljnt. 

English  language,  the  arrangement  of  words  in,  more  refined  than  that  of 
ancient  languages,  76.  But  more  limited,  77.  The  principles  of  general 
grammar  seldom  applied  to  it,  87.  The  important  use  of  articles  in,  90.  All 
substantive  nouns  of  inanimate  objects,  of  the  neuter  gender,  02.  The  place 
of  declension  in,  supplied  by  prepositions,  95.  The  various  tenses  of  Elnglish 
Teibs,  101.  Historical  view  of  the  English  language,  107.  The  Celtic  the 
primitive  language  of  Britain,  ib.  The  Teutonic  tongue  the  basis  of  our 
present  speech,  108.  Its  irregularities  accounted  for,  109.  Its  copiousness,  ib. 
Compared  with  the  French  language,  110.  Its  style  characterized,  ib.  Its 
flexibility.  111.  Is  more  harmonious  than  is  generally  allowed,  ib.  Is  rather 
strong  than  graceful,  112.  Accent  thrown  farther  back  in  English  words  than 
in  those  of  any  other  language^  ib.  General  properties  of  the  English  tongue, 
113.  Why  so  loosely  and  inaccurately  written,  t^,  The  fundamental  rules  of 
syntax,  common,  to  both  the  English  and  Latin,  114.  No  author  can  gain 
esteem  if  he  does  not  write  with  purity,  115.  Grammatical  authors  recom- 
mended, 115,  note. 

Epic  poetiy,  the  standards  of,  476.  Is  the  highest  effort  of  poetical  genius,  571. 
the  characters,  obscured  by  critics,  ib.  Examination  of  Bossu's  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  Iliad,  572.  Epic  poetry  considered  as  to  its  moral  ten- 
dency, 574.  Predominant  character  of,  t&.  Action  of,  575.  Episodes,  570. 
The  subject  should  be  of  remote  date,  578.    Modem  history  more  proper  for 

.  dramatic  writing  than  for  epic  poetry,  t^.  The  story  must  be  Interesting  and 
skilfully  managed,  579.  The  intrigue,  ib.  The  question  considered,  whether 
it  ought  to  end  successfully,  t^.  Duration  of  the  action,  580.  Characters 
of  the  personages,  581.  The  principal  hero,  ib.  The  machinery,  582.  Nar- 
ration, 583.    Loose  observations,  584. 

JEpisode,  defined,  with  reference  to  epic  poetry,  576.    Rules  for  co(iduct  of,  577. 

Epittokary  writing,  general  remarks  on,  501. 

Eve,  her  character  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  614. 

Euripides,  instance  of  his  excellence  in  the  pathetic,  638,  note.  His  character 
88  a  tragic  writer,  641. 

Exclamations,  the  proper  use  of,  223.  Mode  of  their  operation,  i^.  Rule  for 
the  employment  of,  ib. 

Exercise  improves  both  bodily  and  mental  powers,  13. 

Exordium  of  a  discourse,  the  objects  of,  413.     R  "les  for  the  composition  of,  ih. 

Explication,  of  the  subject  of  a  sermon,  observauons  on,  427. 


face,  human,  the  beauty  of,  complex,  65. 
Emuhar,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writer,  660. 
Fathers,  Latin,  character  of  their  style  of  eloquence,  337. 
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Fttulon,  archbishop,  hia  pairallel  between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero^  S35.  His 
remarks  on  the  composition  of  a  sermon.  421.  Critical  exajnination  of  liis 
Adventares  of  Telemachus,  608. 

PUldingy  a  character  of  his  novels,  510. 

Figurative,  style  of  language  defined,  170.  Is  not  a  scholastic  laTention,  but  a 
natural  effusion  of  imagination,  172.  How  described  by  rhetoricians,  t6.  Will 
not  render  a  cold  or  empty  composition  interesting,  17S.  Tlie  pathetic  and 
sublime  r^ect  figures  of  speech,  175.  Origin  of,  t6.  How  they  contribute  to 
the  beauty  of  style,  179.  Illustrate  description,  180.  Heighten  emotions,  180. 
The  rhetorical  names  and  classes  of  figures  frivolous,  162.  The  beauties  of 
composition  not  dependent  on  tropes  and  figures,  227.  Figures  must  always 
rise  naturally  from  the  subject,  ih.  A're  not  to  be  profusely  used,  228.  The 
talent  of  using  derived  from  nature,  and  not  to  be  created,  S29.  If  improperly 
introduced,  are  a  deformity,  229,  note.    See  Metaphor. 

Figurn,  considered  as  a  soutce  of  beauty,  52. 

Figures  of  speech,  the  origin  of,  71. 

Figures  of  thought,  among  rhetoricians,  defined,  1 72. 

Fitness  and  design,  considered  as  sources  of  beauty,  56. 

Fleece,  a  poem,  harmonious  passage  from,  169. 

FoAtenelle,  character  of  his  Dialogues,  500. 

French,  Norman,  when  introduced  into  England,  108. 

French  vn-itcrs,  general  remarks  on  their  style,  234.  Eloquence,  310, 3i8.  French 
and  English  oratory  compared,  339. 

Frigidity  in  writing  characterized,  60. 


Gay,  a  character  of  his  pastoitils,  535. 

Gender  of  nouns,  foundation  of,  91. 

G«atMs,  distinguished  from  taste,  26.  Its  import,  27.  Includes  taste,  tk.  ^The 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  a  striking  testimony  of  divine  benevolence,  89. 
True,  is  nursed  by  liberty,  320.  In  arts  and  writing,  why  displayed  more  ia 
one  age  than  in  another,  469.  Was  more  vigorous  in  the  ancients  than  in  tho 
modems,  475.    A  general  mediocrity  of,  now  diffused,  475. 

Gssner,  a  character  of  his  Idylls,  534. 

Gestures,  in  public  oratory.    See  Action. 

Gil  Bias,  of  Le  Sage,  character  of  that  novel,  509. 

Girard,  Abb6,  character  of  his  jS^jKmyifie^  Frangois,  127,  note, 

Gordon,  instances  of  his  unnatur^  disposition  of  words,  147. 

Gorgias  of  Leontium,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  823. 

Gothic  poetry,  its  character,  515. 

Gracchus,  C.  his  declamations  regulated  by  musical  rules,  158. 

Grammar,  general,  the  principles 'of,  little  attended  to  by  writers,  8T«  Tlie 
division  of  the  several  parts  of  speech,  88.  Nouns  sabstantive,  80.  Articles, 
90.  Number,  gender,  and  case  of  nouns,  91.  Prepositions,  95.  Pronounit,  98. 
Adjectives,  99.  Verbs,  100.  Verbs,  the  most  artificial  and  complex  of  all  the 
parts  of  speech,  103.  Adverbs,  105.  Prepositions  and  ooiymicUons,  ib. 
Importance  of  the  study  of  grammar,  106. 

GroMdevr,    See  Sublimity, 

Greece,  short  account  of  the  ancient  republics  of,  320.  Eloquence  carefoUy 
studied  there,  321.  Characters  of  the  distinguished  orators  of,  382.  Rise  aiid 
character  of  the  rhetoricians,  323. 

Greek,  a  musical  language,  69,  151.  Its  flexibility ,  118.  Writers  distinguished 
for  simplicity,  245. 

Guarini,  character  of  his  Pastor  Fido,  535. 

Guicdardini,  his  character  as  a  historian,  493. 

H 

Ilahakkuk,  sublime  representation  of  the  Deity  in,  39. 

Harris f  explanatory  simile  cited  from,  215. 

Hebrew  poetry,  in  what  points  of  view  to  be  considered,  557.  The  ancient 
pronunciation  of,  lost,  558.  Music  and  poetry  early  cultivated  among  the 
Hebrews,  ib.  Construction  of  Hebrew  poetry,  560.  Is  distinguished  by  a 
concise,  stronfr,  figurative  expression,  561.  The  metaphors  employed  in, 
suggested  by  the  climate  and  nature  of  the  land  of  Judea,  568,  666.  Bold  and 
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mblime  instances  of  personification  in,  ib.  Book  of  Proverbs,  407.  Lament- 
ations of  Jeremiah,  668.    Book  of  Job,  570. 

Helen,  her  character  in  the  Iliad  examined,  580. 

HeU,  the  various  descents  into,  given  by  epic  poets,  show  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  notions  concerning  a  fViture  state,  609. 

Henriade,    See  Voltaire. 

Herodotus,  his  character  as  a  historian,  482. 

Heroism,  sublime  instances  of,  pointed  out,  33. 

Hervep,  character  of  his  style,  243. 

Hieroglyphics,  the  second  stage  of  the  art  of  writing,  80.     Of  Egypt,  ib. 

Historians,  modern,  their  advantages  over  the  ancient,  473.  Ancient  models  of, 
476.  Theobjectsof  their  duty,  478.  Character  of  Polybius,  479.  OfThucy- 
dides,  480.  Of  Herodotus  and  Thuanus,  482.  Primary  qualities  necessary 
in  a  historian,  483.  Character  of  Livy  and  Sallust,  484.  Of  Tacitus,  ib. 
Instructions  and  cautions  to  historians,  ib.  How  to  preserve  the  dignity  of 
narration,  486.  How  to  render  it  interesting,  487.  Danger  of  refining  too 
much  in  drawing  character,  492.  Character  of  the  Italian  historians,  ib, 
the  French  and  English,  493. 

History,  the  proper  object  and  end  of,  478.  True,  the  characters  of,  ib.  The 
dififerent  classes  of,  ib.  General  history,  the  proper  conduct  of,  479.  The 
necessary  qualities  of  historical  narration,  ib.  The  propriety  of  introducing 
orations  in  history  examined,  490.  And  characters,  491.  The  Italians,  the 
best  modern  historians,  492.    See  Annals,  Biography,  Memoirs^  and  Novds, 

Hogarth,  his  Analysis  of  beauty  considered,  54. 

Homer,  not  acquainted  with  poetry  as  a  systematic  art,  24.  Did  not  possess  a 
refined  taste,  27.  Instances  of  sublimity  in,  40.  Is  remarkable  for  the  use  of 
personification,  206.  Story  of  the  Iliad,  586.  Remarks  on,  587.  His  inven- 
tion and  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  the  poem,  588.  Advantages  and  defects 
arising  from  his  narrative  speeches,  589.  His  charac^rs,  «&.  His  machinery, 
590.  His  style,  591.  His  skill  in  narrative  description,  592.  His  similes, 
693.  General  character  of  his  Odyssey,  594.  Defects  of  the  Odyssey,  ib. 
Compared  with  Virgil,  595.  % 

Hooker,  a  specimen  of  his  style,  236. 

Horace  figurative  passages  cited  from,  179.  Instance  of  mixed  metaphor  in, 
195.  ^  Crowded  metaphors,  ib.  His  character  as  a  poet,  541.  Was  the  re- 
former of  satire,  545. 

Humour,  why  the  English  possess  this  quality  more  eminently  than  other  nations, 
657. 

Hyperbole,  an  explanation  of  that  figure,  199.  Cautions  for  the  use  of,  ih.  Two 
kinds  of,  200. 

I 

Ideas,  abstract,  entered  into  the  first  formation  of  language,  689. 

Jeremiiah,  his  poetical  character,  569.    See  Lamentatimis, 

Iliad,  story  of,  586.  Remarks  on,  ih.  The  principal  characters,  589.  Ma- 
chinery of,  590. 

Imagination,  the  pleasures  of,  as  specified  by  Mr.  Addison, -28.  The  powers  of, 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  pleasures,  a  striking  instance  of  divine  benevo- 
lence, 29.     Is  the  source  of  figurative  language,  172, 178. 

Imitation,  considered  as  a  source  of  pleasure  to  tastoy  59.  And  description, 
distinguished,  60. 

It^ferences  from  a  sermon,  the  proper  management  of,  440. 

Infinity  of  space,  numbers,  or  duration,  aficct  the  mind  with  sublime  ideas,  30. 

Interjections  the  first  elements  of  speech,  64. 

InterrogaJtions,  instances  of  the  happy  use  and  effect  of,  223.  Mode  of  their 
operation,  tb.    Rule  of  using,  ib. 

Job,  exemplification  of  the  sublimity  of  obscurity  in  the  book  of,  33.  Remarks 
on  the  style  of,  558.    The  subject  and  poetry  of,  569.     Fine  passage  from,  570. 

Johnson,  his  character  of  Dryden's  prose  style,  237,  note.  His  remarks  on  the 
style  of  Swift,  300,  note.  His  character  of  Thomson,  550,  note.  His 
character  of  Dryden*s  comedies,  659,  note.  His  character  of  Congreve,  660, 
note. 

Jonson,  Ben,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet,  658. 

Isaus,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  525. 

Isaiah,  sublime  representation  of  the  deity  in,  40.  His  description  of  the  fall  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  213.  His  metaphors  suited  to  the  ciiinate  of  Judea,  563, 
564*    His  character  as  a  poet,  568. 
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Jtoeridn^  the  rhetorician,  hie  character,  S24. 

JaidM,  remarks  on  the  climate  and  natural  circumstances  of  that  oouAtiyy  Ml 

JudtcuU  orations,  what,  S43. 

Juvtualf  character  of  his  satires,  540 


Biumea,  lord,  his  severe  censare  of  English  comedies,  661. 

Knight-errantry,  foundation  of  the  romances  concerning,  507. 

Knowledge,  an  essential  requisite  for  eloquence,  461.    The  progress  of,  in  favoat 

of  the  moderns,  upon  a  comparison  with  the  ancients,  473.    The  acquisitioa 

of,  difficult  in  former  ages,  474. 


Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  most  perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the 
Scriptures,  569. 

Landscape,  considered  as  an  assemblage  of  beautiful  objects,  65. 

Language,  the  improvement  of,  studied  even  by  rude  nations,  L.  In  what  the 
true  improvement  of  language  consists,  2.  Importance  of  the  study  of  laiK 
guage,  ib.  Defined,  62.  The  present  refinements  of,  ib.  Origin  and  progress 
of,  63.  The  first  elements  of,  64.  Analogy  between  words  and  things,  €5. 
The  great  assistance  aflforded  by  gestures,  6S.  The  Chinese  language,  <^. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  ib.  Action  much  used  by  ancient  oratofs 
and  players,  ih.  Roman  pantomimes,  70.  Great  difference  between  ancient 
and  modem  pronunciation,  t6.  Figures  of  speech,  the  origin  of,  71.  Figura- 
tive style  of  American  languages,  72.  Cause  of  the  decline  of  figurative 
language,  73.  The  natural  and  original  arrangement  of  words  in  speech,  74. 
The  arrangement  of  words  in  modem  languages,  different  from  that  of  the 
ancients,  76.  An  exemplification,  ib.  Summary  of  the  foregoing observatiaiis, 
78*  Its  wonderful  powers,  181.  All  language  strongly  tinctured  with  me- 
taphor, 185.  In  modem  productions,  often  better  than  the  subjects  of  then, 
813.  Written  and  oral,  distinction  between,  463.  See  Grmmnar,  j^^y^,  aa4 
Wnting, 

Latin  language,  the  pronunciation  of,  musical,  and  gesticulating,  69, 167.  Tlie 
natural  arrangement  of  words  in,  76.  The  want  of  articles  a  defect  in,  90. 
Remarks  on  the  words  deemed  synonymous^in,  124. 

Learning,  an  essential  requisite  for  eloquence,  460. 

Lebanon,  metaphorical  allusions  to,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  565. 

J^e,  extravagant  hyperbole  quoted  from,  201.  His  character  as  a  tragic  poet, 
647. 

Liberty,  the  nurse  of  true  genius,  318. 

Literary  Composition,  importance  of  the  study  of  language,  preparatory  to,  6, 
The  beauties  of,  indefinite,  57.  To  what  class  the  pleasures  received  frina 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  fine  writing,  are  to  be  referred,  59.  The  beauties  of, 
not  dependent  on  tropes  and  figures,  227.  The  dififerent  kinds  of,  distinguish- 
ed, 477.    See  History,  Poetry,  6lc. 

Livy,  his  character  as  a  historian,  484,  488. 

Locke,  general  character  of  his  style,  239.  The  style  of  his  Treatise  on  Humaii 
Understanding,  compared  with  the  writings  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  498. 

Longiwus,  strictures  on  his  Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  37.  His  account  of  the 
consequences  of  liberty,  318.  His  sententious  opinion  of  Homer's  Odyssey. 
694. 

Lopez  de  Vega,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet,  656. 

Love,  too  much  importance  and  frequency  allowed  to,  on  the  modern  stage. 
614. 

LoiriA'ir  English  Grammar  recommended,  115,  note;  145,  note.    His  character  of 

the  prophet  Ezeluel,  569. 
hucan,  instance  of  his  destroying  a  sublime  expression  of  Caesar,  by  amplifioa- 
tion,  43.    Extravagant  hyperbole  from,  201.    Critical  examination  of  hia 
Pharsalia,  599.    The  subject,  600,    Characters  and  conduct  of  the  story,  ifr. 
Lucian,  character  of  his  Dialogues,  500. 

Lucretius,  his- sublime  representation  of  the  dominion  of  superstition  over  man- 
kind, 32,  notfi.    The  most  admired  passages  in  his  treatise  De  Rerum  Natmra^ 
544. 
Lusiad,    See  Camoens, 
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poetry,  the  peculiar  character  of,  537.    Four  classes  of  odes,  SS8     Cba- 
"Wcters  of  the  most  eminent  lyric  poets,  54  !• 
ZiysMS,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  825. 

M 

MaeMiaoel,  his  character  as  a  historian,  492. 

Machinery^  the  great  use  of,  in  epic  poetry,  582.  Cantions  for  the  use  of, 
683,  690. 

Maekemdef  Sir  George,  Instance  of  regolar  climax  in  his  pleadingly  286. 

Man,  by  nature  both  a  poet  and  musician,  613. 

Mtarivaux^  a  character  of  his  novels,  609. 

Marmontel,  his  comparatiye  remarks  on  French,  English,  and  Italian  poetiy, 
523,  note. 

Many,  Fr.  his  contrast  between  the  characters  of  Ck^meille  and  Racine,  643, 
note. 

MaseiUon,  extract  from  a  celebrated  sermon  of  his,  391,  note.  Encomium  on,  by 
Louis  XIV.  393.    His  artful  division  of  a  text,  423. 

MemovTBy  their  class  in  historical  composition  assigned,  495.  Why  the  French 
are  fond  of  this  kind  of  writing,  ib, 

MetaUpgitf  in  figurative  language,  explained,  184. 

Metn^pmry  in  figurative  style,  explained,  184.    All  language  strongly  tinctured 
with,  to.    Approaches  the  nearest  to  painting  of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  185 
Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of,  187.    See  Allegory. 

MetastanOf  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writer,  644. 

Metonymy,  in  figurative  style,  explained,  183. 

Mexico,  historical  pictures  the  records  of  that  empire,  80. 

Milo,  narrative  of  the  rencounter  between  him  and  Clodius,  by  Cicero,  426. 

JftllMi,  instances  of  sublimity  in,  32,44,47.  Of  harmony,  167,  168.  Hyper- 
bolical sentiments  of  Satan  in,  200.  Striking'instances  of  personification  in, 
906,  S07, 208.  Excellence  of  his  descriptive  poetry,  551.  Who  the  proper 
hero  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  581.  Critical  examination  of  this  poem,  612.  His 
inblimity  characterised,  614.    His  language  and  versification,  615. 

Modenu.    See  AneienU, 

MoiUre^  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet,  656. 

MomboddOf  lord,  his  observations  on  English  and  Latin  verse,  521,  note. 

Monotony  in  Umguage,  often  the  result  of  too  great  attention  to  musical  arrange- 
ment, 164. 

Montague f  lady  Mary  Wortley,  a  character  of  her  epistolary  style,  505. 

Montesquieu,  character  of  his  style,  233. 

Momumentat  inscriptions,  the  numbers  suited  to  the  style,  166. 

Moralt,  M.  his  severe  censure  of  English  comedy,  661. 

More,  Br.  Henry,  character  of  his  IHvine  Dialogues,  501* 

Jfotten,  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty,  54. 

Motie,  M.  de  la,  his  observations  on  lyric  poetry,  540,  note.  Remarks  on  his 
criticism  on  Homer,  593,  note, 

Murie^  its  influence  on  the  passions,  513.  Its  union  with  poetry,  514.  Their 
separatioD  injurious  to  each,  618. 

N 

J^aheti^  import  of  that  French  term,  244. 

Nmratum,  an  important  point  in  pleadings  at  the  bar,  424.  * 

Nigki  scenes,  conunonly  sublime,  31. 

Nomie  melody  of  the  Athenians,  what,  158. 

NoteU,  a  species  of  writing  not  so  insignificant  as  may  be  imagined,  506.  Might 
be  employed  for  very  useful  purposes,  ib.  Rise  and  progress  of  fictitious  fais- 
toiy,  608.    Characters  of  the  most  celebrated  romances  and  novels,  609. 

No9eUy  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty.  58. 

NoMMt  substantive,  the  foundation  of  all  grammar,  88.  Number,  sender,  and 
cases  of,  91. 

O 

Obecwrityj  not  unfavourable  to  sublimity,  82.  Of  style,  aming  to  Indistinct  con- 
oeptions,  117.  *    ^      — » 

Mf,  tiie  nature  of,  defined,  537.  Four  distinctloiis  of,  538.  Obscnritr  and  ir- 
itgidMaty,  the  great  faults  in,  t6. 

2  X 
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Odyfwey,  general  character  of,  ft93.    ]>efeet8  of,  ih 

CEdipug,  an  improper  character  for  the  stage,  6^8. 

Oraton,  ancient,  declaimed  in  recitative,  69. 

Orations,  the  three  kinds  of,  distingaiahed  by  the  ancients,  S42.  Ttie  present 
distinctions  of,  348.  Those  in  p»vular  assemblies  considered,  845.  Pr^-pared 
speeches  not  to  be  trusted  to,  846.  Necessary  degrees  of  premeditation,  it, 
Metlkods  849^.  Style  lmdexpressio%  «6,  Itopetuodty,  848.  Attention  *c 
decorums,  850.  Delivery,  858,  442.  The  several  parts  of  a  regular  oration, 
418.  Introduction,  ib,  llitrodaotion  toreplfes,  419.  Introduction  to  sermons, 
421.  Division  of  a  discourse, .  488.  RUies  for  dividing  it,  428.  Explica- 
tion, 424.  The  argumentative  part^  429.  The  pathetic,  484.  The  pero-. 
ratiobf  449.  Virtue  necestery  to  (he  perfection  of  eloquence,  459.  Descrip- 
tion of  a  true  orator,  462.  Qualifications  for,  ib.  The  best  ancieDt  writers 
on  oratory,  408, 477.  The  use  made  of  orations  by  the  ancient  historians,  41MI. 
See  Eloquence, 

Ori^nial  poetry,  more  characteristical  of  an  age  than  of  a  country,  815. 

"  style  of  Scripture  language,  78. 

OrUmdo  Furioso,    See  Anosto. 

Oseian,  instances  of  sublimity  in  his  ^orks,  41.  Correct  metaphors,  192«  Con- 
fused mixture  of  metaphorical  and  plain  language  in,  ib,  l>me  apostrophe  in, 
212.    Delicate  simile,  210.    Lively  descriptions  in,  554. 

Oiwagf  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  647. 

P 

Pantomime^  an  entertainment  of  Roman  origin,  69. 

ParaMe,  eastern,  their  general  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  truth,  565. 

Parmdiee  LmI,  critical  revievr  of  that  poem,  612.  The  characters  in,  618.  Sub- 
limity of,  614.    Language  and  versification,  615. 

Parentheses,  cautions  for  the  use  of  them,  140. 

PariSf  his  character  in  the  Iliad,  examined,  589. 

Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  why  eloquence  has  never  been  so  powerful  an  in- 
strument in,  as  in  the  ancient  popular  assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  341. 

Pamell,  his  character  as  a  descriptive  poet,  561. 

Partielesy  cautions  for  the  use  of  them,  142.  Ought  never  to  close  sentences, 
151. 

Posston,  the  source  of  oratory,  817. 

Passions,  when  and  how  to  be  addressed  by  orators,  484.  The  orator  must  feel 
emotions  before  he  can  communicate  them  to  oUien,  487.  The  language  of, 
ib.    Poets  address  themselves  to  the  passions,  511. 

Pastoral  poetry,  inquiry  into  its  origin,  526.  A  threefold  view  of  pastoral  life, 
527.  Rules  for  pastoral  writing,  t6.  Its  scenery,  529.  .  dxaracters,  5'»0. 
Subjects,  582.  Comparative  merits  of  ancient  pastoral  writers,  588.  And  of 
modems,  584. 

Pathetic,  the  proper  management  of,  in  a  discourse,  484.  Fine  instanc^of,  irom 
Cicero,  439. 

PoMses,  the  due  uses  of,  in  public  speaking,  449.    In  poetry^  450, 582, 

Pericles,  the  first  who  brought  eloquence  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  822.  His 
general  character,  t6. 

Period.    See  Sentence. 

PersonificaHon^  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  English  language  id,  98.  Limita- 
tions of  gender  im,  ib.  Objections  against  the  practice  of,  ansvi'ered,  202. 
The  disposition  to  animate  the  objects  about  us,  natural  to  mankiud,  203. 
This  disposition  may  account  for  the  number  of  heathen  divinities,  t6.  Three 
degrees  of  this  figure,  204.  Rules  for  the  management  of  the  highest  degree 
of,  209.    Caution  fbr  the  use  of,  in  prose  compositions,  210.    See  ApMir^fke* 

Persius,  a  character  of  his  Satires,  546. 

Perspicuity,  essential  to  a  good  style,  116.  Not  merely  a  negative  virtue,  117. 
The  three  qualities  of,  118. 

Persuasion,  distinguishMl  from  conviction,  815.  Ol^ection  brought  from  th6 
abuse  of  this  art,  answered,  816.    Rules  for,  844. 

Peruvians,  their  method  of  transmitting  their  thoughts  to  each  other,  81. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  his  address  to  the  declaimers  of  his  time,  886. 

Pharsalki,    See  Luean. 

Phereeydes  of  Scyros,  the  first  prose  writer,  78. 

Philips,  character  of  his  pastorals,  586. 

Philosophers,  modem,  their  superiority  over  the  ancient,  unques^nable,  478. 
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PhUoMfhfy  the  proper  style  of  writing  adapted  to,  497.  Proper  tobeUiBbmeati 
for,  496. 

PictyruMy  the  first  eesay  toward  writing,  79. 

Pindar^  his  character  as  a  lyric  poet,  640. 

PUutnthu^  the  first  who  cultivated  the  arts  of  speech,  321. 

Pitcmmt  Dr.,  extravagant  hyperbole  cited  {torn,  202. 

Plato,  character  of  bis  dialogues,  499. 

PUtuius,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet,  064^ 

Pleaders  at  the  bar,  instructions  to,  863,  424. 

PUny*M  Letters,  general  character  of,  503. 

PiuUarch^  his  chanicter  as  a  biographer.,  495. 

Poetry  f  in  what  sense  descriptiYe,  and  in  what  imitative,  59.  Is  more  ancieftt 
than  prose,  73.  Source  of  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  figurative  style  of, 
206.  Test  of  the  merit  of,  213.  Whence  the  difficulty  of  reading  poetry 
arises^  449.  Compared  with  oiatory,  457.  Epic,  the  standards  of,  476. 
Definition  of  peltry,  511.  Is  addressed  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions, 
ib.  Its  origin,  512*  In  what  sense  older  than  prose,  ib.  Its  union  with 
music,  513.  Ancient  history  and  instruction  first  conveyed  in  poetry,  514. 
Oriental,  more  characteristical  of  an  age  than  of  a  country,  615,  Gothic, 
Celtic,  and  Grecian,  ib.  Origin  of  tli^  different  kinds  of,  617.  Was  more 
vigorous  in  its  fijrst  rude  essays  than  under  refinement,  618.  Was  injured  by 
the  separation  of  music  from  it,  t^.  Metrical  feet,  invention  of,  519.  These 
measures  not  applicable  to  English  poetry,  620.  English  heroic  verse,  the 
ttrnctare  of,  621.  French  poetry,  ib.  Rhyme  and  blank  verse  compared,  523.* 
Progress  of  English  versification,  525.  Pastorals,  626.  Lyrics,  537.  Didac- 
tic poetry,  642.  Descriptive  poetry,  548.  Hebrew  poetry,  557.  Epic  poetry, 
671.    Poetic  characters,  two  kinds  of,  581.    Dramatic  poetry,  615. 

Pointingi  cannot  correct  a  confused  sentence,  140. 

PoUHeSy  the  science  of,  why  ill  understood  among  the  ancients,  483. 

Pe^frtiis,  his  character  as  a  historian,  479. 

Pope,  criticism  on  a  passage  in  his  Homer,  44.  Prose  specimen  from,  condstlBg 
of  short  sentences,  130.  Other  specimens  of  his  style,  147,  164.  ConfuGed 
mixtures  of  metaphorical  and  pUin  language  in,  191.  Mixed  metaphor  in, 
194.  Confused  personification,  209.  Instance  of  his  fondness  for  antitiieses, 
222.  Character  of  his  epistolary  writings,  604.  Criticism  on,  ih.  Construc- 
tion of  his  verse,  521.  Pecviiar  character  of  his  versifiealtion,  526.  His  pa»> 
torals,  632,  636.  His  Ethic  Epistles,  547.  The  merits  of  his  various  poems 
examined,  ib.    Character  of  his  translation  of  Homer,  691. 

Preciti4m  in  language,  in  what  it  consists,  119.  The  importance  of,  131*  Ee- 
quisites  to,  127. 

Prepontione,  whether  more  ande&t  than  the  declension  of  nouns  by  cases,  96. 
Whether  more  useM  and  beautiful,  97.  Dr.  Campbell's  observations  on,  98, 
note.    Their  great  use  in  speecli,  106. 

Prior,  allegory  cited  from,  197. 

pronouns,  their  ose,  varie^es,  and  cases,  98.  Relative,  instances  illustrating  the 
importance  of  their  proper  position  in  a  sentence,  133. 

Pronunciation,  distinctness  of,  necessary  in  public  speaking,  446.   Tones  of,  461* 

Proverbs,  book  of,  a  didactic  poem,  667. 

Psalm  xviii.,  sublime  representation  of  the  Deity  in,  39.  Ixxxth,  a  fine  allegory 
from,  197.    Remarks  on  the  poetic  construction  of  the  Psalms,  560,  664. 

Pulpit,  the  eloquence  of,  defined,  317.  English  and  French  sermons  compared, 
389.  The  practice  of  reading  sermons  in  England  disadvantageous  to  oratory, 
341.  The  art  of  persuasion  resigned  to  the  puritans,  342.  Advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  pulpit  eloquence,  377.  Rules  for  preaching,  380.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  pulpit  eloquence,  381.  Whether  it  is  best  to  read  s4rmons, 
or  deliver  them  extempore,  388.  Pronunciation,  ib.  Remarks  on  French  ser* 
mons,  389.  Cause  of  the  dry  argumentative  style  of  English  sermons,  391* 
General  observations,  393. 

Q 

• 

QuintUian,  his  ideas  of  taste,  11,  note.,  His  account  of  the  ancient  division  of 
the  several  parts  of  speech,  88,  note.  His  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  grammar,  106.  On  perspicuity  of  style,  116, 123*  On  climax,  149. 
On  the  structure  of  sentences,  152.  Which  ought  not  to  offend  the  ear,  155, 
162.  His  caution  against  too  great  an  attention  to  harmony,  164.  His  cau- 
tion against  mixed  metaphor,  192.    His  fine  apostrophe  on  the  death  of  h< 
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SOD,  318*  His  rale  for  the  use  of  sfanfles,  919.  His  directtoM  for  tfM  w  of 
dgares  of  style,  229.  His  distinctions  of  style,  2S1,  240.  His  iostraetieM  for 
good  writing,  262,  26S.  His  character  of  Cicero's  oratory,  MS.  His  instac 
tions  to  public  speakers  for  preserving  decorums,  $52.  His  iastmctiaao  to 
Judicial  pleaders,  MS.  His  obsenrations  on  exordiums  to  repliee  in  debate, 
420.  On  the  proper  division  of  an  oration,  422.  His  mode  of  addreasiag  tiie 
passions,  4$7.  His  lively  representation  of  the  eflftets  of  depraTtty,  4M  I 
the  best  ancient  writer  on  oratory^  468. 

E 

Bacint,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  643. 

RamMay,  Allan,  character  of  his  Gentle  Shepkerd,  6S7. 

Rapttiy  P.,  remarks  on  his  parallels  between  Greek  and  Romaii  writers,  SS4. 

BetZf  cardinal  de,  character  of  his  memoirs,  495. 

RhetoricianBy  Grecian,  rise  and  character  of,  32S. 

Rkyme,  in  &iglish  verse,  unfavourable  to  sublimity,  48.  And  blank  ▼erse  ceas- 
pared.  524.  The  former,  why  improper  in  the  Greek  and  lAtin  langniigaij 
ib.    The  first  introduction  of  couplets  in  English  poetry,  525. 

Richardson^  a  character  of  his  novels,  510. 

RiduuUy  an  instrument  often  misapplied,  649. 

Robinson  Crusoe^  character  of  that  novel,  509. 

Ronumcsj  derivation  of  the  term,  508.    See  Novels. 

Remans,  derived  their  learning  from  Greece,  329.  Comparison  between  theai 
and  the  Greeks,  330.  Historical  view  of  their  eloquence,  ib.  OnCorlcal 
character  of  Cicero,  831.    ^ra  of  the  decline  of  eloquence  amoDg^  tM« 

RoKMMti,  Jean  Baptiste,  his  character  as  a  lyric  poet,  541. 

Rows,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  647. 

8 

SaUiui,  his  character  as  a  historian,  480. 

SannaxariiUy  his  piscatory  eclogues,  534. 

Satany  examination  of  his  character  in  Milton's  Paradise  Loilp  618. 

Satire,  poetical,  general  remarks  on  the  style  of,  545. 

Saxon  language,  how  established  in  England,  107. 

Scenes,  dramatic,  what,  and  the  proper  conduct  of,  628. 

Scriptures,  sacred,  the  figurative  style  of,  remarked,  73.  The  tranalaiocs  oi, 
happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  subject,  167.  Fine  apostrophe  in,  212. 
Present  us  with  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  poetry  extant,  557.  The 
diversity  of  style  in  the  several  books  of,  557.  The  Psalms  of  David,  560.  No 
other  writings  abound  with  such  bold  and  animated  figures,  561.  Parables,  565. 
Bold  and  sublime  instances  of  personification,  566.  Book  of  Proverbs,  567. 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ib, 

Scyderi,  madam,  her  romances,  508. 

Seneca,  his  frequent  antitheses  censured,  221.  Character  of  his  general  style,  498. 
His  epistolary  writings,  501. 

Sentence  in  language,  definition  of,  128.  Distinguished  into  long  and  short,  129. 
A  variety  in,  to  be  studied,  130.  The  properties  essential  to  a  perfect  sen- 
tence, 181.  A  principal  rule  for  arranging  the  members  of,  132.  Position  of 
adverbs,  ib.  And  relative  pronouns,  133.  Unity  of  a  sentence,  rules  for  pre- 
serving, 186.  Pointing,  140.  Parentheses,  t^.  Should  always  be  brought  to 
a  perfect  close,  141.  Strength,  142.  Should  be  cleared  of  redundancies,  tb. 
Due  attention  to  particles  recommended,  143.  The  omission  of  particles  some- 
times connects  objects  closer  together,  145.  Directions  for  placing  the  import- 
ant words,  146.  Climax,  149.  A  like  order  necessary  to  be  observed  in  all 
assertions  or  propositions,  151.  Sentence  ought  not  to  conclude  with  a  feeble 
word,  ib.  Fundamental  rule  in  the  construction  of,  155.  Sound  not  to  be 
disregarded,  ib.  Two  circumstances  to  be  attended  to  for  producing  har> 
mony  in,  156,  168.  Rules  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  for  this  purpose,  158. 
Why  harmony  much  less  studied  now  thaft  formerly,  ib.  English  words 
cannot  be  so  exactly  measured  by  metrical  Ibet,  as  those  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
160.  What  is  required  for  the  musical  close  of  a  sentence,  163.  Unmeaning 
words  introduced  merely  to  round  a  sentence,  a  great  blemish,  ib.  Souadi 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  sense,  166. 

Sermmts,  English,  compared  with  French,  339.  Unity  an  indiH>ensable  requi- 
site ID,  SH2.    The  subject  ought  to  be  precise  and  particular,  ib*    The  sub- 
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'  JaoC  Bol  to  be  exhausted,  S8S.  CantioDB  a^inst  dryneesi  S84.  And  against 
ooiifoTiniBg  to  fashionable  modes  of  preaching,  985.  Style,  S86.  Qaaint 
expressions,  987.  Whether  best  to  be  written  or  delivered  extempore,  888. 
Delivery,  ib.  Remarks  on  French  sermons,  989.  Cause  of  the  dry  argumen- 
tative style  of  English  sermons,  992.  General  observations,  999.  Remarks 
on  the  proper  division  of,  423.    Conelnsion,  441.    Delivery,  442. 

Sevigniy  madame  de,  character  of  her  letters,  506. 

Skqfteabwry,  lord,  observations  on  his  style,  121, 199,  148,  149, 164,  196.  His 
general  character  as  a  writer,  248. 

SluUeujteare^  the  merit  of  his  plays  examined,  26.  Was  not  possessed  of  a  refined 
taste,  27.    Instance  of  his  improper  use  of  metaphor,  189,  199.     Exhibits 

.  passions  in  the  language  of  nature,  698.  His  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  645, 
As  a  comie  poet,  658. 

SkenHoiUf  his  pastoral  ballad,  695. 

Shepherd^  the  proper  character  of,  in  pastoral  description,  591. 

^ftcridsN,  his  distinction  between  ideas  and  emotions,  451,  note, 

Bkerhckf  bishop,  fine  instance  of  personification  cited  from  his  sermons,  205. 
A  happy  allusion  cited  from  his  sermons,  987,  note. 

8iHu$  JUdicuBy  his  sublime  representation  of  HanUibal,  95,  note, 

ShmUy  distinguished  from  metaphor,  185,  214.  Sources  of  the  pleasure  they 
afiTord,  t^.  Two  kinds  of,  215.  Requisites  in,  216.  Rules  for,  217.  Local 
propriety  to  be  adhered  to  in,  219. 

Simpluitv^  applied  to  style,  different  senses  of  the  term,  249. 

SmoUet,  improper  use  of  figurative  style,  cited  from,  188,  note, 

Solomom*s  Song,  descriptive  beauties  of,  659. 

Scnggy  Runic,  the  origin  of  Gothic  history,  514* 

Sophists  of  Greece,  rise  and  character  of,  929. 

Sophocles,  the  plots  of  his  tragedies  remarkably  simple,  629.  Excelled  In  the 
patiietic,  637.    His  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  641. 

SorroWf  why  the  emotions  of,  excited  by  tragedy,  eommunicate  pleasure,  627. 

Sounds,  of  an  awful  nature,  affect  us  with  sublimity,  91.  Influence  of,  in  the 
formation  of  words,  65. 

Speaker,  public,  must  be  directed  more  by  his  ear  than  by  rules,  161. 

Spectator,  general  character  uf  that  publication,  255.  Critical  examination  of 
those  papers  that  treat  of  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  256. 

Speech,  the  powers  of,  the  distinguishing  privilege  of  mankind,  1.  The  gram- 
matical division  of,  into  eight  par^,  not  logical,  88.    Of  the  ancients,  regu- 

.  lated  by  musical  rules,  158. 

Strada,  his  character  as  a  historian,  499. 

^/y/e  in  language  defined,  115.  The  difference  of,  in  different  countries,  116. 
The  qualities  of  a  good  style,  ib.  Perspicuity,  116.  Obscurity,  owing  to  indis- 
tinct conceptions,  117.  Three  requisite  qualities  in  perspicuity,  118.  Precision, 
Uf,    A  loose  style,  from  what  it  proceeds,  120.    Too  great  an  attention  to 

;  precision  renders  a  style  dry  and  barren,  128.  French  distinction  of  style,  190. 
The  characters  of,  flow  from  peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  230.  Different 
subjects  require  a  different  style,  ib.  Ancient  distinctions  of,  291.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of,  292.  Concise  and  diflTusive,  on  what  occasions  proper,  ib.  Ner- 
vous and  feeble,  295.  A  harsh  style,  from  what  it  proceeds,  296.  iEra  of  the 
formationof  our  present  style,  297.  Dry  manner  described,  t6.  A  plain  style,  29b. 
A  neat  style,  299.  Elegant  style,  240.  Florid  style,  ib.  Natural  style, 
242.  Different  senses  of  the  term  simplicity,  249.  The  Greek  writers 
distinguished  for  simplicity,  245.  Vehement  style,  249.  General  directions 
how  to  attain  a  good  style,  251.  Imitation  dangerous,  259.  Style  not  to  be 
studied  to  the  neglect  of  thoughts,  254.  Critical  examination  of  those  papers 
in  the  Spectator  that  treat  oif  tiie  pleasures  of  imagination,  257.  Critical 
examination  of  a  passage  in  Swift's  writings,  902.  General  observations,  919. 
See  EUKpunee, 

Sublimity^  of  external  objects,  and  sublimity  in  writing,  distinguished,  29.  Its 
impressions,  90.  Of  space,  t6.  Of  sounds,  31.  Violenceof  the  elements,  t^. 
Solemnity  bordering  on  the  terrible,  92.  Obscurity,  not  unfavourable  to,  i6. 
In  building,  33.  Heroism,  94.  Great  virtue,  95.  Whether  there  is  any  one 
fundamental  quality  in  the  sources  of  sublime,  ib. 

Sublimity  in  writing  defined,  96.  Errors  in  Longin as  pointed  out,  97.  The  most 
ancient  writers  afford  the  most  striking  instances  of  sublimity,  30.  Sublime 
representation  of  the  Deity  in  Psalm  xviii.  t^.  And  in  the  prophet  Habukkuk, 
99.  In  Moses  and  Isaiah,  40.  Instances  of  sublimity  in  Homer,  ib.  In  Ossian, 
41.     Amplification  injurious  to  sublimity,  42,     Rhyxne  in  English  verse  un- 
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feTopmble  to,  44.    Strenvth  essential  to  sublime  writing,  4Jr.     ^f^frr 

•f  circumstances  essential  to  sublime  description,  t6.  Strictures  on  Virnl't 
description  of  Mount  iEtna,  47.  The  proper  sources  of  the  sublime,  48.  Sab. 
lim  ty  consists  in  the  thoujpht,  not  in  the  words,  49.  The  faults  opposed  to 
oie  sublipue,  60. 

Sullff,  duke  de,  character  of  his  l^IemofrSy  495. 

Superstition^  sublime  representation  of  its  dominbn  OTer  mankind,  from  Lucre- 
tius^ SS,  pote, 

Switt,  observations  on  his  style,  113. 129,  138,  159,  165.  General  character  of 
his  style,  238.  Critical  examination  of  the  beginning  of  his  Proposal  for 
correcting,  &c.  the  English  tongue,  300.  Concluding  observations,  312;.  His 
language,  464.    Character  of  his  epistolary  writing,  604. 

Syllables^  Enjrlish,  cannot  be  so  exactly  measured  by  metrical  feet,  as  tBose  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  100. 

S^nei;dockej  in  figurative  style,  explained,  134. 

synonymous  words,  observations  on,  123. 


Tacitus,  character  of  his  style,  233.    His  character  as  a  historian,  4M.      ...^ 
happy  manner  of  introducing  incidental  observations,  485.    Instance  of  his 
successful  talent  in  historical  painting,  490.    His  defects  as  a  writer,  ih. 
TassOj  a  passage  from  his  Gierusalemme  distinguished  by  the  harmony  of  num- 
bers,  168.      Strained  sentiments  in  his  pastorals,  531.     Character  of  his 
Aminta,  536.     Critical  examination  of  his  Jerusalem  Delivered,  603. 
Taste,  true,  the  uses  of,  in  common  life,  8.     Definition  of,  10.     Is  more  or  less 
common  to  all  men,  11.    Is  an  improveable  faculty,  12.    How  to  be  refined, 
13.    Is  assisted  by  reason,  14.    A  good  heart  reqtiisite  to  a  just  taste,  15. 
Delicacy  and  correctness  the  characters  of  perfect  taste,  ib.    Whether  there 
be  any  standard  of  taste,  16.    The  diversity  of^  in  different  men,  no  evidence 
of  their  taste  being  corrupted,  18.    The  test  of,  referred  to  the  coneurriBg 
voice  of  the  polished  part  of  mankind,  21.     Distinguished  from  genius,  20. 
The  sources  of  pleasure  in,  28.    The  powers  of,  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  plea- 
sures, 29.    Imitation,  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  69.   .ivfusic,  ib»    To  what  c1«m 
the  pleasures  received  from  eloquence,  poetry,  and  fine  writing,  are  to  b«  r»» 
ferred,  ib, 
Telemachus,    See  Fenelon, 
Temple,  Sir  William,  observations  on  his  style,  121.    Specimens,  120,  laS,  141^ 

144,  162.     His  general  character  as  a  writer,  216. 
Teretuej  beautiful  instance  of  simplicity  from,  245.    His  character  as  a  drannitie 

writer,  655. 
Terminations  of  words,  the  variations  of,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tangoasesL 

favourable  to  the  liberty  of  transpositions,  78. 
Theocritus,  the  earliest  known  writer  of  pastorals,  526.    His  talent  in  painting 

rural  scenery,  529.    Character  of  his  pastorals,  634. 
Thomson,  fine  passage  from,  where  he  animates  all  nature,  207.    Character  at  Ida 

Seasons,  550.     His  eulogium  by  Dr.  Johnson,  551,  note, 
Thuanus,  his  character  as  a  historian,  482. 
Thucydides,  his  character  as  a  historian,  480.     Was  the  first  who  Introduced 

orations  in  historical  narration,  490. 
TUlotson,  archbishop,  observations  on  his  style,  121,  135,  162,  189.    General 

character  of,  as  a  writer,  246. 
Tones,  the  due  management  of,  in  public  speaking,  452. 
Topics,  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  explained,  428. 

Tragedy,  how  distinguished  from  comedy,  616.  More  particular  definition  of,  A. 
Subject  and  conduct  of,  618.  Rise  and  progress  of,  619.  The  three  dramatic 
unities,  622.  Division  of  the  representetion  into  acts,  624.  The  catastrophe, 
626.  Why  the  sorrow  excited  by  tragedy  communicates  pleasure,  627.  The 
proper  idea  of  scenes,  and  how  to  be  conducted,  628.  Character,  632* 
Higher  degress  of  morality  inculcated  by  modern  than  by  ancient  tragedy, 
634.  Too  great  use  made  of  tlie  passion  of  love  on  the  modem  stage,  t6.  All 
tragedies  expected  to  be  pathetic,  635.  The  proper  use  of  moral  reflections 
in,  638.  The  proper  style  and  versification  of,  639.  Brief  view  of  the  Greek 
sUge,  640.  French  tragedy,  642.  English  tragedy,  645.  Concluding  obser- 
vations,  647. 

Tropes,  a  definition  of,  171.    Origin  of,  175.    The  rhetorical  distinctions  amomc. 
ifivolous,  181. 
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IWmcs,  the  character  of,  not  faToarably  treated  in  the  iCneid,  507. 
TwrpiMf  archbishop  of  Kheims,  a  romance  writer,  608* 
TifpograpkuxU  figures  of  speech,  what,  2(24. 


F(mi6tirj'&,hischaracter  as  a  dramatic  writer,  660. 

Verbs,  their  nature  ond  office  explained,  101.  No  sentence  complete  without  a 
▼erb  expressed  or  implied,  t6.  The  tenses  ib.  The  advantage  of  Englitih 
oyer  the  lAtin  in  the  variety  of  tenses,  102.  Active  and  passive,  103.  Are  the 
most  artificial  and  complex  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  lb. 

Verge,  blank,  more  favourable  to  sublimity  than  rhjme,  43.  Instructions  for  the 
reading  of,  460.    Construction  of,  624. 

FtTftl,  instances  of  sublimity  in,  32, 45,  47.  Of  harmony,  160, 170.  Simplicity 
of  language,  174.  Figurative  language,  183,  204,  211.  Specimens  of  his 
pastoral  descriptions,  688,  note;  631.  Character  of  ids  pastoral,  633.  His 
Georgics,  a  perfect  model  of  didactic  poetry,  643.  The  principal  beauties  in, 
the  Georgics,  646.  Beautiful  descriptions  in  his  ^eid,  664.  Critical 
examination  of  that  poem,  696.    Compared  witli  Homer,  608^ 

VirhUy  high  degrees  of,  a  source  of  the  sublime,  36.  A  necessary  ingredient  to 
form  an  elegant  orator,  469. 

Fistim,  the  figure  of  speech  so  termed,  In  what  it  consists,  226. 

Umitiet,  dramatic,  the  advantages  of  adhering  to,  622.  Why  the  modems  are 
less  restricted  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place  than  the  ancients,  630. 

Voice,  the  powers  of,  to  be  studied  in  public  speaJdng,  444. 

VoUure,  character  of  his  epistolary  writings,  606. 

VolUdre,  his  cliaracter  as  a  historian,  496.  Critical  examination  of  his  Henriade^ 
610.  His  argument  for  the  use  of  rhyme  in  dramatic  compositioiis,  639* 
His  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  644. 

VoesiuMf  Joannes  Gerardus,  character  of  his  writings  on  eloquence,  468. 

W 

Waller,  the  first  English  poet  who  brought  couplets  into  vogue,  626. 

WU  IB  to  be  very  sparingly  used  at  the  bar,  367. 

Words,  obsolete,  and  new  coined,  incongruous  with  purity  of  style,  118.  Bad 
consequences  of  their  being  ill  chosen,  ib.  Observations  on  those  termed 
synonymous,  183.    Considered  with  reference  to  sound,  166. 

Words,  and  things,  instances  of  the  analogy  between,  66. 

Writers  of  genius,  why  they  have  been  more  numerous  in  one  age  than  in  another^ 
469.    Four  happy  ages  of,  pointed  out,  470. 

Writing,  two  kinds  of,  distinguished,  79.  Pictures  the  first  essay  in,  t6.«Hiefo- 
glyphics  the  second,  80.  Chinese  characters,  81.  Arithmetical  figures,  82. 
The  considerations  which  led  to  the  invention  of  an  alpliabet,  83.  Cadmos'a 
alphabet,  the  origin  of  that  now  used,  84.  Historical  account  of  the  materials 
used  to  receive  writing,  86.    General  remarks,  ib.    See  Grmnmar, 


Young,  "Dr.,  his  poetical  character,  196.    Too  fund  of  antitheses,  221.    The 
merit  of  his  works  examined,  648.    His  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  647. 
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